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SpBCO^UITTSB OK GsNEBAL EDUCATION OF TUB ; , 

(>MJCITIMOK^OgA^rA^TOL^O^ 

, The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429. 
Old House OfficeBuilding, Hon. Cleveland H* Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. ‘ ^ i ; : ‘ i : 

Present : Representatives Bail^JIdahUGwinn, Griffin, and Haskell, 
Also present r RepreeentetiverlAndrumt^TrS^ , = -.> 

Staff members preeenJj'Fred G. Hussey, chief detk: John 0. Gran 
hAimminority clerk tjtfmes M. Brewbaker, general counsel ; Kennedy, 
W. Ward, assistanbgeneral counsel ; and-Rqssell 0, Derrickaon, chief 
investigator... \i/ : \ \ ^ x 

Mr. Bailey. The subcommittee ) will" 
please call the roll to ascertain if aj quor 
Mr. Hussnit Mr. Baiipy? 

Mr. Bailey. Present. . tt- j . 

Mr. Hussrir. Mr, Kelley? 

(Nomsp^bse.) _ 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Hussar. Mr. mpeut \\... : / jy.i ^ r 

iMr, XJoaia. Here. 

• Mr. Hues*. Mr. G 
. (No response.) : 

Mr. HusseA Mr. i 


r. The ol&k will. 

txy. -li- 


fe '*1 

1 ,-s 


, Erelinghuysenj 

(No response^) 

Mr. Hussb7. Mr. Haskell ,,, 

■ Mr. Haskell. Kftri-, <: ,r 

Mr. Bailey. Th,e Chair. understands that Mr. Gw inn ifjxm his way, 
so please mark him present. 

The committee has a considerable number of^witnessee and, we 
would like to deal with them aftdJmve thais-pregeatations as brief ap; 
possible. - We will try to hold down the lengthy cross-questioning to 

g ive some people here who live out of the city : an opportunity to be' 
eard.’ .•>?>. Mt't i-l 'i v ! Bi.V •>! ■ -t 

. Our first witness this morning is our colleague, Congressman Scriv- 
ner, of Kansas, speaking in behalf of House Joint Resolution 169. ' " . 
. you may proceed. . _ • 

v , ; ‘- 1 . ■! t..;J , ■ <’ '' • ‘H'h: ,' 429 '-. 
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STATEMENT OF EBRETT F. SCRIVNER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 

Mr. Scrivnkr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Of course this is a little out of character, being a witness before the 
committee! ‘ • I feel much. more comfortable on the other side of the 
table. /.i< : 

Mr. Bailey. If the withers Will permit the Chair an interruption, 
when you finish presenting your proposal] ust move up here and occupy 
one of the committe© chairs. 

_ Mr. Scrivner. Thank you.- However, I must go to the Appropria- 
tions Committee when I finish here. 

The proposal I have mad© is a simple direct method of helping the 
States help thehiselves and solve their own education problems whether 
it i 8 schools, equipment; teachers’ salaries, or’ whatever it may be. It 
isn proposal to help' the States solve thoso problems in their own way 
vtithout any Federal control/ intervention, supervision/ regulation, 
of interference of any kind Bimply by leaving the taxes earned in each' 
State in that State instead of siphoning this money to Washington, 
D. C., slid redistributing it along with the controls. 

The aid to education program which I have suggested is embodied in 
House Joint Resolution 159, which has been presented to each member 
of the subcommittee. This plan which’ has been' sometimes referred 
to ih recent weeks and years as the Scrivner plan merely provides that 
at the. end of each quarter the Director of Internal Revenue of each 
State and Territory shall remit to the State and Territory treasurer 
a check for an amount equal to 1 percent of the personal and corporate 
Federal income taxes collected during that quarter, said sums to be 
used by such State and Territory for educational purposes only. 

In order to get this before the Congress and the House it was "neces- 
sary to prepare a series of bills. Using the resolution as a vehicle 
for the recital of the reasons for my propdsal, I did introduce Joint 
Resolution 159. This is the. third or fourth time such resolution has 
been introduced. The Parliamentarian held that the two bills, one 
for construction only and one for educational purposes generally call- 
ing for a direct remittance by the Director of Internal Revenue, had 
to go to the Ways and Means Committee because it related to taxes 
rather than education. In order to get the proposal before this com- 
mittee a different approach had to do taken. According to the Par- 
liamentarian, all this committee could do is to authorize on appropria- 
tion of the 1 percent. The two bills, H. R. 2886' and H. R. 2889 call 
for on authorization of an appropriation equal t6 1 percent. One is 
for education generally, the other for school construction only. 

Mr. Bailey. Would the gentleman be kind enough to give us an 
approximation of what that amount would be ? 

• Sir. Scrivner. It would be just about the same as the Kolley bill, a 
trifle more than $600 million a year. If the Federal income goes up, 
there will be just that much more for each of the States. 

Mr. Bailey. Will you repeat again what your request is of this 
committee?'; ■ 

> Mr. Scrivner. I am presenting before this committee for your con- 
sideration, although it nas been referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, House Joint Resolution 159. In that I set out all of the 
reasons why this approach should be used, namely that the Federal 
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Government; ip siphoning off the greatest share of the wealth from 
the States; that is die reason why lae States do not have the money 
to solve their own problem? that Uncle Sam has tapped ail of the 
easy sources of taxes, income, beverage, cigarettes, liquor, all of those 
things that are an easy way to get money and leaving to the States 
somo income tax, yes, but Uncle Sam has taken most or it. Increased 
sales tax, yes, but that tax is the one that hits everybody and especially 
the persons of low income; and some real property tax. That is all 
there is left for the States. 

As an example, right now in my homo State of Kansas the legisla- 
ture meeting there is. faced with. the problem of raising $20 million 
more in taxes just to meet the general expenses of State government, 
and they do not know where it is coming from. . , 

As simplo as my proposal haB been, there is even a simpler solution 
to the whole thing, namely, that if we could enact legislation which 
would say, “In lieu of all Federal aid to education theporsonal and 
corporate, income tax is hereby reduced 1 percent.” That would be 
notice to the States and they could reach out and increase their income 
taxes lpercent on both the individuals and the corporations and have 
the money right in their own State and Undo Sam would not have 
to worry about it a bit. " 

Mr. Bailee. Your second proposal would not be as easy as the one 
which would require the Federal Government to turn back to the 
States lpercent of the tax. 

Mr. Scbtvneb. Probably not becauso when it is done as I have 
suggested it goes back and is practically earmarked either for school 
construction or for educational purposes. 

Now, some of the States say that school construction is not the 
greatest problem. The greatest problem that many of them have is 
new and modern equipment, it is raising money to pay the teachers 
enough to keep them instead of having them go to some other State, 
some other institution or perhaps to private industry. One of the 
big complaints today is the fact that teaoliers are not remunerated in 
accordance with the responsibility and perhaps the long years of 
training they have had to undertake. 

My own view is that, despite many of the reports to the contrary, 
the States and local authorities are doing a good job of taking care or 
their educational problems and their school construction. My own 
View further is that, if it were not for the fact that the Federal Ghm 
eminent siphons on so much of the wealth from each of the States, 
that these States themselves' would do even a better job than they are 
now doing. Simply, what I have proposed is that it' merely leaves 
in the States where the income is earned and the taxes are paid — that 
money in the States for States to solve their own problems. It is 
entirely in keeping with the very fundamental philosophy of thifc 
Government of 48 sovereign States. The reason tho communities feel 
that they have to come here is because we have taken away so much 
wealth from the States that Uncle Sam seems to be about the only 

E lace to which they can turn. This' plan I suggest would be merely 
saving the tax money there and letting them solve their own problems. 
Mr. Bailey. You would want, noweVer, to' earmark it for 
construction. ' i. • ’ ■ 

Mr. Scrivnek. My own preference would be educational purposes 
because construction is not the only problem we face. In come com- 
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munitiee the construction problem is pretty well solved. In others 
. it is not. In some localities it is a matter of getting new and modem 

S ment which they cannot now do. In others it is a matter of 
ng the demand for teachers* salaries to hold the teachers and get 
the type of teachers they would like to have. My proposal is simple, 
and under it there eoula not be, and, in fact, there should not be any 
Federal conic ’s, rules, or regulations. Tho States would solve 
their own problems under laws enacted by their own State legislatures. 

If I can depart just a minute and make a personal reference: when 
I was about 9 years old a neighbor of ours offered me a little black 
water spaniel. I wanted the dog mighty bad. It was just what I 
wanted, just as the States want help. So I asked my aad about it 
and he said, “Yes. you may have the dog but you are going to have 
to take care of it," Well, that was all right. I went down and got 
the dog and was pretty proud. Three days later when I came home 
the dog was in bad shape— bleeding, biting itself, and scratching. I 
thought it was having fits. I called my dad. and he looked at me and 
looked down at the dog. He turned some or the heavy hair back and 
smiled and said, “Well, son. nothing serious. It isn't fatal. All that 
is the matter is just a lot of fleas, xou are going to have to give the 
dog a bath and creosote dip." 

I complained about it, and he said this, which I have never for - 
gotten : “Just remember one thing, son : That the fleas always come 
along with the dog.” 

That is just exactly what you have when you have direct Federal 
dollars going out. You have the Federal controls going right along 
with them. That was true in every program we have had. It is true 
in vocational education which wa9 supposed to be without Federal 
controls, and now you have a whole book of Federal rules and regula- 
tions telling the States what shall or shall not he done in vocational 
education. The same is true in hospital construction, in school con- 
struction, everything that goes out. In social welfare they tell you 
the type of the workers, the education he must have, and direct every- 
thing, and, unless some simple, direct method such as I have suggested 
is enacted, you are going to have Federal control of education, and 
that is what everybody says absolutely they do not want. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman. 


Would you recommend that this cliche that we hear repeated every- 
where, “Federal aid without control," be changed to “Federal aid 
without Federal fleas”! 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, if you have ever had fleas you know they are 
mighty annoying. 

Mr. Gwinn. Especially Federal ones? 

Mr. Scrivner. Any kind. Now, there has been a question raised, 
Mr. Chairman, as to whether or not 1 .percent could be directly given 
to the States. I would point out that in the Organic Act of 1947 which 
related to the Organio Act of Guam/ that 100 percent of the Federal 
income tax stays In Guam for the Guamanian Government purposes. 
If you can keep 100 percent of the Federal income tax in Guam, you 
ought to be able to keep 1 percent in the 48 States and in the Terri- 
tones. To me it is just that simple. ■ 

Mr. Bailey. Have you inquired and had a ruling from the Attorney 
General’s Office? 
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Mr. Schivnkr. No, sir. Quite frankly, I have not, Mr. Chairman. 
I have talked to Borne of the folks that handle Treasury matters. 
Whenever you do you can always find a thousand reasons why some- 
thing cannot bo dono and seldom find ono reason why it can. 

We are talking about controls. As much as I could, in the limited 
time I have had, inasmuch os our Military Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee has been meeting ever since the first of January, I have studied 
both H. It. 1 and the administration bill and, even though we sav we 
want no Federal control of Federal aid, right in those two bills them- 
selves are literally dozens of Federal controls. They set out what 
the general mechanics must be, wliat the State agency must and can 
do, what the Commissioner must and can do, and when you analyze 
what the Commissioner can do in some of these bills he is almost a osar, 
lie can cut oil funds. He can do a lot of things in here unless there 
is submission by the States agreeing to their edicts. 

. . In connection with that I should point out that in nearly every State 
right now the State legislatures are now in session. In many of them, 
for instance in my own home' State. of Kansas, the day forming bills 
is past. They are about ready to wind up and hope to get out By the 
middle of March. They have no way of telling what kind of legisla- 
tion would be necessary because they do not know yet what kind of a 
bill Congress is going to pass. That means for the most part most of 
these States will not have an opportunity to enact new legislation to 
set up these State authorities which both these bills require, set up 
and provide for the funds and employees and everything else to take 
advantage of this bill not to mention the fact that, to comply With 
either bill, they have no way right now of providing the matching 
funds. It these' States are as hard up as they say they are now so 
that they cannot meet their general expenses, now are they going to 
raise the money necessary to meet the matching funds* . . . 

If you look down through a table that is before you and which I 
will insert, you will find .that some of the so-called poorer States are 
going to have to raise millions upon millions of dollars to match. 
Some will raise one-third. Some will have to raise ns much as two- 
thirds. Alabama, which is right at the top of the list so that you Can 
see it, is just one of those States Which is going to have to raise under 
the administration bill $13 million to match the $18 million grant. 
In addition to that, they are going to have to raise their regular pro 
rata share of the money' to meet the primary cost. That is another 
$3 million so that they have to raise $16 million iii taxes. If they 
cannot raise enough to improve their schools now, how are they going 
to raise $16 million ? . 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman. .. 

Our colleague spoke of the legislatures adjourning; Some of them 
are past the point where they can introduce any new legislation. Do 
you Know how ihany of the States meet only ever 2 years? 

Mr. Scrivner. The great majority of them meet every 2 years. 'i< 

Mr. Gwinn. Forty-five meet only every 2 years so that in 46 of the 
States where they are meeting this year they will not meet again until 
1959. : * 

Mr. SchivNEB. That is right. Now, to get the impact of H. R. 1, 
let U9 take the State of New York. The residents of the State of 
New York have to pay $112inillioh to meet their' pro rata share of the 
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$600 million Under the Kelley bill. The^ have to raise another $19 
million to match the Federal grant. ' Tliftt means that the taxpayers 
of the State of Ncvf York are going to have to raise $101 million for 
education. Now, they will get back from Uncle Hum $10 million. 
If it cornea under some of these bills it will be $49 million with Federal 
controls that will control not only the Federal but the State’s funds 
that are spent for education. It means that New York is out $112 
million. To get $19 million they must tax themselves $101 million. 
Mr. Bailkv. What hill are you analyzing I 
Mr. ScnrvNWfc IT. It. 1. 

Mr. Bam, xv. I thought we wore matching more than 80 percent. 
Mr. Sc*ivmkb. But they have to raise as much an Uncle Sam gives 
them in addition to their proportion of the taxes to pay fot the 'first 
$000 million. As you sit down and study it and see what is going 
to happen to these States, it is reully quite amazing. ‘ 

Mr. Baii/by. It would oven be rougher on the State of New York 
under the administration bill ; would it not? 1 ■' 

Mr. ScrtmrM, Yes. 1 Of course, that is only about $328 million so 
that the first take that Uncle Sam gots would be $00 millibn. Then 
they are onfe of the wealthier States so that they would only be matched 
one-third instead of two-thirds so that they have to match twice ns 
much. The Federal contribution would be $15 million. They would 
have to raise $31 million in addition to their $00 million. They would 
have tov raise $91 million and got back $18 million, limy would be 
short $78 million. • 

As compared to that, the 1 percent would return to the State of 
New 1 York, for either school construction or preferably for educational 
purposes, $120 million and they are having trouble with their schools 
even though they are one of the so-called bigger and wealthier States. 
Mr. Owinn. Mr. Chairman. 

Do you' remember whether we have ever before had a witness speak 
as this witness has for the State of New York 1 
Mr. Bailey. I cannot recall. I did not know that New York needed 
any assistance. 

< Mr. Scrtvnkr. Let me talk about my own State, 

Mr. Gwinh. Just one moment, if the witness please. Suppose New 
York State does not qualify under this Federal measurement about 
needy districts.' Suppose. that New York State does not come up 
with a single needy district. Then she pays through the nose and 
gets nothing back. 

Mr. Scwvnbh; That is right. Now, that is another Federal control 
because somebody in the Federal Government is going to decide 
whether New York is needy or not. . 

Mr. Gwmx. Exactly. ' 

(Mr. SoalvHiai. Somebody in the Federal Government is going to 
decide whether the States are doing what they should in the matter 
of school Construction or not. 

Mr. Bailbt. The gentleman must acknowledge that neither the 
Kelley bill, H. K.’l, nor the administration bill, is compulsory. It is 
elective. 

. ' Mr. ScaivNKii, . But at the same time, although thby may elect not to 
Come under either the Kelley bill Or the administration bill, thoy can- 
not elect not to pay their Share of the Federal tax to finance it for the 
other States; can they! 
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Mr. Bailey. Not very well. 

i Mr! Scrivner. So that they have to pay whethor they t..ko advantage 
of it or not. 

Mr. Bailey. Now, proceed With your regular presentation. ■ 

Mr. Scmvnbr. In summary, 1 would like to point out that, as I view 
both theso bills, they would inorcly establish another bureaucratic arm 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. I do not know 
how many employees would be required but, if it goes the way of all 
the other programs, it would be quite a few hundred or thousand em- 
ployees required to administer this thing, to go into the States and 
see whether the State agencies wore doing what they were told to do, 
whethor the local communities were progressing, whether they have a 
constructive' program or are working as last anti proceeding as rapidly 
as somebody thinks they should.' * '• i '*■' • ■ 

All of those things, of course, cost a great deal of tnoney. You can- 
not oven count the number of reports that would have to be made by 
the local school agency to the State and by the State to the Federal 
GdVemment, and then -the mandates that would conVe back from the 
Federal Government through the State to the local school board. It 
is 6ne of those things that could become one of the biggest bureauc- 
racies inall of Washington. . Not only that but under either of these 
nets it gives the Federal . Commissioner amrizing- power, 'if you will 
.just Study it, and we know from our own experience in legislation 
that whei*e the agency' is given the right' to' issue regulations the 
■Supremo Court has said that regulations have the force and effect of 
law. -Therefore, not this committee but the Commissioner’s Office 
would be Writing the laws that would be regulating the schools of the 
Nation. - / ; , 

I think that somewhere I have read that Mr. Folsom has said in so 
many words that, if Federal funds go out, of. course there are going 
to be Federal controls. That is exactly what everybody to whom I 
have talked has said he does rtot want any part of. That is Federal 
control of , education. They do not want Uncle Sam sitting on the 
school .board of every town, village, city, and State in the' Union. 

Npt only that, hut it is going to be slow. We .saw what liappened 
on this lease-purchase program. The redtape took 3 years and only 
1 building. is started up to uow.i X do' not Know how many years it 
would take to get schools started Under either of these bills' but, under 
the proposal I have made, if enacted, that could go into effect right now 
under your present existing State educational authorities, and you 
wQuldnotwait2or3,or : 6yeare. 

/Finally, neither bill would be temporary. The most permanent 
Federal activities startedas temporary measures. ■ 

I have taken more time, Mr. Chairman, than I intended. 

. Mr, Bailey. We appreciate your frankness. 

, , Mr. UdalI,.do you have. any questions!: If you have I will have 
to limit them to 1 minute. We have to hear these other witnesses. 

Mr, UdaUj, ■Naturally we respect very much the sincerity of our 
colleague in his proposal. X am puzzled about one tiling. You fee! 
that the States and local communities are doing an adequate job and 
are able to handle the problem, at the present time!., . , ■ 

Mr. Scrivker. Theyare doing as adequate a job, as their present 
finances will permit In' my owii hometown' the. biggest half, and I 
will say more than half, of our tax bill is going to schools. 
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Mr. Udall. I was wondering whether you actually , feel tliat your 
legislation is needed or whether you feel that tho States should be left 
on their own. 

Mr. Scbiyner. What'I am trying to do is to leave the States on their 
own and leave the money there for them to go on their own. 
i Mr. Udall. Let me ask one or two other questions. . 

Does your State have a program whereby the State government 
contributes money to the building of school classrooms? 

Mr. Sorivnxr. Yes; they have been contributing to the various 
school programs. Primarily the education problem is right in the 
school board of the city or district, but the State does contribute State 
fundd to certain school areas. 

Mr. Bailst. Tbo Chair would like to observe that that has only 
been within the list 8 or 4 years. Kansas was one of the few States 
0 years ago that did not contribute anything. 

Mr. ScKivxzx. As a matter of fact, I think somebody said we were 
oneof the backward States. 

< Hn BAnar. I did not get aronnd to describing it as backward but 
just a littld delinquent. >.l 

■■ Mr.:ScuvNBB. Bight now, as I said, over half of our tax dollars 
in my home town are going to education. . 

: Mr. Bailet. The burden is heavy locally, t 

. Mr. ScaivNER. Our tax rate in myhome city of Kansas City, Kans., 
is now $9.80 a hundred with only a $200 exemption. 

Mr. - Bailet. That is entirely too high. I think you need some 
Federal aid.' ’ 

Mr. Schivnek. Just leave our money where we can use it ourselves 
and we will get along without Federal aid. 

Mr. Bailet. Pardon me, Mr. Udall. ' > 

Mr. Udall. You have certainty presented here today what I think 
is a central problem in our whole governmental relationships of the 
State and Federal Government. Frankly, the thing that bothers some 
of us about thiB whole problem is that so many of the people that 
will comb here to this committee and will complain about high Federal 
L\ Ration and the Federal programs and talk about States rights — I 
ekpect any person who believes in States rights also believes inhaving 
the States assume responsibilities the way our colleague from the 
State of Georgia has done— they will oome here and fight a Federal 
aid program but; if a bill is introduced in the State legislature to set 
up a State' school authority to build schools, they will fight it to the 
bloody end, and the result is that in practically all of the States the 
States themselves ar<e doing nothing to build schools and the burden 
of building school classrooms is left on the little local school districts. 
That is true ! in b great majority of the States. • ■ 

Mr. Scrivneh. That is where it has historically been. Education 
is a local problem, It is local within your own county. It it within 
your own school districts. • In my view that is where it is. Of course, 
income tax for the most part is a State tax. Sales tax is a State tax. 
So from some Of these they redistribute some of the sales tax back 
to the communities for certain purposes. - ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Udall. Would y6u agree with' me that, schools and education 
being a State problem; it is entirely appropriate to usO the tax base 
of the whole State? to build flchooty. ’ 

. !(»h l V ' ', / * * i * ‘ t ‘ . 'I > ’ t ' ' ’ I 1 ' T - 5 ’ ’ ' > 
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it telol? 1 ™**' 1 do not g0 quit0 as £ar ** y° u do - I think primarily 

...£?5vF? AU< u It S w " fee ! in ? that what has gotten us into this 
crisis that we have talked about is that we have left the little local com- 
munities there and in many areas they cannot handle the job. I agree 

SJftffi 1 ‘Vp® exten t' Ii hi ^that if all the States had done wlS 
the State of Georgia has done, for example, we probably oould say 

lhat ,he SUlU * “» toLndl. (hiB 

Secretary Fofsom expressed the opinion here a few days ago, and I 
agreed with him completely, that if there is one thing can^ccom- 
5' 8 ( F t ra , ' 81 ? Program, whether it lasts for 4 or 6 or 8 
W i 8 0 tha V t ?•' actl ™£ # e States at th ® State level and get them 
to make a substantial contribution toward building of school facilities 

±^ r0Om £ BI !n t, A afc ma ^ then we will have a fiscal situation 
where we can handle the problem. We have wrestled with this, and 
appreciate your comments. ’ 

JELmuZTi Th&t J* P^y much the fundamental point of my 
gteseptation, to leave the money there so that the local district can do 

Mr. UnAix. We are not tax experts. We leave that fio the tax ex- 

r^Vhrtb”iu G r°.™“ find * n ftn impossible situ v 

'iinwhtih m°*? tates i5^ 8° 5n g to take over tlie responsibili- 

i n f fli/o n!i i U t d h lt wou , ld % a solution to leave, the money 

in these States and let them solve the problem. There.are just as many 

brains in the States as back here because everybody liere comes from 
on® of the States anyway. , 

: Mt.IJdalu Thatiis all f have. " ! ‘ 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Haskell f ; . 1 

I baye. one question. - It ‘hap btenitesii&xi to here 
educational |ev$l is related to, the economic prosperity of a 

£f 1 ® iV t] v. er T^ d ®» the ¥«ber the level ofthoeducation 

of the berson, the higher the economic level in general. I wonder if 
you feel this to be true? , 

Mr, Scrivner. I could not subscribe to that for this reason, with 
aSi ’ rt. a P 61 *® 1 }* 1 Reference. I never lived ip any wealthy community. 
All thesmaH towns in whi<?b I lived were just small towns. * 

the^prSi 8KEl4fc ■ ' • ■ was 8a * d * n broad terms, the South versus 

i, SoftivW^R. I will put up the educational programs in those 
communities with any community in theState or country. It is not 

detendnation 0ney ' * matter of SW matter and application and 

Mr. Haskell. Do you not feel then that the .economic condition of a 
community is related to its level of education? 

Mr.^aijyNER. Perhansit could be jinother words, jfeyerybody in 
^ sf tnatlkpow in some of your so-called wealthier 
States Can give their children more .(educational opportunities per* 
haps Gian some of us where so mahy of our folks Work in factories 
and packinghouses rhut you woul^T he surprised at,. hqw many of 
these workingmen s children get theii* education and go to universities 

88028—87— pt. 2 2 
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ond come out with high honors. ’ It is not a matter 1 of wealth: I can 
show you some of thepbbrest families in my district, that have’ turned 
out children who are among the beet educated and most brilliant ihen 
in our NntiOh today. • • :,i 

Mr. 1 Haskm.i;. Tam saying that; if the average grade graduation 
would be oighth grade in one area. versus sixth grade in another,’ it 
baa been testified to here by A number of witnesses, and I have, not 
heard anybody disagree with it;- that it is a good thing to raise the 
educational level and that it does help the Oconomic Well-being of 
the community. 1 ■ '■ ‘ ■ ; ' 

Mr. ScntvMKtt. There is no duration about that. 1 7 

■' 'Mr.TisHkciJ.: Now;I asked this to lay *' foundation' for hiy second 
question.- : 1 "'*■'* ■■ " ■’ ■••• ,>•••' "/■! •• . 

We had testimony here the other day that the city of Birmingham, 
Ala.,' voted down s local bond issue, su'd we khow that thoreis need 
for classrooms’ in that area: They would not assume the responsi- 
bility. Maybe it is because .the tax money not there. 'MoybO'iTis 
simply a nottScCeptancd of thd responsibility by the ioTkl citizens.' But 
-the* fact is ; that, ih ! my ’ opinion, Where we nit ve a lowOHeV'eVof edu- 
cation thid is not only a costly thing to that area but it hurts othbf 
States which ‘may be. the’ Wealthier ’States; Therefore, We catfnot 
divorce ourselves as. taxpayers In the’ Wealthier States from being con- 
cerned With the problems’ in the States that are less able to accept their 
responsibility educationally. * ; ■' ■ ’ ! 

.•Mr. S?WVnrr. Yes; pqt if you believe ;t!int thls IS a remibljc’bf 48 
Sovereign States, which is furidflth'ehlal in' this cbUntry/tn'eii whether 
the State of Alabama Or the city of Birmingham wants to do this is 
a matter of lock) responsibility. ; I do hot think that the Federal (Jov- 
ernment'has any business to hold a dub over them or offer a bait to 
entice them, because they are going to havo tb pay for this through 
their taxes. It is not any easier for me’ to pay my. Federal income taxes 
than to pay my State income taxes. < r 

As a .matter of fact, I feel that bejngcloeer to the State capital than 
tovWashiOgtOH that the taxpayer cah get a better return forHis' State 
tax dollar than f Or the Federal tax dollar, because he can watch what 
happens to it more easily. 

Air. I 1 a skew* I come.from the highest per capita income State in 
the YThidri '<in<i'We lose the. niohfv. T agrafe with you. I would like to 
see the money Stay at hohrte. However; .we know that certain States 



Mr. ScBivkEft. Primarily the responsibility' for education’/ ifeihtiie 
family; the parents. I could name . names of mfeny, , sons of ! immi- 
grants, sons of railroad men, ’shopmen, farmers, laborers. .Ordiiiarilv 
you would say they lack opportunity, yet the fathers and mdh.ero have 
worked and saved and seen t.b it that theit children got not only uni- 
versity education but professional education, Kansas City, Kans., is 
ai manufacturing town, not a wealthy place. 

' . Mr. Haskell T thihfc that is wonderful, but there are cbAiirmhi- 
tie« that arohottakingthfeir responsibility. ' ’ 

Mr. SchtvkaS} m?Shbuld.' 
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.. . My. H^skem* I know, they should. ; r--! : - .. 

Sir. Scriv^er.' I hadtowcrkiny tvay th'tVAfch school; . ■ ■ ■ ’ ' 
Mr.JlAiUiy., MryGwinn h^ pnemore question. ., . ; ‘ . 

Sir. Gwinn. Sir. Scrivner, you spoke with some conviction about 
federal control. You gave it a new nmne. -Now, what would you nay 
about, th^s; situation weXre jh right Here inf this committee? There 
is no source of mformatioii that lias Booh cited net's on our schoolroom 
shortage except the allegations’ of a bureaucracy in the Federal Gov- 

” ‘ 'came up with 

State Tn this 

ti°n in a position to produce necessary f unJa tv pne»et ^‘^h^froom 
’ shortage ;* the implicat ioiY being without Federal aid.' - < Thatbiirtfeuc- 
rticy provided the President and tliO Vice president Of the United 
States with the oiily ipjrprtnation thOy hayeon the so-called school* 
room shortage, What would you say as to whether or not that amounts 
to governmental monopoly of information and has>a strong element 
of .control in our thinking on thfe educational problem ! - • -•« 

Mr. pcRtyKin, Well, (tore, is no reason *hy there' would h'fcvb to be 
any monopoly on the. information,' - This committee would certainly 
be empowered to have its own stad investigators, and dig up the facts 
themselvef, ,f\nd see tvhetherf hat teportis ttjie or noit. ’ ' 

Mr. BAnter. If the Chair might be penhltced'fd iritea^pt, if the 
geiitleipanikeeps oil. talking I am going to conclude that lie is exercis- 
ing ti monopoly. ^ .r. 

; Mr.' SO rIv^eb. Thft hak beeri a new experience forme to sit on this 
side of the table. T ! l * ' 


T appreciate the opportunity of coming in and presenting to you. per- 
sonalty for the first time since it was proposed, the program which 
r have suggested. r ; « ’ < . 1 

' P AU * r * -W« appreciate, your frankness. ‘ '> : 

(Pursuant to, the direction of the chairman. the following exten 

Ol AM A# ttAHtAMlfA AttJ 1_ i! ll 1 * “ 


interpretation of the, language* under permission to exteMlhcre foi* 
lows my analysis of the Kelley bill, really a $1.2 billion bill, and the 
administration bill, each with tables following to show the tax impact 
of each, and some extraneous matters. 

H. K. 1 — A Procedural Aw alysis 
TITLE INPAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL A0EXCIE8 

tyhnarp condition* oftgrant* 

Stntca must match Federal funds with State funds on a dollar-for-dollar basts. 
The general mechanic* 

J* a State plan to the Federal Commissioner of Education. 

II. The Commissioner of Education approves the 8tate plan, providing It meets 
provisions of the proposed legislation. 

III. Allotments are set aside for each State on the basis of $1028 per school- 
age pupil within the State. 

IV. The Federal Commissioner of Education approves State projects, provid- 
ing they meet provisions of the State plan. y 

The State must — 

1. Submit : a State plan providing that a State agency will be the sole agency 
for administering the State plan. 
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The State agency muBt— I 

1. Set forth standards and procedures for determining eligibility of local edu- 

catlonal agencies. ' ■ „ . „ ... . 

2. Assure that funds paid to the State #111 be spent solely for school facilities 
construction projects which It approve#. 

, 8. Set forth principles for determining priority of projects. 

,4.. Set forth principles assuring that first priority yylll go to local educational 
agencies which are unable to finance the foil cost of needed school facilities solely 
because of a lack of financial reroorces. > 

5. - Assure that the priority principles will take Into account— 

. ■ <( 0 ) Financial resource* of all local educational agencies In the State; 

n (0) Efforts made and being made to meet needs out of State and local 
funds; 

■' (o) Urgency of needs for school facilities. 

6 . Provide for fiscal control and fund accounting procedures to report to 

the Federal Commissioner. . • • 

7. Give each local educational agency applying for approval of a construction 
project a hearing before the State educational agency. 

8. Provide for setting up standards on a State level for planning and building 

school facilities. ■ 

9. Report to the Oommlasloner In such form and with such Information as is 
necessary for the Oommlasloner to perform his duties. 

10. Assure that all laborers and mechanics of contractors and subcontractors 
working on federally Assisted projects will be paid the wage rate set by the 
Secretary of Labor, as provided by the Da vls-Bacon Act. 

The Federal Commission of Education must — < , 

1. Allot the fund to which the State la entitled on a basis of the number of 

schooVag? children in each State, ages 5 to 17, Inclusive, multiplied by the allot* 
ment per Ohlld. 1 " ■ .. .. V 

2. ' Approve' a State plan which complleswlth all provisions of the proposed 
legislation. 

; 8, State reasons for rejecting any State plan or any project proposed under 
any approved State plan. 

• 4. Reject all plans wherein there is no' guaranty or performance that provi- 
sions of the DavltFBacon Act are being observed. : , . 

• 5. Seek repayment by the State of any Federal funds which he considers 
diverted from original purpose, or not used In conformance with provisions of 
the proposed legislation. 

6 . Demand repayment of all federally expended funds On projects which are 
abandoned or which have not been completed in a "reasonable period” as Judged 
by him (the Federal Commissioner)! 

The Federal Commissioner of Education can— 

1. Reject the State agency’s principal plan or any projects for which the 
State agency seeks Federal funds, providing he cites reasons and stands ready 
to enter Federal court on the matter, should the State agency contest his decision. 

Court action may be carried through the Supreme Court. 
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Aid to education, B. R. 1 compared with H. R. 2889 


Scrlvner 



1 Figures for Maryland tnolude those for the District of Colombia tod Puerto Rioo, 

Nor*.— Income tax Include* collections for old-age Insurance, Actual benefit* would be eomewbat lets 
than shown In the Scrlvner plan after adjustment for that factor, an average of 7.2 percent. 

CO). I: The State’* proportionate share of tax necessary to finance the Federal program of 1600 mflUon 
based on historical Treasury figures, 

Cob f: Amount State must raise to match the grant 

Col. I: Total of Federal and State tax** which must be raised by tb« taxpayers of each 8tate. 

Col. 4: The Federal grant. . 

Col; 5: The amount of State tax coet over the Federal grant. 

Col. S: Amount each State would receive baaed on 1 percent of tbe lWfi personal and corporate Income 
taxes as reported by the Treasury Department. 

&.K.8986— A PROCEDURAL ANALYSIS 

TITLE I — FEDERAL GRANT ASSISTANCE TO 8TATES FOE SCHOOL DISTRICTS NEEDINO AID 
TO FINANCE UEOENTt/Y NEEDED SCHOOL FACILITIES 

Primary condition of yronti 

' State matching funds must be raised, in varying amounts, not to bo loss that* 
33% percent nor greater than 66% percent of the combined Federal-State grant 
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Thegetwral mcohanie* .v. or* .n * 't-w'.K 

1. The State submits a State plan to the Federal Commissioner of Education. 

II. Thd Federal Commissioner of Education approves the plan, providing, the 

plan meets requirements of the proposed legislation.* 

If I< Allotments, determined by various formulas, are set aside by the Federal 
Commissioner for each of the States# . , 

IV. Federal assistance^ to be givefi by the Federal Commissioner to States 
making application, if the States are in compliance with provisions of the pro* 
posed legislation. > 

The State agency must-* 

r i, . Be the sole agency for administering the State plan. . 

2, Submit a State plan setting forth standards ana procedures for determining 
eligibility of local educational agencies. 

8. Set forth standards for determining the order of priority for projects. 

4. Assure that highest priority will go to those local agencies which have made 
effort relatively commensurate with their resources, but' Solely because of a lack 
of resources are unable to finance the full coat of construction. 

5. Assure that, after highest priority, the order of priority will l>e based on 

relative need andf relative urgency, , , 

Wovlde a hearing for eVery applicant whose application for Federal funds 
is denied. 

, ,7. Provide for establishment of standards for planning and constructing school 
facilities on a State level. . 

8. Describe Steps taken toward making full and efficient use of sehodr/aciltties 
and State and local financial resources, including steps taken toward— 

(a) Providing qualified personnel to establish sound State educational 
programs; 

(b) Achieving economy In planning, construction, and financing of school 
facilities; 

(o) Developing a long-range plan for attaining a more efficient organisa- 
tion of school districts; 

(d) Modifying or removing restrictive debt and tax limits so that local 
tax sources may be used more extensively ; 

(e) Developing plans to aid school districts through State administration. 

0. Provide for fiscal control and fund accounting procedures to assure proper 
disbursement of and accounting for Federal funds. 

10. Report to the Federal Commissioner In such form and with much informa- 
tion as la necessary for the Federal Commissioner to perform his duties. 

11. In requesting funds from the Federal Commissioner, provide an explana- 
tion of the individual project work to be done including — 

(а) A description of the school facilities project ; 

( б) An estimate of the Cost of construction ; 

(©) A statement of the Federal-State grant proposed ; 

(d) Certification that— 

(1) The State agenty has followed Its plan of priority, etc., in deter- 
mining eligibility of the local district for which Federal funds are 

(2) State funds for the State's share of the cost will be available. 

, 52. Use funds received solety on the project for which they were reserved by 
the Federal Commissioner. 

13. Match with State fuuds the Federal funds. 

14. Repay to the Treasury ’of the United States the amount of Federal fuuds 
expended on hny project which the Federal Commissioner determines is not com- 
pleted within a “reasonable period.’' If the amount is contested, the decision 
of the Federal district court within the State will stand. 

15. Maintain its effort index in relation to the ''national effort Index," subject 
to being penalised by the percentage which It falls behind. 

16. Assure that all construction will be done under provisions of the Davis* 
Bacon Act. 

The Federal Commissioner must — 

1. Approve a State plan which meets requirements of the proposed legislation. 

2. Make no payments where It 14 determined that provisions of the Davis- 
Baeon Act as amended are not being pbseryed. 

8. Establish regulations setting forth various information, Including what con- 
stitutes "a reasonable period" for the completion of any project. 

4. Penalize by reducing the allotment for any State by the percentage by 
which said State's school effort index might fall behind tbe national school effort 
index. . ■ v ■ 


\ ! 

I / 
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Aid to education , U . R, 3986 compared with S. R. 2889 i ; 



5», 722, 722 


1 Figures for Maryland Include those for tbe District of Columbia and Puerto Rtoo. 

Note.— I ncome tax includes collections for old -are Insurance, Actual benefits would be somewhat less 


note.— income tax includes collections for old-age insurance. Actual oenei 
than shown In tbe Scrivner plan after adjustment for that factor, an average of 
Cd. 1: Tbe State's proportionate share of tax necessary to finance tbe red* 


based On historical Treasury figures. 


of 7.2 percent. 

deral program of $335,000,000 


CoL 2: Minimum amount State must raise under tbe formula* as prepared by tbe staff of U. 8. News & 
World Bebort. Feb. $, 1257. . . . 

Col, liTOtai of Federal end State taxes which must be raised by tbe taxpayers of each State. 

4* The Fad# 


Col. 5: The amount of State tax cost over or under tbe Federal grant. 

Col. 6: Amount each State would receive based on 1 percent oi the lWfi personal and corporate Income 
taxes as reported by tbe Treasury Department. 

Mr. ScravmiB. Mr. Chairman, the following is the language of 
House Joint Resolution 169 which embodies the principle of tne Scriv- 
ucr plan and the reasons for it: 

Whereas the Government of the United States, through taxes, Is siphoning 
a gVeat part of the wealth of our Nation out of tbe several States and Territories 
Into the Federal Treasury ; and 
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Whereas the Government of the United Stated ts collecting tax ts from nearly 
all sources of revenue Including taxes on Individual and corporate Income#, 
admission#, beverages, communications, gifts, luxuries, transportation, and from 
excises and other taxes, leaving to the Btates little but real and personal property 
and consumer sates as sources of tax revenue ; and 

Whereas at rates approaching confiscation of property, Btates aro still not able 
to ralso revenue sufficient to carry the rising costs of Btato and local govern- 
ments, and especially not to meet the demands for needed Improvements and 
higher salaries for the training of our youth; and 

Whereas It has been proposed that tbs Federal Government grant atd to tho 
Btates for educational purpoets; and 

Whereat It la neither economical nor efficient to withdraw huge sums out of 
the Btates and Territories and redletrtbuto funds undor bureaucratic regulation 
from the Federal Troaiury ; and 

Whereas tt la desirable tnat such atd bo accomplished by a simple, easy, direct, 
and efficient method, not hampered with bureaucratic restrictions, directions, or 
dictation; Therefore be it 

Ktiofced by Me Smote and /fosse of Representatives of the United States of 
American in vonprtss aucmkkd, That 1 per centum of all Income taxes collected 
on Individual and corporate incomes under Federal statutes shall be deemed 
to be revenue for tho Btato or Territory within which It Is collected, for use, 
for educational purposes only, without any Federal direction, control, or 
Interference, 

Bxo. 2. District directors of Internal revenue are hereby authorised and directed 
to transfer to the treasurer, or corresponding official, of tho Btato or Territory 
within which their respective Internal revenuo district are situated, at the end 
of each quarter, an amount equal to 1 per centum of tho taxes from Individual and 
corporate Incomes collected within such State or Territory during said quarter. 

Sto. 8. For purposes of Information only, district directors of internal revenue 
shall report the amounts transferred to State treasurers, or corresponding offi- 
cials, as authorised In section 2, to the Department of tho Treasury, accompany- 
ing such report with receipts from tho proper Btato officials verifying the amount# 
received by said Btate official 

Examples of editorial comment on the Scrivner plan aro to bo found 
in tho Congressional Record issues of January 22, January 28, and 
February 1L 85th Congress, 1st session. 

The reaction of some Stated to the need is well expressed by the 
following remarks of the Honorablo Harold Hundley, Governor of 
Indiana, speaking to the Indiana General Assembly. These are 
excerpts. 

Eoucation 

The other perennial problem for every Indiana Legislature has been that of 
financing onr public school system, which now Includes the 2 State-supported 
teacher colleges and the 2 State universities and their numerous extension 
centers. 

Education takes 54.6 percent of property taxes in Indiana today. The annual 
increase In total expenditures for schools has been about $20 million since 1952. 
After data are adjusted to meet livlng.coat changes, we find that the per-pupll 
cost has risen 65 percent since 1910. 

• assess 

It is essential that we continue to keep Indiana In the forefront of education. 
Ws want enough classrooms to house our children, and we want adequately paid 
teachers to instruct them. The postwar baby boom caused serious strains on 
existing school faculties in many communities. I am proud to say, however, that 
we are meeting those demands in our own Booster way without any outside help 
and according to the decisions and wishes of our local communities. 

The 1956 White House Conference on Education, which certainly was well 
attended by the advocates of a nationalised school system, estimated that Indi- 
ana must bare 1,100 new classrooms each year. Other surveys estimate our 
total classroom needs— for replacement of antiquated structures a# well as for 
Increased enrollment— at 1,000 per year. Well, a total of 1,928 new classrooms 
went into service throughout Indiana last September. Before next September 
there wUl be at least 2,100 more. And in 1958 the number will be stepped up to 
2,400, and even more if our various communities deem it necessary. Thus we 
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are providing theao new clnwrooim twice a* fa* t as the advocate* of federalized 
education a ay we should be building them. 

Ami wo ore doing thle with our own money, If you please, In a magnificent 
manifestation of home rule. The present federalized education program calls 
for projmsod Washington help for school buildings alone. At present their 
proimsal would provldo for only a smalt fraction of the total cost of American 
public school education, even though they want the States aud the local com- 
muulttea to surrender their rights for such a pittance. 

******* 

By our clorotod attention to building enough new classrooms to care for our 
children and our concerted recruiting of new teachers to Instruct them, wo 
Boosters have completely refuted the well-financed and highly organised pres- 
sure campaign of misinformation and propaganda Intended to kill home rule and 
to establish a nationalised school system. 

According to o lifelong student of governmental centralisation, Senator Harry 
Byrd of Virginia, "any contribution by tho Federal Government to our public 
schools will result In Washington telling ns how to mh them and what textbooks 
to use. Grants to the States always lead to paternalistic government . 0 

It would bo nothing short of a national calamity to permit our free public 
school system to bccomo dependent on Federal aid. The best safeguard against 
this threat Is to continue local control of our public education on the basis of 
our traditional Booster home rule. 

Indiana has become the leader In awakening nationwide resistance to the pro* 
gram of gathering under one single governing authority our schools, our public 
welfare administration, and other key units of American civilisation. Extrem- 
ists know they can never capturo America unless It Is by concentrating all func. 
tlons under one central authority and then seizing It. The people of Indiana, 
regardless of political party affiliation, have repeatedly endorsed this home-rule 
fight, and I assure you that I will continue It as vigorously In the office of gov- 
ernor as I did when I was a member of tho legislature and then the presiding 
officer of the senate. 

Mr. Bailev. Our next witness is William Adams, representing the 
Investment Bankers Association. We are hopeful that we can get 
6omo information on title 2 of this legislation involving a fund out 
of which we will make loans to school districts. 

You may further identify yourself, Mr. Adams, and proceed with 
your testimony, please. You might identify your associates, if you 
will. 

STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM V. ADAMS, CHAIRMAN, MUNICIPAL 

SECURITIES COMMITTEE, INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

OF AMERICA; FRANK MORRIS, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, INVEST- 
MENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION; AND CORDON CALVERT, MUNICI- 
PAL DIRECTOR, INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is William M. Adams. I am president of Braun, Bos- 
worth & Co., an investment banking firm which underwrites and 
deals in bonds of States, municipalities, and other public agencies, 
The principal office of our firm is in Toledo. Ohio, but I am in the 
Detroit office and we have branch offices in other cities. I am testify- 
ing today as chairman of the municipal securities committee of tne 
Investment Bankers Association of America. 

On my left is Mr. Frank Morris, research director of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, and on my right is Mr. Gordon Calvert, 
municipal director of the InvestmentBankers Association. 

The Investment* Bankers Association is a voluntary unincorporated 
trade association of investment banking firms and security dealers 
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who underwrite and deal in all types of securities. ^ It was organized 
in 1012 and has operated continuously since that time. Our associa- 
tion has over 800 member firms in the United States and Canada, 
.including about 100 commercial banks, and our members have, in 
addition to their main offices, ovor 1,300 registered branch offices. .We 
thus have members with either main or branch offices in practically 
all parts of the country. These firms in the aggregate do a large per- 
centage of the underwriting, distribution, ana trading of bonds issued 
by States, municipalities, school districts, and other public agencies to 
finance construction of schools. ' , 

It appears that the three principal questions to be>conBidered with 
respect to proposals to provide Federal aid to education are : 

, fl) The extent of the need for additional classrooms. 

(2) The capacity of the States and local educational agencies to pro- 
vide the needed classrooms. 

(8) If it is determined that a program of Federal aid to education 
js necessary, the type of Federal aid which would be most effective in 
providing t lio needed classrooms. 

Accordingly, we propose to discuss each of those three questions 
briefly and to provide some factual material which we hope will be 
helpful to the committee in reaching a decision. 

<l) TUB EXTENT OP TUB NEED >'OH ADDITIONAL CLAS8HOOJI8 

Statistics compiled by tho Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with respect to enrollment and needed classrooms in the fall 
of 1056, based on a questionnaire sent to State school officials, appear 
to be tho most current and reliable statistics available. A general 
evaluation of those statistics is essential to a fair appraisal of tne need 
for additional classrooms. With respect to the estimated 80,000 class- 
rooms needed as of the fall of 1056 to accommodate excess enrollment, 
the estimates in each State were made with the assumption that Fed- 
eral aid might be granted on the basis of the reported need for addi- 
tional classrooms and these estimates are probably inflated in some 
cases above actual need. 

Just as n matter, of curiosity I went to my local school officials and 
said, “I presume you answered a questionnaire from your State super- 
intemlent.’* They did. I said, “When you answered that and stated 
the number of ’classrooms needed for excess enrollment, on what did 
you base that!” ' Knowing the schools and having a few children in 
school myself, I know the classrooms. He said: 

There are four of the buildings built in the late twebtlea, each of which being 
elementary schools bad a library in it. We bare never used those for libraries 
because we needed them for classrooms. One we split in two. The other three 
; we have used as Individual classrooms. 

" My children have gone there and had classes in those rooms. He 
said: ' . ' _ . 

We turned In the need for fire schoolrooms. 

He said— ^ 

We will never, of course, provide those schoolrooms. We do not contemplate 
doing so and we will continue to use those rooms. 

Well, five may seem like a very small number but, When you tnultiply 
this by the number of school districts in the United States you can come 
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up with quit© a few classrooms needed, but I assure you from my 
knowledge of the situation and the statement of these officials, that 
they never even to provide those classrooms. 

With respect to the 79,000 classrooms estimated to be needed to 
replace “unsatisfactory facilities,” it if our understanding tliat class- 
rooms have been rejiorted as “unsatisfactory” in some States even 
though the facilities are in accordance with local classroom standards 
and Tn other States classrooms are automatically, classified as “un- 
satisfactory” after they have boon in use a specified poriod of years 
even thougn the classrooms are actually satisfactory. 

The statistics reveal that the 1,086,768 classrooms for elementary 
and secondary schools available in the fall of 1056 for the 81,527,695 
students enrolled at. that time provided on a nationwide basis a class- 
room for every 29 students. , On a State basis, in only six States— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, Georgia, Maryland and North Dakota — 
was the ratio of enrolled pupils to available classrooms in the fall of 
1956 higher than 82 to 1. Thus, it appears that the need for new class- 
rooms is created principally by : (i) Tbeshift of population into areas 
without adequate classroom facilities; and (2) the replactment of 
unsatisfactory facilities. , 

Figures on “double sessions” and overcrowded classrooms' may 
present a distorted picture unless it is noted 'that: (a). No actual 
overcrowding is caused by using a classroom for double sessions for 
kindergarten classes whicn meet only for a half day ; and (5) in some 
cases classes are overcrowded, although vacant classrooms are avail- 
able, to minimize operating costs. 

Where do we stand in meeting the need for additional classrooms? 
In considering the estimates of needed classrooms by State officials, 
as compiled by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
we suggest that primary consideration be given to the classrooms to 
accommodate excess enrollment because estimates of classrooms needed 
to replace facilities “unsatisfactory” by Federal or State standards in- 
clude many classrooms that are satisfactory enough by local standards 
that the local school districts are not, attempting to replace them. 
The statistics indicate that 80,000 additional classrooms wero needed 
as of the fall of 1956 to accommodate excess enrollment and tha^ as 
of that date, 69,200 classrooms were scheduled for completion during 
the school year. , 

Mr. Dauby. Bet me interrupt yoy. Do you think that, that state- 
ment will be borne out? 

Mr. Adams. In scheduling classrooms for completion I understand 
it to mean that the contracts have been let aud the financing has been 
provided. • , ■ • , , > 

. , Mr. Bailyy. You understand wrongly. The program for last year, 
1056, was 69,000 and they got 62,000 or 63,606. You know as an -in- 
vestment banker the tight money situation right now. You know that 
$191 million of this type of bonds was held up in the last 60 days 
and not offered in the market because of the high interest rate. You 
know that there, will not be anywhere near 60,000 school classrooms 
constructed under the high interest rates, so ju6t do not kid the com- 
mittee about it 

Mr. Adams. May I proceed, sir? 

. Mr, Bakzy. You may procede. 

Mr. Gwin.v. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Bailey. Yes, sir. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. The gentleman is obviously a student of the situation. 
It is equally obvious that some of his testimony is contrary to the 
chairman’s notion of things. I object to characterizing a witness as 
one attempting to kid the committee in the first 5 or 6 minutes of his 
testimony. 

Mr. Bailey. I have no intention of withdrawing my remarks but 
I will say in explanation that the gentleman, being an investment 
banker, knows that the program that has been carried on by the 
districts throughout the country over the last 3 or 4 years cannot be 
carried on. As proof of that, let me point out to you that in the 1055 
program less than 5 percent of the construction work was carried on 
at an interest rate in excess of 8 percent. In the I960 program over 
40 percent of the construction was carried on at an interest rate in 
excess of 8 percent and it is estimated that os much as 60 percent of 
the program this year will be at an interest rate in excess of 3 percent. 
Now, they just will not vote bonds and they just will not keep up the 

05.000 that we had in 1905 and the 03,000 that we hod in 1950. That 
is the point I am making. 

Mr. Adaus. I have some figures along that lint that I would like to 
present. 

Mr. Bailey. I will appreciate your going ahead with them but 
really wo expected the major part of your presentation to give the 
committee some information on title 2 of the legislation. However, 
since you are approaching it from the overall picture, just go ahead 
with your testimony. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman. 

I trust the gentleman who is a citizen and a parent of children in 
the school system of Toledo, will not bo diverted from giving us his 
information which he has generally. Indeed, I expected the witness 
who is a bond salesman to be looking for business and maybe to join 
in the exaggeration of the need for bond issues in the school districts. 
I think the gentleman who is testifying against his own interests some- 
what is entitled to unusually high rating in credibility. 

Mr. Bailey. The gentleman will please proceed. 

Mr. Adams. In the 4 months since the date of the estimates, October 
1, 1950, there have been 880 issues of school bonds aggregating $684,- 

006.000 to finance construction of additional elementary and secondary 
schools. In estimating the additional classrooms provided by this 
financing there are two factors to be considered : 

First. Construction Bevlew, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the United States Department of Labor, in 
a study of expenditures for school construction in the period 1947-54 
found that 71 percent of the total expenditure was financed by borrow- 
ing, and that tno other 29 percent came from other sources, principally 
current income and cash balances. Therefore, the total amount ex- 
pended for school construction is actually on the average about 30 
percent from sources other than the bond issue to finance such 
construction. Thus, about $978 million in additional elementary and 
secondary school construction has been provided by the $684,606,000 
of bond financing from October 1, 1956, through January 81, 1957. 

Secondly, in translating dollar amounts spent for school construc- 
tion into classrooms, we use a figure of $30,000 per classroom. In 
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checking classroom costs lor elementary and 6econdnry schools in 
various parts of the country, we have found that classroom costs — 
including a proportionate part of the cost for additional facilities, 
such as cafeterias, auditoriums and gymnasiums— ordinarily run 
more than $30,000 per classroom for new secondary schools, less than 
$30,000 for new elementary schools and substantially less than $30,000 
for both secondary and elementary school additions, and that $30,000 
per classroom is a fair and realistic basis for estimates. The $978 
million of school construction resulting from the $684,606,000 of school 
bond financing during the past 4 months provides an approximately 
3*2,000 classrooms in addition to the 09,200 classrooms scheduled for 
completion as of October 1, 1056. 

Mr. Gwinn. Can you estimate the total on that basis for the whole 
year! 

Mr. Adams. I have a figure that I am arriving at a little later in the 
statement, if I may, sir. 

At this point, we would emphasize that the actual financing during 
the past 4 months demonstrates indisputably that State and local 
school agencies have been able to finance school construction at pre- 
vailing interest rates during that period — about which we subsequently 
will comment further — and also demonstrates the lack of foundation 
for statements submitted to this subcommittee that financing of school 
construction is slowing down. 

Mr. Bau.ev. Let the Chair interrupt at that point. You say that 
these have been voted within the last 4 months, is that right! 

Mr. Adams. No, sir, they have been sold within the last 4 months. 

Mr, Bailet. And they hftve no part in the 1950 program. The 
1956 program is concluded now and resulted in about ©,000 class- 
rooms. These bonds authorized within the laBt 4 months would have 
to be in the 1957 program so that, when you add the number of class- 
rooms that this new financing would bring about, when you add tjiat 
onto the 63,000 that were actually constructed in 1956, you are getting 
a distorted picture because these are coming within the 1057 program. 
We are already in the 1956-57 year. 

Mr. Adams. The figure that we have used is schoolrooms expected 
to be completed within the 1956-57 school year. 

Mr. Bailet. Before July 1 of this year! 

Mr. Adams. That is corrects The others have all been sold and 
we are figuring the totr.1 figure on the basis of the sales of bonds 
voted since that time. 

Mr. Baiut. Will the gentleman provide the committee with infor- 
mation as to how much of the $684 million authorized have actually 
been sold ! 

Mr. Adams. I am coming to that in the report, if I may! 

Mr. Bailet. Go ahead. 

Mr. Adams. $684 million of school bonds I have stated have been 
sold in the past 4 months. Does that answer your question! 

Mr, Bailet. Will the gentleman explain the statement in the news- 
papers in the last week to the effect that $191 million of that financing 
was deliberately held back and not put on the market! 

Mr. Adams. I am covering that part of the report a little later, if 
I may. 

Mr. Bailet. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Morris. Could I speak to that, please? Wo are the source 
of t lie information Of Svhicn you speak. The $191 million in postpone- 
ments duringthe fourth quarter' included all State and local govern- 
ment bondBjliot ohty school bolidst. : ' • • ■ u • 

Mr. Hailey. You will acknowledge that the majority of those aro 
school bonds? * * ' 

Mr. IdoRma. Xoi eir. " Only, a very small’ part are school bonds. 
We have'flg^resoji school bonds. ' . ■ ’ 

Mr. Adams; Of that’ amount,' may I say, that 62 million were Sihte 
Of Michigan higluvay bonds. : 

Mr. Hailey. You* cannot very well call those municipal if they 
axe State bonds. 

Mr. Adams. Well* that is incliided in State and municipal figuics 
that we are using, sir. We combine the two. Of that amount $52 
million' Wore State 1 of Michigan highway bonds, and another largo 
block were State, of Connecticut highway bonds. : There Were $75 
million in State of Connecticut' high way bonds which were Hot sold. 
It is intercetingtoj)Oint but ih that connectiOn that tile State of Michi- 
gan when '.they otfCrcd thcSe’ bonds hhd 1 , established a maximum rate 
somo Months piWVioffsiy of S^' peWept.; The bonds were offered 
Dacembijr^ 'oV'frWn'tl ho bids were 'forthcoming at ! that time* on $52 
million Worth’ Of bonds! They needed the funds badly. Immediately 
they got action to raise the rate to 4 porcent'Un'd rcAdvertiscdthe bonds 
in Januatw hncl'it just, goes to show. that'We do- nit know all ’the 
answers, dnit ! in’, Jhntimfy they were able td sell 5 $27 ’million of those 
boipls' at A 3.36 intefcSt cbst Sothat; by'h&viftg unfortunately s& a )bw 
rate, and being Unable to sell theip in December, 5 they W-ere able'to'sAvo 
0.14 ih interest costs ih Jrtlltinry. . . , ' •• ■ '* '* 

Mr. Bailey; Thci gentleman Is telling ns then that the tight money 
situation is easing up? •.r-t • » > • : ; * 

Mr.' AnAMe; Tire bond market- Would definitely indicate that the 
average yields have gone from 3.24 to 2.98 percent since early January, 
that is, interest' costs hnvd dropped 0.26 percent. ’ I am certain that 
many of our school bonds in Michignn have been sold a half of 1 
percent lower iiithA last week than they sold 6 weeks ago. "•'? ■ 

Mr. Gwink. Then in truth the number of school bonds that were 
withheld and not marketed was very 8hiall? 

Mri Adams; ■ It was very small; sir. • .>>\f . \> 

Mr; Morris has checked and found that of the $191 million post- 
poned in the fourth quarter. only $23 million were for schools. Now, 

I ’will give yoti a 1 little later in this statement the ifAasons for soino 
of those not being Sold which I think are eqiiivalent’in some cases to 
the reason why we were not able to sell our State of Michigart highway 
bonds. •• : • ••■ ! 

Iq short, the school financing for the past. 4 months projected for ’the 
full year would mean an expenditure for school construction of -ap- 
proximately $2,000 million to provide about 00,600 classrooms in 
addition to the 69£00 scheduled’ as of October 1, 1956; for completion 

during the school year. */' • 1 ; >: 

Another measure of coming school financing is provided in the 
Bond Buyer inventory of ^proposed State and municipal bond issues 
which ns of November 9, 1956- — this inventory did not include issttes 
under $500,000 and we have eliminated issues for Svliicli ajipwwnl 
elections had not yet been held — included school-bond issues for ele- 


l 

* 
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ihentary and secondary schools aggregating over $1,712 million. Bond 
approval elections from November 0 through January 81 have au- 
thorized ah additional $208,285,000 of school bonds. 

• iMr. BAiLBr. I believe the program i for 1956 approximated $2% 
billion; is that right, so that you are estimating that there will be $100 
million more construction irt'1957 thatt there was in 1956. I believe 
Mr. Folsom presented a figure of $2 U> billion for the prograni for 
1956. ■ : j- • 

’ Mr. Adams. I will see if we can check that figure definitely.- I 
would not say, however, that this figure would be a nnal figure for the. 

f ear 1957 because I happen to know one particular instance of where 
have been tiding to help out a local board that is planning oh selling. 
$3% million in bonds and they plan to sell those bonds in April .‘ana* 
hope to break ground by May and have that school well uhder way 
during this year so that this thing would, be a continuing proposition. 
Itdoes not mean that these would be the only schoolrooms that would 
he completed in this yeluv. < ■ j • . 

Mr. Gwinn. There may be more? : .• rr 

Mr. Adams. There may be quite considerably more.-i. . v, 

Mr. Bailey. At this point, If the witness will permit an interrup- 
tion, I notice that we have some gentlemen 'here that appeared ybeter-i 
day representing the national chamber of commerce.- Tt-seems that 
since we have another out-of-State witness to hear, ‘We -will not be) 
able to get to finishing up the testimony because there is a' session Of 
the House at 12 o’clock. Would it be possible, Mr. Miles, for your 
representation to come back Monday morning? ' . . . • 

Air. Miles. If that is the wish of the chairman, yes, sir. 1 ■ « > • 

Mr. BaileV. I see no Other way out of it. I aid ndt want to keep 
you waiting here all morning. We will schedule your reappearance 
for Monday morning. r i.; 

You may pfcceed. . - : ■ i,. . 

Mr. Adams. I will 'start again with this statement regarding the' 
bohds advertised for sale. •< > ; 

Another measure of -coming school, financing is .provided in the 
Bond Buyer inventory. of proposed State and municipal bond issues 
which as of November 9, 1956-’— this inventory did nOfc include issues 
under $500,000 and we have eliminated issues for which approval 
election^ had not yet'been held-— included school bond issues for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools aggregating over $1,712 million. Bond 
approval elections from November 9 through January 81 have Author- 
ized hn additional $208,285,000 of school bonds. The school bonds' 
authorized as of November 9, plus the additional school bonds author-- 
ized through January 81, aggregate ove* $1,920,286,000 'which, in- * 
creased by the usual percentage 1 ofconstrUction fiihds from other 
sources, would provide over $2,748 million of school construction-— 
over 91,400 classrooms at $80,000 ’per" classroom, which is in addition 
to 69,200 classrooms scheduled ns of October 1 , 1966, ' for completion' 
and again I say, throughthe school year 1056 And 1957 and several' 
thousand classiooms financed between October 1, and the dat4 of the 
inventory; and these figdres. omit (1 ) ■ many authorized issues under ! 
$500,000, which in the past have made tip approximately 18 percent* 
of total school financing and (2)' issues authorized for several 
purposes when it was not possible to determine how much of the 
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authorization was for school construction. Additional bond approval 
elections are scheduled for coming months. Large amounts of the 
authorized school bonds are being offered and sold daily. For exam- 
ple, the Bond Buyer contained invitations for bids on Friday, Febru- 
ary 15, for $14,137,600 school bonds; on Monday, February 18, for 
$85,745,000 school bonds; on Tuesday, February 19, for $28,176,000 
of school bonds; and on Wednesdays February 20, for $19,474,600 of 
school bonds — a total of over $97,600,000 in the last 4 days. 

' In summary, while 80,000 classrooms were estimated to be' needed 
as of the fall of 1966 to accommodate excess enrollment, 69,200 in- 
struction rooms were scheduled as of October 1, 1966, for completion 
during the current school year, and I mean the 1056-67 school year, 
bond sales during the last 4 months should provide about 82,600 
additional classrooms, and the rate of school bona sales during the last 
4 months projected for the full year would provide construction of 
over 96,600 classrooms in addition to the 69,200 olaserooms scheduled 
as of October 1, 1966, for completion during the current school year. 

Mr. Baiujt. Let me interrupt the witness there. In the comparison 
of the 1956 year, the current fiscal year, with 1960, there were only 

22.000 classrooms constructed in I960 so that a 60 percent increase 
over that would not be much. 

Mr. Adams. That is a 160 percent increase. This is the amount 
expended for school construction. 

Mr. Baiuet. That brings you in line with Mr. Folsom’s figures 
where you double 22,000 and add one-half of 22,000 and you have about 

65.000 classrooms and that is what you are going to construct, not 

90.000. 

< Mr. Adams. That was for the year 1966. Those would be completed 
within that calendar year. 

Mr. Gwinn. 150 percent would be how many? 

Mr. Bailbt. 160 percent of 22,000. 100 percent additional would 
be 44,000 and half of that 11,000 which would be about 66,000 class- 
rooms. That is just about what the program worked out to. Mr. 
Folsom said it would reach ^9,400, and not 69,000, and certainly not 

90.000, as the gentleman wouid have us believe. , 

Mr. Adams. May I ask you where the 62,000 during the calendar 
year 1956 came from ? 

Mr. Baiuit. I believe that that statement of his was based on the 
calendar year. 

Mr. Adams. Our figures that I have given you of 69,000 are for 
the current sohool vear which would end June 80. In other words, as 
of October 1, our figures state 69,000 scheduled for completion before 
the end of that sohool year, June 80. 

Mr. Bahjbt. The Secretary said that actually it was 63,000. He 
must have been on a calendar year basis when he reported to us. 

Mi*. Gwinn. Have you any further statement to make on this? 
We do not want to leave any room for controversy on these facts. 
These are very important facts in our osculations. 

Mr. Adams. Our statement was to the effect that, based on the 
bonds that were.voted and sold in the last 4 months, if you project 
that on a full year’s basis that there would be 96,000 classrooms con- 
structed in the course of a 12-month period. 

Mr, Gwinn. Of the school year 1957-68? 
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Mr. Adams. That could veiy readily be. If the bonds were sold 
in the fall it is very doubtful that any schoolrooms would be con-' 
structed before the end of the year. • 

Mr.,GwiNNi Getting back now to the 1056-57 school year, you 
stated, to repeat those facts, what the total construction on the basis 
of bonds sola at $30,000 per schoolroom turned out to: be. 

Mr. Adams. Our figures of 09,200 were: the figures of schoolrooms 
scheduled for completion during the 1950-57 school year. -.Then 
our'other figures that wore a projection are based on the bonds that 
have been sold in the last 4 months. NoW, I do not know when they 
will be completed or when they may be started..!" .*»'■ . ; 

Mr. {Bailey. Certainly, they would not be completed beforo July 
lifyou are on a fiscal-year basis. • v. 

: Mr. Adams. I would doubt it very much. • ■ i . i 

Mr. Bailey. Let me at this point quote from the Commissioner’s 
testimony. Mr. Folsom testified : u «. .. 

Last year, about 63,000 classrooms were built at a, cost of about WUIon. 

Mr. Haskell. That is 1955-56? . ", . . . . ; . 

, Mr, Bailey. That is 1955-56, jmesumably, arid cduld have be^n on 
a calepdar-year basis. He goes on?' 

And the States estimate that they may build up to perhaps .09,000 classrooms 
for this year. ! 

: Mr. Haskell* Would the chairman yield?. : bb. • 

■ Mr.' BaiLEy. That would be 1956-57,. so that he was talking 
about-*-*— : ■ 

Mr. Gwinn. The same figure that the gentleman spoke of, , , 

Mr. Bailey. The gentleman is having up believe that there will be 

90.000 classrooms ana it is not, in the program of the Commissioner of 

Health, Education, and Welfare. ■. . • • . . . f < ■ -'i 

Mr. Landrum. {Will the chairman permit a noumember of the sub- 
committee to make a statement? % : : - •'» i . • 

Ml-Bailey. I will, if you will be brief. ; • 

i Mr.' Landrum.. I will try to be, I will, riot make any, if you desire. , 
Mr. Bailey, Go ahead. • - : 

Mr. Landrum. <1 understand the gentleman’s figure of 96,000 to be 
a projection based on the amount of school bonds marketed in the 
last 4 months, meaning to say that if we continue to market bonds 
at a similar rate during this present year for school construction that 
at the end of the year we will have marketed enough bonds to build 

96.000 classrooms more, i , ; ■ ; I . • , . : 

Mr. Adams. 96,000. : That is correct, sir. May I say this: That the 

statement had been made,' as I understand, that the irate of / school 
finaheingiwas slowing down and we have, merely used these figures 
for the last 4 months duripg a period, I believe you will agree, of very , 
tight money to show that the financing is going right ahead and that, 
if you want to use those 4 ninths as a oasis for projection, you would, 
be able to build on that projection 96,000 classrooms in the course of 
the financing in the next IS inonths, . ;■ , ,, , 

, Mr. Baiwy. May the Cfiair quote from the Current Outlook, of 
Business Week. It says: . ,, ,« : 

The investment Banker* Association of America finds that $101 million of 
bonds were held off the market In the last year’s fourth quarter. • , . < ' ‘ 

Then they add: 

88025 — 5V— pt. 2 1 — 3 
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Education represents far and stray the biggest need uow being felt In the tax- 
exempt market, highway programs notwithstanding. 

Mr. Adams. I think I would certainly agree with that. : 

Mr. Qwinn. That is not in conflict with the witness’ testimony. 

Mr, Adams. No. 

Mr. BAtLEr. Do you mean that they are buying school bond in 
preference to buying highway bonds f 

Mr. Adams. No, I have explained that in the 1 instance there were 
$62 million of State of Michigan bonds which is a very large chunk; 
of that $101 million and I belieVe the State of Connecticut bonds was 
one issuo of $76 million. 

In one instance the State of Michigan were unable to sell the bonds 
because they had set a maximum coupon rate which would not permit 
the sale. In the other instance the State of Connecticut were advised 
to postpone their sales to a more favorable market. Many people post- 
pone sales when the need is not imperative to a time when they feel it 
is more propitious to sell the bonds. 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Haskell? 

Mr. Haskell, To make sure that I have these figures right I read 
the President’s message and he said that in 1955-50 the rate was 63,000 
classrooms. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare said 
60,000 in 1056-57. ■ Is your forecast 1067-68 or is it splitting this in 
the middle? 

Mr. Adams. I would like,’ if I can. to clarify it in this ways Tliat 
its of October 1, 1956, ‘according to the statement of the Department 
60,200 rooms were scheduled for completion. Now, we interpret that 
ns. meaning that the financing is done, the plans are laid, and the 
schoolrooms are to be completed before the end of . the school year, 
1056-67. Now, forgetting that, we simply then ore picking up with 
the now bond sales that nave occurred since 'that date because lam 
quite certain that, no one iB going to say that they* have scheduled a 
building for completion unless they have financed it. We have picked 
up then beginning October 1, 1056,' and shown the financing that lias 
occurred since that, date and projected the schoolrooms that you coiild 
build at the rate of $30,000 a schoolroom over a year’s time. >'■■■ 

Mr. Bailey. You should n6t add them to ‘the humber that was 
scheduled for completion under the previous financing or you get a 
distorted picture because some of them that were financed in 1056 
will hot be completed even at the end of the fiscal year June 30 of this 
year. • •. 

Mr. Qwinn. I understand that the gentleman is talking about new 
fjnauohig, not 1956-57 financing. That is past and gone, 

Mr. Adams. That is correct. 1 . < 

Mr. Qwinn. He is talking about the 1057-58 school year, is that 
correct? '• ’ ' • • r •-< 

Mr. Adams. We’ are simply saying that this money has been pro- 
vided for the construction of schoolrooms.; Many places hill possibly 
sell bonds ahead of time and inay hot even start the construction for 3 
or 4 or 6 months. I have no way. of knowing when these buildings 
may be completed. I rim Simply saying that the financing has been 
provided, the money is there and when they may build T cannot say.’ 

- Mr. Haskem, But probably the completion would come in 1067-58? 

Mr. Adams. I would say that is a veiy fair assumption. 


i 
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Ml*, Gwinn. At any rate, tlie year in which you estimate 06,000 addi- 
tional schoolrooms is 1 ''57-58? 

Miv Adams. That is correct. 

Mr. Haskell. Could I ask one question? I am asking a question 
on the bond market. Are most classrooms financed in these 4 months 
or is it general that it continues about even around the year or how 
does that work from past experience? 

Mr. Adams. Wo went back and checked on that quite carefully, and 
I have here the financing thiit runs back on all municipal financing 
for tile years from 1047 to date and there is nothing here in all those 
years that- would lend you to believe or come to any conclusion that 
the financing for those 4 months would be other than an average pro- 
jection for a year. We looked for that same thing. As a matter of 
fact, the only month, it seems to me from my experience in this busi- 
ness and from looking at these figures, that is generally a very low 
month in financing is the month of August. That is generally a low' 
month. 

Mr. Haskell. So that you think it is fair to project these 4 months 
ns a possible average as it were? 

Mr. Adams. Definitely we do, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. ‘For the record^ I think, Mr. Chairman, it should 
appear that the witness is talking about actual statistical bond issues 

issued and offered for the market 5 

Mr. Adams. Alid sold. ' * 

Mr. GWinn. And sold, ns a basis for projecting the number of class- 
rooms that nratd be built in the school yeftr 1057-58. 

Mr. ADams. That is cOrrect. 

Mr. Gwinn. The only evidence we have to the contrary, if it is con-' 
truly, is tho statement of the, United States Commissioner of Educa-, 
tion based largely oh a' questionnaire which he sent to the superin- 
tendents of State schools and they in turn gathered their information 
oh School needs ant} projections ofteh by a postcard circular to the, 
superintendents of schools of the various scliool districts, many of 
whom did hot Answer s! all. 

Mr.. Adams. That is correct. 

Mr. Haskell. Wbuld the gentleman yi^ld? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. IIarkf.ll. I do not believe there is a' conflict liere'because you 

not talking apouf the same year of forecast as the 69,000 classrooms. 
There is a 63,000 figure, a '69,000 figure, hridyOu have given us another 
estimate. Nobody na6'inado that estimate.’ ‘ 

, Mr. Gwinn. That, I think, is correct, ' 

' Mr. Udall. Mr. Chairritan. : ; ' ■ 

Mr. BaIlev. Mr. Upall. 1 

T , Mr. Udall. If I may participate and Oohie tri the rescue of the 
! , resident and Secretary /Folsom' on this : . base i oh the expferienfce 
of the last 4 or 6 years since we undertook to estimate the number Of 
classrooms that have been built, I am inclined to' believe that tlie 
method of relying on the State school siqiorintehdeiits getting the ac- 
tual facts is .much more sound than the gontlemnU front New York 
obviously thinks it is. There rye ard dealing With people Who are 
making a survey of What is actually done aud those figures have been 
accepted by the President and the Secretary bf Health, ^Education, and 
Welfare as being reliable figures. I, too, take them as being reliable. 
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Now, what the gentleman is doing here, is using an entirely different 
Index and attempting to make a projection, and it seems to me that, if 
we have to rely on the one or the other, the answers given by the 
people who actually determine 1 from the school districts, -rHow many 
did you build last year 1 How many are you planning to build, this 
yea*!’- are far more reliable because this attempt here to use a bond 
sale index when we do not know what; the overlap 19 and we do not 
know when the buildings will actually be built, to me is far less reliable 
although they may be correct. If I had to accept the # President and 
Mr. Folsom’s estimate or accept this projection which is in part taken 
out of the air, I think I would go along with the administration 

^M[r. Haskbiah Would the gentleman yield! 

Mr! Haskell. I am not sure that there is a conflict. I do not know 
how the Secretary made his estimate of 69,000. classrooms. He may 
well have looked at what has been sold. I should think that on the 
1960-67 figures you could, make a pretty accurate guess os to what 
the classroom situation is going to be. I see no reason at all not to 
use the bond market. . , .. . <. J- 

Mr. Udall The gentlemap, from Delaware seemed to indicate a 
ylew that this projection is for, 1,067-68. i i 

Mr. Haskell. That is correct. , , ■ t ’• , . 1. ■ .. 

Mr. Udall. According to common practice, of whool districts^! f 
these bonds that he is talking about were sold in November and De- 
cember and January, those classrooms are going to be under construe-, 
tion and complete this year, not next year or several months from 

n °Mr. Haskell. Not at all. As t understand, these bonds have just 
been sold in the last 4 months. When they break ground, I do not 

k9 He'said that in ifay, .for instance, they will be breaking ground., 
They may be .completed a year fronj then so that it is a 1957-58 
projection based on bonds already sold, I do not see ^yhy tnat is not 
a very accurate figure, ; . 1 ’ 

Mr. Udall. Mr. Folsom’s ,69,000 figure is al957-66 projection. 
Mr. Haskell. No; it is 1966-67. , 

Mr. Udai*. That is the way I read )t. . , , . 

Mr, Haskell. I can take it from the Present's message. , The 
1956-66 figure was an unprecedented; record. _ As I remember the 
Secretary’s testimony, it was for Uiel956-57 year.., Nobody has 
made a guesstimate on the third year., The witness is simply making 
his projection on the bonds sold. I do not see that that is npt a- sound 
way to do it. It is a hopeful sign. We ought, to be dehghtw. . , j/ 
Mr. Udall. Frankly, I,b°Pe me is correct. I hppe that tbere is a 
tremendous change, but s we got no outlook even approaching .this 
from anyone '-whip testified ’to this pqipt and maybe we era overlook-, 
ing a bet Maybe the people who are selling bonds have an index 
far more reliable than anything else available, but I have serious 
questions about it myself. •. •*) •' , ' 

Mr. Haskell. One thpng you know about the bpnds iK^that these, 
clqsRrpoms are going to be.builh I think these figures are interesting 
and revealing anfl maybe ih^e has beep a change. i ' - * 1 
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Mr.' Bailey. - Let the Chair ask the gentleman a question. Is it not 
true that probably more than 50 percent of the 'school financing and 
sale of bonds is done in the first quarter of the calendar year? ; 
Mr. AdaAs. -There Is nothing to indicate that that is true, sii 1 . 

Mr, Bailey. Has it not been in the past? I thought they did most 
of their financing then. • • ;•«. . ; ; j; - i ‘ . v 

Mr. Adaus. No, the figures will show if you take your financing for 
the year that, for instance^ the month of January in 1956 showed that 
there were $406 million or financing-in January; This is total State 
and municipal financing. There was $709 million in February; $400 
million in March; $309 million in April; $490 million in May ; $736 
million in June; $3f8 million in July: then August, $213 million; then 
$335 million in September; $645 tnilhon in October’; and $311 million 
in November; $389 million in DecetnberC You can go back and take 
year by year and find that, f6r instance, the largest month in the year 
191>5 it aS $923 million inthe month' of October. The market has some- 
thing to do with it. The time of the voting has something to do with 
it. . I do not see anything to indicate that you could say that in any 
particular 4-mbnth period there would be any reason to say that most 
of the financing is done at this time. ' ■ : ; ■ ' , < : ■ 

Mr; Haskell. You have gone back and made a graph to 1947. I 
thought you said-you made & graph. <; ■ V 
Mr. Adams. I did not make a graph but I have here all the figures 
fot-'every month, 1947 to date. ■ • ' ' • •< 

Mr. Haskell; You hive looked back through them? 

* Mr. Adams; I havb, sir. ' ! I tried to find: the same thing you- were 
looking for." That was some' indication. that there was a heavier 
amount of financing at one period ! of the year than the other. 

Mr. Bailey. I will frankly say that f do nbt ! know where I got 
that impression!’ I think some economist used- it. ' I do not know 
where." . ■ • ' ' 

Mr. Adams. One might readily get that impression from a given 
State., The Stateof Ohio finances a great deal ortheirschool financing 
in the early months of the year; 1 Ifrjust happens to be one State that 
doesi , It does not mean that that Is true of any other State necessarily. 
Mr; Haskell; Could I ask a qdektion along, this line? 

Mr. Bailey. You may. , . ; i . 

- Mr. 'A dams; If you care to make this a part of the rocord, may we 
include this giving the financing by months from 1947 to date? 

’/'• Mr. Bailey. Surely. Without objectibn, it will be included in the 
recordi 1 , 1 ' ■ r * { • •’ >•' »*-'*■ ' • ; — >i 

(The information ’referred to appears at the close of witness’ teeti* 
mony, see;ik ! 462;)' ' 1 - ’ , ; ■ •••< » 

1 Mr. Haskem* Have you noticed in your sale of bonds what is the 
acceptance of the market in, say^ Alabama, Mississippi, and those 
States inhere the greatest need BhoWs tip? ’ Have you noticed that 
there is a tehdenoy for them to be unable to sell their bonds in those 
areas? Are these 4 months of financing pretty much in the wealthy 
States? 5 • " 1 .'•%•> « s. ■<mxi . . ; » t ; • •. ►. ■■■■■' 

Mr. Adams. Not at all. I am going to give you dome figures in that 
connection * little later to tell you where the financing did fail in 
those last 4-months and why. f i •*:, -i 

• Mr. Bailey. Could you file with the committee a report on the 
areas in which this sale of which you are talking of, *$684 bullion, 
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occurred f Coutd you give us a breakdown as to tho States where it 
occurred! It would bo quite useful for us in deciding the type of 
allocation. 

Mr. Adams. Lot me l» sure that I got your question. I am a little 
hard of hearing. 

Mr. Bau.hy. You would know, of comae, in what States this financ- 
ing took placet 

Mr. Adams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bailuy. Wo would like to have that information. 

Mr. Adams. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to appears at the close of witness’ testi- 
mony, seo p. 464.) 

Air. Haskell. I presume it would bo too much of a research job to 
discover in what parts of the State. An expanding city might lie 
doing a job. You could only do it by States. You would not care 
to comment on tho number of districts in Mississippi that failed to 
float their bond issues. 

Mr. Adams. I have no record of any that failed. Wo will give you 
a record of tho failures for the past quarter which, gentlemen, I behove 
is one of tho toughest, periods in the money market that I can remem- 
ber in my experience in this business. Wo are going to give you the 
nnmlier of failures and where they occurred and tho reasons for the 
failure. 

Mr. Haskell. Maybe it is going to be hard to get much on that 
because many times tlie failtiro to float a bond issuo would be that tho 
publie voted down having the issuo bo brought up for sale so that 
really the two things that you need to know are where they failed 
to accept their responsibility by not wishing to vote tho bond issue 
and where they failed to sell it. 

Mr. OwtNN. I think tho gentleman will find that the witness is not. 
testifying to cases where tho people turned down the bond issue. He 
is testifying only to casce where the people voted the bonds and then 
they wore offered to the market. 

Mr. Adams. That- is correct. In the fourth quarter of 1050 there 
wero $464,006,000 school bonds sold. There wero 626 issues. Now, 
the issues offered but. on which no bids were received totaled 14 issues. 

Mr. Gwinn. 14 our of 623. 

Mr. ADams. That' is correct. That is 2.2 percent. Eight of them 
were in the State of Indiana where the statutory limit on interest on 
school bonds is 4 percent. They now have a bill in the legislature to 
make a change on that, score. There were 3 of tho 14 in Indiana and 
the reason was because tlioy could not sell the bonds at 4 percent or less. 
One was in New York State and had an advertised limit of 4 percent-. 
One was in Virginia with a limit of 4 percent. One was in Texas with 
a limit of 4(A j>ereont; ono in Tennessee with a limit of 3 V& percent; 
one in West Virginia with a limit of 2% percent; and ono in Vermont 
that was sold privatoly. In other words, it was not. sold publicly at 
tho sale but soul privately. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that in none of tho so-called needy States were 
their bonds turned down. 

. Mr. Adams. And in, I would say, one of the most sovere periods 
in my experience in the municipal bond business as far as tight money 
is' concerned. • 

, Mr. Landrum. Mr. Chairman. ! 
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Mr. Bailey. Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Landrum. Did those 14 issues total the $23 million that you re* 
ferred to earlier? 

Mr. Calvert. We have not totaled those. Wo can before the hear- 
ing is over. 

Mr. Landrum. You referred to $23 million of school bonds offered 
that were not sold and said you would toll us later why they wore not 
sold. Is that $23 million in the 14 issues! 

Mr. Adams. Yes, sir.- those 14 issues are in the $23 million. 

Mr. Landrum. Is that all of the $23 million? Those 14 issues 
mako up the entire $23 million? 

Mr. Adams. I would want to check that to be doubly sure but we 
know according to our research on it that these were the only issues 
offered during thatjperlod on which no bids wore received. 

Mr. Landrum. Tliank you. 

Mr. Udall. Mr. Chairman, I have one point. 

Can you furnish us the figures for school bond sales for the last 8 
or 4 years? Is that readily available to you ? 

Mr. Adams. No, because it is a part of total financing and would 
have to bo broken down as to purpose. 

Mr. Udall. You have broken it down for the last 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Adams. That is correct. 

• Mr. Udall. Can you, without a great deal of work, givo us the 
figures for 1050 and 1955? 

Air. Adams. The only way you could do it- would be to do what wo 
did in the last 4 months. That is to review every single sale and 
tlioro wore over 600 in the last 4 months. < 

Mr. Udall. I do not think as one member of the committee that I 
can determine the accuracy of your projection or give it any weight 
unless I see the past period of 2 or 3 years. You take a 3- or 4-month 
period and start talking about that in isolation from what has hap- 
pened in the prior period and it does not give a reliable index, it 
seenw to mo, and personally, if you can furnish us — which may require 
considerable work — with a breakdown for 3 or 4 years, I think it would 
givo us a broader fraitie of reference. You could give us that com- 
plete bond-sale information to see whether it has gone up or down and 
what the fluctuations have been. 

Mr. 1 ADams. Do' you mean monthly so that you would see how many 
school bonds are sold each month? 

Mr, Udall. I am not so much interested in monthly figures as I am 
in getting n broader period so that the figures you have given us for 
the last 3 or 4 ihonths can bo taken in that context! 

Mr. Haskell. Yearly. 

Mh Udall. Yearly. * • 

Mr. Adams. Most people have been saying that we were not doing 
the job of school financing during this tight-money period and I have 
takeh the 4 tightest months we have had in my experience in business. 

. Mr. Udall. I am fascinated. by the figures you have given us in light 
of that fact but X still cannot weigh or evaluate it until X know what 
went oh before that. 

> Mr: Adams. I am trying to think how we can present facts that will 
be helpful to you, sir. Is that a question then of inability to. sell or 
just ft question of finding out how many school bonds have been sold 
in the past? 
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Mr. Udall. It will give the answer to both as far as I am concerned. 
In other Words* the argument has been made,which you seemingly 
refute, that the tight money situation has caused bond sales, to drop 
off. If your figures prove that, i well and good, but! think that they 
will disprove it, for instance, by showing that 8 or 9 months ago or a 
.year ag6 befdre the tigbUnoney . situation < came into > existence; you 
had a different' picture. Ih^ other words, everything is relative by 
reference to something that happened previously* and! think it would 
be most helpful and I Will be very disappointed if you do not do the 
spade Work and give us the picture back, I Would nope, a couple of 
years prior to that if you can. > Hi: i u v, * ).■ > > . i 

• .Mr. 7 Anu». We oah give you that information for all issues over 

$600j000 without too mudi difficulty. As I have stated. about 18 per- 
cent of the total financing this past year has beep under the $600,000 
amount. - . .s t .»• i i.'- 

Mr. Udalo. I would be mqst pleased if you could dd that., . I think it 
would help to round out your testimony and help us a great deal. 

(The information referred to appears at the close of witness’ testi- 
mony, See pp. 462, 463J) : . ; ,, .•!>: 

Mr. Haskeu* I would like to say that I think that'theee Would bb 
of tremendous importance to the! committed if ydu could do that' I 
know it involves expense and work. ■ >. 

• JMr. Baiun 1 . May the Chair inquire of the witness how mitbh more 
ofyour formal testimony do you have to present? > u- :*< : 

-> Mr.'AjUMA Iwouldsay about half of it r =- i‘ 

■ Mrv BahjtV. If it is satisfactory to the gentlemen we' will excuse 
you at this point I have the superintendent of schools from Buffalo 
whom I . promised that he could appear sd that he could go back home. 
Could you come back at 2:16 this afternoon! ;i,< >!. 

f Mr. Adams.- Yes, sir. I will be able to get away late this afternoon. 

-> Mr. B aii jet. I think an hour would probably be enough to ask you 
to give us this' afternoon. * Thank you for' your courtesy in stepping 
•side. The members want to ask further questions and I know we.', 
cannot do it if We hear the gentleman Whom I promised an opportunity 
to appear. WiUyou be backat 2:15 and We will reeumd then. ^ - ; - 

Mr.- Adams. Thank you. .•«:? - • .-»:•> :,*» •■'-■■■■ ■ 

(Supplemental information requested by the chairman and mem- 
bersoi the subcommittee was subsequently furnished and fallows:) 


l 


Isvanvair* P \4k£*s AssoctArio'it tif AwraicU, ; V!' 

'aehington, 0:0., PtbnuWi it} ltS7. 


Bon. Clkto.ai'd Mi Baiust, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Qcn* i «l Education, Hone* Committee ©»•:• 
Sducatiori and Labor, Home Office Building, wathingi^on, D. O. ;/ 
Dbas Retresehtativk Battxy : During my testimony ( bef ore ycw.snbcojnjnlt- 
tee on February 91 with respect to proposed legislation' to provide Federal aid 
U theconst motion Of public etementAry and. secondary schools, it was requested 
that 1 fdraieb certain additional Information to the subcommittee. Ac 


I #m seeding to Mr. l'rwi Huseey, the clerk of . the ovflupHteet; a copy, of 
Ua,t‘ 




Wtter together with 

4a lee sortjleroentor theDeiiy Bottd Buyer, tbntalnltig'a tfuinmar. 
sales of State and municipal bonds for the pest 10 year* ■ It should be noted 
that tbls . table Include# sll State and ftrantdptl bond* asdla aot litotted to 

, , (2) A' l}st showing thennfuberof issues and the _ 
kbool bohd# s61d in «et4s State dtiriogthe period fmi 


t V ■ ’ T; r 
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January 81, 1907. The bond* la this Ust make op the 830 Issues of school bonds 
aggregating 1881,006,000 referred to in tny testimony as having been sold during 
the period October 1, I960, through January 81. 1907. The fact that the Ust 
shows little or no school bond sales in a particular State Indicates merely that 
Uttle or no school bond financing .was done In that State during the 4-nionth 
period, but the coming months may show Urge amounts of school bond financing 
in those SUtes and smaller amounts of school bond financing In the States 
which completed a large volume of school financing during the 4-month period 
referred to above. "i : ’ . ’ ; 

(8) A Uble, which was Contained In page 5 Of my prepared atatement, listing 
the total State debt, per capita State debt and per capita Income In each State 
In 1955. The transcript of the hearing indicates at page 771 that this table 
U Included In tbe record" (See p. 474.) 

I hope that this information Will be helpful to yonr Subcommittee^ 
very truly yours, , •• 

William M. Adams. 

P. S.— In order that the record will include the foregoing explanation of tbo 
enclosures, I respectfully request that this letter also be Included In the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) - ' 




*i *0 0 


•0 0 


A decode of municipal financing 

[This table, compiled from <t*u ooiVeted by Che DsUiy Baud Boyer of New York, shows at a dance the aa lea by moor he of hath hoods and shortterm i 
mtmkipattOes in the United State* and of U. S. Territories sod insolar porn talons and munldpalUW therein daring the past 10 years.] 
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SHORT-TERM U>AXS 


Jammy:* ; ...... . . . 

$2:™? — ■ 

Junsv,^ _ 

JtUy ...... ............. 

August; — ........ 

8* ptombw..*- . _...., . . 

October^ 

November^ ... . . 

December...... 

Total..; — ....... 

N amber odamsr* 

Qrmnd total 

Total number of 
•H Junes*.. 

$77. wa, 000 
■ £V 067. 000 
14fl.UB.fl29 

71.803.000 

29s or. 000 

«, 716,800 

maw. ooo 

30.713.000 
77.112.500 

85.242.000 

23.010.000 
I4fl.4fl4.000 

$77,416,000 

79.804.500 

103.453.200 
H 387. 000 
21856,788 

51756.500 
104,736,827 

1501303. 200 
100,402.000 

43,137.700 
81, 747. 100. 
81611000 

$126. 808,000 

120.197.600 

133.002.000 
110.200.430 
61.221300 
120; 0RD, 500 
67,449.500 

196.516.000 

105.586. 000 

40.513.600 

119.155.000 
126.143,675 


$115,288,800 

158.608. 500 

89,529.000 

191.699.000 

162.556.500 
105.WWV.673 

71 901,274 
M, 760. 150 
36,311500 

191.103.500 
210.911000 

215.196.000 

803. 863.000 

156.037.000 

2oa»iooo 
172,671 000 
232; 725. 550 

120.028.000 
266. 629, 828 
232.28X.000 

96.517.950 
161. 738,794 
24.373,300 
292.065.3S0 

$291 061000 
110,842.750 

333.219.000 
141 961 000 
228,509.870 
151 383,736 
172.441390 
361 231 666 

251.039.000 
294.112 850 

192636.000 
2H 731 000 

$304, 472000 
438,194,500 
261 671 000 
249,647.00 
244,321000 
176,740,875 
332701800 
257,551000 
351.002 500 
360.412500 
132922000 
327.572000 

$191,318,650 

262627,230 

209.761.000 
201501,145 
149.761075 
211322150 

301.257.000 

330.455.000 
200.467.997 

131646.000 

242810.000 

148.913.000 

$196, 2H 000 
357, 195,060 
241 649.000 
1X801900 
252071925 
175,821000 
1X6X300 
207,411000 

178. 780.000 
2X243,400 

327.960.000 

148.423.000 

952537,229 

i.oo< 7a; ra 

1,332.836,205 

U 611,03. 561 

1,636.758,897 

2049.150.972 

2731631.122 

2350.211095 

2592 941 967 

2.796,392575 

: a35 
33» 311.308. 701 

; • . . <338 

$3,091440,744 

‘667 

K 228,361, 254 

5,794 

m 

$5,301737,726' 

6,533 

604 

K 911911,950 

5,885 

1.097 

91450.466,439 

1410 

1 468 
$8,311511491 

7*263 

1221 

•10^11871*91 

7.747 

1.072 
$1509, 449. 0K7 

7,732 

1*193 
$2111991. 600 

7,621 
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School bond i told during Ihe period Oct. i, 1956 to Jan. 91, 1951, Ay State and 

local educational agenda 



Number 
of bond 




New Hampshire ....... 

New Jersey.. 

New Met too 

New York 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio 

OkUbome 

Ornon — 

renoiyln&k. 

Rhode Island 

8ouih Carolina 

Botilh Dakota 

Tennessee *- 

Tern 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washinstoo 

West Vhtlola 

Wteconsfn 

Wyoming.* 


N amber Total ealue 
ot bond of bond 
bsuei issues 


3,241000 
31,00.% 000 
451000 
6% 590,000 
4,830000 
17 % 000 
41,711000 
1741000 
1,321000 
44,933,000 



Alabama 

A r lions 

Arkansas 

California 

Color* to 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

OfortU 

*U*> 

IUI.KA9 

IndUna 

Iowa — 

Kami 

Kentucky 

!>ooL«fcwa 

Maine 

MaryUivl 

Ma&mchusstu 

Michigan 

Minnesota.... 

Mississippi.... 

M twirl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nerada 


Mr. Owink. Mr. Chairman, I understand that Secretary Folsom 
is to be called back. 

Mr. Bailey. Yes. He is coming back. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that, in view of these facts today, the Secretary 
ought to justify the reliability of the sourcee of his information on 
schoolhouse shortage. 

Mr. Bailey. The next witness will be Superintendent Ewing of 
the Buffalo, N.Y., city schools. . 

Mr. Ewing, you may further identify yourself to the reporter and 
give usyour testimony. 

I might add that the gentleman has no prepared statement of his 
testimony so that the committee members will have to pay attention to 
his testimony in order to conduct their examination. 

STATEMENT 07 7ABMEB L. EWING, SUPERINTENDENT 07 
SCHOOLS, CITY 07 BUFYALO, N. Y. 

Mr. Ewing. I am the superintendent of schools at Buffalo, N. Y., 
which is a city of some 600,000 population. 

The cities of the United States represent about One-fourth of the 
school population. I think that, from many of the comments I hear 
and those that I read in the papers, that perhaps our problems are a 
little different than those of communities in general across this great 
country of ours. 

For instance, in looking at our school buildings I find that 5 of them 
are 80 years or older; 8 of them are in the 70- to 79-year group; 25 
buildings are in the 60- to 69-year group; 14 are in the 50* to 59-year 
group; 8 are in the 40- to 49-year group, and 20 in the 30- to 39-year-old 
group; 8 are in the 20- to 29-year-old group, and 1 in the 10- to 19-year 
group. At the present time, we have three buildings in the process 
of construction. 


1 
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In our high schools 1 building is over 50 years old and 6 of them 
aro in the 40- to 49-ycar class; 4 of them are in ti e 30- to 39-year class 
and 20 in the 20- to 29-year class. . . ,, 

Mr. Bailey. "Would it be fair to say, Mr. Ewing, that it would 
appear that you have an immediate problem of replacement? 

Mr. Ewino. . Yes, replacement and rehabilitation. 

Mr. Bailey. How about your new needs, your present ond pros- 
pective enrollment? 

Mr. Ewino, May I add one other statement as to the need of the 
buildings? We have 130 units, additions and buildings. Out of 
these 130 units, 30 of them have what is known ns wood construction. 
That is they are brick buildings but the floors aro wood, the supporting 
joists are wood, the stairways are wood. We have 45 that are of steel 
construction and only 49 out of the 130 are of structural concrete. 

In our present building plan we need 28 new buildings or additions. 
That is, we have projected our needs into the future and this is not a 
rehabilitation program that would tear down all of the old buildings 
but this is one that we feel would bring our buildings up to what might 
bo called a minimum standard. There are 28 buildings in this list, 

I wonder if I might present to you some of the population facts 
which aro often overlooked by people. If you were to approach a 
man in the street today and say. “Where do you think the popula- 
tion bulgo is at the present time? ’ lie would probably guess that it is 
in the high schools, but our real rise in population came in 1947 and 
since that time we have had a constant upsurge in the birthrate. The 
children who were born in 1947, which we sometimes refer to as the 
year of the bulge, entered kindergarten in l952 and aro now in the 
fifth grade. These youngsters will not be in high school until 1961. 
They will graduate in 1964 and enter college in 196 ». 

We have many problems in a city like Buffalo. It is not one of 
increasing population so much, although our school population is now 
increasing at the rate of 1,000 per year. Our problem is mainly one of 
a shift in population and rehabilitating and rebuilding our old 
buildings. 

This month we presented to the capital expenditures committee of 
the city a request for $9,544,000 in capital funds to do the job that 
we find ahead of us which is building new buildings, relinbilitating 
buildings and replacing buildings and replacing equipment. In a 
school system of our size the matter of selling bpnas to replace old and 
obsolete equipment is a very important item. During the present year 
we asked for $9,844,000. After a great deal of deliberation they told 
us we might have $3,100,000 so that we may get a third of what we 
asked for. 

Mr. Bailey. Who was doing the telling? 

. Mr. Ewing. Wo are a city school district and we are a part of tho 
city. Our fifiancing must be approved by the mayor and the city 
council. The total amount which we asked for is the approximate 
amount which the city can finance during the present year for all 
piir^oses. ^ . . • . . 

I think it is rather difficult to explain to some people how a school 
district is financed. People say “Well, have you used up all of your 
resources ?“ It is v^ry evident that your few cities have iced every 
cent that they have or can levy. In our community we have many needs 
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for tho flro department, for the polico department, for the libraries, 
for all of tbo many other facilities of the cominuunitv, and when they 
allow you tho money for capital expenditures they only allow yoti only 
a percent uce of tho* money that was requested. 

_ 1 think Hutfnlo is typical of most of the larger cities. Tho larger 
cities of over 500,000 represent 10 percent, of tho total enrollment of 
tho schools of this Nation. Wo havo a very serious problem facing us 
in financing our school program. 

Mr. Hailey. You aiv handicapped in that your school financing is 
required to ho done through the city council. 

Mr. Ewino. That is right, but that is a part, of the. government* 
They are willing to give us our percentage of tho money hut during the 
years ahead they feel that $10 million per year is aland all the money 
that they can allow for all capital expenditures. 

Mr. IIaii.ky. And tho school share is about $3 million ? 

Mr. Ewino. This year it is $3 million. Last year it was over $4 
million. 

Mr. Haskell. Yon arc referringto tho city limits? 

Mr. Ewino. Yes. 

Mr. Haskell. Today more than half of tho population would lie 
outside of the city limits and contiguous. 

Mr. Ewino. Not in our school district. 

Mr. IIaskei-l. You mentioned the 10 largest cities. 

Mr. Ewino. The cities of over 500,000 population represent about 
10 jiorcent of the school population of tho Nation. 

Mr. Haskell. 'Flint is in the cities ns defined by city limits as 
opposed to the contiguous population ? 

Mr. Ewino. Yes. Practically every city, I believe, except Eos 
Angeles, is contiguous with the city limits. 

Mr. Griffin. Mr. Chnirman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Bailey. Yes. > _ . 

Mr. Griffin. Ts the per capita income of Buffalo, which you said is 
a typical city, about the average for tho State of New York? 

Air. Ewino. I would say the income would be average or above. 

Mr. Griffin. I am not. necessarily against some plan for Federal 
aid to education but it is amazing to me that you, coming from Now 
York and looking at the figures that were presented here this morning 
indicating that New York would have to pay $91 million to tho 
Federal Government to get back $15 million, would think that it was 
tho thing to do to come to Washington to solve tho problem that you 
have in Buffalo. 

Mr. Ewino. I did not come to Washington to try to solve Buffalo’s 
problems. I think as a committee that you should get. the viewpoint 
of someone who is on tho firing line, who deals with children and 
building problems every day and who also deals with taxpayers, 
people who pay the tax bill ; and it seems to me that it is time in 
America that our entire government structure from the Federal down 
to the local district participates in this matter of school support* Our 
State and our local districts, I think, should he partners with the Fed- 
eral Government in solving this problem. We cannot do it quickly 
enough if we try to use the methods which have been talked about 
today. There has to be a step-tip in the plans for providing educa- 
tional opportunities for all children. 
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Mr. Griffin. You think it is easier to convince us here in Washing- 
ton than it would be to convince the people back in Huffnlo where they 
actually can see the problems of which yon are talking. If I were 
living in Now York as I live in Michigan, I would support a Federal 
aid for education program only because I want to do something about 
the States down south and not because I wanted to help my own situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kwi.vo. You might bo amazed to know that the States down 
south arc causing us — the big cities — a great deal of troublo because wo 
are getting hundreds of youngsters every day and one of the things 
that I mentioned to you is the shift in population. We have people 
coming into school districts where we cannot take adequate care of 
them at the present time. IhitTalo should lie building 4 or 5 new’ build- 
ings immediately that are. necessary localise of tho shift in population 
from tho South to the North. 

Mr. Hailey. Let me ask the witness a question at this point. Is 
there not a certain responsibility that definitely attaches to tho Federal 
Government for that shift in population? 

Mr. Ewino. I think there is a very definite responsibility. 

Mr. Hailey. Thero is a concentration of our defense efforts instead 
of a broad distribution of them as they are built in certain sections 
favorable to tho Government ns they see it, and the population shifts 
instead of distributing the defense construction efforts. 

Mr. Ewino. Huffnlo is one of the great cities of the Nation but it 
also has a high tax rate and it is not only the m m who works in tho 
office but it is also the man who works in the fue'ory and all of these 
people who have property who pay the property t axes. 1 1 seems to me 
that the Federal Government has a quick way of helping out a partner- 
ship of this typo. 

Let us transfer the problem to business. Suppose I had a business 
and I would go to the bank to borrow some money and they would say, 
“Have you used all your resources? We will not loan you any money 
until you use all of your resources.” It seems to me that that is what 
mast people who are against the Government entering into this part- 
nership say, “you have to use all of your resources just like a business 
would have to use all of their money.” It takes working capital to do 
tho job, and the trouble that wo have in the metropolitan areas like 
Hnffalo is the fact that we do not have enough working capital for the 
next few years to the the job adequately. As a result, children are 
going to suffer. 

Mr. Griffin. Recognizing that and that there is a need, the thing 
that amazes me is that you think the people of Buffalo would be 
willing to pay their proportionate share of $91 million to get back 
their proportionate share of $15 'million in order to help themselves. 

Mr. Ewino. You know, it tickles mo for you to say that because, if 
you would give the people a chance to vote on whether they wanted 
an income tax or not, you might be surprised at what, they would do to 
it, Tlie income-tax structure of the Federal Govertunent is such 
that nobody asked liie whether I wanted to pay an income tax. They 
never asked me whether I wanted to increase my income tax. As a 
result, my income tax is now more than my starting salary ns a 
superintendent. 

At tho time when I dould really be saving some money a great 
part, of my salary goes to income tax. Nobody ever asked me whether 
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I wanted it ox* not so that, if it amazes you that the man in the street 
in Buffalo or any person there would want to do what you say, it 
tickles mo because ho never has an opportunity^) say. 

You see, this structure of our Government is such that wo need to 
pool resources. If it was wartime there, would bo no question about 
what vou would do about some of these' problems because in wartime 
the schools were given the monoy to train mechanics, to trnin people. 
Tho Government throw in every resources that they could get. Wo ran 
our schools in Buffalo 24 hours a day. Now that the war is over we 
come back to the local support problem again ami w6 do not have the 
resources that we can place our hands on, hut you do have them in tho 
Federal Government 

Whether you givo it to us in the form of the 1 ]>ercent refund that 
was talked nhout here or whatever wav you give it to us is, I think, sec- 
ondary. I think the fact remains that, if you want to beat Russia 
which a lot of people are talking about, then put education on the 
same standard that they place it on in Russia. Thoy give it a first 
priority and what nil of us who are out in tho field would like to have 
is a first priority placed upon education. 

If you give us help on buildings it means help on salaries because 
buildings are only n part of tho ( program. 

Tho man who owns a home in most of our communities is getting 
to tho place where it is pretty difficult to 'pay his income tax and his 
projierty tax and sales tax and all the many other taxes. ■ That is the 
reason why I came down here, not representing anybody in' particular 
except, the children of my district whom, I think, represent children 
of other districts too. , ■ i . . 

Mr. Bailey. Slight the Chair make tho point that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking approximately 75 percent of the tax take. Right 
there comes this question on the State of Mew York having to put up 
so many moro millions of dollars than they are actually going to get 
out of it. 

Tho answer is that they are putting it up now and it is going for 
other purposes. What you are asking is that the schools be put on 
a priority with some of the other activities which are taking that 
uxoney. : 

Mr. Ewixa. That is right and, Mr. Chairman, in placing this bn a 
priority I would like to be assured that the big cities will be taken into 
consideration in their problems, I do not believe that you should ever 
pass a bill that would say equalization only. If you equalize the 
Wealth qf the country, that is h good theory but in a country Hkq 
America most. of us uo ; not believe in too much equalization. We do 
not believe iq ( the. socialistic formula fer dividing everything. We 
have to do somo of these things oh the bisis of need. Our communi- 
ties are different as day. and night. Win n you start to applying any 
kind of a formula for aid, it should not only be on a sparsity factor, 
but a density factor, and a special problems factor as well as wealth. 

There are 5 or 6 points that should bo considered in any bill that 
you consider if you are going to be a partner with us in this great 
job.'. ,, .. . 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Gwinn has a question. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman. ’ 

Where do you get this partnership idea ? I swear that I cannot get 
it. You ask for partnership by the Federal Government. Why? i 
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Mr. Ewing; There is no greater partnership in the world than we 
have with our Federal Government, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you love government that much that you think it 
is the greatest thing, that you should be a' partner With it? ; 

Mr. Ewing. I only have to go hack to the days when they formed 
the Constitution and Thomas Jefferson said, “The hope of America 
is an intelligent electorate,'* and lie had an idea about education and 
educated people which lias come down through the years. • 

Mr. Gwinn. 'What was it? 

Mr. Ewino: What was his idea? ; 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, with regard to the Federal Government’s par- 
ticipation in it? •'* * 

Mr. Ewino. He felt that the hope Of the Federal Government was 
an intelligent electorate and,' if tho Federal Government is interested 
in educating all the children of all tho people, I do hot know why that 
would not be a good partnership. 

Mr. Gwinn. Ho did not make that statement, as I remember it. 
Mr. Ewino. Well, I would be willing to put that, to the test. 

Mr. Gwinn. He referred to government itself as a principle. . 

Mr. Ewino. What statement? 

Mr: Gwinn. Not the Federal Government: 

Mr. Ewino. Would you repent the question ? 

Mr. Gwinn. You have the thought in mind, it sefems to me, that 
Federal Government is the government/ . ,:I 

Mr. Ewino. No, it is a part. I 'said local, State, and Federal. ■ 

■ Mr. Gwinn. It simply nas its job to do to protect our lives and 
property the same as the State has but oh a Federal level. That is 
all it has: Now. why do you want to make a partnership of it? 

Mr. Ewino. When they take aft much money away as they do from 
me and other people we want to be a part ner with them. 

Mr. GwiNn. Why do you not come down here and complain about 
that and help us keep that money, back home? ' . . . . f,: '• 

Mr. Ewino. I imagine I have done as much complaining as anybody 
about it, Mr.'Cohgressman. ' ' / ' . / ’ ’ 

’ Mr. GwijIn. A third Of the income taxes that you refer to go for 
the socialising program’ of this Federal Government: That is for 
powerplartts and food Subsidies and for Government housing, and 
for the same things abroad. Have youever complained about that ott 
behalf of the children of Buffalo? 

Mr. Ewino. YoU mean, have I complained ns art individual ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. \ ‘ 

Mr.dSwiNd/ Sure Thave 'complained. ! , < ‘ ‘ ' , 

j: Mr. OwtNk. Have you complained about’these particular things? 
Mr. Ewino. Sure. ,, t . ^ ^ 

Mr. Gwinn. Now you corrte down here as an' individual. Do you 
think your school board of Buffalo Would approve Vour petitioning 
this C&hgtess to appropriate money for the city of Buffalo to hfelp 
out their schools? ’ f; ' " ’ v : ■" ' ■' : : 1 

Mr. EwiNb.’ Oh, yes, sir. * • ; * ! ' 

Mr. Gwinn. What?.’ ’ ■ ■ 

'• Mr. EtviNo. 'Yes, Sir. , ' , ' . , 

Mr. Gwipto. Have they ever discussed it? 1 ■ :< ■ • 

V Mr/EWiNorGh/jteSjWr. ,,: y- 1 

Mr. Gwinn. Have they discussed it officially? 

88025—67 -pt. 2 « 
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Mr. Kwino. No. but 1 would bo very glud if you would get on the 
telephone now niui mil them and ascertain their uttitiule toward this 
problem. 

Mr. O winn. Tlmt is for tho whole city of Butfnlo. 

Mr. Kwino. You said tho city of Buffalo. I could not or they could 
not 8]>eftk for 600,000 people. 

: Mr. Cl winn. I am talking nlxiut the school board as an ofllcial body. 
Would they petition this Congress? 

Mr. Kwino. I think they would act favorably on tho problem that 
I ha vo presented. I think all that they would have to do would bo to 
know tho problem and they would act upon it? 

Mr. Gwinn. l)o they not know the problem? 

Mr. Kwino. They know that I am hero. 

Air. Gwinn. Do you come ns an appointed ofllcial to come hero? 

Air. Kwino. Not by tho board. 

Mr, Gwinn. Aro they paying your expenses hero? 

Air. Kwino. At tho present time I am on my own expenses, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are you a member or on officer of the National Educa- 
tion Association? 

Air. Kwino. 1 nin a member, a life member, sir. 

Air. Gwinn. And you participate in the Federal aid discussions in 
your NKA meetings! 

Mr. Kwino. I participate in all tho business of tho NEA, sir. I am 
very proud to belong to the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

Air. Gwinn. You do not look upon this schoolhouso construction 
as a temporary crisis? 1 tako it from your testimony that you are 
hero to impress upon us that irrespective of this crisis and other 
crises which we have that tho Federal Government should bo a part 
of thiseducatioiml program or participate in it. 

You bcliovo in tlio broader aspect whore tho Federal Government 
should eomo in forever to participate in tho education approach? 

Air, Kwino. No, sir. 1 do not say that and would not by any stretch 
of imagination bo caught in thnt kind of a statement. I am here l>e- 
causo I think that at the present time there is need for tho Government 
to lie a partner in tho problems that we have. Of course the Govern- 
ment has always been a partner. They have supported a vocational 
program. 

Air. Gwinn. I know thnt old argument. 

Air, Kwino. That is not an nrgument. That is a fact. 

Mr. G wi n n. Alay be t hey should not lur ve done so. 

Mr. Kwino. That is beside the point. They have done so, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. That, is not an argument for their doing it again if tho 
need is not in Buffalo. 

Mr. Kwino. Well, the need is in Buffalo, sir. 

Air. Gwinn. You have no other resources ? - < 

Mr. Kwino. We have resources like every community has but 
whether we should diluto those resources to the point where wo would 
bo liko a business thnt would use up all their resources is a problem 
which I think you should consider very seriously. 

Air. Gwinn. You cannot be thinking of the money end of it because 
the gentleman from Alichignn just pointed out that, if this program 
goes through, New York and Buffalo will be much less ablo because 
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of (lie further drainage of your resources to build your own 
schoolhonses. 

Mr. Kwino. I did not understand the gentleman from Michigan 
to say that. Is that what the gentleman from Michigan said? 

Mr. Gmmsi. I think in etreet that is what it means. If wo aro 
going to pay an additional $000 million into the Federal Treasury 
in older to enable the Federal Treasury to administer the Kelley 
bill, New York is going to pay $01 million of that to get back $15 
million, 

Mr. Bailey. Let the Chair interrupt. 

Nobody said anything about paying $15 million additional. You 
liavo a surplus of $2 billion. Tliey are asking you to participate in 
that along with some other groups. You are not going to pay addi- 
tional taxes. 

Mr. Griffin. If we are not cutting the taxes; that is $f>00 million 
that we could refund to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Bailey. They are taking it anyway. 

Mr. Griffin. Then you have n question of which we should do. If 
you add $000 million a year to the tax burden, that is just that much 
more money you are going to have to pay to the Federal Government 
next year that you had not paid last year. 

Mr. Kwino. I am not conceding that we are adding it, 

Mr. Bailey. No new taxes aro contemplated. 

Mr. Kwino. I am not conceding that wo are going to have to put 
another $000 million on top of it. . 

Mr. Gwinn. If you do not vote l ederal aid to education you will 
have $000 million less burden on the States than yon would have if 
you voted $000 million; will you not? 

Mr. Kwino. Not the way I have watched the Federal budget work, 
sir. 

Mr. Bailey. They take it and give ,t to a road program and flood- 
control projects and irrigation projects and everything else, and for- 
get about schools. 

Mr. Kwino. I think this gets into a philosophical matter because 
you can take figures and do anything with them. Statistics aro very 
interesting things. My father once said that figures never lie but 
liars figure, and I think that, regardless of whether it is me or someone 
else, you could take all kinds of statistics and prove all kinds of things 
but this gets into somewhat of a philosophical problem, I think, at 
this point, 

Mr. Gwinn. Let me ask you one question, Mr. Kwing. Yours is the 
first school district that I know of that has petitioned Congress to 
help you out. You come from the great city of Buffalo. 

Mr. Kwino. I think you are putting words in my mouth, sir, I 
came down, here to give you a point of view. I did not come down 
to petition yon. I have no petition. I have no written form to give 
you. I came down to present a point of view because I think I prob- 
ably am one of the first superintendents that has testified. You have 
been having most everyone testify except the people who are working 
-directly with the children. 

Is that not -true? 

Mr. Gwinn. I am glad you protest that. 

Mr. Kwino. I am here because I feel that you should talk to someone 
• who knows. that there is a very serious need in the housing problems, 
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not only for now buildings but for rehabilitation and replacement of 
old buildings and equipment. It is a very serious need and it cannot 
bo laughed off. 

Mr. Owinn. How do you think the United States Office of Edu- 
cation sitting down here in Washington cifn ascertain the exact needs 
of 61,000school districts across this Nation I 

Mr. Kwincj, I think they hnve the facilities to do a pretty good lob. 
I would liko to add that I was one of those superintendents who filled 
out a form for tho State department of education which was trans- 
mitted to the Federal Department. I would say, sir, that it was tho 
moat accurate program that could be determined. Wo have a re- 
search department which makes a very detailed study of our popu- 
lation trend and our needs, and at no timo did we ever pad it. It was 
a true statement and I would guess that all the collcngues that I hnve 
ever worked with would do the samo thing. I think it is a bad state- 
ment for anyone to doubt tho word of people who are as interested in 
child ron as "wo are when wo project tho needs of thoso children. 

Mr. Owinn. Now, do you know how many school superintendents in 
tho State of New York filled out that questionnaire? That was a 
postcard you got, was it not ! 

Mr. Kwino. No, sir. 1 

Mr. Owinn. A questionnaire? 

Mr. Kwino. Ours was a regular form submitted by the commis- 
sioner of education. 

Mr. Owinn. I)o yon know that the State of New York did not 
answer that questionnaire? 

Mr. Ewtno. Well, I am not speaking for tho commissioner, sir. 

Mr. Owinn. Do you know how many school superintendents did 
not answer that questionnaire? 

Mr. Kwino. Sir, you are asking me questions that you know I can- 
not answer. 

Mr. Owinn. I know that, butyoit are generalising. 

Mr. Kwino. I say you are asking me questions that you know I can- 
not answer. 

Mr. Owinn. Then the Federal Government did not get these an- 
swers or any answers back from the State of New York and does 
not have any data on the State of New York that is very hdiable. 

Mr. Kwino. I know that the State of New York has the best set 
of figures on needs of any State of the Union. If they did not submit 
them, it would be up to Now York to explain that. 

Mr. Baii*t. The Chair would like to get into the argument by say- 
ing that we do have testimony taken 2 years ago frorh the State of 

? ew York and we will have a presentation of the situation from New 
ork for the record at this hearing. 

Now, the Chair mhst insist that we brlhg this session to a close. 
The'committee will be in recess until 2:15. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., a recess' was taken until 2: 15 p. m., 
of this same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The subcommittee reconvened at 2: 15 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. Bailey. The subcommittee will be in order. 
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We will resume where we left off with the testimony of the repre- 
sentative of the Investment Bankers Association. 

May I suggest to the gentleman, if you will continue your formal 
presentation until you are through, I will see that nobody interrupts 
you. 

Mr. Owinn. Including the chairman. 

Mr. Bailey. Well, I will not go that far. 

You just proceed and I will see that nobody stops you. 

STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM M. ADAMS, FRANK MORBIS, AND : 

GORDON CALVERT— Rciumed 

Mr. Adams. Thank you, sir. 

Thero are admittedly some poor school districts which find it diffi- 
cult to finance construction of needed classrooms, but this problem can 
be remedied by State aid — as it is in many States— or by consolidating 
school districts to include poor districts in a larger district. 

There are also school districts which have reached the maximum 
permissible bonded indebtedness under constitutional or statutory debt 
limitations, but these limitations can be changed and in many cases 
the problem can be resolved simply by more realistic assessment of 
property values without any statutory or constitutional amendment. 

The volume of classroom construction completed in recent years and 
the completed and authorized financing for additional construction 
shows that the difficulties encountered by States and local districts in 
school financing can be overcomo without Federal financial assistance. 

Perhaps the simplest and best illustration of the fact that States 
have the capacity to finance the construction of schools is in the very 
high ratio of per capita income in each State to per capita State debt. 

Figures published by the United States Department of Commerce 
indicate that in 1955 the total State debt, per capita State debt, and 
per capita income in each of the States, was as follows : 

With your permission I am not going to read this page of figures. 
At that point I would like to say that we used the Department of 
Commerce figures which are available to everyone. >\ 
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Mr. Adams. I have here a national service which is well known in 
the investment field, put out as of January If*. 1057, which shows the 
general obligation bonds and the revenue bonds of the various States, 
and then carries a figure showing combined debt per capita of each 
State and all municipalities within that State, and then a ratio of that 
debt to in . otne. 

We feel in our business that the ratio of debt service to income 
within a State is about as good a measurement of its ability to pay 
as you can find. 

With your permission I should like to include this with the report, 
if you wish. In any event, the figures are up to date and, I believe, 
quite reliable. 

Mr. Daiijut. Could they be on one page of the report ? 

Mr. Adams. They are on one page here. 

Mr. Haii.f.y. No'objection. They will be received and included as 
part of the record. 

(The mnterial referred to is ns follows :) 
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Mr. Adams. I did not intend to make any effort, to boost anybody’s 
service by any chance, and I had not identified it for that reason. If 
you feel that m desirable, I will do so. 

Air. Udaija I think we ought to havo the source of the information, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Air. Adams. This is the bond selector by Standard & Poor's. It is 
dated January 15, 1057. The pnge number is 32. 

Air. JIaiij'.y. That will be recorded. 

Air. Adams. The figures in my statement from the Department of 
Commerce, showing 1055 State debt, per capita State debt and per 
capita income in each State, demonstrate clearly that every Slate lias 
the financial capacity to finance school construction through the issu- 
ance of State bonds. In only one State— ^Delaware, which has the 
highest |ior capita income of all States — is the ratio of |>cr capita 
income to per capita State debt lower than 0 to 1 — in Delaware it is 
About 7U to 1 — and in many States the Stnte debt is negligible. When 
you includo the orernll figure of debt for States and their political 
subdivisions which is shown in the Standard and Poor’s service, it does 
not put Delaware in such an undesirablo light. 

These figures from the Department of Commerce iignin are only the 
direct debt and the revenue debt of the Stater themselves, while the 
other figures from Standard and Poor's include all debts of the States 
and their political subdivisions. 

States are rapidly providing financial assistance to needy local edu- 
cational agencies. For example, in the three States which are esti- 
mated to need the greatest number of classrooms for excess enroll- 
ment and replacement of unsatisfactory facilities — Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, and Pennsylvania: 

In Alabama, a legislative subcommittee within the past 2 weeks has 
proposed that at the forthcoming session of the Alabama legislature— 
(i) n constitutional amendment be adopted to allow voters of 
any county or school district to tax themselves an additional 5 
mills ad valorem tax for school purposes; and 

fii) a $35 million State bond issue bo authorized for elementary 
ana secondary school buildings. 

In Pennsylvania, in the period from mid-1052 through January 31, 
1057, $100 million of general-obligation school-building bonds were 
issued and $702 million of revenue bonds were issued under the 
Pennsylvania School Authority program. 

In California, $632 million of general-obligation bonds of the State 
have been authorized under the State school-building aid program to 

hen their maximum 
not been sold. 


help alt qualifying school districts which have rerche 
debt limit, ana $185 million of these bonds have still 

' A _ .1 A * _ 1 t _ _ > vfc « •%»!.> ; f : 



present school year. 1956-57, will supply the 10,000 classroom^ esti- 
mated to be needed for excess enrollment and replacement. 

We feel very strongly that every child should receive a good edu- 
cation in adequate facilities. We recognize that there may be some 
diversity of policy and lack of uniformity in standards in the type 
of education and facilities provided by State and local educational 
agencies, but we believe very strongly that one of the primary con- 
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sulcrntions to be weighed carefully before any general program of 
Federal financial aid fo education is authorized was stated succinctly 
by the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations in its report in 
105f» ns follows: 

The preservation ami strengthening of our FeUeial system depend 111 the last 
analyst!* on the self-rest raining and responsibility, ns well a* the wisdom of onr 
action* as citizen*. If we are not willing to leave some room for diversity of 
l>o1Iey, to tolerate some lack of uniformity In standard*, even In many matters 
which are of national concern and about which we may feel strongly, the es- 
sence of federalism, even If not the legal fiction, will have been lost. 

We must also realize that It can be lost, or It* vitality sapped, by nonuse of 
State and local Initiative a* well as by overuse of national authority. We have, 
therefore, as citizens, a responsibility to see to It that those legitimate needs 
of society that could be met by timely State and local action do not by default 
have to be met by the National dovernment. 

The States and local educational agencies lmve not defaulted in 
their responsibility to furnish educational facilities, hut, on the com 
trnrv, the facts show that they are vigorously providing the needed 
classrooms and have the financial capacity and willingness to furnish 
additional classrooms. 

At a time when much attention is directed to the problem of cut- 
ting the Federal budget and eliminating unnecessary Federal ex- 
penditures, the figures above with respect to the capacity and willing- 
ness of the States and local educational agencies to finance the con- 
struction of needed classrooms provides strong support for the con- 
clusion that the Federal Government should not now adopt a new 
program with the accompanying expenditure of billions of dollars to 
inter ject itself into a function which 1ms l>een recognized for over 150 
years as the responsibility of the States and local agencies. 

3. If it is concluded that a program of Federal aid to education 
is necessary that aid— 

(а) Could be provided most effectively through a program of 
Federal grants-in-aid, requiring the State or local agency to 
furnish matching funds; and 

(б) Should not bo provided through Federal loans. 

If, after considering the need for additional classrooms and the 
capacity of States and local educational agencies to finance the con- 
struction of those classrooms, the subcommittee concludes that there 
is a need for Federal financial assistance, we believe that the simplest 
ami most effective financial aid by the Federal Government could 
bo provided by grants on the basis of need, with a requirement that 
the State or the local educational agency provide matching funds, 

We believe that the funds for such Federal grants should be allo- 
cated among the States according to the number of children in the 
State and the financial inability of the State to meet school needs. 

If a' local educational agency were actually in serious financial 
difficulty it would require assistance toward the capital amount in- 
volved and this type of assistance would be provided only through a 
grant-in-aid. 

T The saving in interest cost from a Federal loan at a lower interest 
rate than would be paid in the private market would not ordinarily 
provide sufficient financial assistance to enable a local educational 
agency to finance school construction which it could not finance at 
the interest rate paid in the private market. 
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If nn educational agency can afford the capital amount involved, at 
the interest rato required, on the proposed Federal loans, it generally 
can afford the additional amount of interest required in the private 
market. 

Federal loans, such as would be authorized under II. II. I, II. R. 3976, 
and II. R. 3986, would not ordinarily provide additional school financ- 
ing but would simply substitute Federal loans for loans from private 
sources. 

If the loan provisions in title II of H. R. 3976 and II. R. 3986 had 
been in effect in the fourth quarter of 1956, the Federal Government 
would have been authorized to purchase bonds of local educational 
agencies which could not be sold in the private market at 3 % percent. 

During that quarter approximately $188 million of the total $434,- 
896,000 school bonds sold — that is, about 43 percent — wero sold at a 
net interest cost above 3% percent and would have been sold to the 
Federal Government if the proposed loan program had been in effect. 

Mr. Bailey. I would like to interrupt the gentleman, not to ask a 
question, but would you read that paragraph again? The gentlemen 
wero not paying particular attention. I particularly want them to 
hear this. 

Mr. Adams (reading) : 

If the loan provisions In title II of II. R. 3970 nn<l II. It. 30SO had been In 
effect In the fourth quarter of 1950, the Federal Government would have been 
authorized to purchase bonds of local educational agencies which could not be 
sold in the private market at 3% jiercent. During that quarter, approximately 
■$188 million of the total $134,000,000 school bonds sold — I. e., about 43 percent — 
were sold at a net Interest cost above 3% percent and would have been sold to 
the Federal Government If the proposed loan program bad been In effect. 

Mr. Haskell. There is a limitation on the money available, of 
course. You are assuming that Government took up all the bonds 
and had appropriated the funds to purchase those bonds ( 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Folsom, as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, estimated that not more than 10 percent of the bonds placed 
on the market would be sold to the Government. 

I questioned it. This figure you are giving me is that approxi- 
mately 43 percent of them would have been. 

Mr. Haskell. He did not say that. He said his objective in setting 
this differential of one-half of 1 percent would be to try to aim at 
only having 10 percent of the bonds of the districts that have high 
enough rates to where they would use the Government bond money. 

This admittedly, I think, is the result of the bond interest* rate 
going up. It is not what would have happened but this was his 
objective. He would like to have had it lift 10 percent of the most 
needy districts. This is what was his objective. 

Sir. Bailey. The gentleman’s testimony just. quoted now would 
indicate that had this law been in effect in which the Government 
would i-equire 3y i0 percent interest, that is the rate would be 3.7 
percent interest before the Government would buy them, that 43 
percent of the $434 million would have been offered to the Government, 
and I said the amount of money available in the Government’s fund 
was wholly inadequate. 

. Sir. Haskell. To cover, on that interest basis, hut you see, the 
purpose of having that differential is to eliminate some of the winds 
of the districts that can sell their bonds without an excessive interest 
rate. 
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Air, Baiuiy. I understand that, but grant that we give the differ- 
entials that we give the one-half of 1 percent above tho going rate, 
the sale would be at 3.7 and hero 43 percent of all the bonds that were - 
sold were above 3% percent. 

Mr. Haskell. Which would advnnco the argument for raising tho 
difTerenti&l from one-half of 1 percent to 1 percent? 

Mr. IIailev. That all depends on whether you wanted to assist the 
school board or not assist them. 

Air. Haskell. The purposo of the differential is not to raise the 
interest rate. 

The purjtose of the differential is to eliminate all but 10 percent of 
the most needv districts. 

I suggested to tho Secretary, I question whether you can set this 
differential based on an evorchanging bond market, because recognis- 
ing that when you pass the law at a certain given differential tliat 
fits the situation nt the time, say to aim at 10 percent of the districts, 
you are immediately going to be out of whack when the bond market 
changes. 

I was wondering if we could fit into something whereby ho could 
attain his objective of only having Federal assistance to roughly 10 
percent of tho districts which admittedly was his objective. 

Do you understand ? 

Air. Adams. Yes, I do. We don’t feel that when these school dis- 
tricts can sell their bonds in the public market, that there is any need 
for Federal Government to buy the bonds. Because thero happens to 
be, let us say, a mere ten-hundredths or an eighth of 1 percent spread 
that is not a saving that would warrant the additional expense nnd 
effort involved in having the Government come in and survey tho 
situation and decide that they Would buy a given amount of bonds. 

Mr. Haskell Let us say they could not sell their bonds except at 
8 i»ercent to use an extreme example. If the Government made it 
possible for them to sell at one-half of 1 percent above this, it would 
help the district do it themselves ns opposed to going to the State. 

Air. Adams. We believe very definitely that anybody that would 
have to pay a ridiculous rate of interest certainly are so needy that 
thov should have a grant rather than a loan. 

Air. Haskell. That is your thought.' 

Air. Arams. That is what I say. 

Mr. Haskell. And the Secretary disagrees. 

Mr. Hailey. You may proceed. 

Air. Adams. During tho present quarter the Federal Government 
would bo nuthorieed to purchase school bonds which could not be sold 
in the private market at 3% percent. Our statistical information in- 
dicates that approximately *02 million of tho total $250,510,000 of 
school bonds sold during January — i. e., about 25 percent were sold at. 
a not interest cost in an excess of 3% percent and would have been 
sold to tho Federal Government if the proposed loan program had 
been in effect. 

The effect of the proposed Federal loan program is focused even 
more forcefully in my State. Alichigan. Over $26 million of about 
$20,500,000 Michigan'school bonds sold during the fourth quarter of 
1056— i. e., about 88 percent— and over $16,073, vOO of about $17,603,000 
Michigan school bonds sold during January 1057 — I. e., about 06 per- 
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cont — would have boon sold to the Federal Government if the pro- 
posed loan program in title II of If. It. 3076 and II. It. 3086 hud been 
m oirect. 

Mr. Cl wins. I have a question there, Mr. Chairman. What does 
that mean in terms of adequacy of the bond purchasing program? 
Whut does it limit the funds? Thnt would mean maybe 60 or 70 
percent of the districts would lie disappointed and the othors that 
just happened to bo selected for the Government financing would get 
the benefit. 

Where is that going to end up ? 

Mr. Adams. It certainly would slow up the entire program because 
T can believe thnt in Michigan you wouldliave found scores of districts 
that would have delayed their financing in the hopes that the Federal 
Government would do the financing for them. 

I might add at this time and I will not go into detail because you 
will hear Mr. Schiinmel, who is thoroughly Tamilinr with the Michigan 
situation and I understand intends to speak specifically on it, but Just 
2 years ago in April we voted a new constitutional amendment which 
Inis opened up the method of financing any school district in the Sthto 
of M fchigan that needs to borrow school moneys. 

Now, ns a result of thnt yon have a verftoble flood of Michigan 
school financing which should have been done before because the 
State had not reached tho point of providing for it. That is why 
undoubtedly the rates were so much higher in Michigan. 

It is not 'because the credit is so much poorer, but simply because 
of the volume of bonds to be absorbed In a given period of time. 

So most of your loans would have gone in Michigan, let us say, under 
thoso circumstances. 

Mr. Gwinn. They might never have gotten out of Michigan with 
Federal funds. • 

Mr. Adams. If the provision In title II of H. B. 1 had been in 
effect — authorizing Federal loans nt an interest rate based on the yield 
on long-term obligations of the Federal Government plus throe- 
eighths of 1 berccnt—instend of plus one-half of 1 percent as provided 
in H. It. 3 £>70 and II. R. 3986—the percentage or school bonds pur- 
chased by the Federal Government during the fourth cpinrter of 
1936 and January of 1957 would have been, substantially higher than 
the percentages stated above. 

During the fourth quarter of . 1958, \Vheft 623 issued of school bonds 
aggregating $484,096,000 were sold, there were only 14 issues of school 
bonds advertised for sale on which no bids wore received—!, o., about 
2.2 ; percent of the issues.. On the 14 'issues on which ho bids were 
received, the advertisement for bids oh '13 issues specified that the bid 
must have an interest cost not above specified amounts whihh tvCre rtut 
of line with prevailing interest rates at. the time for the issuers in- 
volved, and the other feme is reported tp have boon sold privately; 

We gave you the details of that prior to luncheon. 

The facts summarized above demonstrate that the proposed Federal 
loan program would generally not provido additional school financing, 
but would simply substitute Federal loans for loans from private 

sources. !! " ” '. . 

If the proposed Federal lean progrriih Md been iH effect, the pur- 
chase* by the Federal Government of 43 percent of all school bonds 
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sold in the fourth quarter of 1038-— including about 88 peroent of the 
Michigan school. bonds sold — simply would have permitted the Fed- 
eral Government to purchase school bonds which were sold in the 
private market, which would provide no additional school financing. 

Consequently, a Federal loan program is not the answer for supply* 
ing financing of additional needed classrooms and a Federal loan 
program would l>e contrary to the announced principle of providing 
Federal aid to education only where the needed financing is not avail- 
aide from other sources. 

Furthermore, it is important to note that where a State or IocaI 
educational agency is confronted with a constitutional or statutory 
debt limitation, a loan from the Federal Government provides no 
assistance because bonds of a State or local educational agency pur- 
chased by the Federal Government are subject to statutory and consti- 
tutional debt limitations just ns are such bonds sold in the private 
market. 

On the other hand. Federal grants to States and local educational 
agencies would provide funds outside debt limitations. 

While interest rates are presently higher than they have been for 
many years, partially as a result of credit restraint policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board, it is apparent from the volume of school fi- 
nancing during the recent and present period of tight money that 
present interest rates do not prevent school financing. 

A few issuers of school bonds have postponed sale of their bonds 
.to see if lower interest rates arc forthcoming; but we would emphasize 
. that such postponements do not indicate that it was impossible to sell 
the bonds or to finance the construction at prevailing interest rates, 
because at any point in the market there are always issuers who upon 
.their personal appraisal of, market conditions conclude to wait to 
seo if interest rates will drop, as did Connecticut last year with their 
large issue and they have not yet sold them. That was a road issue 
as we mentioned earlier. 

In connection with prevailing interest rates, while we do not pron 
pose to discuss statements that a program of Federal nid to education 
would cause further inflation generally and in school construction 
costs, we submit that it would be unfortunate if the credit restraint 
policy of Federal financial authorities contributing to higher interest 
rates were used as a fundamental reason for initiating a program 
whereunder the Federal Government would provide loans at a lower 
rate of interest than the funds could otherwise be obtained in the 
private market. . i 

This is particularly true where it has been abundantly demonstrated 
t^nt the needed funds can be obtained and financed at the prevailing 
interest rate. ... . - 

Finally, it seems apparent , to anyone attempting to analyze the 
financial assistance that would be provided through a multiplicity of 
programs involving grants, loans, and credit assistance tnat there 
would likely be much unnecessary confusion among the various pro- 
grams, If there is an immediate need for financial aid to education 
for the construction of elementary and secondary schools—; 

(<t) A program of Federal grants to needy States and educa- 
tional agencies, with on incentive requirement for matching funds, 
without any alternative type of Federal financial assistance 
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through loans, would provide assistance most simply and effec- 
lively. 

(o) A Federal loan program should not be included because 
it would simply substitute Federal loans for loans from private 
.sources. 

There is strong support for these conclusions among the advocates 
of Federal aid to education because many of the bills introduced, in 
the House this year toprovlde Federal aid to education have embodied 
u single program for Federal grants, with a requirement for matching 
funds, without additional programs of loans or credit assistance— 
II. II. 859, H. It. 1107, H. K. 110), H. B. 1940, H. R. 8080, and H. B. 
3523. ' 

We appreciate very much the opportunity to submit the foregoing 
suggestions to the subcommittee. 

- 1 thank you. 

Mr. Hailey. I have a few questions at this [mint that occurred to 
me as you testified. 

You speak of the ability of the several States to handle the financ- 
ing within the State. 1 think you were quoting more particularly 
from the Intergovernmental Commission report-. 

Mr. Adams. Tes, sir; and also my observation of State credit. 

Mr. Bailey. As a former State director of the budget in the State 
of West Virginia, I budgeted jdl^Krl94frscl wol-boa rd budgets and 
controlled them. r I liaro touwtfnnd the gentlemen that in one county 
in particular, in the. inoutitainous section of the State^vBie Federal 
Government’s own 64 jgfreont of the acreage in the county which i9 not 
subject to taxationytne State supplies $ps£50-out of every ?tp0 that 
it costs for education. \ --y • \ 

You spoke ftboift thcir nbRity to \tsc their bonded authority.: That 
disrict could norbond itsolffor sufficient, iqoney-fo build a good cbnl- 
shed, to say Doming about a .high scboolr—O' /\ \ 

While We are discussing tltatVlCufj^gjve you another example. In 
Monongalia County, which is a cofinty of someTwenty o^twenty-five 
thousand population, theseat of /l(q State university, there they have 
exhausted all pf their landing authority fend all pftceir snocial extra 
levy above the normal levy fixed byrne CdhBtltulion. Tney arc still 
in need of scljool buildings. \\ /7.J , / ' ‘ T 

Under the legislation} as I see q, with the opaid Me ’except ion of, jf 
the Federal G(\yeroment\nind<> a flatgrant-ijveifl on ofnatching bafts 
find required the State to trtake an appropriation, that sepbol district 
then would haveythe benefit of its share of tlie State appropriation to 
match Federal mbneys for addodoonstruc^ion. \ x r/v 

Outside of thnt,\tnere is nd relief to tl^oso districts that, have no 
present capacity to rq>!p themselves)' Would you commenLxm those 
two oxtremesf \i • - ‘ 

Mr) Adams. X want to rdy at the outset that I am not familiar in 
detail with the various credit»~o(Jhe State of W^t-Virginia. But ! 
would like to say this i ^^-— 4 — 7~T> • 

In my exprience'-in the business, the State of West Virginia, I am- 
very happy to say, In our- opinion, is one State that has gone, I- can’t! 
say the farthest, but has gone, shall we. say, quite far in looking after 
the subdivisions of that State from the standpoint of -financing. : 

I am . proud to say I cannot nafne one single default that- ever oc- 
curred in the State of West Virginia during all the years I have been; 
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in tho investment business and thnt includes tho years of the great 
depression. 

Now, the State has unusually lino credit today. It is only just one 
notch below the top in credit rating. I feel with its credit standing 
that that State is nblo and capable of providing, for the local units 
within the State. 

Mr. Baii.by. May I snv to the gentleman along about 1932, when 
wo were in the depths of tho depression, tho State had wisely a few 
years earlier, set up a clearinghouse in which we set up a sinking fund 
commission, tho State sinking fund commission, that handled every 
bond ismie in tho Stato, whether it. bo State bonds, county l Kinds, 
school lionds, or municipal bonds. They arc all cleared through that 
central agency. They are all sold and financed, processed, through 
there to the point where wo had a sufficient reserve on hand in the 
sinking fund to protect every issue thnt tho State of West Virginia 
had out. during tho depression period. 

Wo arc one of three States that never defaulted on a single bond 
issue during the depression, too. 

Mr. Adams. Mr, Hailey, if I said once in my years in this business, 
I havo said it a hundred times, that tho State of* West Virginia shows 
what can bo done ns a Stato towards tho supervision and financing of 
its local units. I nin prowl to say that wo think very highly of your 
State ns an example 01 that type of thing. 

It is interesting to note here that the State of West Virginia, quoting 
from this Standard & Poor’s, shows a relationship of— now, this is 
overall debt to Income — of 6.4 percent. 

Now, to give you something to compare that with, I have already 
mentioned tho Stato of Delaware whore thnt is 16.9 percent. 

In other words, the burden of debt related to income in the Stato 
of Delaware is very much higher than it is in the Stato of West Vir- 
ginia, over twice, ns a matter of fact. 

Now, the Stato of Delaware, I don’t bolievo anyone would contra- 
dict, has a very fine credit. As a matter of fact, it nns tho same rating 
by this service as the Stato of West Virginia. 

I feel that West Virginia has and should be proud of tho fact 
that they have earned that credit rating. 

Mr. Baii.by. If I recall from my memory, I believe Arizona, West 
Virginia^ and Delaware were tho three States that did not dofnult as 
I recall, in the depression. 

Mr. Adams. You are speaking now of tho State and its subdivi- 
sions f 

Mr. BAti.Br. That is right, not any defaults permitted anywhere 
in tho State. 

Mr. Adams. I wish I could corroborate your statement, and I am 
certainly ashamed I can’t. I certainly accept it. 

Mr. Bah-fy. I might add, since the gentleman was discussing West 
Virginia, that daring the depression period beginning in 1932 for 
a period of 8 years in 1941, 1 was assistant State auditor. That was 
prior to tho setting up of our budgetary system in West Virginia, and 
most of those functions foil on the auditors office as comptroller of tho 
currency. 

I recall that during the depression we were on the point of defaulting 
on atiout $3 million worth of bonds due one of the banks in New York. 
It was due the 15th of December. 
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I took it upon myself to make a trip around tlio sovoral counties in 
the State that owed tho State some taxes that had not been paid and 
tho Stato owed them certain taxes, public utility taxes, they had not 
distributed. I trader! around in nn effort to get enough money to 
meet that long requirement to protect West Virginia’s excellent record 
of never permitting a single default. 

I broko tho law and probably could have been sent to the peniten- 
tiary for doing it, but at lenBt we protected West Virginia’s credit, 

Air. Adams. Itcertainly did that, sir. 

Mr. Bailey. Now, Mr. Gwinn, do you have any questions! I think 
lie has concluded his formal statemont. 

By the way, Mr. Gwinn, I have a couple more notes marked dowti 
here and then I will turn the witness over to you. 

I think you mentioned tho State of Alabama, one of the needier 
States. 

You also mentioned the Stato of California. That situation out 
thero in California is somewhat different from most Of the other 
States along with their school system of elementary and secondary 
schools, they also finance out of that same fund a series of junior 
colleges. 

Mr. Adams. Tjiat is correct. , , 

Mr. BaiLey. I did not know whether you were acquainted with that 
situation. 

Mt. Adams. Yes. w ' ’ . 

Mr, 'Bailey. There the Statib ^issuing or aid ifesue aboiit a hundred 
million ddllnrs Worth.of bonds that helped ilie needy counties, and 
they do lirtve needy counties., ‘ ' , 1 ' . ‘ ,, 

Mr. Adams. That is correct. 1 ' 

Mr. Bailey. A few days ago two of tho members of the Los Angeles 
School Board testified here and much to my surprise stated that they 
had a terrifically bad situation il) the way of overcrowding and double- 
session scliools. . 

The independent district of Los Angeles was having to put up 
money to pay their share of the overall State bonding system and still 
take care of their own situation without any assistance from the State. 
I beliovothat was the testimony. 

Air. Gwinn. I did not hear that testimony. 

Mr. Adams. L would not be surprised that that is correct, because 
tho city of Los Angeles docs not have a double A 4- rating, which is the 
rating next to tlie top. . ; • 

Mr. Bailey. But they do have a bad situation in shortage of class- 
rooms because of the overcrowded condition. Whon I was there, 6 
years ago, they had, I believe, 154, 000 going to double sessions. That 
Jins been cut' down considerably, but they still have a lot, of double- 
session schools. 

Mr. Adams. The figures that we had there state that California is 
building a number of classrooms which they state they need, which 
is 10,000 classrooms. That was one Of the few States that are. 

Mr. Bailey., T hey are doing very well at the present time! 

Mr. Adams.' Y es. , • ■ 

A(r. Bailey. I was surprised at the situation. 

Why difi you pot quote anything from the White Mouse Conference 
instead Of quoting some or the findings of the Intergovernmental 

*$025 — 87 — pt. 2 5 
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Commission! Vo» know, they had a conference over nt the. White 
House that was fairly representative, I ex|>oct more representative 
of tho cross-section thinking of the j>eoplo than your intergovern- 
mental croup because it was probably packed and prejudiced. 

Hut this seemed to bo more or loss an open house affair at tho White 
House. They came up with a finding in favor of building schools. 

I just wondered why you did not quote from them. 

Mr. Adams. Well, Mr. Hailey, our feeling was that tho States, as I 
havo said, can meet the need. 

Mr. Hailey, I do not want you to rest with that line because I just 
convinced you that thero wore counties back in the State of West 
Virginia wnero 1 don’t know how the State can help, unless it chanced 
the constitution. They can do it In tho way of teachors’ salaries, out 
when they act in tho field of construction and capital outlay, thoy run 
into difficulty. 

I don’t know* whether thoy could handle the situation. 

MR Adams. My comment was going to be on that score, that if 
that is true, widen I know it is truo from you, that the Federal grant- 
in-aid the only thing that would solve your problem there nnd not 
a Federal loan. 

Mr. Hailsy. Shall we consider tho witness then os being opposod to 
titlo If of the legislation f Will wo consider you ns being opposod to 
title fit 

Mr. Adams. Very definitely so 5 yea, air. 

Mr. Bailmy. Now, you eaid you had concluded your formal t«ti- 
tnonyv What la the answer to title III which is tho building facilities 
provision that would allow the States to set up school construction 
facilities! Havo you formed an opinion on that! 

Mr. Adams. I havo r.ot. 

Mr. Haiijry. Vou did not consider that! There the financing would 
be done by private capital borrowed for that purpose and tho school 
buildings would bo held by this building authority and rented to the 
different school districts over a period of years, somewhat on the basis 
of your lease-purchaset 

Now, it brings up the quest ion that the interest rate there, to induce 
that private capital to invest, would oven bo at a lovel above the 
normal bond market here and might cost 5 percent or bettor in 
interest rate! , 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Hailey, we find in our business— I. suppose I used 
the statement oftentimes — that we arc tho horso-and-buggy typo be- 
cause it t akes a long time to change publ io opinion. 

The more yon can keep to a normal procedure in your financing and 
avoid new methods, the lower you will borrow your money. 

Mr. Hatley. You did quote from yonr testimony that the school 
building authority of the State of Pennsylvania had marketed so many 
bonds. 

Mr. Adams. That is correct. 

Mr. Hah*y. We havo one of those in Georgia also and they have 
been doing fairly well, but I am thinking in the face of this high 
interest rate that we have now that there would not be private capital 
available except to charge the district an interest rate that they could 
not afford to pay because by the time they paid that high interest rate 
and then paid also a payment on the principal, over a period SO 
years or At) yeart to acquire title to the school building, thoy would 
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have more money in it than tlio school building was worth nml it would 
bo obsolete by thetimothoy (rot it paid for. 

Mr. Adams. I feel thnt the last 8 or 4 months are one of the most 
unusual periods wo have gone through in some many ways. 1 do not 
believe that it would bo fair to soy that wo can look u]kju that ns a 
normal period unless wo are going to have tight money from now on 
henceforth forevermore. 

So I do not think wo can assume that wo me going to pay these 
unusually high rates from month to month in the future. 

Mr. Bailkv. The Government just killed several hundred million 
dollars worth of construction money when they siisjiended the Gen- 
eral Services Administration authority to build certain buildings 
on n leoso-ptirch.se basis. They have just suspended thnt whole lease- 
purchase program on the ground it is inflationary. 

From your knowledge of the liornl market, would you consider that 
as being inflationary I It only involved $697 million worth of con- 
struction,! believe. 

Mr. Adams. I think only an experienced economist would slick his 
neck out on that- one. 

Mr. Bailey. You would not care to take a chance on it. Would you 
consider the 20 billion of Federal money that is going into our road 
program as boing inflationary? And several more billion dollars on 
tho part of the State, a total of $83 billion in tho road program? 

Air. Adams. It is pretty bard to say at what point you consider 
something that is inflat ionnry. The thing has lieen said over and over 
that when capital spending exceeds aggregate savings it must come 
from somewhere ana that is inflationary. 

Mr. Bailey. Let mo phrase my question just, a little differently. 

Suppose it turns out over tho next 0 months that we are bnilding 
too many automobiles in Detroit and suppose thnt we are producing 
moro in onr factories than we lmve current purchasing power to ab- 
sorb and tho economy hits a soft spot, would it not be a nice thing to 
have this road program and this school construction program Avail- 
able to take up the slack of unemployment which would pretty surely 
result? 

I think we could justify this program on the basis of a standby 
proposition to meet a situation of thnt kind. 1 think you can remem- 
ber the WPA days after tho depression back in the thirties. > 

. Mr. Adams. I very deflnitcly remember that. 

. Mr. Bailey. I think we should avoid thnt. 

Mr. Adams. I would say that if wo run into this roftspot that 
you speak of 

Mr. Bailey. Why not be ready for it? 

Mr. Adams. I am sure that private capital will be available at much 
lower interest rate than is now available. 

It certainly will lie available in; a volume to finanoe this type of 
thing you are speaking of because the demand for new plants nnd'all 
that kind of thing, wifi not be there. 

Air. Bailey. I was just thinking it is customary thinking on the 
part'of our economists that certain expenditures are not inffationary 
and that others are. I have gotten to thinking that whether the dollar 
is involved of whether the welfare of the boys and girls is involved U 
jitobirbly the basis of some of that thinking. 
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Mr. Adams. I don’t think that would be a very sound basis for it 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am tempted to ask the witness some questions, but I 
do not think 1 will. I think the big issue here, Mr. Adams, right 
straight through from the beginning to tho end, is are we short of the 
schoolrooms) 

■ ' -If bo, how many, and how rapidly are wo meeting that in the States? 
That is the thing that we are going to have to decide when we vote, 
if we do vote, money. 

Now, do you have any evidence of how the United States Office of 
Education collected their knowledge of what the need in Michigan 
was for more schoolrooms than you were building ? I ask that question 
because there is considerable conflict between die representation of the 
Federal Government as to the States’ inability and the States them- 
selves. 

Mr. Adams. As I understand the matter, the requests were made 
to the various top school officials of tho individual States and then they 
in turn requested the information from their local districts. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many school districts are there in Michigan? 

Mr. Adams. I discussed this statement from our local paper. The 
Detroit Newsof Sunday, February 17, says: 

la tbb latest surrey, superintendents were asked whether they have any 
schools they consider “obsolete or unsatisfactory.” 

sixrr-erx ttrurs 

Wilber said only 66 of the State's 88 superintendents answered the ques- 
tionnaires. Seventy percent of the replies Indicated unsatistsetory buildings. 

"This doesn't mesn aU 48 consider their schools tlretraps or unsanitary,” 
Wilber said. “Perhaps 18 at the moat indicate conditions of that sort The rest 
simply feel that for one reason or another their buildings are unsatisfactory. 
A school might be In a poor location or not flexible enough to meet growing 
demands, for Instance." 

Governor Williams' study commission on educational flnnnce has proposed 
withdrawal of State Sid to a school that fnlla to conform to health and safety 
recommendations made by appropriate legal officers. 

That tells you how many replied out of the 83. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you know whether or not there was any breakdown 
between so-called needy school districts and those amply able to take 
care of themselves? 

Mr. Adams. Under our new constitutional amendment, which, as I 
say, you will hear much more in detail from Mr. Schimmol, wno is 
thoroughly familiar with it, we believe there is not a school district in 
the State of Michigan that cannot finance needed schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. With your State aid? 

Mr. Adams. The State school loan fund is the basis of that aid. 

Mr. Bailey. Will Mr. Schimmel be able to give us the detail on 
that loan fund and how it operates! 

f Mr. Adams, He can give you all the details of tho loan fund. 

I might say this, that that loan fund, $100 million loan fund, was 
set up on the basis that any qualifying school district— ana the 
methods of qualification are very simple— so long as they ore building 
schoolrooms that are needed and not building athletic fields ana 
unneeded things, the State superintendent of public construction is 
entitled to qualify them and they only need to make application to be 
qualified. 
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2.800 of them altogether. The Federal Government has spent $1 
billion, $1,200 million In construction money, Federal money, and I 
do not see where it destroyed the Constitution or our American way 
Of life. 

Wo are already in business. This is not a bad precedent to set. It 
has already been set. It is not anything now if we made just flat- 
grants. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, the comparable fact to that 5 b that 
Jackson turned back what they had taken too much of, which was a 
generous thing. 

Mr. Bailey. You are sitting there taking too much off right now. 

Mr. Gwinn. The present proposition is to take it away from them 
and spend it in Washington. 

Mr. Bailey. We would be satisfied to have this surplus of $2 billion 
which thoy say we are going to havo in the Treasury this year. That 
would settle this problem fine.' 

Mr. Gwinn. You have allocated to me some time and I know your 
gavel will crack in a minute. I would like to clarify one very im- 
portant fact that grows out of the estimation of the credibility of 
testimony here, especially on the part of a United States officer of 
education and the way that It collected this so-called information 
about how short of schoolrooms we are. 

• Now, there is certainly considerable difference of opinion on that. 
I refer particularly to page 8 of your testimony where you say: 

■, In abort, the school financing for the past 4 months projected for a full year 
would mean an expenditure for school construction of approximately $2,000 
million to provide about 00,000 classrooms. 

Now, for what year was that! Would that be 1957, 19561 

Mr. AdaiIs. That is financing beginning October 1, 1056, and at 
that monthly rate for 1 full year you would provide 96,600 classrooms. 

We are not trying to confine it to a set period, but to say that a 
continuing rate of that kind would provide that many classrooms 
in 12 months. 

Mr. Gwinn, In 12 months? 

Mr. Adams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GwinN. Any particular 12-montli period! You could not fix 
that at any particular, 12-nionth period! , 

Mr, Adams. Well, It is very difficult to confine it to a particular 
12- month period because you start qn the 1st of October and schools 
ipay be completed from tnal time qn a period of anywhere frotr> 
6 months, let us say, as a minimum time to build ^ school building, up 
to a year. . ■, ' ' 

Mr. Gwinn. "When you gave us that figure you added, then — 

In addition to the 60.200 schedule for completion as of October 1,1056. 

Is that correct! ’ ' 1 

Mr. Adams. It is my understanding that when they were asked how 
many classrooms they had scheduled for completion in the next year, 
that they have already done the financing and, in the process or 
either having architects draw plAns or are in the process already of 
building.. ; -1 ; ! •••' 

As we understand it, the 69,200 is a figure whicl.was stated' as, 
being the number of classrooms that would be scheduled fOrcom-' 
pletfonbytheend of the school year 1960-57. 1 
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Mr. Gwinn. So that you want to make that modification. It is 
not quite correct to say for completion as of October 1, 1958 f 

Mr. Adams. Well, they are scheduled for the school year. 

Mr. Gwinn. The school year 1956-57! 

Mr. Adams. As I understand, the question was asked that way, 
how many schoolrooms have you scheduled for completion during 
the 1956-57 school year, and the answer was 69,200.. 

Now, I am stopping right thero and starting with the new financ- 
ing that occurred^ since October 1 and saying that at the rate of 
financing for October, November, December, and January, wo are 
providing for 96,600 additional classrooms at that rate of fihancing 
in a 12-month period. 

Mr. Bailey. Let the Chair ask a question to clarify this. 

I read from the Commissioner’s testimony that instead of the 69,200 
classrooms there were actually constructed 63,000 for the fiscal year 
just closed. He so testified. 

Now, he said that they cost approximately, those 63,000 classrooms 
cost approximately $2% billion. So you have financing here to show 
$2,900 million. 

Now, you could not build the difference between 63,000 and 96.600, 
which would be 33,000 classrooms, with an additional $100 million, 
which is the difference between what 63,000 actually cost and what you 
say the $2,900 million would supply. You cannot build those addi- 
tional 38,000 rooms for $400 million. 

So I can't put much credence in your 96,000 figure. 

Mr. Gwinn. The United States Commissioner of Education might 
be wrong. That is the whole purpose of this questioning. 

Mr. Bailey. If the gentleman from New York will approve, we 
are going to bring him back so that you can ask him. 

Mr. Gwinn. The assumption that the United States Government 
figures are sacrosanct and correct is a violent assumption in my 
judgment. 

Mr. Adams. The figures of the United States Office of Education 
for the school year 1956-57, according to the statement, were an esti- 
mated $2,400 million, and that was expected to supply 69,200 class- 
rooms. 

Mr. Bailey. He testified that 63,000 classrooms which they actually 
did construct cost $2V£ billion. So that construction costs were 
higher than the estimate. _ . . . 

Now, what you are trying to tell' us is that construction costs are 
going to drop if you can build 96,000 with $2,900 million when Voq 
can only build 63,000 with $2Vfc billion. 

Mr. Adams. May I ask a question there! 

. As I understand the figures— we don’t; have this figure you men- 
tioned from the Office of Education, the figure was 63,000 approxi- 
m ately, schoolrooms for the calendar year 1958. . 

Mr. Bailey. I am assuming he was speaking of the calendar year. 

Mr. Adams. His figures here definitely show for the school year 
1956-57 an estimated figure of $2,400 million and 69,200 classrooms. 
, Mr. Bailey. That was his .estimate for last year, for 1956!,; . < > 

. Mr. Adams. -That is for the 1956-57 school year. 

Mr. Baiust. And they feel six or seven, thousand classrooms short 
of the estimate they Were going to have constructed! 
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Mr- Aoams. But these figures are for the school year 1050-67 which 
is not ended yet and won’t he ended until June 30. 1057. 

Mr. Bailey. That is true; that would bo on a fiscal-year Imsis. He 
said tho classrooms are actually constructed— and how could they get 
the cost of them without their having been constructed f 

Mr. Gwinn. Do we have a copy of the Commissioner's testimony. 

Mr. Hailey. ! have it. We will get it again tuul see just what he 
did s«y. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is that statement you are reading from! 

Mr. Adams. Tliis is the statement of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, public-school expenditures for capital outlay, and goes back 
to 1016 -48 and carries through to 1056-67, and those figures were 
an estimated figure. 

Actually nothing available at all for the 1054-55 year, nor for the 
1056-60 year. 

Mr. Gwinn, Is that what he says? 

Mr. Aimms. Hint is right. 

Mr. Bailey. Say that again. 

Mr. Adams. For tho 1054-65 year tho amount of expenditure, it 
says, is not available and the samo thing for the 1055-60 yoar, but for 
tho 1050-57 year it has an estimated $2,400 million. 

Mr. Bailey. He told us how many classrooms they built during tho 
yoar from 1060 on in his testimony, hut he did not givo you an esti- 
mate of tho cost of them. 

Mr. Gwinn. On page 2, Mr. Chairman, of that testimony, you 

1 ‘ust called for — this is the testimony of Marion It, Folsom, Tuesday, 
February 6, 1057— he says: 

Three jeers ago the rate of construction was 05,000 classrooms. 

Mr. Hailey. That is beginning in 1062? 

Mr. Gwinn. That is for school years he is talking about. 

Mr. Hatley. Start reading a little above that, he says: 

T*n year* ago 

Mr. Gwinn (reading) : 

Ten years ago la 1 (MO-47, they built only 6,000 classrooms; 3 yenrs atm the 
rate of construction was 55,000 classrooms, and 2 years ago it was 00,000. I Jy last 
year about— 

it- is an estimato — 

63,000 classrooms were built at a cost of about Milton. 

. He does not say the year, but it is obvious that he is referring to 
lost year. 

Mr. Bailet. Because he goes ahead and says: 

The State* estimate they will build even more this year, perhaps up to 00,000 

upll*— 
tliis year. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the school year 1956-57 ? 

Mr. Bailet. Right. 

Mr. Adams. That Is the published information of the United States 
Office of Education which says during the 1966-67 year that 69.000 
classrooms will be built and gives tho cost estimated at $2.400’ million. 

Mr. Bailut. He said they actually did build 63,000 and it cost $2,600 
million. 
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Mr. Adams. This is a different time and apparently the figures were 
accurate or they would not haw been published. 

Mr. Gwinjt. Mr. Chairman, you have mistaken that. 

B y Vast year about 63.000 classrooms were built at a cost of two and a half 
billion dollars. 

That is the 03,000 you are talking about. Then he says— 
and the Slates estimate they will build even more Ibis year— 

That is 1660-57. 

Mr. Adams. That is what I would say. 

Mr. Qwink. Perhaps up to 69,000 classrooms. So that tlife 68,000 
And the two And a half billion dollars goes back, refers to last year, 
and this year he has estimated 69,000 and the year is net over, do we 
don't know yot, 1 ■ # 

Mr. Adams. That is correct. 

Mr. BAnJtr. And the gentleman’s proposal is that they will continue 
to sell bonds at the rate they sold them in the 4 months gone by, to 
build 69,000 classrooms, but I tell him you cannot build 69,000 class* 
rooms with $3,800 million boon use it cost two and a half billion to build 
03.000. 

Mr. Adams. That is ail estimated figure, sir. His figure ltene is also 
an estimated figure. 

Mr. Bailby. The only way your proposition would figure out would 
be to reduoe construction cost about one-third? 

Mr. Adams. We have written to a number of States and checked 
figured With a number of people and felt that the figured that we 
offered were fair figures on the basis of the statements that we got. 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand that the witness is not estimating, that 
he is taking actual bond sales. 

Mr. Adams. That is correct. 

Mr, GWinn. For 4 months beginning October, November, Decem- 
ber, and January of this year, 1987. 

Sir. Baimy. Now. I -think I have found some language In his testi- 
mony that will clarify this question, Mr. Gwhm. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, junior minority member on the committee, Asked 
the Commissioner a question : 

A brief question, if I may. 

Are we talking about a school year or a calendar year when we talk about 
those 63,000 classrooms last yeart 

Then Secretary Folsom answered : 

The school year. 

Mr. Freusobdt8cn. The school year 1055-66. 

Secretary FOLSOM. Tea, the 68,000 was 1065-66. 

So that settles the argument. , 

Now 1 , his estimate is that th6 1956-67 school year will be . 69,000 
units. ... 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand the witness to say that his estimate of 
96,000 schoolrooms is based upon A projection of the figure for the 
first 4 months of the present school year; that is, October, November, 
December, and January. 

Mr. BahJry. That worild not be the first' 4 months. You are on a 
fiscal basis, the first 4 months would be July, August, September, and 
October. 


j 


r . 
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Mr. Gvww. No; he is talking about a school year. The first 4 
months of the school year, beginning October 1 ; is that right! 

Mr. Adams. That is correct. We made spotchocks all around' the 
country trying to arrive at what we felt was a justifiable figure in 
school conn ruction cost. 

Now, if you wish, 1 will jpick three, different locations that give quite 
a representative number and the names and the Costs and so on. 

Montgomery County. Md., which is right on our dporstep, and cer- 
tainty built a rather attractive-looking school from what I saw, the 2 
most recently completed elementary schools cost $25,700 per room and 
$20,058 per classroom, averaging *84,800. > 

The most recently completed high school which, of course, would 
include an auditorium, gymnasium nt least, cafeteria, and all the other 
facilities that would go with it, including offices and so forth, $42,250 
per classroom. - : 

; Fairfax County, tiie most recent contract for completed elementary 
school. $20,000. i * >r 

Addition to the high school, $12,000 per classroom. 

From . Alabama, statewide estimate for Alabama elementary and 
secondary for complete schools, $20,700 per classroom. 

Florida, additions to present schools, $10,776 per classroom; com- 
plete elementary schools, $18,522; complete high school, $31,402.50. 

Montana, White Sulphur Springs, Mont, $422,000 for a new high 
school, new building, 10 classrooms, plus office space, gym, and dress- 
ing rooms, . , ■ .? .. 

i Deer Lodge Common School District, $350,000, new building, 12 
olassrooma, about $30,000 per class. , 

Sunburst Common School District, about $25,000 per olassroom. 

Kevin Common School District, new, $103,000, 6 classrooms. That 
would be approximately $20,600 ;v»r classroom. 

Ethridge Common School District* new, $40,000, for 2 classrooms, 
$20,000 each. . : , : t. . 

Shelby Common School District, addition, $300,000 for 10 class- 
rooms, 1 auditorium plus dressing rooms. - % =•!: 

Fairfield Common School District, $17,650 per classroom. In Bill- 
in^s^dmawrage cost per 000-square-foot room will be between $17,000 

In Michigan, the estimate of six different architects who are major 
designers ox school construction in the Detroit metropolitan area, for 
classrooms only, $17,000 to $25,000. For complete unijs, including 
library, cafeteria, auditorium, gymnasium, and offices, $25,000 to 
$45,000 per classroom. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the basis on which I used $30,000 as an average. 

Mr. Adams. That is correct. 

Mr. Baujiy. Now, Mr. Gwinn, if you have Completed at lehst tem- 
porarily 

Mr. Gwinn. I have concluded, period. , 

1 Mr. Bailey. N6w, I iust want to call the witness’ attention to— 
I am reading now from the Detroit Eagle of Tuesday, that is the day 
before yesterday: 

- The community gods do taken for toad*, on a high school at 4-percentrato. 

This is an Associated Press dispatch t 

Last Tone the people In Chelan, Mich., decided to build a new high school • ♦ *. 
The two sections of the present school are GO and 6T years old, respectively. 
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Charles Hammond, the alert, quiet-spoken superintendent of the 
school,’ said he expected more than 50 or 100 additional students for 
the high school within tho year. In Juno the people voted to spend 
$2,200,000 for a new high school. They approved the bond issue for 
that amount in order to go into the market and borrow the money. 

The district has a good credit rating: advertised for bids, however, 
at 4 percent interest and there were no takers. ■ 

In October, bids wore offered again at a 6-porcent rate. This time 
there were three bids. The bonds were finally sold at a rate of 4.180120 
percent interest.. 

Now, what do these six figures aftor (he decimal point mean to this 
school district f 

_ Tiie .citizens of Hammond estimate they will pay $77,000 in addi- 
tional interest rntebeforo tho bonds are repaid. 

The architect was working with the blueprints in his office during 
this conversation, and I asked him what they could build for $77,000. 
He said, Approximately 4 complete classrooms or 1 complete ship 
building.” . . i . !• . 

So you sob what this Iiigh-interest proposition is doing, and how 
does tiiis check out with funds you said you had up in Michigan whOre 
no district had to bond itself beyond 13 mills. 

Mr. Adams. They sold their bonds. They would not have’ the 
$77,000 to build the classrooms today under any circumstances. This 
is a savings which would be realized only over a period of 25 years. 

Mr. BAiley. Why did not tho State come in when this interest rate 
would exceed— doirt you suppose that this 2,200,000 was more tlian 
13 mills on their bonding capacity. 

' What is Michigan paying on those bondsf What is the interest 
rato they are paying on those bonds t .b . 

You said they had 26 million up and didn’t sell them. On the Ones 
they have already sold, what interest rate are they paying on them! 

Mr, Adams. The State of Michigan f ; 

Mr. Bailey Yes. i. f . 

Mr. Adams. So far, during the first year this aocount had been 
in effect, they borrowed the total sum of $48,000. . * 

In the secondyear,' they will borrow $301), 000/ i , :. 

Mr, Bailey. That is the current year f ' • f ;• ’ 

.. Mr. Adams. That is correct. That was for the year 1956. 

On the basis that we would assume that there was an interest rate 
that was too high, and therefore we should not permit the borrowing 
of the funds,.! would say then that we should have (absolutely no 
installment paying purchase of anything because the rate that people 
are paying is far too bight and therefore they could buy & lot more 
if they did not buy on the installment plan* or. else somebody would 
provide it for them at a lower interest rate.- -= ■ 1 ' . . ’ i i - 

Mr. Baeley. Would you say you are exactly fair to the committee 
in coming here and telling usthat Michigan had a huge fund up there 
to assist the school districts and here is proof 2 days old' that they 
could not help this district and did not help them, and lorded them 
to pay that extra $77,000 in interest above the 4 percent I 

Surely the State or Michigan would not charge them over 4 percent. 

Mr. Adams, Then you would advocate that way* ? that the State 
advance tho funds beyond a certain interest rate! . 
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Mr. Bailry. We pay subsidy on practically everything else, don’t 
wet I wouldn't see anything wrong in subsidising the school board 
on the interest rate. 

Let mo ask the gentloinan this question: 

The other day there was somo testimony given here and tho Citair 
intersected tide thought, that you are proposing in tho administration 
and in tho Kelley bill both to chargo 8.7 interest rate on the lionds 
under this title 9 that you gavo your viewpoints on. 

Now, what eituatloiui do we face hero when that school district must 
}>ay under this legislation, if we pass it, 8.7-percent-intercst rate that 
ta tho going rate, plus one-naif of 1 norcent— when less than a year ago 
I negotiated a loan for a denominational school, a college, in my State 
of West Virginia, under the loan authority for colleges and univer- 
sities and nontax-supported institutions, for 9.78 percent! 

Now I am asking you the question, in view' of tho faot that it is 
costing the Government 8.94 or 95 percent, tho going rate, to borrow 
money now, aren't wo subeidixiug those universities and denomina- 
tional schools, tho ditTerenco between 9.78 and 8.25! 

We are doing it right now and we aro making those loans. Then 
wliy squawk about a subsidy' to the high schools, tho elementary 
schools! 

■ Mr. Adams. In tho first place, we havo felt tiiat that is not — shall 
we say 1— good business over tho long run for the Federal Government 
to loan money. 

Mr. Bau,ry. I might agree with you, but it is & Federal activity 
and how are you going to justify oharging those school districts 8.7 
when overy dollar s worth of their property is pledged to the support 
of it, and in tho ease of these denominational and nontax-supportod 
schools, the only security they offer the Government is the rental paid 
by the students for living in the dormitories! 

v They have a revenue bond at practically 1 percent less than you 
would pay for a regular bond with the' Supi>oit of nil tho property in 
the district. ' • 

Now I am asking how we are going to justify thnt! 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Bailey, we would not try to justify it. I think, . 
on the question you have raised, that we could easily finance many 
schools in the United States at a much lower rate if the Federal Gov- 
ernment did the whole thing. But that would oertainly remove 
entirely local responsibility and local interest in the school picture, 
and local government and everything else. 

Mr. Bailry. You Will agree with me that it all comes out of the 
same tax pot! 

Mr. Adams. It all comes out of the same pocket, but I do not believe 
that we are ready to vet advocate that all financing of that type be 
done by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Owisk. I think in that connection the witness would not Want 
to be understood as saying that he bolieves if the Federal Govern- 
ment sold its bonds at a lesser interest rate than the local school dis- 
tricts, that that would necessarily bring us enough schoolrooms, • 

You have a lot of faith' in the Federal Government acting quickly 
enough and having sufficient credit to be on hand at all times for 
51, Ow school districts. 


\ 
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Mr. Adams. I am not aura in the long run it would be the moat 
economical way to do it. 

Mr. Dailey. Are you aura either that the Federal Government would 
bo on tiino to finance all the children that are coming along t 

Mr. Adams. That is n pretty difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Dailey. Now, the gentleman from New York ft minutes ago said 
ho had quit with a period. 

Mr.GwiNN. 1 will quit whenever you quit, 

Mr. Dailey. May 1 say that even though it liaa been a lengthy and 
argumentative session, we appreciate the fact you have given us soma 
vnluablo information. Wo liopo it may bo used in ((rafting soma 
typo of legislation that will secure approval of the Congress. 

Again, wo thank you on behalf of tho subcommittee. 

Air. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dailey. You be sure and file any additional information you 
liavo available or if you care to submit any additional information 
get it into tho bands of the clerk within tho next week. 

Mr. Adams. Thank you sir; we will do so. 

Mr. 0 wink. Mr. Chairman, there are two paragraphs here, I just 
received a buffer of which I would like to rend n very short paragraph 
into the record of Mr. Ewing's testimony. 

Mr. Baii.ky. Tho gentleman from Now York has been rather good 
this afternoon. 1 wifi give you that privilege. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would liko to call the attention of the press to this. 
The witness, Mr. Kwing, from Buffalo, N. Y., my State, I think ran 
off with a headline this morning with his inference that, if the Federal 
Government did not become the partner of the States and the local com- 
munities and provide more money for tho schools, we would not be 
doing as well as Russia does toward her children. 

I bet that is in tho papers this afternoon. 

Now, my office called tho chairman of the Buffalo, N. Y., Board of 
Education on the telephone — Air. William I. Aforey. He said that he 
know Air. Ewing was in Atlantic City at a superintendent’s conven- 
tion. but had no Knowledge of his intention to appear in Washington. 

Tne Board of Education of Buffalo never discussed at any meeting 
a policy on Federal aid to education. Air. Alorey said his personal 
opinion was that it would be bad for Buffalo. 

The budget director, Philip Bukowski, said that the question of 
Federal aid to education was never discussed by city officials and, 
therefore, that is no policy officially on the subject. 

However, he did say that Buffalo would not benefit at all from 
Federal aid to education. 

Air. Charles Fickner, executive director of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce, when asked the question, reports that Buffalo is a 
wealthy city. It is the third highest in the United States in average 
industrial workers’ income. 

Air. Bailey. Now. if the gentleman had left off the last paragraph, 
I would have thought more of his statement. When he involved the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in there he destroyed the effect- 
iveness of that 

Alay I also state for the record that tho gentleman, Superintendent 
Ewing of Buffalo, who testified, made it plain that he was appearing 
here as an individual and not as a representative of the board. 
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The gentleihhn from Now Yorkhas spent considerable Gbrernment 
money in telephone* to New York to get information which we al- 
ready had. * v' . 

The gentleman was not appearing for the school board for the cjty 
of Buflalo. 

I think it is time to adjourn this hearihg now. We will be in recess 
until 10 o’clock on Monday morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to reconvene 
at i0 a. in., Monday, February 25, 1057.) 
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House or Representatives, < ■ V 

SUBCOMMITTEE OH GENERA!! EDUCATION OF TUB ■ • 

COMMITTEE ON Ed^OATION AMD ImBOR, J 

Wathingtorty D.O. 

The subcommittee met 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 420; Old 
House Office Building Hon. Cleveland M.Bailey (chairman Of the 
subcommittee) presiding, . ... . ^ : 

Uresent : iltepresentativee Bailey (presiding) , Kelley, Udall, Q wmn, 
Griffin, and Haskell. ' 1 ' ■ ‘ 

Also present: KepregentafcmrMrtcaltand Green. _ _ 

Staff members npesSnt: Fred G. HyssefreMef clerk; JohnO* Gra- 
ham, minority clerk; James M. Brewbaker. general counsel: Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general coujwel; and Russell Derrickson, chief 
investigator .( Srw, , . 

Mr. 15AU.ET. The subcommittee will be.in order. _ 
the roll/f the committee t|> ascertain if y quorum is p 
Mr. Homey, Jlr Baile; 

Mr/BAiL£T. 1 Here. 

Mo Hossey. MrrKe 
, (No response.) 

Mr. Hossey. Mr. Me 
Mr. METCALT.--Here. 

Wr. HussEt ifir 
flfo response.) 

. , HusseyAMt. G 

(No responi 
Mr.\HOsqBY _ 

(NoYespohee.) 

Mr. Hossey. : Mr. 


i cleric will call 

'at* - .■ •: •; 


'A 


Mr. Hxqfctm Hei^_ 

Mr. Humry. Mr. Griffin t 
Mr. GRirrw<Here. ■ , . , . . 

Mr. Baujby. The clerk will report Mr.' 

— 1. 1 — .ii.uJSMMVMAil.All AAlMVMtliAA *MAl 



tey as present. : He is 


currently ^ttendlng'nnother comnHtteej^tmg but wifi be here pref- 
ix. Hussar. The first witness is Mr* Louis IL Schimmel, president 
of the PontU$‘Mich» f Board of Education, . " ; l *‘ 

Mr. Baile*. Before we hear first *tftne$s the Chair t*ecog- 
nixe tbeclerfc tp Offer briefs for insertion in the record, , 

.Mr: Hussey. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement from the Missouri 
State Chamber of Commerce; the Gedrgia State’ Chamber of Com- 
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inerce; the Angelina County Chamber of Commerce, Lufkin, Tex,; 
and a paper entitled “How can we get the money for financing the 
8chool8f ,r presented to the public school administrators on February 
18 f 1967. by Seymour E. Harris, chairman, department of economics, 
Harvard University. 

Mr. Baiu&. Without objection, they will be accepted for inclusion 
in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 


Mitsoutt State Ciuurkb or Coxuefccg, 

Jeffenon City, Uo. % February J9 t 1957. 

Hod. Cijcve laud M. Bailsy, . 

Home OS Ice Buildiny, Wathlngton, D. O. 

Deab Oonos essman Hailey 2 We wiU appreciate it very much If jou will file 
thta letter as an attended statement to the statement which was Died in tbo 
behalf of the Missouri State Chamber of Commerce last week on Federal aid 
for school construction. The purpose of this letter is to bring our earlier state* 
meat up to date with important now developments here in Missouri: 

1. Since oor statement of last week was filed, a survey Issued by the United 
State* Office of Education on fall 1000 statistics on enrollment, teachers, and 
schoolhousing, la fUlMlme public elementary and secondary day schools has come 
to our attention. We have checked the source of the Missouri statistics in this 
table on classroom shortages with the Missouri Bute Department of Kducatiou, 
which we understand filled out a United States Office of Education questionnaire 
on which these figures were based. We found that the figures were obtained 
in cooperation with the Missouri State Teachers Association, which organization 
conducted a “postcard sampling survey" and projected earlier survey figures. 

Therefore, we feel that these new figures are subject to most of the same 
criticism we made of the earlier survey figures In our statement filed with your 
committee last week. We want to emphasize that the Missouri State Depart* 
meat of Education did not claim that these figures are any more than “a guess." 

2. yesterday the attached Senate Bill No. 203 was introduced In the Missouri 
General Assembly by the dean of the senate, who has long been a Democratic 
leader, and the Republican minority floor leader. A a you can see, this bill 
creates a Bute fund to be known as the Temporary School Building Construction 
Assistance Fund, which, according to Senator Kinney who sponsored It, In meant 
to demonstrate that Missouri Is abte, ready, and willing to take cafe of Its own 
school construction shortages without any control, interference, or assistance 
from Washington. 

Very sincerely yours, 

John R, Thompson, 

B*eou life Vice HreHdenf. 


Senate Bill No. 208 


SOT II OENKRH ASSSMftLY 


Introduced by Senators Kinney and Cfaln 

Head 1st time February 18, 1957, and 1,000 copies ordered prlnted.V-Jo^ A. 
Bauer, Secretary. 

AN ACT Creating a fund to be known as 4 Tha Temporary School Bull (Msg Construct km 
AuUUnc* Fund", prescribing tbs purposes for which tbo money* In such fund can be 
used and by whooa|hs money stay be paid oar 


He U enacted by the General Astcmbly of the State of MUiouiH, d$ follow*: 
Section 1. There Is hereby created a fuud to be known as "The Tempotarv 
School Building Construction Assistance Fund” which shall consist oft looneys 
appropriated by the General Assembly Pf Hie State of Missouri to be, credited . 
to such fund. This fund shall be kept, separate and apart from all other moneys 
In the state treasury and shall be patd out as provided by law. ' , 

Such moneys, after appropriation pursuant to law, shall be apportioned by thd : 
State Bodfd of Education as provided by this act.* - 0 <' 

Section 2. The State Board of Education is hereby authorised, subject to 
the provisions of this act, to make loans, limited to ten years duration, to school 
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dUtrlcta from the Temporary School Building Construction Assistance Fund fur 
original construction and addition to school buildings to any school district exist- 
ing, under the laws of the State of Missouri tor the operation of a public school, 
which school district Is operating schools tind meets the qualifications of thU 
act, which loan shall not exceed two hundred fifty thousand dollars to any 
school or school district The maximum cost per classroom shall not exceed 
the arithmetical average of classroom cost throughout the state as determined 
by the State Board of Education, In no instance shall any fuuds from loans 
made pursuant to this act be used for gymnasiums, auditoriums or any athletic 
faculties nor shall any fuuds be used solely to assist in providing facilities qther 
than for grades one through twelve. 

Section 3. Ail such loans shall bear interest at a rate of at least two per cent 
per annum on the unpaid balance remaining on June 30 of each year which shall 
be credited to each loan account on J une 30 of each year. 

Hxcnotr 4, A school district may qualify for loan under the provisions of this 
act only when the following conditions exist : 

(1) The school building and classrooms of any school district are not 
adequate for the proi>er education of the pupils In such district ; 

(2) Such school district has Issued bonds, for the purpose of constructing 
school buildings, in the maximum amount allowable under the constitution 
and laws of the state of Missouri ; 

(3) The school district has submitted a verified petition stating the exist- 
ing condition concerning the need for assistance under the provisions of 
this act; 

(4) After approval of the petition by the State Board of Education, 
the question of any such loan shall be decided at an annual school meeting 
or special election held for that purpose In the manner bond elections are 
held for school districts of the state in Chunter 165 HBKfo; and 

(5) The State Board of Education can refuse to grant loons to any school 
district where reasonable reorganization of that district would make 
unnecessary such loans In the judgment of the Board. 

Section 0. The powers and duties of the State Board of Education In ad- 
ministering this act shall be : 

(1) To Inspect and approve all petitions and plana and to be the final 
authority in determining eligibility for loans and In determining the amount 
to be authorized, within the limitations of this act : 

(2) To establish a system of priorittoe if petitions for loans exceed the 
amount appropriated ; 

(3) To receive progress reports from the school districts and to audit the 
use of loan funds granted pursuant to this act ; and 

(4) To submit an annual report to the governor and the General Assembly 
on the status of the fund and the use of its moneys. 

Section 6, A note shall be executed by the State Board of Education, as agent 
of the state, and the governing body of each school district, as agent of the 
school district, receiving a loan pursuant to this act, which note, in favor of the 
State of Missouri, shall servo as a first mortgage on alt buildings constructed 
with such funds. The note so drawn shall satisfy the State Board of Education 
and shall contain a schedule of repayment within the 'arms of this act. 

SfccnoN 7. It is the Intent of this act to assist temporarily ht providing ade- 
quate legitimate facilities for education in school districts which hare issued ! 
bonds in the maximum allowed by the constitution and laws of the state of 
Missouri. The fund created by this act shall be dissolved and hit moneys not 
apportioned by Juno 30, 1060 shall revert to the General Revenue Fund at that 
time, Payments on loans outstanding and interest payments on loads onfstand- ■ 
ing after June 30, 1060 shall be credited to the Genera! Revenue Fund. 


State hint op Ivan Aixin, Ja., Pbxsio&nt, Gxoioia Stats Cham mat or C om woes 

Gentlemen, we are confident that proposed Federal aid t£ education la jin- 
lyxossary and not to the beet interests oj; Gfeorgi^ or the Natfop, 

Georgia has no problem* in constructing schools which more money would not 
cure. There Is one source for such money— the lax payer’s, pocket. Congress 
can remedy theshqrtage of class rooms and assure maximum construction at 
minimum cost by returning to State and local governments some tax sources 
which have been preempted by the Federal Government There is no economic 
Justification for detouring local and State taxpayments via Washington. 

86025 — 57— pt. 2 6 
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Thin yeat flcorgllt Is spending $15i million or 53 percent of tbs Stats tax 
dollar for education. ThU Is In addition to city and county expend Uure*. 

Within the past year, Georgia bn* erected 1,770 modern classrooms and 2,700 
are presently under cotutructlon by the Georgia School building Authority. 

Truly, there remains a need for additional classrooms although the deficiency 
ia being reduced. Out* classroom detlclt Is duo to: (1) Needs created during 
warilmo year* when conitructlon was curtailed; (2) A vast postwar Increase In 
school-age population; and (8) Federal preemption of local and Blnto tax 
source*. 

Hut United State* Office of Kducatlon data pertaining lo Georgia's claRsrooiu 
needs Is not entirety aulxunntlatod ami Is distorted by; (1) A liberal formula 
used In determining cUMroom needs; (2) Hxaggefated enrollment and average 
dally attendance report* by soino counties; and (3) Progress made slnco the 
data was compiled. 

Many Georgia counties are losing population as farms become mechanised and 
displaced workers move to urbuu employment. This population shift causes 
urban areas to have difficulty In meeting continually increasing school needs 
while modern classrooms stand vacant In some counties. 

An excellent example of bow State and local government* can meet current 
and anticipated needs is evidenced In DcKalb County which ha* the fastest 
Influx of v iool-sge children In Georgia and Is one of tho South’s most rapidly 
growing commpnltletf. This critical area Is successfully meeting It* school re- 
quirement thror gh local initiative and State cooperation. Their need for some 
250 now classrooms to house additional children, plus 105 to replace obsolete 
facilities, will be adequately financed by an til million local bond issue nnd Stnto 
fund*. It I* unfair to make these cltlxemt pay Federal taxes to aid communities 
which are unwilling to meet their own obligations. 

Kxperlenco prove* that Federal subsidies Inevitably lend to Federal control*. 
Past and present Federal-grant programs nmpiy prove this fact and convince us 
that the same would apply to Federal grants for educational purposes. Cen- 
tralised controls over our Nation** public schools could become more dangerous 
to our democratic system of government than the external threat* now facing us. 

Therefore, we strongly urge that the financing— and control— of nubile educa- 
tion remain at the local and State levels, without Federal Intervention : that tho 
Federal Government return to the States and local government* *ome taxing 
sources so school construction can be financed by people most familiar with tbelr 
problems; and that personal political amblttons be divorced from the vital Issue 
of public education* 


Anohina County C if amok* or Com mercx. 

Lufkin, Tea., February 18, 1951 , 

Mr. Fate G. TTussky, 

Ofcrl*, Education and Labor Committee, 

Hon** of Hti>rt$entaUve9, }Va$hltioton, 0.0. 


r>RA« Ms. Hussar: On February 14, 1057, our bonrd of directors of the 
Angelina County Chamlter of Commerce unanimously voted opposition to 
Federal aid for school const met Ion. 

Four years ago 85 percent of our citizens voluntarily Increased their valua- 
tion* for school-lax purpose* by a total of 50 percent spread over a 2-year period 
to make possible a necessary bond issue to provide better school facilities. 

In 1055, we built a new high school, a new gymnasium, a new auditorium. 
That same year In Lufkin the Junior high school was relocated (In tlie former 
hlgh-school building, an excellent building but belter for a Junior high school 
since one or the other bad to be hollt). In 1955 we opened a new elementary 
school. Currently we are enlarging and modernising the facilities of existing 
schools. 

In our opinion not all the States and communities have done their best to 
meet the needs for good schools. We are against Federal cohtrol of our school*. 
We believe that Federal aid to our schools will mean Federal control. 

We have taken this matter dp with on r elected officials. Yotir kindness In 
placing n* on record as being opposed to Federal aid for school construction will 
be appreciated. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Hzbuan lUowrt, Manager 
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llow Caw W* (Jet t«i Mofit Wk Nkw> m Financiwo tub Schools ? 1 
By Seymour K. Harris, chairman, department of economics, Harvard University 

HUUUAHY 

With on average rUo of $12 billion In stable prices of gross national product 
in the lost 10 years and an expected rise of $15 billion In the next 10 years, there 
la no excuse for the school financial crisis. 

Why a cri*i$t 

Rising enrollment ; the Increase in construction costs brought on by the delays 
In building, tbo pressure on construction supplies and labor and the abnormal 
rise of prices In construction ; the Federal grantslnatd program which distorts 
spending by Htato and local government against education— these ore major 
causes of the educational crisis. 

Hut luUatlon U the most Important single cause of Urn crisis. With Inflation 
the yield of the general projwrty tax Is eroded. 

How much it needed/ 

How much more do we need for public-school education? We need to Increase 
our expenditures from $0 billion (or more) to $22 billion In 10 years from 1051 
or 1050 to 11)05; teachers and related Instructional aids, front 5 to 15 billion 
dollars; capital, from 2 to 8 billion dollars; other current outlays, from 2 to 8 
billion dollars. 

why so much more for teachers'/ A few billions are required to raise teachers* 
salaries from about $4,000 to about $0,000, and thus reestablish their 1930 posi- 
tion vis-a-vis that of other members of the labor market. (Teachers* pay in 
stAble dollars rose but ono-thlrd ns much a* that of the working imputation 
since 1030.) Sharing the gains of productivity of the economy per member of 
tho labor force of 40 percent In stable prices over the next 10 years would mean 
an avernge salary of $8,500 at a cost of a few billion dollars. Finally, the cost 
of additional teachers required would add a few billion dollars more— $8 billion 
wore In all for tqgchers. , . , . 

Construction costs Will rliie to $3 billion per year average over 10 years. Tola 
takes account of expected rises of costs even on the basis of a generally stable 
economy. My estimate Is an average cost of a classroom of $45,000 In the next 
10 years. Note that building costs rose by 88 percent since 1046 as compared 
to but 40 percent In highway construction and the cost of living. 1 also assume 
current financing except when additions are abnormal— for example, the back- 
log of classrooms. 

How much more can State and local governments raise* ^ 

The rise per year needed Is $1.8 billion, or $13 billion per year after 10 years. 

On the basis of the experience since 1038, we might expect State and local 
governments to increase their outlays by $000 million per year; on the basis of 
the 1050 to 1055 experience by $720 million per year ; on the basis of the expected 
growth of gross national product with State and local governments continuing to 
absorb 8 percept of the ONP and ptiblie-aeftool education taking one-third ae -in 
thef paflt/the total would be only $400 injljlof).^. . , j .c V 'K 1 

An estimate of $000 million la generous/ But this la our Informed guess. Bute 
and local governments will provide one-half the required sum of $1.3 billion 
additional each year ($13 billion per year more In 10 years). This Is on the 
assumption of no Inflation. One percent of inflation In a year eats up about $100 
million now and $200 million In 10 years. From 1038 to 1056, inflation consumed 
five-sixths of the rise of school expenditures. A rise of outlays from about 2 
to 0 to 10 billion dollars since prewar primarily offset the effects of inflation 
And added little to improvements of the position of teachers or to better service 
and to increased plant and personnel. 

Where are the additional $600 million a year to come from? Possibly 8100 
million a year at the outset might be had through more economical operation 
of our schools. Our economy adds 3 percent a year In productivity. Why should 
not the productivity of our schools rise 1 percent additional? (The present 
gains of efficiency, despite some consolidation of districts, must be small.) 


* Paper to PobUe tjcbeol Administrators, Atlantic City, February 1$, 1P5T. 
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The obUfttione of Pe4tr4l Government ■ • '• •• * 

The remainder would have to come from the Federal Government or result 
In a deterioration of our product How much the Federal Government would 
yield depend a on the burden* of the military and other obligations. Hut on the 
assumption that ONP would rise by $100 billion in 10 years and that military 
outlays are reduced, or at least not increased, then Federal outlays cf $000 
million the first year and $0 billion In 10 years (8 percent of the rise of product) 
should surely not be out of line. 

Note that a rise of $150 billion of GNP should yield about $45 billion of addi- 
tional raxes. The Federal Government might claim half of this, say, $22 Vj 
billion; other governments, $22 billion. Willi one-half distributed by Federal 
Government, the State and local governments may have enough to meet their 
expected needs of $60 billion In 10 years. 

Since 190% the record of the Federal Government has not been Impressive, 
Inexcusable delays and finally the debacle of 1950, when the Republican Members 
of Congress flouted the President and voted for the Powell amendment, which 
stimulated southern opposition, and then voted against the bill. Despite a 
$65 billion rise in ONP, no money has been voted for the schools. Even the 
1958 budget carries only $185 million and the 4-year (or Is it 6-year?) plan 
$1.2 billion of genuine expenditures. The Government proposes to finance 2 
to 8 percent of the school-construction bill of about $40 billion In the next 10 
years. In contrast, there is the program to spend about $3 billion a year of 
Federal money for 13 years on roads, with the Federal Government’s $40 
billion financing about 75 percent of the total. On a 10-year basis, the Federal 
Government Is to spend about 20 times as much on roads and 28 to 80 times as 
large a percentage of cost of highways as of schools (construction alone). 

The estimate Is a need of $200 billion In 10 years for State and local public 
works, Yet, In part as a result of dear money policy and In part as a result of 
heavy borrowing, In 5 years the yield on municipal bonds rose by 71 percent as 
against 80 percent for United States and AAA corporate bonds. 

The Federal Government will have to provide about $000 million the first year 
and $0 billion by 1965 per year or the school services will deteriorate 
correspondingly. 

WHT A CRISIS 

In the last 10 years our gross national product (GNP) has increased by $12 
billion a year In stable prices. The most responsible estimates point to a $15 
billion annual rise In the next 10 years. Apparently the resources are there ; but 
the schools are being starved. 

Inflation 

Why? Perhaps the No. 1 reason Is Inflation. Schools depend especially on 
the general property tax (OPT) for support. But the OPT responds slowly 
and inadequately to inflation. In 25 years the ratio of OPT to GNP has fallen 
by one- half ; to all tax receipts by three-quarters. School finance has become too 
much a tug of war between real estate lobbies and teachers. 

Inflation is destructive of school finance for another reason. Construction 
costs have risen about one-half more than the cost of living since prewar. This 
la very cqqtty to school boards. Not only are prices much higher than in the 
thirties Or forties when schools would have been'buiU, bad-lt not been for the 
depression and war, but also Federal policies stimulating construction— for 
example, a 60 to 100 billion dollar road program— tend further to Increase these 
costa. What Is more, the high rat4 Interest policy to contend with inflation not 
only has Increased interest rates by 25 percent f* a few years but have resulted 
in discrimination against the school authorities who, unlike business, cannot 
pas* higher interest rates oh to the Federal Government through tax remise 
slons and to consumers through higher prices. 

Hieing enrollment 

A third factor of great significance Is the increase of enrollment of about 1 mil- 
lion per year, or about one-third in 16 years. This means not only more class- 
rooms, but also more teachers and higher paid teachers if the required numbers 
of needed quality are to be had. More on this later. 

Federal influence on spending pattern 

Finally, we stress the Issh^ v of Federal gtatifi-in-aid. ‘ Ih the 1958 budget the 
Federal Government lists $3,617 million of grants-in-ald aside from $1,654 million 
for roads Isolated In a trust account Public schools get virtually none of this. 
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money. In fact, In a recent yegr the Federal Government provided 04 percent 
of the finances for veterans, 68 percent of those for social services, and 46 
percent of public aid and 2 percent of the public school bill. A surprising con- 
dition— the Federal Government arrogates to Itself 70 percent of the tax receipts 
and pays but 2 percent of the public school bill. 

Obviously, when the Federal Government tempts State and local govern- 
ments through matching grants, their spending pattern is distorted— away from 
areas like education, where Federal help la unavailable, and toward areas where 
the Federal Government makes matching grants, like highways and welfare. 

tijkpsopoitions or Tins r&ofeLEu 

Our objective Is to build the schools wo need and to provide our teachers with 
salaries that are commensurate with their training, their place In the community, 
and the market situation. The required resources are as follows: 


'■ 

1«5 


Total IMS 

Teacher and other pay, etc 

Capita] 

|5, 000>000, 000 
3.000*000,000 
2,000,000,000 

BiJ 

lia, 000,000, ooo 

4,000^000,000 

4,000,000*000 

Other current outlay* 

Tata] .. 

0,000*000,002 

0*000*000,000 

2^000,000,000 

- - - i- 

— i -- - -- - - > ----- - 


My estimates are based on the follow-lug assumptions ; : 

Teacherg 1 

1. We want the pay of teachers once again to be established vis-a-vis the aver- 
age member of the working population or the per capita Income of the Nation 
at the 1930 ratio. Whereas in 25 years the gains of the population amounted 
to 105 percept In stable dollars, those of teachers rose only by 35 percent, or one- 
third as much, 'This would require $2,000 per yegr per teacher additional (or 
an average salary of $6,000) , or $2.2 billion per year additional. 

2. Teachers should share equally in the expected gains of the economy over 
the next 10 years — 3 percent a year or 40 percent In 10 years, compounded. The 
costs would he $2.65 billion, and teachers' salaries In 1956 prices would average 
$3,500. 

3. The cost of 350,000 additional teachers within 10 years would he $3 billion. 
Hence khe rise for teqeher*' pay would be about $8 billion, or an increase of 
$800 million per year over the next 10 years. In addition, other Instructional 
costs would rise by $2 billion In 10 yeara 

Congtruction co$U ; . 

4.1 assume a backlog of 312,000 classrooms, a need of 420, 0Q0 for additional 
enrollment, and 220.000- for obsolescense (2 percent of classrooms per year). 
These are the needs ror 10 years. : 

5. I estimate the average cost per schoolroom over 10 years at $45,000. In 
1953 the estimate was $30,000 per room. By 1955-66, the cost bad risen to 
$30,000. In 10 years a rise of 25 percent Is a modest estimate— even with no 
general inflation. 

6. Unlike the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, I assume 
current financing except when.the construction Is abnormal ; e, g., growth not 
to be sustained; and backlog. The latter are amortized over 50 years, and financ- 
ing at 4 percent Hence my estimated costs are $1 billion yearly more than the 
Commission estimate— I allow for the rise in backlog, higher costs per room, and 
less long-term financing. 

My estimate of $22 billion per year in 10 years (a rise of $114 billion annu- 
ally) should be compared with an Increase to $13.9 billion or $18.9 billion by the 
National Commission— at *2 different standards, $311 or $432 per pupil— made 
2 years ago. 

At this point where 1 am commenting on their statistics, I should pay tribute 
to the National Citizens Commission for the Public School* and especially to its 
chairman, Boy B. Larson, add their public education finance committee and 
notably their chairman, Beardsley Ruml, as well as the fund for the advancement 
of education for the superb Job they have done in gettlug at the facts and alerting 
the public. 
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HOW MUCH OF Tin ADOPTION AL ll.l BILUOM m TXAR NtCDKD CAN ATATK AND l OC AX 
OOYEtNMBftTt OOHTKfBUTBT 

In a table below, I summarise tome statistics which throw light on what we 
might expect on the tail* of past achievement* I need not tell thia audience 
that State contributions hare tended to rise more than local contribution* la 
the years 1020-60 to 1050-64 they rose more than four times as m neb percent- 
agewise as local outlays on public schools. Nevertheless, the ratio of local to 
State expenditure* Is today about 5 to & 

On the basis of the history of the last 17 years (1036-56), we might expect 
annual Increases of $350 million In current dollars, or about one-half of what Is 
needed. On the basts of 1060-55, the expected rise would bo* $720 million, or 
about 00 percent of the required sum. These latter Increases could continue 
on the theory that national Income would rise as In the pash 

Stato and local government revenues account for 7 to 8 percent of ONT. 
Hence n rise of ONI* by $15 billion yearly would yield about $1.1 billion of 
additional revenue for State and local governments per year. Actually from 
1050 to 1056 Stato and local revenues Increased by almost $2 billion yearly, or 
0 percent of the rise of GN1\ There Is somo question whether this pace can 
bo maintained. 

Relevance of inflation for Stato and local outlay* 

Hut In any case these aro optimistic estimates. We are looking forward. 
We are assuming stable prices. Insofar as we do not get stable prices, we are la 
more trouble. Had the gains of our rising productivity been taken In reduced 
prices Instead of rising Incomes, the school problems would have been much less 
serious. Hut they largely were taken In rising Incomes for labor and manage- 
ment, This Is what largely brought about serious problems; School revenues 
could not respond. 

Every 1 percent rise In prices costs tho school budget about $100 million per 
year today and perhaps $200 million in 10 years. Hence it Is easy to see that a 
8 percent Inflation |>er year would consume $300 million per year today nml 
$000 million In 10 years or deteriorate the school product correspondingly. 

How serious the Inflation problem Is, Is suggested by this table. At 1038 
prices the annual rise of outlays for schools from 1038 to 1055 Is reduced from 
$150 million to $50 million for State government and $400 million to $34 million 
for local government. The greater relative decline for local outlays Is explained 
by the larger local school budget In 1038 (more than three times as great) and 
the much larger relative rise of State outlays. In other words, the vast rise of 
outlays by local government primarily offset the fall In the value of the dollar. 
The decline Is not so great If the totals are put In 1055 dollars; but the more 
significant figures are In 1038 dollars. 

Our estimates for the future are In terms of dollars of current purchasing 
power. Hut noto that even the 1050 to 1055 gains are cut byabout 45 percent 
when put In 1060 dollars. This large decline* occurs though .prices rose by but 
13 percent. The reason for this Is I hat the rise of prices cuts the command of 
goods and services of the whole educational budget Thus a 10 percent rise In 
prices roughly means an annual loss of $1.2 billion in the current school budget. 


Average annual rfie In public school expenditures, 1938 to 1955 and 1950 to 
1955 , fH current and sfabte dollar s 

(to mill ton.*] 



Sources: United SUtM Census UUtorV*] gutbttas on State and Local Go moment Finances, 1992-63. 
X SUte Government Finances In 1965. 3. City Govtrntneat Finances In 1M6. >L», FlnAndng Public 
Education In the Decade Ahead; The Kcorvomfo Report o t the Pr widen t, 1H7; and u. S. Department of 
Commerce, The tftliooal Income, 1951. 
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Poulblc additional contributions by Plate and local yovcrnwenl$ 

Id view of the inflationary dangers we won Ul I >c overly optimistic if we «»- 
Burned that we could provide from Htnte mid IikhI government# more tlinn the 
$720 million average rise of 1050 to 1P.V> in dollars of stable purchasing jmwer. 
Other estimates yield even smaller sunn. Should State and local govern* 
mauls obtain 8 percent Of the rlseof AINP# tJuM iul/hl yield $1.2 M Ml/m of add!- 
tlonar revenue. Since schools require about one- third of thU total budget* 
the appropriate sum would lx» about $tno million additional each year over the 
next 10 jears. This also an optimistic estimate if allowance for a rise of 
expenditures for higher education of $>£ to I billion In 10 years and the 
great Increased pressures to s|x*nd on roads. Should the State and local gov- 
ernments continue to attract a rising prn)*irtfou ot UNP ns In the recent past, 
then the Increase might be ng iiiueli an $.vw minton HO j>crcrnt of the annual 
rise of $1.5 billion for State and local government revenues; the latter equals 
10 |>ercent of the Increase of (INI*. 

Putting 'all these estimates together l estimate $00u million as a likely 
annual rise (In 1050 dollars) and less insofar as Inflation continues. Tills is 
roughly one-half of what we need. 1 emphasize the |>olnt that any large In- 
flation as from' 1038 to 1055 might wipe out ah much as five-sixths of tho gains. 

Improvement* In fiscal policy and school opf rations 

Obviously any Improvements In fiscal policy would Ik* helpful. In the last 
17 years, local governments have Imjrroved their position by resorting to new 
taxes. Since prewar taxes other than OPT have risen by more than $1 blllloii 
or 885 percent. Hut tlierd are distinct limitations here as anyone who Is aware 
of the possibilities of avoidance, the difficulties of administration, and the fear 
of Intercity and Interstate competition Is aware. Ixicnl satea and Income tnxea 
are not strikingly successful. 

More Important are tho possibilities of making limits on bond Issues and 
assessments on property for educational purtxises more realistic. Many local 
communities tend to shirk their resjionslbllittes. The situation would b.* greatly 
Improved If State aid were distributed more' clear) v on tho basis of need and 
requlrementa of minimum effort# on the part of local government. 

Finally, wo should not leave /Kit of account the jxwdhllltle# of economies. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Kdiicatton and the National Commission 
for Public Schools have been eloquent on this |K>lnt. Consolidation of school 
districts; relief for teachers from nonprofessloual tasks; the exploitation of new 
methods of communication — all these are relevant. 

It Is asking too much to expect the schools to Increase their mnn-honr output 
3 percent per year, the experience of our economy. But It Is well to observe 
that an Improvement of l j percent per year, ot the equivalent of at least $10n 
million per year now and $200 million jx*r year 10 years from now, ndght well 
he expected. 

Dlff&enccs In local enpae/f// 

;> I need not dlscusa here the large differences in local capacity to pay the educa- 
tional bill. How to deal with this problem? Obviously Htate aid is an Im- 
portant corrective and esjwclally on an equalization basis. Where the States 
contribute most, the OPT Is unproductive, local tax yield relatively small, and 
educational standards low. 



PffOfUt 
State oKl 

I>0C3l t.'IV#, 
tx'ffV'Dt 

income 

payments 

Current expendi- 
tures per student 
In average daily 
attendance 

IX 8t*te* with highest proporl ion ot Stare old 

13 Bute* with kmeat proportion ot 8t*te aid.... 

* W.O 

Zto 

4.06 

II4AX4 
23a 44 


* And over. 

* And te«». 


Soorce: Commission oo Intergovernmental Relation*, Federal Itapontfbtilty In the Field ot Education, 
1W6, pp. M-CO. 

FEDERAL RES POSSIBILITY 

W^y a national problem 

For many reasons the Federal Government should assume some responsibility 
for school finance— either because policies of the Federal Government aggravated 
the crisis or because the issues transcend local or State lines. The very fact that 
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capacity to finance the schools among States once differences In Income per 
child ore taken Into account vary In the ratios of 5 to 1 suggest the need of an 
equalisation formula Imposed by the Federal Government. 

War, hot and cold. In As Hon, high money rates, unusual pressure on construc- 
tion supplies and service, the Federal grant-in-aid programs of around $0 billion 
in fiscal year 1958* which distort spending patterns of State and local govern- 
ments against education, the arrogatlon to the Federal Government of the most 
productive sources of revenues— these are among the factors that point to 
Federal assumptions of responsibility. 

Federal rttourcct and obligation* 

How much tho Federal Government can do is related to its other responsibili- 
ties. Rut with an annual rise of gross national product of $15 billion per year 
and with military outlays declining, or at least not increasing, the Federal 
Government can do much. In 1054, the Government cut taxes by $7ft billion or 
more, reduced military outlays by $10 billion or nmre (despite a rise of gross 
national product of $05 billion), and cut civil benefits from 1054 to 1956* The 
tax cut now costs the exchequer about $9 billion per year, and at incomes of 
1065, about $11*4 billion. The President's Commission on Intergovernment 
Relations (OIU), reporting in 1955, as well as the President said that now, 
that is, In view of Federal tax cuts, State and local government*; can assume 
their responsibilities, 

Federal to a oafs and State and local finance 

Rut these taxes remitted by the Federal Government are not available to these 
governments. The President and his Commission seem to bo unaware of the 
issue of State and local competition which frightens these governments away 
from increased services and taxes. Tho theory that the same resources are 
available to these governments as to the Federal Government Is nonsense. Even 
New York State cannot finance Its school adequately a.id would profit from a 
Federal program which Involved It in more payments qua taxpayers than receipts. 
In my States the remission of Federal taxes borne by Massachusetts equals 
roughly the total tax bill of almost $400 million for the Commonwealth. Yet 
the Governor Is confronted with a crisis in trying to find even $70 million addi- 
tional. How much wiser If the Government had allocated $2% billion of the 
$7% billion tax cut ($4 billion in 1005) for school aid 1 

Capacity of State and local government* 

The President and CIR try to show that the States and local governments have 
the resources to finance the school bill. But no proof is offered other than state- 
ments of Federal tax remission, the decline of State and local taxes vis-a-vis 
Income (and the rise of Federal taxes), the reduced differential of Income between 
rich and poor States In part related to progressive taxes, the tendency of enroll- 
ment to increase In the richer States, the large rise of expenditures from 1900 
to 1950 for tho public schools. 

None of these arguments seems convincing. In fact, wort of them can be used 
to support Federal aid. The rise of Federal taxes, for example, makes It 
more difficult for State and local governments to finance education ; and the 
vast increase of outlays In public schools suggests that It may be more difficult 
to expand outlays In the future. One curious argument used is that since State 
governments have distributed school funds so badly they cannot be trusted to 
distribute Federal funds. But Federal equalisation formulas and requirements 
of a minimum effort — e. g., X percent of Income to be spent by States and cities 
as a condition of help— would Improve State distribution. 

Faltures of the El*cnhoKer administration 

It is not surprlslug, in view of the position taken by the CIR and its study 
group which reflect administration views, that after 5 years of the Eisenhower 
administration, no money has been made available for the public schools other 
than emergency outlays for defense areas. In fact, the 1958 budget Includes $185 
million for expenditures on school construction, and the President once more 
has proposed to spend $1.2 btlllon now over a period of 4 years. But even $1.2 
Milton over 4. or more likely 5-8, years seems rather insignificant against a need 
of (say) 509*800 million dollars per year of Federal aid In the first year and pos- 
sibly 5-8 billion dollars additional by 1065, of against a 10-year school construc- 
tion bill of $40 billion. (An official estimate puts the total at $40 billion.) IJhls 
program might be compared with total outlays of around $3 billion per year 
for 18 years for roads with Federal grants accounting for about 75 percent Of 

i ’ * 
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costs and Federal grants tn school construction accounting lor about 2-3 percent 
of costa over 10 years. 

Unfortunately, the administration started with complete skepticism concern- 
ing Federal aid. Rut under pressure in 1955 the administration proposed to 
spend $200 million over 3 years and provide financing through State school build- 
ing authorities. Unfortunately, few States could profit from the latter, aince 
the authorities were not generally established. Nothing came of this. 

Mrs. Hobby, head of IIKW, tried hard to prevent any legislation. In 1054, 
Senator Cooper led a light for an aid bill, but his views did not prevail. Mrs. 
Hobby luslsted that there were no acceptable formulas for aid, no acceptable 
measures of fiscal capacity, and tlial Federal nld meant control as well; and 
then she Introduced a numbers games in which the number of schoolrooms 
required was steadily whittled down — despite the most careful survey ever 
made by an export committee. 

The 1950 legislation was nn improvement. Rut southern Congressmen feared 
administrative action against the South because of failure to Integrate, Repub- 
lican Congressmen killed the bill, first by voting In favor of the Powell amend- 
ment and then at the last moment insisting on the introduction of the adminis- 
tration bill as a substitute for the Kelley bill, which had been under consideration. 
There were some differences in the bills; but either would contribute something 
to solving the classroom problem. 

“There was a general understanding among supporters of the legislation, both 
in the House committee and ootside the Congress, that no serious effort would 
be made to change the formula or other essential parts of the grant-in-aid 
title of the Kelley bill in the House, but that a compromise on these differences 
of detail would bo effected in the Senate. 0 (Council of Chief State School 
Officers in Nation’s Schools, August 1956.) 

“Republicans favored the Powell amendment finally adopted by a 148 to 46 
margin. They voted against the bill Itself by a margin of 119 to 75. It la a fair 
conclusion that while southern Congressmen had their own reasons for voting 
agojnst the bill, the majority of Republicans — even with the Powell amend- 
ment Jnclnded, as they desired— voted against the bill because they did not 
favor Federal support for education.* 1 (Ibid.) 

The comment of the New York Times (July 15, 1056) : “First 148 Republicans 
in defiance of the President's wishes, supported the Powell amendment denying 
school aid to States practicing school segregation. That assured southern Demo- 
crats, opposition to the bill. Kven so, It would have passed if 110 Republicans 
had not broken with the President again to jolii the southerners in downing 
the measure,” 

Mr. Bailky. The Chair notes in the committee room this morning 
the presence of a group of Missouri high-school principals. I will 
read o#T the names and will be glad to hav6 you stand and be recog- 
nized by the committee: Mr. Paul Province, Kuskin Junior High 
School, Mills, Mo. ; Mr. Blaine Stick, Ruskin Senior High School, 
Hickman Mills, Moj Mr. W. F. Gaunt, Afton Senior High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; Mr. Tom Foraker, Center Senior High School, Kansas 
Cify, Mo,: Mr. Hirechel Neil, Blue Springs High School, Blue 
Springs, Mo. 

1 Thank you, gentlemen. 

We have as our first witness thismorning a gentleman who was kind 
enough to stay over in Washington for the weekend in order to make 
an appearance. He was supposed to testify on Thursday last. He is 
Mr. Louis H. Schimmel, president of the Pontiac, Mich., Board of 
Education. 

Mr. Schimmel, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF LOUIS H. SCHIMMEL, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, PONTIAC, MICH. 

Mr. ScniMMEL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In order to just sum- 
marize the background of the Michigan situation prior to 1955, 1 would 
like to just review what happened from the 1920 period when Michigan 
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was financing its school buildings in the then postwar period by the 
issuance of bonds spread over a 28-year period. Michigan was ablo 
during those postwar years of World War I to take care of its build- 
ing needs by so-called long-term financing. Then came tho depression 
of the 1032 period when impounded funds and closed banks and de- 
creasing valuations and shrinking tax collections brought on a situa- 
tion where Michigan just could not cope with its financial problems. 
We had never anticipated that municipal securities would go into 
dofault and it took us time-consuming years to develop a solution for 
that difficulty that was not uncommon nationwide. 

During that depression period tho voters of the State of Michigan 
adopted what is known commonly in Michigan as tho 16-mill amend- 
ment. In November 1032 tho voters of the State of Michigan ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment that limited the tax rato on real 
property for all purposes to 16 mills or $16 on each $1,000 of taxable 
valuation. The amendment provided that that limitation could not 
be exceeded except by a two-tnirds vote of the taxpaying electors and 
then only could be exceeded for a 6-year period. 

The constitutional limitation on taxing power made it possible 
thereafter to issue long-term bonds because the taxing power to pay 
the bonds was now restricted by that amendment both in time ana 
amount to 6 years for which additional taxes could be authorized. 

This financing made it possible to raise enougli money to build 
schools in a relatively Rhort period of time with a relatively small 
increaso in the tax limitation. No market could bo found for long- 
term school bonds that carried such short-term guaranties of ability 
to pay. 

In the years immediately following World War II, it was apparent 
that the shortage of schoolbuildings would soon become one of our 
major problems, and by 1048, many districts began to discover that 
tho 16-mill tax rate limitation made it impossible to borrow monby 
to finance new building programs, because loans had to bo paid so 
fast over such a short period of time. 

In order to overcome the limiting provisions of the Constitution, 
the school leaders in Michigan in 1048 initiated an amendment which 
liberalized tho restrictions by providing that the tax rate limitation 
could be exceeded for a 20-year period instead of 5 years and that 
such authority could be grantod by a simple majority of the voters 
instead of the two-thirds majority originally required- It was pointed 
out by municipal experts to school people that the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment was not a solution. It merely extended the time 
of limitation and did not reach the hard-core problem of limitation 
on tax rate and time. 

However, the amendment was adopted and from 1048 to 1964, 
Michigan school districts financed $210 million of new school build- 
ings. Although this afforded some much needed relief, the inadequacy 
of the amendment liccnmo increasingly apparent as debt service tax 
levies became disproportionately high and large debt service reserves 
accumulated in school district treasuries, Taxpayers were forced to 
pay in 7 to 10 years the entire cost of buildings that would serve the 
community for 80 to 40 years or longer. Under such financial handi- 
caps, it was impossible to develop long-range financial programs. 

Wnnt happened under that amendment was that, when you restricted 
the time and amount when a district would vote increased taxes to 
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support n bond issue, it would bo necessary, in order to sell the bonds, 
to make levies as much ns 50 percent higher than the actual amount 
needed to pay principal and interest. Tt was necessary to vote the 
increased niiilago over a period longer than the bonds matured in 
order to provide, n cushion at tho end of the bond schedule in case any- 
thing went wrong during the regular maturity year so that there would 
be some period in which adjustments could bo mado. 

Under that arrangement although it was legally possible to vote 
taxes for 20 years, the practical problem fnced in creating a market 
for those bonds was that they were actually issued over a 16-year 
period and carried required levies that were 1 V6 to 2 times more than 
was needed to pay annual principal and interest. That surplus that 
came in hnd to be placed in a debt-retirement fund. 

Enough of it had to be withhold to pay 1 year’s principal and inter- 
est and the accumulation over 1 years principal and interest, which 
was called a reserve fund, had to be used for the mandatory redemption 
of callable bonds so that what actually was happening was that, 
although you hnd 20 years to issue the bonds, they could be issued for 
16 years and because of the overlevies and forced retirement some of 
tho lion ds were being pnid ns fast as 15 years, although they ran 15 
years. 

In September 1954 the shortage of classrooms predicted for several 
years became a reality. The emergency required that something be 
ilono and quickly. 

A study committee working with the State department of public 
instruction proposed a bill for the Michigan legislature for introduc- 
tion in January 1955, which authorized the State of Michigan to 
borrow $200 million and make direct loans to distressed school districts 
for tho purpose of constructing now classrooms. 

It was an emergency measure designed solve the immediate 
problem for a limited number of school districts. 

It appeared that the legislature would pa** tho bill because there 
was unmistakable evidence in Michigan tliat the people were ready 
and willing to do something about their problem. 

Unfortunately, during that period there wns frequent and careless 
uso of tho term “distressed school district” Tho term carried the 
implication that districts could not afford to pay for more schools or 
that debt limits were 6o high that schools could not afford to borrow 
money. Nothing was further from the truth. Poverty or Bize of debt 
was not responsible.' ’ 

The real reason was the limitation on taxing powers. Leadership 
had failed to come to grips with that problem and again in 1954 at- 
tempted to bypass it. At that point a small group of lay citizens aided 
by a few professional educators undertook the task of developing a 
solution based on a debt analysis compiled in 1949 by the Advisory 
Council of Michigan. 

That study clearly Indicated that Michigan had to face up to two 
crucial issues if it really wanted to solve its school building problem: 

First a new avenue of financing had to be opened which would re- 
move the existing handicap, of constitutional restriction on taxing 
power. Second, reasonable protection had to be provided against 
excessive taxation of real estate if the tax limitation Was removed. * 

That was a very difficult problem to look at in Michigan because 
anybody who attempted to toy with the 15-mill constitutional limita- 
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tion that had been placed in the constitution in 1932 was faced almost 
surely with political suicide. 

There had been built up a sort of halo around this constitutional 
amendment in 1932, and tnere was a very powerful political force in 
the real estate and taxpayers 1 associations throughout the State who 
just did not want anybody to touoh that 16-mill amendment. It 
seemed that that was tne one sure way of guaranteeing that taxes on 
real estate would never become as excessive as they were in the 1920 
period. 

Now, to meet that situation r if you were going to take that out of the 
constitution you also had to devise some means of guaranteeing to 
those people that tax burdens for the building of schools would not 
again oecome excessive, if you took the limitation out of the amend- 
ment. 

The story of how that solution was developed and substituted for 
the original bill introduced in the legislature is not significant here 
except to point out that, when all of the facta are made available 
through exhaustive research, we are in an excellent position to over- 
come political difficulties through informed and intelligent lay lead- 
ership. 

That happened in Michigan. The Michigan solution required a 
constitutional amendment, two implementing legislative acts and an 
amendment to the school code 

The amendment was approved by the voters in April 1966 and the 
implementing legislation subsequently adopted in June 1966. The 
new laws accomplished the two major objectives necessary for a 
successful solution. 

First, a new avenue of financing had been made available to all 
school districts; and second, through State assistance devices locat 
property was assured that tax rates for school debts need not exceed 
a fixed minimum, if districts qualified. 

What actually happened was that under the constitutional amend- 
ment we removed the restriction on' taxing power so that it is now 
possible as it was prior to 1932 in Michigan to issue general obliga- 
tion bonds payable from general ad valorem taxes without limitation 
as to time, rate, or amount That is the way we had done it before 
1932. 

_ Secondly, by this device of State assistance we created a $100 mil- 
lion State bond loan fund to relieve the local tax levy for the payment 
of school bonds. In any district where the tax rate becomes more than 
13 mills to service debt, upon application of that district to the State 
it can receive from the State a loan representing the excess of 13 mills 
and what it would take to finance the debt 

Mr. Bailey. Might I Ask a question at this point? It is: Does that 
apply to any school district? 

Sir. SchimmEl. It applies to every school district in the State and 
includes all of the bonds that were outstanding at the time the con- 
stituional amendment was passed and to all bonds issued by all school 
districts or any school district in the State that now goes to the State 
department and has the bonds qualified. . 

We make, it necessary for a district that wants State assistance to 
meet certain standards that the State has 6Ct up: for example, such 
things ns the cost of the project within reasonable standards of cost 
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established by the State board of education. The State is not going 
to back a bond issue that i9 for something that is not for good educa- 
tional purposes. That the project will provide classrooms and neces- 
sary facilities, including sites. We want to bo sure that the whole 
project is built. 

Mr. Bailey. The' Chair would like to inform the gentlemen that 
this newspaper hero under date of Tuesday morning, February 19, a 
recent date, contains an Associated Press dispatch which says: 

Last June, tlie people (a Chelsea, Mich., decided to build a new high school. 

The two sections of the present school are 00 and 75 years old, respectively. 

» • • • * • • 1 

Charles 8. Cameron, the alert, quiet-spoken superintendent of schools, said 
he expected more than 60, “ami maybe 100,” additional students within a year. 

8o, in June, the people voted to speed $2.2 million for a new school. They 
approved a bond Issue for that amount. In other words, to go into the market 
and borrow the money. . 

The district has a good credit fating. Advertising for bids, however, at 4 
percent Interest, there were no takers for tlis total. Id October, the bids wore 
reoffered at 6 perccht. , . ■ ■ j< 

This time there were three bids. The bonds were sold at 4.169128 percent 
interest. 

Now, what do those six figures after the decimal point mean in money t 

In dollars and cents that means that that school board bad to pay 
$77,000 additional; interest. Just where is this setup in Michigan 
functioning when a situation like that develops t Why did they not 
§o to the State and borrow from this $100 ipillion revolving fund ? 

Mr. Schimmeu The Chelsea School District' bond issue to which 
you referred was sold on October 22 t 1950, $2,200,000' at' an average 
interest rate of 4.1891. The school district, to carry that bond issue, 
would have to pay if it had financed it Under the old terms, a tali rate 
of $17.22. tinder the new plan by spreading it over £5 years it pays 
a little less than $7 to carry the tax. . . , 

Mr. BAn.Br. What you are trying to sell the committee is the idea 
that you are able to handle the situation with this $100 million re- 
volving fund out of which the school boards can borrow from the 
State fund. I am. asking you, why did you net handle this Chelsea 
situation} Why did they go to tne open market to sell the bonds? 

Mr.’ Schimueu We did handle the Chelsea situation under the 
provisions of the new amendment, . . . . , 

Mr. Bailey. Did they borrow from this $100 million? 

Mr. Scuijxmel. No. ■ 

Mr. Bailey, Then you did not handle it. 

Mr. Gf rutin. Mr. Chairman, if 1 may interrupt, I, think the wit- 
ness has pointed out that there are several aspects to the changes in 
Michigan. One is to make it possible for the Chelsea School Dis- 
trict to borrow this money and pay it back over a longer period of 
time and also there is the change in the debt limitation which made 
it possible for Chelsea to float this bond issue, . Under the old law 
they would not be able to do so. .... • > . t, ; 

Mr. Bailey. I appreciate the' background information which the 
witness has given the committee. I still cannot understand why you 
want to take credit for a plan that is going to help the districts when 
you did not help this particular district. 

Mr. Schimmel. This district, Mr. Chairihan, could not have sold 
the $2,200,000 bond issue under the old laws prevailing prior to 
1955. 
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Mr. Hailey. I tnko that for grunted, but why, since you change your 
constitutional limitation and (hero in no limit on (ho length of < (m bond 
issue, Uhl not your atutewidu revolving fund come to the rescue of this 
district! 

Mr. Sciiimmkl. It did. Tho State revolving fund qualified this 
IhuuI issue for State assistance ami the jioople of Chelsea, if they ever 
have to lovy more than Id mills to finance that $2,200,000 I toad issue, 
can got tho money from the State. 

They must determine year by year whether they have to have more 
than Id mills or not. That issue is qualified. That issue can gel 
money from the State if the Chelsea taxpayers have to pay mow than 
18 mills to service that debt, 

. Now, the way tho bonds woro originally sot up it would liavo takon 
17 mills to have serviced the (torn! issue, lly spreading it out over 2f* 
years it takes $7 In round figures to service that debt. 

. Mr. Uauxy. What you are tolling me is that they did not qualify 
for participation in this revolving fund. 

Air. Schimhru Tho bonds are qualified but they do not need it this 
year. In any year in which they nave to push thnt $7 tax rato up to 
$18 tho State will step in. 

Mr. Hailhy. You may proceed with your regular testimony. 

Mr. Sohiumkl. This may touch on ft. 

One of the most difficult questions to i>o answered in the search for a 
sound solution to tho school building problem is how to measure noed. 
Hy what standards doyou d,eleyinine ,w;hct hor.oy pot. a. school district is 
doing all it'Can or should to, provide ocwqUate school facilities! . What 
constitutes maximum looal'effort and how is it measured 1 How is the 
18-mill tax rato determined in Michigan! 

Past experience in Michigan shows that schools have boon able to 

S rovide adeauato funds from local taxes to finance a debt oqual to 
11 percent of tho taxable valuation of tho district if the debt is amor- 
tized over a 25-year period. Using this as a measure of local offort, 
beyond which a hardship tax hurdon would occur, the figure of 1 3 mills 
was reached. Thirteen mills is the tax rate that will produce a tax 
levy sufficient to pay a 18-percent debt bearing interest at p percent, 
amortized over a 25-year period. That, is our formula. Therefore, 
13 mills was determined tone the measure of local effort beyond which 
tax relief should be made available and is made available through the 
State-created fund of $100 million. ' " * ' ■ 

Many school-building programs in Michigan have boon delayed as 
much as 2 and 3 years bccauso new taxable wealth already present or 
evident, has not been reflected on tho tax roll,' , 

We have many fast-growing areas in the metropolitan area of south- 
eastern Michigan where Fort! or General Motors or some factory will 
come in and start a foundation for a $25 million building. It takes 
2 years to construct it. people immediately start developing home- 
building projects. The children are there before the factory is finally 
completed and before it finally gets on the tax rolls. . 

It is in that period when tfie valuations are very, very low but the 
valuation is going to be there ns can be evidenced by thobuildings not 
on the tax rolls that this amendment is designed to relieve by removing 
the debt limit and by assuring State assistance to make adequate funds 
available to pay dept obligations properly. 
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It has boon possible lo remove the obstacles confronting those so 
called distressed school districts; namely, high taxes and, second, 
marketability of Iannis. Thoso nro the two things llmt. have made it 
impossible for those fust -growing ureas to fiimnoo the school buildings 
when they need fhoni, They did not have tho taxable valuation and 
the marketability of bonds was not good because of tho ratio of dobtto 
valuation so Hint tho State aid funds step in there as n guaranty, 

Mr, IIaiiJ'.y. Now let mo usk you n question at that point. Do you 
liavo tho problem of bedroom communities in Pontiac! 

Mr. Sojiimmkl. Indeed we do. 

Mr. Haiukv. I assume that yours is an independent school board. 

Mr. SciiiMMiu,. That is right. 

Mr, IIaiuky, What is tho situation of tho school boards in these 
bedroom communities outside! 

Mr. Sojiimmki.. Probably one of tlio most densely populated bed- 
room communities is tiiu Waterford Township School District west 
and smith pf Pontiac. They have been able to miihl all of the schools 
for which they can got the brick and mortar and plans to develop 
undor this program with a to* rnto of 18 mills. Until this went into 
effect they wore completely stymied boeauso they could not vote enough 
taxes in Waterford Township under tho constitutional amendment 
to provide tho funds to pay the necessary costs of buildings over a 
6-ycnr period, They now spread it over 25 years and under 18 mills 
can build all tho schools.they need. 

,Wo in Pontiac nro a rich district. Wo can build all the schools we 
need for less than $3. 

Mr. Bajlkv.. That brings tho Chair to tho point of asking the wit- 
ness this question : What is tho object of your appearance before the 
committee! 

Mr. ScpiMMEt,. To point out that by this dovice of making it poe- 




$100 million insurance funa by the State of Michigan, it has made 
it possible for all school districts in tho State of Michigan to use all 
tho means that t tlicy need to build all of the school buildings needed 
to house the children thore or that can be foreseen in the foreseeable 
future. That is tho purpose, 

. It is a unique device that, we think we have worked out in Michigan 
that lets us in tho wealthy State do the job without running this nsk 
that wo had in the 1020’s of people saying that school buildings cause 
confiscatory local taxes. ' When you get a tax rate beyond 13 mills 
which i9 tho measure of local effort in Michigan, the State of Michigan 
steps in and carries the burden until the district grows and can carry 
its own burden. . 

It is not unlike the situation of a family. The rich, established State 
of Michigan makes available to its offspring, the small struggling, 
growing school district, the credit pf the State of -Michigan until the 
school district grows large enough to carry its own load. That is our 
situation. 

Mr. Udalu. Is the Statp contribution a grant or loan! 

Mr. ScmsuiM/. Tho State contribution is a loan. 

Mr. Udau.. Why should it not be a grant! 

Mr. Schijxaieu For this very reason : There are some school dis- 
tricts in .the Slate of Michigan that at any one time could prove a 
beautiful Case of poverty. For example, tho Nonkin Mills district in 
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Detroit was faced with a $350,000 bond issue when its total valuation 
was $700,000, oV a 60-percent debt. There is not a better example, a 
tatter case that cAn be made for a grant. 

If yon had made that district n grant of $350,000, you would have 
found that 1 year later that $780,000 became $2 million and 2 years 
from how could well be $5 million. 

There is no good reason why that district should have a $350,000 
school building for nothing. There is good reason why it should bo 
able to have assistance for the installment if it is paid over 25 years, so 
that under this plan we make them prove, year by year, poverty and 
need. 

Mr. Uoall. As a school board member, are you Opposed on principle 
to the idea of the Slates providing assistance in terms of grants for 
building classrooms! 

Mr. BottmkKL. Not if the grant i9 determined over the life of the 
structure. If jt were necessary for the Nankin district, for example, 
to borrow for »0 years so that it would be proved that for over 80 years 
it needed help, I am perfectly willing to say that that measures the 
assistance that should be given by the State; but I am opposed. to 
making a grant today to a district that 3 years from nOWTias more 
than adequate wealth tocarry all of its loans. 1 

Mr. Udall. I would probably agree on that aspect Of the problem 
but one of the provisions embodied in the' legislation we are Con- 
sidering and. which we think will eliminate a chief Sourer of the 
trouble into require matching by the States because it is ; our filing 
or the feeling of some of us at feast that if the States' had plh’yfyl'H 
part and had contributed substantially toward the, funds uSed to build 
classrooms and if the entire State had been used ns a tax bake that 
we would, not be in the piedicament in which we find ourselves iii 
many States, because unlike Michigan, and you have iust barely ac- 
complished it, most of our States do nothing toward tne building of 
classrooms within those States. 

;■ Mr. Sciiimmru I feel that every State Should make the effort' to 
demonstrate that it is doing all it cart to Solve, its own. problem such 
as Michigan 1 has done and, if they do that, they may discover, as 
Michigan has, that they can do the job without any outside assistance. 

Mr. Udau* If Michigan and about '30 other States had done what 
you haVejust accomplished 13 or 20 years ago, it; is my opinion that 
the present shortage which we have would perhaps not have come 
into existence, but I did want your opinion ns to whether, as A matter 
of principle, yon have any objection or feel that there should be any 
objection’ to Using the entire tax base Of the State and having tlve 
State either to get us out of this crisis or, on a permanent basis, to 
let the State bear part of the responsibility of building school class- 
rooms. , : . . . V ; .. ‘ 

'MV. SbtKMjrxLi If you can demonstrate proven need over the life 
of the structure I have no objection; but there must be that qualifi- 
cation. I thiqk that is the one way to measure need. 

Mr. Bailev. Have you concluded your formal testimony! If not, 
you may proceed with your testimony. ’ ,, 

Mr. SoiuuMEL. I want to point out what has happened under the 
amendment. 

SinOe June 15, 1956, when the first bonds were sold, up to February 
16 of this year, $236,895,000 of bonds have been sold in Michigan, or 
in round figures, $236 million. 
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One hundred and seventy-nine million dollars of those have been sbld 
under the provisions of the constitutional amendment and $86 million 
under the old laws. You have the option in Michigan now of doing 
it in one of two ways. All this did was to open another avenue op- 
tional with the school district if they want to follow it 

An analysis of those 228 bond issues shows this: That 26 school 
districts sold bond issues totaling $22,641,000 which bonds could not 
legally have been issued under the constitutional and statutory re- 
strictions prevailing prior to the 1066 amendment So that 26 school 
districts issuing $22 million in bonds have been able to take care of 
school building needs that could not have been legally taken care 
of before. 

Fifty-four districts with $46 million of bonds have token care of 
their situations that might not have been able to sell the bonds before 
because the tax rates would have had to have been moved so high that 
it is doubtful whether the taxpayers would have approved them and 
if they had been moved up the coverage would have been so thin that 
you would not have been able to market the bonds. Some idea of the 
amount of tax relief afforded by the new type of financing can be 
obtained by assuming that all of those bonds could have been sold 
under the old provisions. 

If the $22 million referred to above had been sold under the old 
provisions, it would have cost the taxpayers in those combined dis- 
tricts $3,317,000 to service the combined debt per year. Under the 
actual terms that now exist it cost $1,460,000. or less than half. In 
the 64 districts it would have cost under the old provisions $6,813,000 
a year carrying charge. Under the new provisions it costs $2,900,000. 

Now, a poor, distressed district, and those are the districts we are 
trying to help, is not a district that can afford to pay the taxload on 
a pay-as-you-build plan or over a short period or time. What that 
type of district wants is the opportunity to buy on reasonable tax 
terms all of the school buildings it needs at the time they are needed. 

Michigan has provided its citizens with this opportunity to build 
now the schools that are needed now for the children whb'aro here. 
The key question is not how much will the total cumulated cost be 
over 26 years, but rather how little does it cost per year in tax dollars 
to provide the buildings now. That is the crux of our whole approach. 

Oh that basis let me iust take k typical example of a home that in 
Michigan carries a $6,000 tax rate ; a sizable tax rate. Under the old 
terms it would have cost this district $22.70 a thousand or $11$ a year 
to pay its school building tax but in 8 years it would have cost that 
home $908. By spreading it over 26 years it is going to cost more. 
It is going to cost $1,328 or $328 more, but what does the homeowner 
in that district get? i . 

Instead of paying $118 a year for his school, he pays $49 a year 
and the difference, spread over a 26-year period, of $300, is about a 
dollar a month. .That is what the amendment does. ■ It lets the fellow 
in the little district that cannot afford to pay $113 by the schools he 
needs today when he needs them for the children that are here at $49. 
His Alternate under the old scheme was to buy half as many schools 
and go on half-day sessions. 

Mr. Bailet. Let me n.«k the witness, do you have any shortage of 
schoolrooms in Pontiac? 

Mr. Scuimmel. No. 

8S023 — 87 — pt. 2 7 
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I Mr. Haims?. That is in the city district. 

Mr. SciiiMMRL. That is in the city district. We have been nble to 
keep pave with the growth. Pontine Ims n 10-year building program 
thnt- is built on the children who are hero for 5 years and n projection 
of tho number thnt is going to l>o born in & years and we have been 
able to keep pace with our schoot building needs, to provide all tho 
rooms that are necessary on this program. 

Pontiac is a rich district and it Ims not much of a taxload but by 
being able to spread this load out it does help us solvo the problem 
that is not before this committee but tho problem that is vital and is a 
serious problem in Michigan, tlm o]>ernting side of the school budget. 

Michigan, from the standpoint of its school building needs, has 
been able to take care of them on a clear-cut situation and finance the 
building. As far as its operating program is concerned, it is a mess. 
We are short, and I hoj>e this conunitteo bears in mind when any 
Michigan representatives como here that- we do not confuso tho Michi- 
gan operating situation with the Michigan building situation. We 
can solve our ouilding needs, but our operating side of tho budget is 
very badly confused and is very much n mnttcr of concern in Michigan 
at this very moment. 

Mr. Kf.li.ky. Mr. Chairman. 

Suppose this bill passes with a direct grant to tho State and the 
State of Michigan wanted some money and matched tho Federal 
Government on a 50-50 basis. "Would that relievo some funds for 
operating} 

Mr. Sciummkl. The additional operating funds in Michigan have 
to bo approved by tho voters in each of the districts. 

Mr. Kelley. You mean the bonds! 

Mr. Sciuumki* No, the additional operating mi I Inge that is needed. 
There is not enough money under tho 15-mifl constitutional restric- 
tion which still governs tho operating side of tho school budget to 
provido enough money supplemented by Stnto aid to operate tho 
schools without a deficit in many of the poor or distressed schoot dis- 
tricts in Michigan. 

We are today roughly $20 million behind in operating budget for 
tho year that will close this Juno and under tho present State-aid 
formula vre will be $20 million behind next year and the only way 
that that can bo made up is for the local districts to increase the local 
tax burden by voting increased taxes. That is the operating side of 
the budget. 

Mr. Kelley. My thought was that, if there were somo outside addi- 
tional aid coming for school construction, it would relieve funds that 
would ordinarily go to school construction for operating costs and yon 
would not need to raise the tax rate for operation any higher. 

Mr. Schimmku We do not get enough out of our share of the 15 
mills which is allocated by each county to the schools in the county 
to operate our schools in these distressed areas So that the school 
districts have to go out and vote additional increases. 

Unless this money that is coming to Michigan could be used for 
operations direct, the school districts would still have the problem of 
voting additional millage for operations under the constitutional 
restrictions. 

Mr. Hailey. Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf I 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Chairman. 
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You have some State operation and maintenance aid in the State 
of Michigan, however, do, you not? 

Mr. Sciiimmel, Yes. 2 cents out of the 3-ccnt sales tax collected in 
Michigan is earmarked and distributed to schools for school-tax pur- 
poses. Tt is $20 million short this year. 

Mr. Metcau. That is on the flat grant basis? 

Mr. Sciiimmel No, it is on a complicated formula that starts out 
with establishing a base cost per student in Michigan of $100. 

Mr. Mbtoam\ The school district does not repay that? 

Mr. Sciiimmel. No, that is part of the cont inuing operating budget 
of the State. 

Mr. Metcalf. That is an out right grant each year. 

Mr. Sciiimmel. Yes. 

Mr. Metcalf. That is made to the school district. 

Mr. Sciiimmel. It is not in tho form of a grant. It is in the form 
of a legislative formula that ties in the total distribution of funds. 

Mr. Metcalf. If your district, after the operation of the formula, 
gets tho money, do you have to repay it? 

Mr. Sciiimmel. From tho State? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes. 

Mr. Sciiimmel. No. 

Mr. Metcalf. That is all I wanted to know. Now, do you have any 
provision for a similar State aid program for school construction? 

Mr. Sciiimmel. If the millnge becomes 13 mills. 

Mr. Metcalf. I undmtnnutho provision that you nut up awhile 
ago. Do you have any other provisions for State aid for school con- 
struction other than this lonn program that you outlined in your 
original testimony? 

Mr. Sciiimmel! No. 

Mr. Metcalf. If this program of the $100 million that you outlined 
in your original testimony is in a district and a district becomes eli- 
gible for participation and aid under that fund and lias more than 13 
mills levied for the entire 25 years of the loan, is there any provision 
to give them a grant? 

Mr. Sciiimmel. By that time the loan would be accumulated over 
30 years and we would have an amount of money owed by that school 
district back to the State. It is not spelled out in the law but the 
State has under those circumstances in a depression period waived 
that loan. The State could waive the loan to that district- 

Mr. Metoalf. But it docs not under the present system. 

Mr. Sciiimmel. It does not stipulate that; no. 

Mr. Metcalf. So that, unless there is some further legislation or 
some further action on the part of the State, the school district then 
will have to repay to the State the amount of the loan. 

Sir. Sciiimmel. By that time the loan would have been paid and 
tho school district would continue to levy the same tax that it has now 
and pay back the State for the excess. It fixed the tax rate in that 
case of a uniform 13 mills right across tho board. 

Mr. Metoalf. Ths t is all. 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Haskell. 

Sfl*. IIaskell. I would like to commend the witness. I think his 
testimony is very interesting. I have enjoyed hearing what happened 
in Michigan. You are the secohd State representative to come before 
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us. Tho representative from Wisconsin stiid they could take core of 
thoir own needs or are doing so and it would nppeur that Michigan 
is taking care of their construction needs in ony case. 

Mr. Sciiimmm* That is right. 

Mr. Haskell. I for one think tlmt when a Stato tokos the respon- 
sibility of educating the children that is very fine. I would like to 
ask ono question. What is your opinion about the need to stimulate 
the States which are not living up to their responsibility in providing 
needed classrooms! 

Mr. Sciiimmkl. I presume at the national levol you could do exactly 
the smno ns we have done at tho State lovel, establish a measure of 
local ofTort. That is a very difficult thing to do in tho different States 
but, if you could lmvo the benefit of tho sumo research and complete 
facts os we havo in Michigan, I would think that tho peoplo of that 
Stato could cstublish a fair measure of local effort. That is tho most 
difficult question in tho whole problem : Ilow do you measure neod. 

You know, gentlemen, ns I do, having worked with this for 30 years, 
that as you increase the amount and tho case with which you make 
so-called free moneys available tho need seems to grow'. 

Mr. Haskell. Do you feel, then, that it would be a possible respon- 
sibility of tho Fcdoral Government to, say, require a matching on tho 
part of tho Stato which has a great classroom shortago in order to 
stimulate it to do the job! 

Mr. Schimukii. I would think so. I think you must encourage by 
whatever formula you devise tho full effort, tho maximum effort. 

Mr. Metcalf. Air. Chairman. 

Will the gentleman yield! 

Mr. IIaskell. Yes. 

Mr. Metcalf. You do not think that the State of Michigan would 
qualify for a nickel of Federal funds undor this program that has 
been outlined here, do you ! 

Mr. Haskell. If they are taking caro of their needs they do not 
nfeed to be stimulated. 

Mr. Metcalf. Undor this loan program that the State of Michigan 
has outlined there is not a school district in tho State that would get 
a bit of Fcderal funds under the administration program. 

Mr. Squuihel. That i$ absolutely correct. 

Mr. Baiixy. The Chair feels inclined to question that statement to 
this extent : That would be true probably under direct grants but under 
title 2 of the administration proposal they would benefit because the 
interest rnte there proposed is 3.7 percent and the best you could do for 
this Chelsea district was 4, point. 

Mr. Sciiimmkl. Let us talk about that. 

Mr, Hailey. I would like to talk about it, but we have a; lot of Other 
witnesses. ' 

Mr. SciiiMMEU Let me ijnako this comment. We have had that 
question before us in Michigan on Several of these districts that* like 
Chelsea and others, haV& screamed to high heaven about high Interest 
costs. When you reducoit in terms of tax rates over the life Of tho issue 
it varies from 3 cents to 29 cents a thousand. That is how little it is. 
A great deal of emphasis is placed on accumulating the Increased 
additional cost but take the additional cost as against ariy cost that 
anybody can sot up as much as i percent less than what they sell them 
for and if Chelsea sells at 3.1 instead of 4.1 it could well fall within tho 
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range of 3 to 29 cents additional cost per thousand for thoso taxpayers 
in that district. Tlmt. is all. It is just a drop in the bucket nbout which 
they make nn awful lot of publicity. It means very, very little out 
of the taxpayers’ pockctbooK. 

Mr. Bailey. It is plain that if the legislation is approved a lot of 
your school boards would, under the revolving fund of $750 million 

S rovidcd in title 2, take advantage of selling their bonds to the Federal 
lovernment rhthcr than using your Michigan plan because they can 
do it for nn interest rate of a half cent less than your Michigan pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Haskell. That depends on the bonds. 

Mr. Scmsfim* It would depend on man” things other than the 
mensuro of half of 1 percent. 

Mi*. Bailey. Do you approve the proposal in title 2 f 
Mr. Sciumaiel. I do not. 

Mr. Bailey. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Griffin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bailey. Tlmnk you for your interesting presentation. 

At this time the Chair recognizes the presence in the committee 
room of one of our members or the general Committee on Education 
and Labor, Mrs. Green, to introduce some people that she has from 
the State of Oregon. 

' Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am glad to 
introduce them. . 

I would like to preface it-by saying that there is a great deal of 
statewide Support in Oregon for the legislation in regard to Fedoral 
aid for school construction. I think that, this support is based on 
a well-documented need in the school districts there and not because 
the local school .districts or , the State have not made the effort. 

‘ Believe me. fi\ the last 25 years' they have. We' in our State as well 
as in many Stalls have school districts loaded to capacity. 

We have in the room today four people that are attending tho 
Secondary' Principals’ Association meeting in Washington. 

Also I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, if I may, ror unanimous 
consent for this group from Oregon to file with the committee a State- 
ment in regard to this legislation, 1 think they are not prepared to 
give tcstimoity this morning, but I am sure they would like to file 
this statement ih regard to the need in Oregon! . 

Mr. Bailey. If there is no objection,' the request of the Congress- 
woman, from Oregon will be granted and they Will file that with the 
clerk promptly so that it may he included in the printed retard of the 
hearing. * ' 

(The information referred to will be available for reference wheft 
furnished.) , ' 

Mrs. Green. I would like to introduce to the oommittee a eecondary 
principal from thy own city, Mr. Ken Erickson, from Portland, ana 
three other gentlemen from different cities in Oregon, Mr. George 
Erickson ahaMr. Jim Davies and Mr. Nickerson. 

Imight say that I am personally very, very glad to have them here 
in Washington and to have then! visit tno committee. 

/ Mr.’ Bailey.' We thank* the gentlewoman from Oregon. - 
* Our'tiext witnesses will be from the State of Georgia. 

Mr.. I/andrum. I would like to present these gentlemen to the 
committee?* ’’ 

• : > I \ 1 :*f : ’ *« *i * . - * l f r - . *■- '• ■ ■ ■ J : ' , ’’ 
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Mr. Hailey. Go ahead. I was wishing thut vou would do that. 
Mr. Landrum. Tho committee, except for the new members that 
have come on this year, are pretty well grounded, I believe, in tho 
information that Georgia has made considerable progress over tho 
last 4 or 6 years in the solving of our school-construction needs in tho 
Stato of Qcorgiu. 

Hero with us this morning arc four distinguished Georgians who 
have played no small part in this accomplishment. First, there is 
Mr. George Whitman, who is chairman or tho State board of educa- 
tion and who is also chairman of tho Stato school building authority 
which is the agency responsible for the timmeing of this new school 
construction which wo have laid. 

Mr. Whitman, 1 understand will lie the chief s]x>kesman for this 
group. 

Accompanying him are from up at Cornelia, Gu., n lifelong friend 
of mine, coming from tho sumo general district that I do, Dr. Claude 
Purcell, who is assistant Stato school mperintemlcnt. 

Also thero is Mr. John Sims, who is a director of tho Stato school 
building authority and Mr. Arthur Howell, who is counsel for the 
State school building authority. 

It is a pleasure, I am sure, to tho subcommittee to have you, and it 
is a gonumo pleasure to mo to tie ablo to present you to this group. 

STATEMENTS OF GEORGE P. WHITMAN, JR., CHAIRMAN, STATE 
8CH00L BUILDING AUTHORITY, AND CHAIRMAN, 8TATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION; CLAUDE PURCELL, ASSISTANT STATE S0H00L 
SUPERINTENDENT; JOHN SIMS, DIRECTOR, STATE SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING AUTHORITY; AND ARTHUR HOWELL, COUNSEL, STATE 
SCHOOL BUILDING AUTHORITY, STATE OF GEORGIA 

Mr. Bailey. We thank tho distinguished gentleman from Georgia, a 
member of our committee. 

Wo will bo pleased to hear tho witnesses, 

I would also like to asl^ one question of you, Mr. Whitman. In addi- 
tion to being head of tho school construction authority yciu are also 
chairman of the State board of education, are you not! 

Mr. Whitman. That is correct. 

Mr. Bailkt. You may proceed. , . 

Mr. Whitman. I would also like to add that I am a businessman 
from Atlanta. I serve in theso capacities without compensation. I 
am not a Stato employee. , 

Wo have no prepared statement. We sent up for your information, 
and I believe some of you have our very elementary booklet on the 
Sehoolhouso Story, that tells in layman's word? how wo have now 
underlay a $200 million school building program. This program had 
its creation ini legislation in Georgia that is knovyn as the minimum 
foundation program which was passed in 1049. » ’ 

The legislation wa3 activated and financed in duly of 1951. That 
legislation provides $14U million each year for school construction. 

We knew in 1949 and i960 that our, school housing was not ade- 
quate, So. we began t<> make a survey of opr needs. iW® have 169 
county school systems in the Stute of Georgia and <41 independentcity 
systems giving us a total of 200 school systems for that area. ’ These 
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surveys were mndo by members of Hie State department of education, 
the university systems, flic county superintendents of schools, and local 
surveying committees. 

When the needs were determined we found that it would require 
approximately $200 million to build the school housing needed based 
on tho averago daily attendance in tho school year 1951-52. We are 
glad to report this morning that that program is 75 percent complete 
or let to contract, and wo hope within the next 8 to 0 months to nave 
completed it. 

_ At tho beginning of this program Georgia’s need was 13,588 addi- 
tional schoolrooms. Since that time through our increase in school 
population wo have required another 4,213 schoolrooms and, based 
on our anticipated enrollment for this school year and our school- 
rooms which nave become obsolete since that time, a total requirement 
of 19,801 classrooms. 

We have either under construction or completed at tho present time 
14,461 schoolrooms, and our present needs are 5,340, which wo esti- 
mate will cost the State of Georgia approximately 88 more millions of 
dollars beyond tho $200 million program which wo already have 
financed. 

Now, wo plan to finance that program ourselves. I speak for the 
State board of education and the State administration. We do not 
believe in Federal aid for school construction in Georgia. To use 
the term that is used by the Chrysler Motor Car Co., we aim to take 
care of our own. We feel that we have done that adequately up to 
this time and plan to go ahead with our proposed $88 million program. 

Mr. Bailey. Let the Chair ask a question at this point. Are you 
doing any financing from private funds or are you financing this $200 
million program from $14V£ million State money taken out of your 
3-cent sales tax? 

Mr. Whitman. The $14^4 million is the first money that the State 
Department of Education pays out each year of its education appro- 

f iriation. Today our budget in Georgia is approximately $153 mil- 
ion. That is tor the common schools and the university system. 
Oifr common-school budget is approximately $135 million for a year, 
and we retire these trust indentures each year at the rate of $14% 
million. That is the first money that is budgeted for education. That 
comes bofore any other expenditure of money. 

Mr. Bailey. Now, what do you have left in the way of State funds 
for your foundation program to provide incentives for increase in pay 
for teachers, operating expenses! 

Mr. Whitman. $137,700,000 less a deduction of $14U million would 
be our operating expenses for the common schools. Does that answer 
your question, Birf 

Mr. Bailey. Not exactly. I note thatyour State ranks about 10th 
from the bottom in teachers* salaries. ,Tne United States average is 
$4,026. You are paying $3,100 as an average in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Whitman. That has, been increased by, approximately $300 
per year since this publication was issued. We plan at this time 
to raise our teachers another $106 a year. .We are raising our teachers’ 
salaries as we can. We are carrying our entire load. We have our 
transportation program, of course, our building program, our teachers’ 
salaries; but we are making progress, , , '■ 
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Mr. Bailey. I think you will agree with tho Chair that r Stato ns 
wealthy as Georgia, which is often referred to ns tho Empiro State 
of tho South ought not to rank so low in teachers’ salaries, and I am 
wondering who Is getting your best trainod teachers. Aro tlioy going 
to somo other States liko Florida or North Carolina that pay more? 
What is tho experience! 

Mr. Whitman. Wo lose somo teachers to thoso Statos, it is true, 
but wo also havo good tonchors in Georgia. Wo do not pay as high 
a scale ns wo would liko. There is no ono in tho forces of education 
who is satisfied today with teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Bailey. Do you train enough teachers to moot your own 
needs! 

Mr. Whitman. No, sir; wo do not. 

Mr. Bailey. From what sources do you got your teachers? 

Mr. Whitman. Our assistant superintendent of schools is hero, Mr. 
Chairman. I would liko him to answer. 

Mr. PuRckij* Sir, I think about 1,400 of tho newly employed teach- 
ers como from colleges and about 2,000 from peoplo who havo pre- 
viously taught or peoplo who aro recruited with less than 4 or 6 years 
of training. Many of them aro peoplo who previously taught and 
havo boon out a number of years and aro brought bnck into tho teaching 
profession. 

Mr. Bailey. Do you call them temporary teachors? Do they moot 
tho standards of tho Stato of Georgia i 

Sir. Purcell. 83 percent of tho staff of tho public schools have 4 
or more years of college training. 

Mr. Bailey. Thank you. 

Sir. Whitman. 'Wo spend 63 percent of every tax dollar on educa- 
tion in tho State of Georgia. 

Sir. Bailey. Sly Stato spends $02. 

Mr. Whitman. 63 percent of overy tax dollars goes to education 
in our Stato. 

Sir. Landrum. Would tho chairman yield there? I am afraid tho 
record might reflect a wrong comparison with thoso statements. Mr. 
Whitman referred to the fact that we spend 63 conts every tax dollar 
for educational purposes. I interpreted the chairman’s remark to 
moan that you spent $62 por capita. 

Mr. Bailey. $62 of our budget goes for schools. 

Sir. Landrum. Do you medn 62 percent of your State income, not 
your budget, now? 

Sir. Bailey. Yes ; I believe so. I will verify those figures, however, 
to mako sure of it; but I think that is approximately correct. 

A few years ago when I was State director of the budget it was 
at that figure, but I will check it. 

Sir. Whitman. I think this committee would also be interested to 
know that in this $200 million building program that we have under- 
way at the present time 64 percent of all the money were Spent for 
Negro schools, and they make up one-third of our population In the 
State of Georgia. In many counties of our State, many school sys- 
tems, the Negro facilities are better than the white facilities because 
they are all new facilities that have been constructed under this 
program. ! 

We have our attorney here this momlrig. We have oup director 
of the authority, and we have our assistant superintertdent of schools, 
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and if we nro able wo will bo clod to answer tiny questions that you 
members of tho committco might have. 

Mr. Dailey. I got the wrong impression, Mr. Whitman. I thought 
you were financing this school -construct ion authority, by borrowing 
private capital. Pennsylvania is doing it that way and I got tho 
impression that you in Georgia woro doing that. Instead, you are 
taking caroof a $200 million bond issue which you nro using for that 
purpose. Aro you going to Icavo that ns a revolving fund or nro you 
going to pay it off in tho hope that you will have the program com- 
pleted and will not hnvo need for continuation of it ? 

Mr. Whitman. I did not mean to create, sir, the impression that 
wo were financing this $200 million program wjthout. selling trust 
bonds. Wo have sold trust bonds in tho amount of approximately 
$167 million. That is 4 issues amounting to approximately $167 mil- 
lion. Tho difference between 'tho $157 million and tho $200 million 
figures I used is from local bonds. Our interest rate is approximately 
3 percent. It will bo liquidated within a 20-ycar period. Our cost 
of construction is from $6 to $7.60 per squaws foot. Wo reinvest our 
funds when wo get them and I think that our overall interest rate 
won! damount to 1% percent average. 

Wo nro self-insurers. Wo do notlmvo insurance 'On these buildings. 
Wo carry our own insurance ill a hazard reservo fund which tins 
enabled us to save a great deal of money. 

‘Mr. Da*ilky. Do you >vithhpldtit)o td tho' new buildings for a 
period of years? Is it a lerfsc-purchnso proposition? '* 

Mr. Whitman. That is cortact, sir. 

Mr. DAiley. Whntis'the length of your lease period to the average 
school board? :M ‘ • 

Mr. Whitman. It is 20 years, sir. 

Mr. Dailey. Now, in your indentures for the sale of these, do you 
plcdgo the $14% million of State funds? 

Mr. WHttHan. We havo our attorney hnndlO it. 

Mr. Dailey. Is this an inducement to 6ol! your bonds in the open 
market? Do you guarantee the States contribution of $4V& million? 

Air. . Howell. There is no ability in the State of Georgia to create 
a State debt. Wo have a Constitutional prohibition against State 
debt.’ ‘ Our bonds are issued Slid the security for tho bond is tho lease 
arrangement whereby the local unit agrees to pay out of its tax funds 
ih the everit tho State itself does not pay the rental on the lease, what- 
ever the amount Of the leash for the local effort is. The result is that 
wO have two strings to oiir bow. The State board of education agrees 
to 'pay the rental out of the, first sums avalable from State appropria- 
tions. If there sjiould be iio State appropriations or if they sh6uld 
be insufficient, the local school board agrees t6 pay the rent and to tax 
its property within itb millage to pay the rent. The result is that we 
have a very gOOd bond which has received an A rating by Moody Ond 
which has t>eeii acceptable in the market. 

Mr. Bailey. What is the average interest rate? V 

Mr. Howell. The average interest rate is approximately 3 percent. 

Mr. Bailey. What is the capital investment that the board has 
to discharge annually? 

Mr. HOwell. Approximately $14^ million. That is the rental 
figure that is used to amortize the principal and interest of the bond 
over a period of some average Id to 20 years. In other words, the 
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amount paid by tho Stato in each year is tlio rental payment of the 
lease which is approximately $14 million. 

Mr. Bailey. Who keeps up the maintenance on tho buildings during 
this 20-vonr period in which they are acquiring title! 

Mr. 1 IowEi.fi. Tho local unit takes over the building, operates tho 
building and under tho trust, indentures a reserve of tho rental is suffi- 
cient to provide two bnsio reserves hold by tho trustee undor tho trust 
indenture. One rosorvo is tho hazard reserve fund to which Mr. 
Whitman roferred which is your self-insurance program. Tho other 
rosorvo is tho maintenance and depreciation rosorvo fund, which is 
put aside, invested and used only if the local unit does not perform 
under its lease. 

All of theso funds to the extant they aro not used become available 
to the local unit at the ond of the lease period. lie gets the property 
back. He gets the money back with which to renovate his buildings 
and whatever surplus funds aro on hand go back to the local unit 
when the leoso is paid off. 

Mr. Bailey. You mean that ho gets tho escrow amount for mainte- 
nance! 

Mr. Howell, That is correct, sir. 

Mr, Bailey. That is returned to the school board. 

Mr. Howejx. That is returned to the school board together with 
any surplus funds in the hazard reserve fund. Actually the building 
authority is purely a financing and building agency. Onco it is 
through with the program It goes back to the local unit and we hope 
to bo able to givo the local units sufficient sums where they can make 
a total renovation giving them a school which is really a 40-year 
rather than a 26-year school. 

Mr. Bailey. Again, what is the average interest rate which the 
board has to pay T 

Mr. Howell, Three percent would be the avorago in the last four 
bond issues. It has ranged from approximately 2.6 percent to 8.6 
percent. 

Mr. Bailey. In other words, tho interest rate has gone up by 
approximately 1 percent. 

Mr. Howell. It went up in 1068. The last bond issue was down a 
little below, 3 percent or right at 8 percent. We have not issued 
any bonds in tins current tight market 

Mr. Whitman. Mr. Chairman, under our minimum foundation 
program the Stato provides $800 per year per State- paid teacher to 
our school units for maintenance and operation.. That is in addition 
to the money that is held by the authority for complete renovation. 
k Mr. Baxley. As chairman of the State board of education,, in what 
situation does that put some of your poorer counties by having to meet 
tills lease purchase agreement f , In what situation does that put them 
on raoiptquanco and teachers’ salaries! f Maybe that accounts for the 
fact that your rates' are low on teachers’ salaries. That money is 
required to pay this lease agreement. .. 

; Mr, Whitman. Mr. Chairman, we have ti;ied to provide in,Geoygia 
a rounded program of education, It is true that if we (^d riot feel 
that adequate buildings should be provided and adequate transpor- 
tation should be provided in the State of Georgia and every tax dollar 
for education was in tne teachers’ salaries then wo could have the 
highest rate of teachers* salaries, in the United States and, believe you 
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me the pcoplo in charge of education in Georgia are mindful of our 
lov teachers’ salaries. We are not at all satisfied with our averago 
but we have tried to develop and I think wo have led the way in school 
construction in this country. 

As more industries are moving there and Stnto incomo is increas- 
ing every year and we are continuing to appropriate more and more 
money for education in our Stnto. 

It is true that when you build thoso buildings you have to maintain 
them and if we did not have to provide this $300 per year per State- 
paid teacher for maintenance and operation thon wo could tack that 
on tho teachers’ salaries. 

Under the minimum foundation program the capital outlay pro- 
vided is an additional $200 per year per Stato-paid teacher for these 
outlay funds that we use to construct these buildings. 

Mr. Bailey. Does your State foundation program have a fixed 
amount to go to tho districts for teachers’ salaries f 

Mr. Whitman. I will let Mr. Purcell answer that. 

Mr. Purcell. Yes, sir. We have a State fixed salary schedule which 
is used ns a basis for disbursements. 

Sir. Bailey. I am talking about your Stnto fund. Wo call it a 
State-aid fund. The State mnkese a distribution back to the counties. 
What is left of this $180 million less the $14% million goes back to 
tho various counties out of the State treasury. Do you have a guar- 
anteed sum there? 

Mr. Purcell. We have a guaranteed minimum State salary for 
teachers. 

Mr. Bailkt. I still do not think you answered tny question. What 
nssuranco do tho county school boards have that the State is going 
to maintain, wo will say, the present rate of distribution? In other 
words, is that left to the State as to how much it is going to bo? 

Mr. Purcell. Yes, sir. It is fixed annually by.the State board of 
education. 

Mr. Bailee. But you do not freezo the share that goes for teachers’ 
salaries as you freeze the $14% million for construction. 

Mr. Purcell. No. sir. 

Mr. Bailey. That is up to the will of the legislature as to how 
much is mado available for teachers? 

Mr. Purcell. The legislature makes a lump-sum appropriation to 
tho State board of education and the board makes its annual budget 
determining tho amount that will go for buildings, for salaries, for 
maintenance, and other items in the budget, 

Mr. Bailey. That has varied over recent years. 

Mr. Purcell. It has increased in the amount of money over a period 
of years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bailey. Thank you. 

Go ahead, Mr. Whitman, . 

Mr. Whitman,. I, have nothing to odd, Mr. Chairman, except that 
we. woujd not want to freeze oiir teachers’ salaries because our progress 
has been steadily upward in teachers* salaried , ‘ 

Mr, Kell#. Mr. Whitman, you.said the State of Georgia would 
not take any Federal assistance that they did not need Or something, 
to that effect, did you'not? ;■ 

Mr. Whitman. , I did not say that we would not take it. I said that, 
speaking for the position of the present administration and ns chair- 
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man of tho State board of education, we do not bolieve in coming to 
Washington and asking for Federal aid for schools. That is coircct, 

SU Mr. Kf.ij.by. The point I wanted to raise is that you would pot have 
to come if you did not want to come. It is no mandatory that the 
aid goes to these States. They have to ask for it. . 

Mr. Whitman. That is correct, sir. but we believe that, if you pass 
n bill for Federal aid to school buildings, that wo will bo taxed and 
our money would come up here and wo would certainly want to get 
back all that wo could. Wo have found in regard to money that 
comes to Washington that we do not get back the amount that we send 
up hero. We would m-ofor to take pur money at homo, sm 

Mr. Baii-ky. I >et the chairman mterposo a thought at this point. 
The Federal Government is taking approximately 75 percent of your 
. Th? ProsoiU budget is ono Itat U tains tfSlS 


as submitted by tlio President. Now, tlie adnniiislr turn’s bill has a 
provision in the present budget for this minimum program which 
means that, if wo pass this legislation, any additional amount that 
the committee might recoinmond and the Congress approve would 
come out of the $2 million surplusptherefpro, that wo are just trying 
to recover some of tlio money for Georgia’s benefit that the Govern’ 
ment lins already taken. There nro no proposed new taxes. We are 

just trying to recover some of that. - . . ; , . 

You did not raise the question about it when it came to the question 
of building . vour highway program. That was fine. Everybody 
needs roads and it means prbbably extra dollars in the way of prop- 
erties. Everybody wanted that. Wo are wondering what the atti- 
tude is when it comes to taking care of flic boys and girls. I believe 

you would take the money, would you not? , 

Mr. Whitman. Wc would, sir, if it did not have strings attached 

t0 Mr. Bailey. What do you mean ; by the “strings attached to it?” 
Wo are getting down now to some of the problems that confront this 
committee. I think wo have enough information on both sides of 
this question to start writing the. legislation right now, but tell us 
what some of the strings are to which you refer. , , 

Mr. Whitman. Wo fcej that if .wp take Federal money it would 

mean Federal control of byr schools. 

Mr. Bailey. In what way?, : ■ ^ . na t . 

Mr. Whitman. In a gpdd many ways. You could go so far as to 
direct our curriculum. TYou could go so far as to tell us we had to 

integrate Biwn. anythin? in bulling a school building have 
anything to do with your curriculum? Tins committee riot have 
authority to handle that kind of .legislation, ^ rire wnfined to 
school const met ion. Let ufc write that one off. - 

Mr. Whitman. I cannot write that off so easily, Mr. Chairman, 
because by administrative act you could sav that unle^ that buiMing 
Sdbe integrated it could not be occupied, sir. We .do iiotknow 
what, by administrative act, you plight do, sir, not this committee, 
but we are speaking of the administration. - a 

Mn BAO-EfTwas this a round-about way of referring to the so- 

called Powell amendment? 
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Mr. Whitman. No, sir. Wo do not go around-about in Georgia. 
Wo Jay it right face up on tho table and wo have nothing to liido and 
no cards lip our sleeves either before this committee or any other com- 
mittee of the Congress. Wo recall that it has not been too many 
years ago that our Federal highway money was cut off because you 
aid not like a Governor we had down there and we believe that when 
wo come up with our hands out to Washington and it has always been 
the history of this country that who controls the pocketbook controls 
the operation in the end. 

Wo are ever mindful, believe mo, sir, of our low teachers’ salaries. 
Wo are ever mindful of the adequate housing required for our school- 
children. We are ever mindful that education is the No. 1 responsibil- 
ity of this country not only as a nation but as a state and we believe 
our record proves, sir, that we have done something about it. We have 
not sat idly by and waited for somebody in Washington to send us 
down some monoy to build school buildings. 

Mr. BAIley. I do not know what the (Committee or the Congress will 
do, but assuming that wo had a bill similar to the one that wo had 
last year, tho Kelley bill, we will there match you on a 50-60 basis 
for school aid. You bring up your State program. The Federal 
Government has nothing to do with it at all. Your State superin- 
tendent of scfirols submits your program. It is your program. Wo 
are hot asking you to live up to any Federal program. It is your own 
program that you bring up and submit for approval. You administer 
that program just about as you please. If you wanted to use it in 
connection vith your building facility I see no reason why it could not 
bo used. It is your money and there are no controls in it. 

Mr. Whitman. Mr. Chairman, I may be misinformed but I under- 
stood that Mr. Brownell, the Attorney General of the United States 
appeared before the committee last veftr and said certainly there would 
be Federal control if there was Federal money. 

Mr. Bailey. I do not believe the Attorney General, Mr. Brownell, 
ever testified. 

Mr. Landrum. That was Mr. Brownell’s brother who was Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Mr. Bailey. There was a Commissioner of Education nanied 
Brownell. I am not questioning your statement. He may have 
testified, 

Mr. Whitman.' Certainly, sir, wo would like to have all the money 
we CRn get to educate our children from any source that we can get it. 
When Isay “educate our children,” I did not mean just one part of 
education. I mean the whole package, teachers’ salaries, transporta- 
tion, maintenance and operation, textbooks, audiovisual education, 
and everything that goes with education; out, in my opinion, the 
majority Of the people in Georgia are not willing to take Federal 
money if it means Federal control of our schools in any manner 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Bailey. That is the business of the committee to see to it that 
there, are no Federal controls written into the legislation. 

Mr. Kelley. This legislation specifically points out that there 
should be no control in any direction. ' 

Mr. Bailey. I think the gentleman is familiar with the provision 
in the legislation. 

Mr. Whitman. I am familiar with it; yes, sir. ' ’ 
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Mr. Landrum. Mr. Chairman, will vou iicrmit mo a statement? 

Mr. Bailey. Certainly. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Landrum. It is true that the legislation before the committee 
carries curly in its language a statement tlmt there will be no inter- 
ference with the local ntTuirs. Yet, as you road through the bill, you 
get in tho very beginning of construction the most contemptible of 
Federal controls when you put in there an instruction to require them 
to pay wages according to the Duvis-Bacon Act fixed by the Secretary 
of Labor in Washington, D. C., and not lixed by any local person in 
Georgia. This legislation which you are considering carries those 
provisions so that at tho very outset of legislation you commence to 
interpose Federal control. 

Mr. Bailey. Do you interpret that as Federal interference? 

Mr. Landrum. I certainly do. I think it is absurd not to call it 
Federal interference. 

Mr. Bailey. May I advise the gentleman that the prevailing wage 
rato is the one used? 

Mr. Landrum. The prevailing wage rato is the one fixed by the 
Secretary of Libor in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Baiihy. Wo might clarify more definitely what we mean by 
the prevailing wage and maybe designate the areas in which this 
wage level would be set up. what you are objecting to in the Davis- 
Bncon Act is that if you were building a school building in some 
rural area that they would insist- on using a wage level that was fixed 
maybe 200 miles away in a larger city. Is that tho objection? 

Mr. Landrum. That is exactly the point, sir. Not only is it the 
point, but it has been and is being done, and the chairman well 
Knows it. 

Mr. Bailey. Maybe we can identify that term “prevailing wage 
rate” a little more clearly than otherwise identified. 

Mr. Whitman. Mr. Chairman, I think that this would be of interest 
to you. In this program each county schoolsystem or independent 
system employed its own architects. We have certain standards on 
the State level tlmt must !>e complied with as to square footage per 
child in the elementary- and high-school age; also the area that an ele- 
mentary school and high school must have and we let our contracts on 
competitive bids. I mentioned this figure previously but our con- 
struction has run from $0 to $7.60 per square foot. We have good 
serviceable buildings. 

Mr. Bailey. Do you have tlmt figure on a classroom basis? 

Mr. Whitman. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Baii£y. What is your average classroom cost undor your build- 
ing program? 

Sir. Sims. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain something in con- 
nection with the average classroom cost. It is difficult to ascribe any 
significance to that particular range from $6 to $7.60 except in re- 
lationship to the type of location of a building, whether it is an addi- 
tion to an existing building, whether it involves a great amount of 
utilities to be extended and connected, whether you have local facilities 
for sewerage and so on, so that I tbiluc that figure of $6 to, $7.60 should 
be' used in describing our. Overall average of costs as applied to any 
type of construction tlmt we have undertaken. 

Mr. Bailey. Wo generally refer ;{*> the average cost over thp Nation 
as around $30,000. It runs higher in certain areas and, t believe, our 
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good friend from Georgia advised us that you were building at per 
classroom costs considerably less tiinn $30,000. 

Mr. Purcell. Mr. Chairman, our program includes the classroom 
with corridors and with related facilities, lunchrooms, and sanitary 
facilities. 

Mr. Bailey. We are interested more in classrooms thnn in all of the 
extras that go along with it. 

Mr. Purcell. Our unit of cost j>er classroom has been $13,000, in- 
cluding those facilities that I mentioned. 

Mr. Bailey. That is$18 } 000 a classroom? 

Mr. Purcell. Yes, sir, including the facilities, lunchroom facili- 
ties, corridors, and sanitary facilities. 

Mr. Bailey. The Chair is a little surprised at that low figure. I 
presume your climatic conditions do not require a building such as 
would be required in Michigan or Minnesota. 

Mr. Whitman. I do not Know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kelley. I cannot see why that vast difference should exist, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Howell. I might say, neither did the people who bought our 
bonds and, as a result, wo had representatives from all of your fine 
trust houses, the United States Trust, the various banks and insurance 
ccr.»pai:ies come to Atlanta to inspect these schools. A number of 
them were on school boards. They went over these schools from top 
to bottom, jumped on the roofs, noticed the kitchens, and all they 
could say was that it was the finest construction that tliey had seen 
and they were going home and have considerable to 8ay to their local 
school boards, because as far as they could see there is no excuse for 
the difference : in other words, that our schools were totally adequate, 
heated, well built school buildings, built totally fire-resistant con- 
struction. I think it would really do anyono well to come and take 
a look at those schools because wfien you hear that figure you think, 
“My goodness, what are they ?” Wien you look at them you wonder 
why your costs are what they are, not why our costs are what they are. 

Mr. Bailey. I have one more question to the legal representative. 
How long has your construction program been in operation? Was it 
1951? 

Mr. Howell. It began in 1951, sir. 

Mr. Bailey. What has been the experience of these boards that 
have taken advantage of it and the State construction authorities 
turning the building over tb the board? Have there been defaults? 
Have you had to call on your reserve for payments to any of the 
districts? 

Mr. Howell. No, sir. It has been phenomenal. I think our haz- 
ard reserve fund for 1 year was something like $20. 

Mr. Sims. To date it has been less than $10,000. 

Mr. Howell. That is total loss of use of any funds. That came up 
in connection with hazards, small fires or something like that 

Mr. Sims. Ili that conhection we frequently build additions to ex- 
isting buildings. There’ was k 100-percent loss on . the existing build- 
ing. Our bunding which adjoined it, the addition that we con- 
structed, had slight damage to the fire doors and several window panes 
broken. The rest of our miildirik'wira Mffect ;£t cost W' About; $35 
or $40 to repaint the doors and about $75 to pVit in tne Windows and 
the rest of tne building was completely unharmed. You asked why 
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wo can do this work at Bitch a reasonable price. I think tho socrot may 
tto ill strict, nbsohito budgetary control of tho architect, boenuso tlio 
secret of lotting money in construction is tho architect. Tho archi- 
tectural profession being tcmperatniontnl in 1101111 * 0 , it likes to build 
itself n monument. Wo itavo established what 01*0 nlwoluto standards. 
These must conform to them, _ Those stamlardH give us good con- 
struction, 100 percent tin' resistant throughout. They must meet 
tiro Ooorgia safety laws in building oxits, and tiiey must lie the proper 
fdxo approved by tho e<lucational experts, and wo make an architoct, 
lioforo lie puts Ids work on tho boards, furnish us with a budget cer- 
titivate which is quite drtailed, llo explains wlmt ho is going to use 
for various parts of tlmt construction, for tho utilities, or if ho has to 
oxtend and connect sower lines. 

Ail those things indicate wlmt ids cost should ho |hu* square foot. 
When ho has given us that we notify him, “We arc going to mako a 
contract with you on tlmt basis, unless tliero are changes in tho 
market yon are bound as shown by the reports. You nro going to 
have to construct in accordance with that. If you give us a building 
that costs nu>ro than tlmt. and we take public bills, you are going to 
have to redesign and stay within your money, ” That ents out tho 
frivolous tilings tlmt architects like to put in it. I am not criticising 
tho profo&dun, but I am saying that it is natural (lint they should 
dosiroto put in there everything they cun, 

livery time ho submits a bilj he submits a new budget certificate. 
Thirty days before we take bids wo get another budget certificate, 
from Tom. As a result, wo stay within our money. Wo know wlmt our 
budget is on every job. I Imvo a budget for overy school wo have, done. 

Our administrative costs for this operation Imyo bcon loss than one- 
half of 1 percent, Now, the reason wo can do it is tlmt wo lmv« strict 
budgetary control. Everything throughout tho whole , program is 
uniform. It does not take a jot of personnel to operate something 
like that. 

Now, our costs for equipment, for example, arc bused on knowledge. 
Wo know what they pay in other States. Wo pay 10. 20, 20 percent 
loss for furniture. Wo buy in terri Ho quantities. >Vo make these 
deliveries of furniture to theso local school systems on thosn'mo items 
on which they have bought equipment and they are utterly amazed 
to seo it. Wo have yet to como up to the budgeted amount for equip- 
ment, Wo have nover yet come up to tho budgeted amount, , 

Mr. Bailky. In other words, you are eliminating (die middleman. 

Mr. Sims. When we, got bids from clmir manufacturers the man 
that manufactures the chair comes there.* He is interested. It is' it, 
terrific amount of business for him. Tho competition goes up and 
down like this. It will go up n nickel or a dime.' Wo take bid? Just 
as frequently ns we can rind anybody that will meet the price or go 
below it. Sometimes wo will take bids 10 days apart on tho some' item. 

Mr. Bailey. We appreciate your appearance, gentlenien. 

I think you have a fund of information in the record here that might 
be of interest to some other State which wanted to set up a construction 
authority. That, I atu sure, would justify your appearance here, if 
nothing else. 

Mr. Whitman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bailky. Mr. Haskell has a question. . 
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Mr. Haskell. If there was no Integration provision in tho Fedora 1 
aid bill ami tho controls wore miniiiml aiul, let tmsuy, confined to some 
form of definition of a classroom, 1 suppose like tbo definition of a 
room in tbo Hospital Construction Act, would you still bo strongly 
opposed to accept ing Federal looney if tbo bill wero passed? 

Mr, Whitman. Air. Haskell, if you are going to pass it anyway, 
certainly wo want to get. our share of our money that we send into 
Washington. Wo doubt seriously if construction on n Federal lovol 
could lie done at tho ligurc that wo have quoted hero this morning. 
All members of our authority serve without any compensation. That 
Ih tho reason we hnvo been able to operate. Wo do not have any hjgh- 

f u’iccd people running this program o.xcopt my good friend, John 
Jims. 

Mr. Haii.ky. Let the Chair make this point: That so far as the Con- 
gress is concerned, should this legislation bo approved, there ip no 
lenson why tho Stato School Authority of Georgia cannot let your 
building authority uso tho Fodornl funds. You would go ahead with 
your program just as it is set up. The only thing wo want to know 
is that you nrobuildingschool buildings. , 

Air. Haskell. Could you go on with the answer to tho question? 
Air. Whitman. Certainly wo would toko Federal money without 
any strings attached as tho chairman has indicated it would be. 

Air. Haskell. There arc hound to be some strings. 

Air. Whitman. It all goes hack to the basic question that your 
chairman has raised, that wo are not satisfied with our school pro- 
gram in G< irgiii. Wo rccoguizo the need for. moro buildings, for trans- 
portation, more teachers’ salaries, and so forth. In tny opinion (he 
majority of tho |)eoplo in Georgia would prefer to tako care of their 
own. Your chairman bus indicated a $2 billion surplus that would 
bo availahlo without additional taxes. L think the majority of 
Georgians would liko to see n tax reduction if you have the $2 billion 
surplus. 

Air. Haskell. I think those are commendable views but, I am ask- 
ing, would you accept the money if the hill wero passed and the inte- 
gration question was out? 

Mr. Whitman, Certainly wo would, sir. 

Air. Haskell. I would bo very surprised. You say you send more 
money to Washington than you get back. Well, I bave sort of an idea 
that it is a little bit. the other way, that you get more back than you 
send to Washington. What is your per capita income in Georgia? 
Is it around $1,6(X)? 

Air. Whitman. $1,300. 

Air. Furceix. $1,300. , 

Air. IIaskklim I coipe from a State whjck has ihe highest per capita 
income and we complain because we send money to Washington and 
really never get any back. 

Air. Whitman. You should be on our side in tills issue then. You 
know, Air. Haskell, that if you, pass this act and if Federal funds are 
available without the things that we people in Georgia will not take, 
that certainly we woulc| picpect our share of thatmoncy. 

Mr. Haskell. You vvpuld be down here to get it, in other words, 
along with the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Whitman. If i did not come we would send John to get it ; 
yes, sir. . .... ./ ,\'V. 

88025— ST— pt, 3- — 8 
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Mr. Dailey. May I ask one other question? If this legislation 
cleared the Congress without any question of integration being in- 
cluded, do we have any assurance that the Georgia delegation in Con- 
gress would vote /or it! 

Mr. Whitman, I am sure that each Member of the House and 
Senate would speak for themselves. I have been advised and I do 
not think, Mr. Chairman, you can expect much support from that 
delegation. I am sure they will speak for themselves, however. 

Air. Haskell. I have one other question. Do you get any money 
from t he I lospital Construction Act 1 
Sir. Howell. The Hill-Burton Act, sir! 

Sir. Haskell- Yes. 

Sir. Howeil. Yes. 

Sir. Haskell. You do! 

» Sir. Howell. In the State of Georgia? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes. 

Sir. Howell. Yes, on a local, individual basis. 

Sir. Griffin. Sir. Chairman, I have before me some figures pre- 
sented to the committee the other day. Under the Kelley bill which 
would provide $600 million a year according to the figures that were 
presented, Georgia would pay $6 million in Federal taxes to con- 
tribute toward that $600 million. 

Mr. Bailey. It is already paying that. 

Sir. Griffin. And would receive back $16 million. In order to 
receive that you would have to match that $16 million in addition to 
tho $6 million you pay. Under the administration bill, providing for 
$325 million a year, Georgia would pay in taxes $3 million ana get 
back $11 million and have to put up nearly $6 million of matching 
funds. I just thought you might fike to liave those figures in the 
record. 

Sir. Whitman. IamgladtohavethemjSir. 

Sir. Bailf.y. In other words, he is asking you whether you favor a 
flat grant allocation or favor one that would be on the basis of need 
whicli would benefit about 18 or 10 States., I do not know whether 
Georgia qualifies in that or not. It would be probably pretty close to 
the margin as to whether you are or are not a needy State. 

Sir. Griffin. Could you tell me where Georgia ranks among the 
States so far as per capita income is concerned ? 

Mr. Whitman. No. , 

Mr. Haskell. Could I ask you how many years it would take you 
to make up your backlog need under what you think is going to happen, 
assuming no Federal aid. 

Mr. Whitman. Sir. Haskell, our average has been, ail increase of 
30,000 children per year which would indicate 1,000 classrooms per 
year. This $200 million progvam is on adequate program for the 
average daily attendance based on 1951-52. 

Mr. Haskell. You have here estimated completing m 1950-57, 
2,700 classrooms, leaving a remaining need of around 7,000 classrooms 
according to the collection of figures by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with total classrooms available , around 
28,000. That 7,000 is a big proportion of that 28,000 artd I wondered 
how long yo\i expect to take, tq make up the backlog. I ndmire xyjiat 
tho State is doing. T just ask that. , , . . ‘ . . 

Mr. Whitman. Sly figures indicate that at the beginning of the 
school year 1951-52 we had a need of 13,588 classroofns. 
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Mr. Haskell. What year was that? 

Mr. Whitman. 1951-52. Since that time, through increased aver- 
age daily attendance and the classrooms that have become obsolete 
we have'a total need of 19,801. From that figure we have under con- 
struction at this time 14,461, so that net classrooms needed as of Jan- 
uary is 5,340. 

Mr. Haskell. I do not know what your figure is for the excess en- 
rollment each year, the number of classrooms needed to keep up with 
that, blit J imagino it is 1,000 anyway. 

Sir. Whitman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Haskell. So that at your present rate, which was 2,700 com- 



lete classroom in your State or do you havo a variable definition I 

Mr. Whitman. I would prefer that Mr. Purcell answer that. 

Mr. Purcell. We use a structural engineer to help us determine 
whether or not it is sound and we also use some of the educators to 
help us determine whether it can be continued in use from the stand- 
point of functional purposes. 

Mr. Haskell. Do you have a variable definition of an obsolete 
classroom! In other words, the. gentleman from Kentucky testified 
that he did have a variable definition. I was wondering if you had 
the same. 

Mr. Purcell. No, sir. I think ours would be somewhat constant 
because we have been forced to use a rather definite analysis in deter- 
mining the local need. 

Mr. Haskell. In other words, an obsolete classroom for a Negro 
school would be roughly the same as that of the white? ; 

Mr. Purcell. Yes. 

Mr. Whitman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sims. In that connection, before the State building authority 
authorizes construction they file with them an abstract of information. 
That sets forth how they arrived at the definition, what the definition 


WaS. , . .. 

Mr. Haskell. I assumed from your testimony that that wastrye. 
I wanted to be certain, . - 

Mr. Sims. There is ho indication as to whether it. is a white or black 
child. I will give you a copy of this abstract to show how it is done. 
Mr. Haskell. I will take your word for it. - ' 

Mr. Bailet. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Whitman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Purcell. If I may, I would like to file with the committee a 
eurrentcopyof ourneed^sir. • , r : : / 1 , . \ ’ f 
Mr. Bailet. Is tKere anything else that you would Ijke to file with 
therecordf j- — - - 
Without objection it will be accepted. ; 

(The document referred to follows:) : 


Statement ot Curt ibk PtntcrxL, Assistant State SutemnteniI>ent or Schools. 
' ■ Oeosoia ' • ■ . 


SCHOOL BUILDINO 1 NEEDS IN OBOBOIA ,l ‘ 1 

Introduction 1 

Georgia has 200 school systems, of which ICO are county units and 41 are In- 
dependent city ay8tems. Under existing laws, county systems have the authority 
to levy a total or 16 mills for current expenses. Total bonding ability for county 
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•jfMcnw I* llniltfHt to 7 percent of the property digest of tho county. Tho ba»l» 
for financing current expense* of Uio Independent city school «y*tein* In spccl- 
fled in their reepoctlte charter*. Ponding ability of cltiee la limited to 7 portent 
of tho property dlgwt, and achoola hare to fhara with other governmental ftgen- 
etc* la tho dlitrlbutloa of luch.boud fundi. 

Slate aU for tehoolconitructlon 

Prior to tho 1061-62 school year, tho Rtato of Georgia had provided no fuiidii for 
school construction purpurea. With tho actlvotiou of tho inlidmutn foundation 
law, however, State old was mado avallahlo on a per teacher busts to nwlftt the 
school aystonta of tho Slnto In bulloing schOolhousco, Tho State School Ilulld- 
lng Authority txtw of lt>M outdo tt possible for school system* to capital I so 
thotr annual nlloltuenta of Slnto capital outlay funds for n period of 20 years, 
and to meet critical school building needs Immediately. > ■ 

To houso the children In averago dally attcndnuco In Georgia achoola during 
the 1001-82 school yeatr, Georgia nwled 13,588 classrooms In excess of existing 
classrooms which could ho continued In two. In addition to needed claaarooma. 
tho schools of tho Slate had extemdro needs for adequate lighting, heating and 
sanitary facUIUe* In plants which wore retained In use. In aclting polices for 
altotineiU of State cnpltai outlay funds no provision was mado for physical edu- 
cation building* and awembly-typo facilities. . 

One hundred elghty-llvo system* cnpttAlluxl their allotment of State finds 
through tho <S Into school building authority to construct approximately 10,050 
classrooms pins auxiliary facilities. As of Jauuary, 1, 1007, approximately 8,000 

of these classrooms h*d not been completed, ■ - 

As of July 1, 1006, local school systems had constructed approximately 2,700 
classrooms since July I. 1051. In addition, approximately 1,100 classrooms had 
been constructed from Federal funds under Public Law 815 slnco July I, 1051, 
making a total of approximately 8,800 classrooms financed from local nnd Federal 
funds. t 

facrcoie In average dally gt tendance sfsco 195I~3» 

From a total of 087.520 children In nverago dally ntlondnnce In 1051-02, the 
attendance In Georgia’s schools Increased to 717,012 for tho 1003-50 school 
term, an Increase of 100.-188. of whom 63,001 were In tho elementary grades nnd 
10,182 were in high school. 

Classrooms needed fo house increased average dally attendance O&St-Si through 
1955-96) 

Allowing 1 classroom fob each 80 children In averago dally attendance In tlu> 
elementary grades, and 1 instructional unit for each S3 children In high school 
average dally attendance, a total of 4,213 classrooms are needed to house the 
Increase In average dally attendance stnee tho base year used In tho State build- 
ing progrant, 1051-63. , , , 

Additional eUiuroom need » 

To house an estimated Increaso In average dally attendance for the 105067 
school term of 21,060 elementary children and 6,600 high-School children, 1,000 
additional classrooms will he needed. This estimate docs not take Into con- 
sideration 1,000 classrooms which are needed to replace facilities which aro 

RccapitutoUon ofptqwrOQM n<xd$ l 

Total classrooms nested at the etui Of the 1951-52 school tenh-.u*. 

Additional classrooms needed to house increases In average daily at- 
tendance frqm tbp end of the 1951 r62 schoo* term through the 1905- 

fid sehbql teHo.,.— ^ <. ------- 

Estimate of classroom needs to house Increases In average dally at- 
tendance for the 1066-57 school term*.-^—-— 

Classrooms needed to replace obsolete facilities 


V 






4, 213 

1,000 

1,000 


19,801 


Total cumulative classroom requirement® *9, Jan. h 1957-*-^ 

Classrooms constructed, under ConstrUctlo&i or financed since July 1, 

1951-.* — 14,461 

Net classrooms needed to January 1, 1957i— w 

Estimated coat of these classrooms at $15,000 per room — $8$, 110, 000 
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Other needed facilitia 

Tho school building program in Georgia Pan not provided facilities for physical* 
education programs. Jt is tho belief of tho Htnto department of education that 
such facilities are essential to n complete school program. At the end of the 
10W -00 school year, 1,401 elementary schools, 15 senior high schools, and 809 
combination high and elementary schools were in need of such facilities. leav- 
ing out elementary schools tho estimated cost of these facilities Is approximately 
.$53,400,000. These totals do not Inciudo schools which Imvo facilities which 
should l>o abandoned. If assembly rooms, other than gymnntorlmns or cnfetorl* 
urns should bo provided, tho total estimated cost would l>o approximately $20 
million, leaving out these facilities for olomentnry schools. 

State and local ability to meet need$ 

Tho Htatoof Georgia now spend* 53 jjcrcent of Its total Income from all sources 
for public education, More than 10 percent of Hint spent for education U 
nllocat<Hl for capital outlay. 

Htudlcs made of local ability to finance school construction In Georgia reveal 
that most local school systems do not have tho ability to flnance their needs. 
When this fact Is taken Into consideration and In view of tho efforts now being 
mado by ihe Htato government, It Is obvious tlmt additional funds are needed 
from some source If total current needs are to be met. 

Summary and conclu$(on* 

1. Georgia needed, at the end of ihe 1055 50 school term, 8,810 classrooms more 
than tho number constructed or financed since July I, 1051. 

2, Ono thousand additional classrooms will bo needed to house the Increase 
In averago dally attendance for the 1950-57 school year. 

8. Ono thousnud classrooms nro needed to replace facilities which arc now 
obsolete. 

4. Ksthnated total classroom needs as of January 1, 1057, 5340. 

5. l'hysfcni-odueatlon facilities are now needed (as of July 1, 1950) for 1301 
elementary schools, 15 senior high schools and 809 combination elementary and 
high schools, not Including those facilities which should be abandoned. 

0. If assembly rooms should bo provided, tho total of needs would bo sub- 
stantially Increased. 

7. In spito of the extensive effort mado to house Georgia's schoolchildren, It is 
evident that Htate and local resources aro Insufficient to provide the school facili- 
ties needed to adequately house Georgia's schoolchildren, 

Mr, Hussey. Is Mrs. William B. Sherry in tho room? 

Mr, Bailey, The last witness to appear today is not present. The 
committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, tho subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at lO a. m,, on Tuesday, February 20, 1057.) 
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moots nml Noluliliorhoml Ceiitora of Sun, Francisco, Calif. 

That conclude tliolusqW Urns, Air. Cliiunmtn, Jt 

Mr, HaIi.W. If thorois no obieclion, tlio inntorial aiiDtriitted by tho 
clovk will 1)0 acconlocl for Inclusion in tbo record at this point. 

(Tho Information referred to follows:) 


llOtl. Cl.KYKI.ANP M. llAll.KY, 


OAi.iroNNiA SfATr. CiiAMnrn or Coumkhck, 

Aomcri.TUIIK ANP tNDUHTHY, 

San Fra net no, Calif,, February IS, 1057. 


Chairman, ami Alembert of K(Ih09«on Subcommittee, 
l/ouic Commit Ice on education and Jsitior, 

f ip, wathlnyton, D. 0. 


Ihuto Q.toc llulidlny, .. 

(iKNtu&tKx: Tho Callfornla&lhto Chandler of Oomincrco Is optioned to any 
prottrom of Federnlnhl to oil million ns n device to Assist In equalising oducn> 
Itonut opportunities among tho several States, In this communication woihu* 
diem you MNcIflcally w|«K regpect t6 legislation referred Ao your subcommittee 
which would start a now program of l>6dcfnl aid for school construction. , 
Supporters of «\ich legislation state that elementary amt secondary school* 
arroverfcmwdcd from tho Impact of tho greatest enrollment Increase In history. 
It I# reported that tho number of pupils, nationwide, hns Increased by 5.500, (WO 
In the past 5 years. In that, 18 percent of tbl* Incrcaso ha* beou In California, 
we are fully aware of tho Impact. . . • _ -1 

' California's enrolltneht now' exceed* that of the State of New Y6rlt. ■ Oon. 
tinned migration to California, together with a 'greatly Increased birth rate; 
ha* ntoro than. doubled attendance In 1U years. Wo are pleased toCnllTo your 
attention that California Is taking enro of Its own school housing problem., , . 

From tho time that labor a»d materials became nvallfhlo After war It through 
the last nscal year, wo have built die* $2 billion of achobl facilities.. This ptmll- 
gtous program has been financed by properly tax lovlos, the salo of school district 
bonds. State appropriations, and by tho Issuance of Stnto bonds. I'lonso fefor 
to imgr'S H-ltt In the enclosed report on Public School Flnaoco In California. 

California has been able to finance Its school construction program , In spite 
of heavy Federal tax collections. In fiscal 1050, total tax collections In Cali* 
fornla were over $0 billion and of this amount Federal taxes collected' woro $6 
button (shmmary attached); 1 Federal taxes should be reduced; this, Of course, 
can only bo dono by reducing expenditures and not by Inaugurating new program* 
such as proposed In tho hills before your committee. , _J . 

The California Stato Chamber believes that tho State and local governments 
themselves have tho resources to provide for tegltlmnto education necas ana 
that they should reeognlxo nud meet the financial responsibility Inherent In their 
constitutional obligations to maintain and support the public school Wt«m. 

Sincerely yours, _ .. . . • . , 

James Mussatti, General 
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1,2*7,000,000 
4 116,000,000 


...... 

! TV' W ^ Allocated to general tend until 1944-49. 

! S® 001 dlatrid taxoa: 8an Francisco united district U Included. 

1 2 , !y_ w ! e4 411 4 U90 tat: Business licenses and parkin* meter revenues. 


30 percent of collectlooa a/tar deduction 
tier that year local government facetted 




PcBUd School Fin an ok in OaufobHza and CoypAKtsoN With Otheb Smxotkd 

8TATfcS — s UM U ABT ANALYSIS OF EXFENDITUB ZB, T AUS, StTBYKH TXOftS * t 

Fobkw<»d ;. - t 1 /,*.* ’ , 

Our public schools arc of the utmost Importance to every Californian, During 
the past decade and for the "foreseeable” future, California has faced and is 
facing a tremendous problem of providing adequate school facilities and adequate 
financing Of the system. In the last 10 years, school attendance has Just about 
doubled ahd will in accordance with present trends again double in the next 
•15. years. . . 

ini Ct * mber 0,0om “ trt *’ ******* «M 






























542 msuAt, Am w atatka ro« school constmjotion 


Hollering (hut Ihe greatest guaranty thrtt thin country w 1U continue ah a 
free nation depend* on a continuous Improvement, bruadenhig, and strengthening 
of our public and private system of education, tue State chamber of commerce 
undertook thU study of the public-school system of California. This study 
made by our Is* department contains both trend and recent data which are 
intended to be lulflciently broad In sen;* so as to aid in the understanding 
of what has been done In school finance and what the problems are which 
lie ahead, 

ensue sellout. nnkticu let cAurosniA 

An Understanding of the financing of the public schools lu California involves 
a wide vatlety of factors. These, In broad classification, Include Attendance, 
revenue sources, building needs, and operating expenditure patterns. The fol- 
lowing sections show past trends and present situations lu areas which are 
ttiscusscd In connection with the finance of our public-school system, Tlie 
most recent data are used to make the study ns current ns Is iR>Mlble. 

total coll of pMbhe crfacaflon, 

The cost of public education In California closely approached a billion dollars 
In 1953-tVh The $877 million cost of the public-school system, including the 
junior colleges, was the greatest Part of the total. Otper expenses of public 
education include institutions of higher learning, special schools for the fmndl* 
carnal, and the Htato department of education. Expenditures for construction 
from district* or Btatedssued bonds sre not Included in this total! these are 
described In a later section. Child-care centers ire excluded. ThU study Is 
limited to the public-school system. 

J?/ge*#Hf*rcs, pg&Ne tchool tyileni 


District, directly . 1707,802,000 

District debt charge*.. .... 01,034,000 

County, superintendent and boanls .. 2,312,000 

County. Htate service fund.. 10,005,000 

Stale direct . 34,374,000 

Total, public school system 870,007,000 

State department of education— .. .. 2,850,000 

Higher education . 04, 802,000 

Special schools for handicapped.- 3,760,000 

TV)tal, public education .^078,381,000 


8o*oel district* 

The public school system Is operated by local districts; there were 1,034 of 
these in 1954-83. Rach had authority to raise and spend tax money. These 
districts were divided at follows; Elementary, 1,690; high school. 286 1 Junior 
college, 20; and unified, 88. While this Is obviously a largo number, districts 
\ were reduced by more thnn a third, from 8,047 In 1085*86. Tbs decrease re- 

sulted from unification, unionisation, or annexation. Unified districts contain 
! both elementary and high school children and In some instances Junior college 

i students. In 1058-54, 28 percent of the total attendanco was in unified districts, 

i Of 1,681 elementary school districts In 1953-54, 333 wero 1-teacher school 

< districts and 221 were 2-teacher school districts. Districts with less than 10 

! teachers numbered 1,077. To achieve further reorganisation of school districts, 

* a structure of county study committees has been established. Committee recow- 

* mendattons ate subject to State board of education approval. The authority for 

I reorganisation Is vested In the district electorate. 


School dUftkU 
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School attendance— lie growth 

Id tbe growth of school attendance Id California, a marked Increase occurred 
when the 762,886 In 1024-26 Jumped to nearly a million in 5 years, Theu for 
16 year* attendance first remained almost constant, and In the end gained only 
slightly over 150.000. Elementary attendance declined through the years up to 
1042 whereas high school and Junior College attendance rose, 


Average daily attendance 

1024-25— — - — — ... 

1020-30——* — ... 

1084-35——*,. *_***_ 

1080-40** * 

1014-45— — 


752,380 
041,741 
1,012,200 
1,108,384 
1, 106, 108 


War Industry rind continued migration to California, together with a greatly 
increased birthrate, had the effects of nearly doubling average dally attendance 
in the 0 years to 1953-54 when it reached 2,208,300. The 1,012,288 increase bad 
ft serious Impact on both school finance and school classroom requirements, 

The first large wave of increased enrollment bad reached the seventh grade in 
the 1964-55 school year. However, Its 176,620 enrollment was greatly exceeded 
by the 216,300 then in the third grade, These two waves will successively swell 
all grades, including high school and Junior college levels. This enrollment, 
together with n continued high birthrate, insures a high level of school enrollment 
for a decade or more. 

Average deity attendance 
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PubUo-toh ool enrollment, other Slolei 

In the fall of 1954, California with 2,282,700 had the largest public-school 
enrollment In the Nation. It* lead over New York'* 2,261401 waa scant, but 
New York’* population Waa almost a third greater than that of California. New 
fork's secondary enrollment was 869,24 1 : California's waa 494,910; California's 
elementary enrollment was 1,787,796; New York's was 1,401,920. In the dozen 
largest States, enrollment ranged down to 060,617 In Massachusetts. Junior 
colleges and adult education are not included. 


Sentiment 

California. 2,282,706 

Now York 2,261,101 

Pennsylvania 1,808,868 

Texas .... — -j — ..i.. 1,686,874 

— 1,606,441 

Illinois ... 1,490,000 


ShmUhmJ 

Michigan ........ 1, 814, 681 

North Carolina ........ 1, 018,067 

New Jersey 889,000 

Indiana *. 800,000 

Missouri.. — . 732,666 

Massachusetts...—....-.. 609,617 

Vhe purchasing potpef pf tki doU<k de&wti' r 

of raptd growth In school attendance, the purchasing power 
of the dollar was reduced almost to half,. An Index of California shows a de- 
to JKPi? 2 ,01 Z M* lnl062. It ha* not changed materially 
3inc^ that year, This decline had marked effect on school costa; a significant 
effect is shown In a lateir section on assessed valuations per unit of attendance. 
IU impact on salaries is also Indicated. 

The California Index differs somewhat from the national. Both are derived 
from the Consumer Price Index (Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
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tn th e period two thftmjtH I (km Income momenta to Ifiillvltltihfn hi c*a1irorttln 
billion. The mirnao per capita ninrt% than 


Increased from Milton to $2I>H 
doubled Income from fSOT to $9,089. 


CaN/orata income per Oiipffd 
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pa*nd*No* ami facowe compared iNIk olfter 
In order to penult comparison of California’* public expenditure problem with 
those of other Stale#, II Slut*#, ouch with a population In execs# of 4 million 
haw been selected. Several of the State# included have lnnui tattoo* le#a thau 
that of California's l*oa Angeles County, which was eslfmated to have been 
4ft4SU\X> la July lP&k The#* 11 State*, with California, bad n total population 
In iwa of gMttMNO persons, or $9 percent of the Nation’* total. 

/aeom# pet' capM#, I8W 


N»t York 



.. 99,163 

tntllMtn ..V. 

11,834 

New Itmyftft. 



~ 9,009 

JVnrtftylvnnlft 

1,829 

lUiac4*ft. 



.. 9,088 

M««MChutcUft 

1,812 

California 



- 9,080 

Mlfttourl 

1,062 

Ohm 



.. 9,019 

T>x*» 

1 480 

>4Wht**n 

ft* 


~ 2,008 

North Oftrollnn 



The seketed Sutra vary In tbelr economic#, but all are Uko California in that 
they are both Industrial and agricultural In eubatantlal dogroo. With roapect 
to fee capita Income payment* to Individuals, they varied In 1908 from a low of 
♦ UW In North Carotin* to almost double that amount In New York. New York 
exceeded California In per capita Income by $119. Theari population and income 
ftsrore* are bade to any study of governmental finance, since the number of peo- 
ple determine# In large part the quantity of governmental aervtco needed and 
fndtTfdnaV Income Is a basic factor In determlntng tat yields. 
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Population, July 1, 10611 


New York*..,*..- IB, 170,000 

Oellfurnln 11, WO, WO 

I’entiiylvnnln. ... 10, 007, 000 

Illinois * ... «, 018, 000 

Tern..— * «, 1 NO, 000 

Obi-)..--- ......... N, 174,000 

MIchlMO...... .... 0,700, 000 

New Jcraoy... ............ 0,103,000 


MfUMichuaetl*.. ......... 4,701,000 

Norib Oarollim.. 4, 130,000 

ln«11»n*. ..... 4, 104,000 

Mlewnrl. ......... 4, 0M.000 

Mubtotel .... 01, 408,000 

All other., 03, 4 03,000 

Total.*...-. ...*1M, 031, 000 


I’unMo Moiioot, llevenuM 
Hourctt of dhlrlct ret'tmuri 

In echoohOlitrlet fliiauee both Income and ouljw are equally l/nportant. 
However, the Income side conic* up tuo*t frequently In dlecuMlom and In tbl* 
mudy U Minified Orel. 

J0S9-66, revenue, all dhlrlcli' fundi by fund 

deueral 47 fid, 003, 000 

llouil Intercut and redemption....— 70, 4<JN, 000 

lliilldlmt' JO, 123,000 

Acuiiiuulntlve bulldlii#.. — 2,007) 000 

Total - - Ml ^201, 000 

i ktf)u«tv« of dlitrtcl bond promdi arid grsatf and loan»< 

llevenuo for fill district purpose* aggreg ated $36! million In 106&-64, Included 
are nil fuurt*< Tlio districts* general fund* hnwile moat of tbs financial transac- 
tion*. Beveral building fund* nro used for capital outlay, but the tfcnora I fund* 
are nlso used for IliU purpose. Jloud Interest and redemption payment* are paid 
by the county auditor*. , atmg . . . 

Property taxes contributed ftl A percent of tbs $851 million total revenue In 
lMKkMl Hlate nld was 423 percent j Federal aid wad 8/7 percent* and all other 
2.2 percent 

//p iourco 


Proiwtf Uu* 

8Ule*H 

1F*Ut * I 

Other 
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tmwu t 

S1,»U>J> 

i$, unCun 

61. f 
42 J 
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%% 


mo 


i DUUfcti uporud receipt!. 

In that general fund Income l» moat frequently referred to, a trend tor the** 
funda IF shown. Total general-fund revenue* of School durtrlcts grew from 
ono-slxth to three-quarter* of a billion dollar* in the period starting with the 
fort to# through 1058-64. 

The revenues per unit of attendance Increased from $161 to $343— an average 
of elementary and high "schools and junior college*. Adjusted for the change 
In dollar value, the $343 become* $179, which 1* $» greater than the actual 
$151 per average dally attendance in 1930-40. . . _ 

The amount* tabulated show only that 8tate aid which flow* through the 
account* of the districts. Additional aid to public school* Is for textbook* and 
other Item* shown in the next eectton for which payment U made directly by the 
Stqte. These totaled $35 million In 1053-64* 


*y rtf 4 it it / t urn t * # # 
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District general fund revenue* 


Y me 


l«M0. 

1941 - 43 . 

1945 - 4 *. 

IKK!' 


Amount 

Per avtrtff dally j 
attendance 

f ' 

Yr*r 

Amount 

Per am*/* daUy 

ItUO'iUK* 

Actual 

Adjust*) 

Actual 

Adjusted 

#i#7 , 405000 

#151 

SI 51 



475,1 JO. 000 

273 

165 

ItMM.UU 

Ul 

144 

1*30-51 

508,015,000 

255 

IM 

217, 174, U*' 

174 

156 

1*61-5# 

605,616,000 

2* 

139 

300, #64,000 

1*3 

153 

1952-53 

654,619,000 

321 

US 

wt.xn.non 

ZW 

IM 

ISM-54 

756,005,000 

54) 

179 

424 742,000 

l *' 

___^J 






Properly fu#e# miui State support 

Id the growth of public-school revenues both property taxes and State «upport 
played Important roles— each more than quadrupled since 3040-11. lu 1053-54 
they collectively provided $842 million of support. The relation between the 
two la a matter of keen Interest. This section Is limited to property taxes nml 
Stato support and excludes Federal aid and miscellaneous income which totaled 
$63 million In 1U53-64. 

tftmrtnp of coil, 1953-Si 


Property taxes (district records) : 

District general funds- - $302, 100,000 

Counties levies - 8,100,000 

High-school tuition N*7, 000 

Building funds 1,030.000 

Bond Interest and redemption 07,000,000 


Property-tax total 440, 744, 000 


Stale support (State records) : 

Apportionment — . 307, 050, 000 

Teachers retirement..... ... 23, 456, 000 

Debt on school bonds 7,015,000 

Textbooks 3, 303, 000 

Vocational education $55,000 


401,785,000 


Total property and Stale 842, 529, 000 

In 1063-64, $441 million of property taxes were collected for the payment of 
public-school costs. All district tevles are tallied, Includlug $07 million for bond 
Interest and redemption charges. 

The $401 million of State support includes the apportionment to districts, 
teachers retirement, debt on school bonds, textbooks, and vocational-education 
aid. 

Property taxes have always been greater than State support. With the 
exception of 4 years, property taxes have been more than a third greater since 
1940-41 — In 1063-64 they were a tenth more. The drops In ratio In 3047-48, 
1952-63, and 1063-64 were due to an increase in the State's apportionment per 
average dally attendance. 

The State support which is tabulated includes all appropriations for public 
schools, including $65 million of grants for construction. 



State 

Property 

tun 

Ratio 


8tat« 

support 

Property 

laiM 

Ratio 

issMi 

1945-44 

1945-46 

1947-46 

1945-49 

mnn 

§§§§§ 

#104.338,000 
109,331,000 
1)6,757,000 
213,4*7.000 
W. 745,000 

1.33 

1.36 

1.44 

1.11 

1.16 

1949- 30 

1950- 51 

1951- 5# 

1960-53 

t 1953-54 

#316,383,000 

237.556.000 

261.876.000 

328.396.000 

401.755.000 

1397.789.000 
324. 750, WO 

360.194.000 

407.554.000 

440.947.000 

l.tt 

1.57 

i.k 

1.24 

1.10 
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JIUtory of State school apportionments 

Since statehood, It has been Ibo constitutional responsibility of the California 
State Legislature to provide for a system of common schools In which a free 
school shall be kept up ami Mipiwrted lu each district. By constitutional am 
thorization the State has always paid a portion of the cost of the public 
schools. 

From 1840 to 1870 elementary schools were partly smarted by the State 
with both specific and permissible rcvomics; In 1879 the jicrmlsslbie revenues 
were supplanted with a Htate school tax which existed through 1920. In 1021, 
a flat |30 per average dally attendance was provided by the State and an equal 
amount from a countrywide property tax. The State assumed the county part 
in 1933. The State average dally attendance apportionment was increased 
by the legislature to $00 In 1043 and the constitutional minimum was Increased 
by the electorate to $80 In 1015. Klementory apiwrtloninents were increased to- 
gether with secondary as noted later. 

State support of the secondary system started with a i*riiilsslve tax which 
was first levied In 190<WH. In 1021 the State apportioned $30 per average 
dally attendance and a eountywldo property tax of $00 was levied. The latter 
was assumed by the State In 1933— making a total of $90 payable from state* 
wide taxes. 

In early history, both State and local governments were financed In most part 
by properly tax levies. The year 1011 ended the State’s reliance on the prop- 
erty tax for revenue. The year 1033, with the adoption of the Hlley-Stewort 
amendment, marked the first concerted movement to shift more of local costs 
away from property to a broader base of statewide taxpayers— without dis- 
tinction of district or county lines. The effect was directed at public school 
costs. 

The State’s minimum contribution was raised to $120 for both levels of edu- 
cation In 1947 and was supplemented In Increments by the legislature to $147 
In fiscal 1052-53. The electorate voted $180 as a minimum In 1952, effective 
Iti the fiscal year 1963-54. 

Past proteth in State apportionments 

State aid to the school districts— termed apportionments— Just topped the 
$100 million mark In J0UM7, The increase In State funds per average dally 
attendance voted In 1017 Increased the 1017-48 apportionment to $173,522,000. 
Increases In attendance together with the legislative increase from $120 to $147 
l>or average dally attendance brought the State support to $280,014,000 In 1050- 
53. With the Increase to $180 (voted In 1952), and stzAblo Increase in attendance, 
State aid totaled $307,050,000 in 1953-51. The State’s apportionment was In- 
creased $206 million In 7 years. Teachers retirement and other direct State 
cost payments are not Included. 



8UU apportion* 
m«£t 

Increase 

1946-47 

1101.497,000 

179.633.000 
18*7*7,000 
199,41*000 
31*2.5*000 

299.900.000 

280.944.000 
367,06* 000 


1947-48 

17106*000 

1125*000 

M8 

8*111000 

1948-49 

194040 

1950-51 

1951-43 

1961-4) 

1969-54 

Total 7-ymr lnoMM ' _ 


96*619,000 




J fethod of apportioning State funds 

The constitution requires the annual allocation of $180 per unit of average 
dally attendance — based pn the average daily attendance of previous fiscal year. 
The minimum apportionment In any district is $120 per average daily attendance. 
The $00 difference Is used for equalisation and tot other purposes specified by the 
legislature. 

Equalisation Is based on the relationship between assessed valuation and 
average dally attendance. Under the current formtjla an elementary district 
with less than $15,333 of assessed valuation per average dally attendance gets 
equalization money— for high schools the amount Is $35,560. The amount of 
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equalization Increases as the assessed '* valustton lets smaller.- For small 

average dally attendance districts, d special formula Is used. .. , 

Apportionments are made for transportation, Instruction to handicapped 
children, excess growth in enrollment, and for county sen ice funds. 

Bittmated Increase I* Slate apportionment* 

The State apportionment for pubUo schools for the current fiscal year, 1955-% 
Is estimated at $428 million— based on 2,876,000 average dally attendance at 
1160. The State department of finance estimates a growth in enrollment to some 
8 million lo 1089-flO. Estimated arerage dally attendance of 2,001,000 at $180 
would require #888 million— an Increase of Sill million over 1088-60. 

Aisle's future apportionment* 



State?* general fund, expenditure* and revenue* 

School apportionments are made from the State*! general fond. The growth 
of nil expenditures, and the revenue needs of this fund, are thus of direct con- 1 
cerri Id school finance. Total expenditures (Including transfers expended in 
other funds) Increased from $412 million in 1947-48 to an eatlmated $879 mllllon 
In 1054-68. Revenues In the same period Increased from $471 million to $869 
million. In the first part of this period revenues exceeded expenditures, but 
revenues In recent years have been Insufficient. 8urplus and reserves have been 
used to meet revenue deficiencies. 

' State?* general fund 


1 * 47 - 14 . 

1940 - 41 . 

1941 - 43 .. 
1 * 40 - 43 . 
1943 - 44 .. 
1 * 44 - 44 . 


ieotr*1 tan d 


Expenditure*! Keren oe* 


$ 1 ( 4 , 864, 000 

mwooo 
688, 000 
MM 18.000 
848, 885,000 
>870,818.000 


$ 471 , 607,000 

798! % 000 
440,094,000 


iKrtlmtta 

Pa*t trend, general fund fate* 

General fund revenues have climbed each year since 1938-89. The fund’s tax 
structure has been basically the same since 1035. However, during the period 
1043-44 through 1948-49 rates of the 8 large revenue yielding taxes were reduced 

^Revenue Increased by 82 percent from $471 million In 1947-48 to $859 million 
In 1954-65. Taxes, which totaled $772 million In ,1953-64 brought to 97 p^tr 

^I'C^Capim^nwIlomi also Increased each year 1 : they doubled from $24 in 
1036-37 to $60 to 1940-50, rose to $59 to the next J>ear, and gradually Increased 
to $63 In 1063-64. to the same year, special fund per capita tax collections were 

Refated to $10Oof Individual Income payments, taxes have been generally over 
or only slightly under $8. The high to this relationship was $8.48 to 1966-51. In 
1068-64 general and special fund tax collections were $4.89 per $100 of individual 
Income. / ‘ : : 1 ; 1 


t 
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General fund, tae collection* 



■Source* of State general fund revenue 



In recent years, State support of the publie School* either has been dose to ©!■ 
•exceeded 40 perbeAt of the general tUftd total, In 1968-04, however, It was 47.6 

•of the total, doeeiy approaching half. <■ p*' ••! •>'••<•••» ©•«••/ .• v - ni 

•- i v ■ /. : > f it 'Mr. !;f ; • ' .u : s •■ t . : > fit -’! - . 

,.j: i s’ - ■<■ • -r, *••••. State expenditure* • <=>.!» • •• •-» , 


^ v' Mji'f. -1 { 

QvxnltrmA 

Public loboofc 

■ \ - ; i>: 

«. loUl 

Amount 

P«t*Qt 


sr 

**1111,000 

glmooo 

an, ml ooo 



^1 

— — 


■State aid to tehoolt, tnteretate oomparUon ' 

California, by a wide margin, exceeded any other Slits In the ainohot at 
State *hp6oK of public Schools in 1968-414. A Study released bit {be United States 
OfBc© of Bdachtlon shows that California exceeded 1 New Yorfc b? : flGS’iniUlott. 
The deceit largest' populated States bad a rantfe’ ftom $415 million in Calh- 
fornla down to $48 million In New Jersey. ' **?!-* -'?■ 

Ten States, however, wblgh were smaller in population than New Jersey gave 
•more State support Bight Of these were’. Southern States which ranged from 
$47 million In Virginia to $103 million in Georgia. 

' •• 8*020— *7—pt * 9 '• 
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Stale fun it, JOSS'St 


California <415. 278, 000 

New York 311,820,000 

I’enrvsjrlranla — 218, 038, 000 

Texas 218,610,000 

Michigan 106,180,000 

North Carolina 181,061,000 

Ohio 121,102,000 

Illinois 87,484,000 

Indiana................ 71,001,000 

Missouri .... ..... 61, 161, 000 

Massachusetts 47,142,000 


New Jersey. $42, 

Georgia 102, 

Louisiana 89, 

Florida 81, 

Alabama 72, 

South Carolina 70, 

Tennessee .... 09, 

West Virginia... 66, 

Virginia 47, 

Washington 103, 

Minnesota 73, 


740.000 

401.000 

018.000 
228,000 
180,000 
000,000 
206,000 

240.000 

417.000 

846.000 

007.000 


PSOPKBTY TASKS 


Growth of property tone collection 

In the period 1040-41 through 1063-64 total property-tax collections Increased 
8.4 times from $308 million to $1,043 billion— school district taxed went up 4.2 
times from $104 million to $440 trillion. • ' M 

In 1040-41 school taxes were 84 percent of the total collected j |n 1060-61 they 
Increased to 40 percent, and In the last 2 years they were 42 percent of the total. 

Property-ia m collection* 



Total 

8chool 

districts 


ISM 

*8ifeS 

m i^ooo 


OW.ilS, 000 


4W,oio,oQo 


1,049, *17,000 

440,947,000 



Interstate ootnpariton, property taae-t 

Of the dozen largest populated States, California was eighth from the highest 
In 1963-64, with respect to the percent of revenue for public schools which was 
secured from property taxes— 46.8 property and 64.2 all other. New Jersey 
used property taxes to the extent of 82.4 percent and North Carolina bad the 
least with 16^ percent 

1953-&4 reemue In percent 
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Indiana 
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Pennsylvania 
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North Carolina 

46,1 

43.6 

41.4 
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AU other 


Dlttrlot property iaaet, by level 

Elementary district, property taxes amounted to $166 million or 85 percent 
of the total tn 1963-64. High school districts were second with $137 million 
or 81 percent unified schools ran $126 million or. 29 percent and junior col- 
leges $21 million or 5 percent' .,/> • . 

1993-64 property ta*e» 


District 

Amount 

Percent 


$166,313,000 

36 


137,066,000 

81 


20,836,000 

6 


126,631,000 

29 

T^al 

440,744.000 

100 
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Statutory maximum las raff* , ( 

Maximum school district tnx rates bnvo boon in effect for a long i>criod and, 
have been generally accepted ns n public policy In tbe limitation of proi>crty, 
taxes. The rates nre as follows: Elementary (with kindergarten), $0.90 per* 
$100 of assessed valuation, and high school, $0.75. Borne expenses, such as 
contributions to the teachers retirement system are outside of the limitation. 


Statutory maximum tasratce 

Elementary.. 

With kindergarten .. 

High school 

With Junior college - — 

Junior college..* 

Unified : The sum of tho respective levels 


$0.80 
.00, 
.75 
1 . 10 » 
. 85 : 


Tho statutory maximum rato can bo exceeded — either for a sped fled or 
unlimited time— with a xuojorlty V6te of tho electors. Tho election is called 
either by tho governing board or by a petition signed by 10 percent of the voters. 

In 1053-54, 020 districts or 6 no- third of tbp districts had authorised tax rates 
which exceeded the statutory maximum. These districts had 57 percent of thtf 
attendance. , ' , 1 

' - 1953-64 . J ■ 



Number of. 
districts 

T r: — r-^-i 

Avenue dally; 
attendance , 

Under maximum 

m 

406, 

At maximum. 1 ... ;»v. r i .* n tv *)»••**»*. 

0 nr maximum..,*.*; 

85 

i jm. 

totof .4*. 

k»7 

2,aoa,w» 

* * 



Auetscd valuation* per average daily attendance . ♦ i ^ . :i 

The amount of assessed valuations In relation to each child In attendance la • 
important In the yield of a tax rate in a district. 1 Also, In the apportionment of 
Btate equalization funds, assessed valuation s used as a factor. In another 
section it la pointed out that elementary districts under $15,333 of value per 
average dally attendance receive equalisation funds. Sixty percent — a subsUn*? 
tlal majority — of the districts had valuations under $16,000 in 1052-53. ; 

Elementary tchOoU, 1952-53 * 


Per Avetsct dally tUeadaoce asses$ed raliutlou 

•1 ‘I F s ' , .. . j , 

: •/ . : : - i.. a 1 . . ■ 

District! 1 

'* Number 

PtTMCl t 

Under 16.000 

2 M 

!A» l 

Over * 0 . 000 . under $ 11 X 00 

Over 1 , 000 , under $ 16 X 00 T .., 

A /Sobtoui 





Tfttal*... .'........li.#* ........iiV.i/.iW.. i * •«.■***»•* • 4 *** .*»••*. •*•* 
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10 CHO 


As sated valuation, relation to attendance 

The assessed valuation Of property In California rose' from $7,005 billion In 
1030-40 to $8,541 billion In 1045-46, and after the end of World War II went up 
sharply to $17,170 billion in 1053-54. However, tbe number of children was 
Increasing also. With respect to elementary attendance the average assessed 
valuation per average daily Attendance went from $8,000 In 1045-46 to $10,400 
in the following year and then to $10,992 In 1910-50. In 1963-54, it had, 
decreased to $10,606. 

When the value of the dollar is considered, the benefit of the Increased valua- 
tion per average daily attendance was more than offset. The $8,570 valuation 
per average dally attendance In 1930-40 shrunk to $5,525 in 1953-54, in relation 
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to the purchasing power of taxes. The effect was to Increase tax rates to and 
in excess of the legal maximum. Similarly, bonding capacity In relation to 
Increased coats had less value. 

Statetoide valuation per elementary average daily attendance 


(DUttonf) 



An rial 




Amount 

Actual 

Adjusted 

l MM 
tf&Ai 







$7,095 
7. 58$ 
AMI 
10.994 
1X193 

$A«X> 
A 900 
A 000 
10.400 
10,749 

A 94$ 

till 

1951-53 

1953-53 

1965*54 

til, M7 

m 

16, 107 
17,170 

HA 993 
10.713 
10,655 
16,797 
10, ft* 

$5,607 
A 193 
5,701 


nDKIAL AID 


It was noted tn a preceding section that $91,018,000 or 8.7 percent of the 
revenue of all district funds was from the Federal Government. This was for 
both school construction and maintenance purposes. The Federal Government 
owns large areas of land and numerous structures in California which are .not 
subject to local property taxation. The aid shown Is In most part payment* 
for educational purposes which were made In accordance with the Federal 
statutory formula which recognises, in part, the property tax burden resulting 
from this Federal property ownership. 


Federal expenditure* 

Federal spending, which amounted to one-half billion dollars at the turn of 
the century, reached a peak of $18.9 billion In 1919, and fell to a low of $8 billion 
In 1927. Year by year Increases brought the total of $9.2 billion In 1940. Two- 
thirds of the $0.2 billion increase between 1927 and 1940 was for "recovery" 
expenditures and for the public assistance phases of the social security program. 
In the year 1989 these programs accounted for half of the total Federal 
spending. 

Federal expenditure* 

era biuioaij 


1000— — — $0.5 

1910 — — 0. 7 

1919 - iao 

1920 — — 0.4 

1927 8,0 

1939 0.5 


1940- 

1942- 

1945.. 

1948- 

1950- 

1053- 


$9.2 

84.8 

08.7 

83.8 
40.2 
78.4 


Public assistance expenditures still loom large In Federal grants to States and 
local governmental units, but are dwarfed today by the expenditures for national 
security, which amounted to two-thirds of the $78.4 blUlon total Federal expendi- 
tures In 1958. 


Source* of Federal revenue 

One-half of the $64.0 billion receipts of the Federal Government In the fiscal 
year 1953*54 for general purposes was realised from Individual Income taxes. 
One-third of the receipts cam from corporation Income taxes, and 15 percent 
from excise taxes. Income taxes are also substantial sources of revenue for 
California, and it also levies excise taxes on some commodities which are taxed 
{>y the Federal Government 


19S3S4 Federal receipt* after transfer 
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Federal deficit 

The shortage of Federal revenues In meeting expenditures Increased from $4.0 
billion In im~62 to $0.4 billion In 1002-63. It ran $4.2 billion at the close of 
1004-00. The debt on June 80, 1005, was $274.4 billion. 


Federal deficit 


1061-02. 

1002-03. 

1063-01. 

1054-00. 


(In billions) 


0.4 

8.1 

4.2 


General revenue of all leveli of (government 
Daring the 12-year period between 1041-42 and 1952-03, general revenue of 
Federal, State, and local governments rose from $26.8 billion to $02.9 billion. 
Revenue of the Federal Government multiplied five times In this period, while 
that of State and local governments doubled. In terms of proportionate shares 
of the total, Federal receipts Increased from 51.1 percent of the total In 1042 
to 73.0 percent in 1908, while the shares of State and local governments fell from 
22.8 and 26.1 percent, respectively, In 1942 to 12.6 and 18.5 percent In 1953. 


General revenue 
fin billion*) 



m2 

1063 

Federal 

1117 

II. 7 
1X6 


Total. 

SOLS 

0X9 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPENDITURES . 


Expenditures for the public schools in 1963-04 totaled $878 million. The 
districts’ expenditures were $844 million and those made directly by the State 
aggregated $34 million. Expenditures from bond proceeds or State loans and 
grants for construction are not included. Also, child care centers are omitted. 

District expense bp (Trade level, 1953*54 
Elementary school districts, which generally have eight grades plus kinder- 
garten, had the greatest total expenditure. In 1963-64 they spent 41 percent 
of the $741,744,000 general funds. High schools spent 26 percent and junior 
colleges 4.4 percent Unified district expenditures, with varying numbers of 
grades <K-14), were 28 percent of the total* The 1903-54 district relationship 
is similar to that of other recent years. 

1953*54 district general funds expense 



Amount . 

Percent 

Arena* dafiy 
nttandnses, 
percent 


txw.m 

Jio.Me.ooo 

Si 

4X0 

1X0 

X8 

s&s 



Unified..... 

Total 

741,744,000 

IOOlO 

load 



District expenditure bp type, 1953*54 

The cost of instruction must obviously be the greatest expense in the public 
schools; in 1953-04 It amounted to $480 million or 60 percent of the total of the 
districts expenditures. The operation and maintenance of the school plants earns 
next with $07 million or 12 percent 
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, Bond interest and redemption, excluding $4 million repayment of State loanfc, 
^Waa thin] In magiittddf \vitb ie2 million or 7.7 percent The district's debt 
charge*, fbr bonds issued by than, arc's part of the district’s ta* requirements 
and thus aro Included In the expenditure, total, as oro also building funds 
(Olhcr than conatructlon from district bond proceeds and State grauta and 
loans). v* \ - ' ' 

Capital outlay amounted to $61 .million or. 7*4 twreont. Retirement and other 
(fU$d charges were next In magnitude tilth $30 million. Other Items of expend!* 
lute were relatively small in percentage relation. 

f Y Total dbtrtet etpcnttt* 



^ Current coif, 7055^4, per average dally 'attendance 

• Tho statewide current cost per average dally attendance in 1053-54 averaged 
$306 for all grade levels. By grade level the coats were as follows t Elementary 
wo; high $400; Junior college $420; and unified $315. The coat of instruction 
Stepped up from $185 lu the elementary districts to $278 in high and $306 in 
Junior colleges. 

current cost per aver ego dally attendance 
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^ TotAK. .ii:, 

4 

i»»i 

400. 10 

439.47 

815.33 

SOI 16 

« i - ' ' ' ■ . * ; . . ■ > 


Current eoit of education per average dally attendance* by grade level 
The statewide average current cost per average daily attendance, for all grade 
levels, increased from $207 In 1047-48 to $306 In 1053-54. By type of district 
Increases were : Elementary, $165 to $255 ; high, $273 to $400 ; Junior college, $253 
to $420; and unified, $224 to $315. The effect of the decreased purchasing power 
of the dollar was substantial in these changes. 


j; ; ' 4 f * Total current cost per average dally attendance 


ft: i';~ 

r * : t - - * ' . . , - 

Ektotn* 

t*ry 
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college 

UnIRM 
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1947-4$ 

1166 

< '■ Bt 

$373 

; f 

$356 

■.'•a 

$334 
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$307 

338 
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194940 
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339 
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Instruction WPf#* a . t >JL . ^ ( ^ - l 

Instruction expense in 1053-64 for all districts apd grado levels was $$85 
million. Most or this was for certificated personnel — teachers — 10 percent was 
for noncertlflcated personnel and other instruction expense. 

1953-54 instruction expense . 

Certificated personnel.— * ..i. $435,400,000 

Noncertlflcated personnel - 20, 723, 000 

Other expenses.. ....... 20,376,000 


Total. - — ' 485/678,000 

, "Certificated salaries of instruction'* for all grade levels Increased from $209 
million in 1947-18 to $435 million in 1953-54. Belated to attendance, this ex- 
penso per average dally attendance increased from $187 to $197. 


Instruction salaries 



A meant 

soo 6 


Amount 

Per Aveft|4 
dtfljr attends 
sacs ■ 

a«r-« 

194*49 

1940-00 

196941 * 

1109.094,000 

341. 330.000 

364. 444.000 

387.649.000 

117 

149 

165 

\ 161 

1961-63 

J9W-« - 

1969-64..... 

Wl 1 1 t *;¥>V' ■ 

|g : 

. i 


In tyo same period this cost by grade level increased la percent as follows; 
Elementary, 49.1; high, 40.4 i' add Junior college, 64.7, in 1953-64 the cost pSr 
average daily attendance was $170 for elementary, $248 for high, and $251 for 
Junior colleges. ... 

Pe¥ average daily attendance 



In 1964-65 half of the teachers in all grade levels were paid more than $4,707 
and half were paid less than that amount— In 1917-48 this median point was 
$8JB21, an increase of 41.7 percent . .. ' • ’ 

median full-time teacher salaries by grade level In 1954-66 were as follows! 
Elementary. $4,477; high school, $5,137; and Junior college, $6,042. Compared 
With 1047*48 the increases in percent were as follows: Elementary, 44.6; high 
school, 27,7 ; and Junior college, 48.6. 

Median, teacher salaries 

.r* . ■ ■ . 


c-iv.f s * r . 

i * ' / ; . . 

I947-4S 

1964-66 

Percent 

toeres* 


$1 097 
8,731 
4,050 

$4,477 

6,137 

6,042 

k 


MW iMtWn ' 1 


3,321 

4,707 

4LT 



:In 1954*65 median salaries of school principals were as follows; Elementary, 
$7493 j'hlgh? school, $W92; and Junior college, $9,600. Directors were paid a 
median of $7,719 and supervisors, $8,748. \>\u . \'.r\ -v • r: a- 1*2 , - f . 
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The medians for superintendents were: Elementary, $9,078; high, $12,060;; 
Junior college. $19,000; and unified. $11,483. 


Principals: 

Elementary — 
High school... 
Junior college. 

Director 

Supervisor... 

Superintendent : 
Elementary... 
High school... 
Junior college. 
Unified 


ifedloH salaries, 1931-63 


$7,193 

8,892 

0,000 

7,719 

0,473 

9,970 

12.000 

12 , 000 - 

11,483; 


In the period 1947-83 salaries and wages In California have Increased sub- 
stantially. In the reportings to the State department of employment, employees 
la specific groups were Increased as follows : Finance and insurance, 48 percent, 
and wholesale and retail trade, 38 percent. State pay rates are related to pre- 
vailing rates In private and public employment— In this same period the average 
State employee pay Increased 44 percent (Including some upgrading of specific 
positions). 

A rerope leaoAtr salaries, other Statu 

California and New York led the Nation In teacher pay In 1084. The average 
annual aalartee of teachers In California and New York were estimated to be 
$8,060 (Research Division, NBA). The figure for California is somewhat higher 
than the median computed by the State department of education show? In the 
preceding section. In these dosen tafgest States, the lowest was Missouri with 
and aterage of $3,820. Of the smaller States not tabulated, 17 had averages 
exceeding Missouri's— the high being $4,436. Both elementary and' secondary 
teachers are averaged In these figures. 


Salariet 


California—. 

$8,060 

New York 

5,oeo 

Illinois 


New Jersey 

4470 

Michigan 


Indiana - 



Pennsylvania $4, 14T 

Massachusetts .... 4,128 

Ohio 4,100- 

Texas.... 8,976- 

North Carolina ...... 8,829 

Missouri 8,820- 


Oapital outlay eapenditures, JO years 

California built nearly $2 billion of school ptant in the 80-year period; 1924-25 
through 1083-84 In the last 7 years of this period Jost short of $1% billion 
was spent 

Capital outlay eapendffares 

1924-28 to 1080-31 $226,627,000- 

1931-33 to 1940-41 219,000,000- 

1941-43 to 1940-47. 90,167,000 

1947-48 to 1968-84 ... 1,444,810,000 


Total, 80 years. 


1,980,100.000 


1947-48.. 
19 
19 

1960-61.. 

1951-62.. 

1962- 63.. 

1963- 64.. 



87,001,000- 

188.721.000 

184.876.000 

199.406.000 

239.686.000 
292,043,609- 

282.636.000 


Tetat 1,444,816,000- 

roll owing the swelling school population In the last half of the twenties, 
a quarter billion dollars was Invested In schools In the 7 years, 1924-28 through 
1980-31. A small amount was for junior colleges ; the balance was almost evenly- 
divided between elementary and high schools. 
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Through the depression years and up to the beginning of World War II— 
10 years— a total of |210 million was spent for capital outlay* This was divided 
In the following percentages: Elementary, 43; high school, 53; and Junior 
• college, 4. 

During the next 0 years, in which construction was sevorly restricted be- 
cause of war tabor and material shortages, a total of $90 million of school 
plant was constructed. This was divided In the following percentages: Ele- 
mentary, 50; high school, 35; junior College, 4; and unified, 12. The unified 
district program, as related to construction, started in 1045-40. 

Starting with 1ST million In 1047-48, and reaching a peak of $202 mlltldft 
In 1052-63, a vast expenditure of (1.444 billion was made In the 7 years through 
1053-64. This was divided percentagewise as follows: Elementary, 47; high 
school, 20 ; junior college, 4 ; and unified, 23. 


3Q yean of capital outlay 
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« AS Is to be expected, with the biggest ; increase In enrollment In the elementary 
grades, nearly half, or not too far from a billion dollars was spent by elementary 
•districts— in addition, a large part of the unified district spending was, for the 
lower grades. 

In splte'ef these huge expenditures, the school plant currently Is inadequate 
In some areas. It is estimated by the State department of education that some 
40,000 ' additional elementary and secondary classrooms will be needed ->by 
^October 1969. r ; f h * ^ 

Capital outlay, 1953*5 i, by oblect 

In the construction of a school plant, sites must’ be purchased and improved, 
and the buildings must be equipped. More than three-fourths of the outlay 
in 1953-64 (78.4 percent) was for buildings, 10.8 percent was for equipment, and 
site acquisition and development were 6.9 and 6.4 percent, respectively. 

Capitol outlay, 1953-54 



Amount : 

Percent 


$10,500,000 

15,324,000 

MS 
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14 
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ihliiriet bonded indebtedness . 7 

- California's constitution authorises school districts to issue bonds— the assent 
of two-thirds of the qualified electors Is required. Statutes limit the debt of $ 
•school district to 5 percent of assessed valuation for each level : Elementary, high 
scbdbl, and Junior college^-* maximum of 15 percent for all three. 

. The outstanding bonded indebtedness of all school districts as of June 3 6, 1954 
was $844 million. The unified districts led with $300 million outstanding, but 
they averaged 41.4 percent of their bonding capacity as compared with 46.8 percent 
Tor elementary districts which had a debt of $274 million. High-school districts 
with $267 million outstanding averaged 39.3 percent of their bonding capacity. 
The debt of Junior college districts was relatively small— both In the $12 million 
aifioUfit and In the 8.6 percent of bonding capacity. 

, ■ *f , . . . . .. . * < , ’ 
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KmM ladaMedam, jum to, Ml 



Amount 


PPWJPflliM 


mm# 
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ftttl'isii.i.as'.r-^-*-*- 

144,(111.000 






J**et Irani, RnM 

In IMIO, the bonded Indebtedness of alt school districts wan #30 mtllton. In 
a decade (ha debt roaa to $at$ million. With (ha alackenlng of construction, 
both In the Iblrllee. and durlug the wnr, outstanding bondn dropped to $183 
million in 1948. The necessity of providing more claMrooins Increased debt 
•• * " “lion aa of Juno 80,1054. 

I June 80— <*S*f fitnm 

1900 $470,940,000 


10M 009, OUT, 000 

iooa 001 , 200,000 

1903 718,891,000 

1004:u'w.... 844,088, 000 


to $418 million In 1900 and to $844 mlllli 
June 8V- leSJftt*#,, 

JSoffiooS 

my. 818,403,000 

198.1 193. 808. 000 

1WO............ ■ 189, 428, 000 

• * -1* 188, 86* 000 

Capital oatley, eewcee of revenue 

In the 9 year* following World War II, slightly more than hall of $ltt 
billion of capital outlay waa financed from the proceed* of district bond Issue*— 
$781 laltllon or 69 percent. Ctoeo to n quarter waa paid by property tan Itrlea— 
(Ml million or 84 percent. State loana and grants canto third with $324 million 
or 82 percent. Federal aid was $30 million or 2 percent. 

• peer* e/ oepttai eaMay thwnoa, uroaph MSS) 



fttele «M /or pnMIe Softool cuMlrwoflon 
The State started participation In schoolhouso finance In 1047. Two appropri- 
ation* by outright grants were made in 1047 and 1048 which totaled $66 mtllton. 
Three were made to dletrlcta which were bonded to capacity— 6 percent of 
assessed valuation. The number of applications, greatly In excess of available 
fund#, 8 bo wed a large-scale need for State aid. 

The electorate approved a $280 million bond las no In 1949. Applications for 
fund* exceeded the amount of the bond Issue by November 7, 1901, when 
apptkoUoos were cot off. , i . . 

Another bond Issue 1 for $189 million was approved by the voters In 1968} 
however, legislation provided an alternate use of $20 million of general fund 
fcwptus which brought the issue down to $166 million. 

Stale old — Softool coktlnMlon ' > 

Appropriations, 1947, 1948,1#62„ _ - — $76,000,000 

Rood Issue, 1949 «... 260,000-000 

Bond Issue, 1963.. .... ... 166, tod. OjD 

Bond Issue, 1964 100,000,000 
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In 1084 Itio rotor* approved auotlicr bond Issue of fJOO million which waa 
estimated to Inti until after I ho 10M general election. The 1059 leilalature 
placed anullior f 100 million Imho on the 1080 ballot. 

Under present Inw, Htnto allocation* nre limited to $8 million per month. Aa 
of Aug uit 1090 unproved applications totaled #109 million, where** #179 million 
wn* nviillnhle. The #0 million monthly control ha* not been realrk-tlve for a 
year and prlortttea which were used nt (ho outset of the program are not 
needed now. 

To qualify for State fund*, district debt either muat bo up to 08 percent of 
It* bonding capacity or within $25,000 of eucb limit. 

Depending on tno assessed valuation of the dlltrlct and other factor*, tb* 
State allocation may be either ft loan, which will be completely repaid or ft 
combination of n loan and a grant. It ha* been estimated that (be district* wilt 
repay about half of the bond laterost and redemption chargee required for th# 
several State bond liana. , 

W mcnta to tho Slate are made under tax rata reqtilrcmenta set up by law, 
charge* must he paid for 86 year* and principal repayment* for 80 year*. 
Lunger period* ore required for ruUlllpur|>o*e room*. Space and coat limitation* 
arc provided by statute. 

To dale this Htatonld program hn* been extended primarily to elementary and 
unified school*. About a third bn* been used for replacement of unsafe and 
obsolete building*. It Is expected that a large part of future funda will be used 
for secondary school* In which replacement may rgn 80 percent. , . 

Homo dlstrlcla In tho State-aid program have a combined debt— their own bond* 
pin* Slate grant* and loan*— which exceed* one-third of assessed valuation. 

In 1059-94 the Stale's payment of Interest and redemption charge* oo It* 
outstanding bond* was $7,010,000; the district* paid $4yM,000, A total' of 
$11,041,000. 

Slate department of education, eapdndtluret 
The operating expense of tho State department of education >va* $2,484 flOO Id 
1059-94. In addition the department s|«nt $902,000 for vocational education 
which was largely used in administering funds subvened to district*, . 

Ktpcnte, general aetMitet, State department of eduoaito* 

1041-42. - $229,000 1960-01-J..... .... $1,712,000 

1040-47 804,000 1051-52 1,000,000 

1047-48 1,220,000 1092-59 2,831,000 

1048-40 1,808,000 1058-54 2,404,000 

1040-50.. .......... ... 1, 0& 000 

The State budget describes the department aa performing “administrative, 
supervisorial, ana advisory functions for the public-school system under the 
general direction of the board of education. Also responsible for the administra- 
tion of 10 State college*, California Maritime Academy, 5 special school * for 
physically handicapped children. 3 workshop* for the blind, the vocational reha- 
bilitation program, nud the State-Federal program of vocation*! education/ 
These activities are carried on through the division* of departmental admlnfs* 
tratlon, school Administration, Instruction, State College* and teacher education, 
special gcboola, and services and libraries.” 

About a fifth of the $2,454,000 expenditure was for the division of State col- 
leges and leather education. In (hat teacher credential* are ls*Ued by this divi- 
sion, tt Is evident that most of the activities of the department are related to the 
operation of thO public-school system. / ' 

Teacher** retirement, State eapento 

The State’* part of the cost of the teacher's retirement system ha* increased 
from $4 million in 1940-47 to over $28 million in 1068-54. Tbo system now coo- 
talnsover 160,000 beneficiaries. ■> 

Teacher’s contributions are On a full reserve baste. However, Stats obliga- 
tions aro appropriated annually tn amounts necessary to meet payment of 
monthly benefits. The benefits were liberalized tn the 1955 session and will 
become effective In 1960-57. The change wilt cost an estimated $12 mill loo per 
year and will be met by local school district* through an override tax, Koch 
district will contribute to the retirement system an amount equal to S percent 
of the certificated payroll. 
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State c o«f. Hacker's retirement 


1940-17 14,015,000 1051-52 $10,890,000 

1249-50 10,855,000 1052-58..... 18,522,000 

1050-51 15,550,000 1958-54 23,450,000 


Noncertlflcated school employees are covered under the State retirement system. 
Los Angeles, Ban Francisco, and San Diego School Districts bare operated 
retirement systems independently from the State. However, these have been 
supported In part by State fundi, 

aouac xa or statistical data 

(, State department of education : 

District Income and expenditures : “California Schools” and records 
School district orfSnUatlon ; “California Schools,* 1 January 1955 
School attendance: "California Schools” 

Capital Investment : 4< Callfornla Schools,” June 1955 
Salary reports 

Assessed valuation per average dally attendance 
1 Slate controller : Financial transactions concerning school districts, cities, and 
counties 

3. State budgets: 

State expenditure* for public education 
General fund expenditures and revenue 
Per capita tax collections 
United 8tatee Office of Education : 

School enrollments other States 
Averts* annual salaries of teachers 
Public school finance programs of the United States 
4* United State* Department of Commerce: 

Dollar value and price data 
Income of indl?l4uals 
Population data \ 

State and local government financial data 
5. United States Treasury reports: Federal expenditures, revenue, and debt 
0. National Education Association : Teachers salaries 


COXOEXAS Of THC UNITED STATES, 

House or Reteesex t attvxs, 
Wellington, D. 0. t February ft, 1967. 
House Education and La do* Oouurmoc, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. V . 

Gentlemen ; I enclose herein an editorial from the Chartotte Observer which 
was sent to me by a constituent of mine, Ur, 8. Bryan Jennings, Mlddleburg, 
Fla. 1 believe that this material should be put In the record of the hearing* on 
any Federal aid to educstlon legislation of a nationwide scope which may occur 
during this session of Congress. I will appreciate the Inclusion of this material. 
If at all possible. It seems to me that a strong case is made by this material 
for the idea that if local communities wish to do so, they could eliminate any 
school building and teacher emergency condition which now exists by the simple 
process of putting the schoolson a basts wherein the buildings and the teachers 
could be used on a year-round basis with the pupils being In school three-fourths 
of the year. The chief difficulty about presenting a program of this typfe Is that 
most people think that you want the children to go to school for an entire year, 
while the program Is for the utilisation of teachers sod schools for an entire 
year, rather than for the children attending for an entire year. The children 
would choose which of the 8 quarters they Individually would like to attend 
school, or they would be allocated tbe 8 quarters most convenient for the school 
system. 

With kindest regards, ! am 
Sincerely, 

On axles E. Bennett, 

Member of Congress 
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[Jh* CbarlotU (N. C.) Observer, Jsnutrr 18, 1697 »J 
Twu.vb-Moxtb Sohoouno PtAw 'Sain t in Booth Oasouna 
By Hok« May, the c ! < erver Bureau 

Columbia, 8. 0. — A 12-month school -operation plan aimed at relieving over- 
crowded cl aw rooms and alaiblng conitructlon coats was gathering support In 
South Carol I na Friday. 

Qov. George Bell Timmerman proposed the idea to the general assembly In bis 
annual message Wednesday. 

The chief executive advised legislators to consider establishing an experimental 
pilot school where the project’s posslbil tles could be tested. 

Ills suggestion was endorsed Frloij by State Superintendent of (Education 
Jesse T. Anderson. 

Timmerman, who presides over the State educational finance commission, con- 
ceived the project in a search for better wnys to utilise existing school buildings. 

Ultimately the plan Is aimed at Increasing the student capacity of existing 
schools by a third without spending more money for construction. 

Figures developed by the Governor’s office indicate the J2-month operation 
would save South Carolina $00 million or more In the future. 

Other benefits, the Governor feels, would be Increased use of current teacher 
staffs, better educations for slow students, and an opportunity for bright pupils 
to advance more rapidly. 

The plan envisions year-around operation of school buildings, hot students 
themselves would continue to attend classes only on a 9-month basis. 

In making the suggestion Timmerman said the plan should be used only by 
local systems cramped by space shortages. Richland County, Columbia, where 
the local school officials have drawn their full quota of State bolldlng funds and 
reached their bonded debt limit, la one example. 

Timmerman and bis staff have Investigated the proposal far enough to estab- 
lish that the program Is at least mathematically sound. 

Basically It would work this way : 

A school with a pupil capacity of 600 could add 800 more students by break- 
ing Its school year Into four 8-month semesters. 

A new class would start at the beginning of each quarter. By the time the 
fourth class dug into Its textbooks the first group of pupils would be on vacation. 

As a practical matter, the Governor said, the plan would add a third more 
working space to South Carolina schools, many of which are overburdened. by 
booming population growths. 

At the same time, school systems could utilise a third more time of teachers 
who now spend only 9 months In their classrooms. State leaders feel that with 
the extra-pay Incentive most instructors would Jump at the chance. 

If the proposal worked out, It would produce more work and more pay for 
Instructors, plus an effective answer to the acute teacher shortage. 


. Texas Association Fos Rctardeo Cbildben, Inc., 

Fort Worth, Te*., February to, 1951, ,■ 

Hon. 0BAHAM A. Babden, 

Onatrman, Boute Education and Labor Committee, 

Boute of Repretentativet, Washington, D. O, 

Dbas CONOKESSitAN Baxden : In connection with II. R. 3b$6 relative to Federal 
aid for school construction, we reepectfolly urge that your committee insprt 
provisions In any approved bill to include State schools such as schools for the 
retarded, blind, etc. as being among those eligible for Federal a|d for school 
construction. ■ . ■> , , A . 

The great increase in our birth rate that has caused a large Increase In the 
need for new schools for normal children has also caused a proportionate Increase 
In the need for facilities for the handicapped. In this Nation in which we 
recognise the dignity and worth of every Individual, whether normal oy handt- 


• Koo rioted by S. B. Jtnslon, ltMdlebsrg, n* n with penaMes art by to srtosy at 

E9SJU28 

of imtir effldeiwy and teommfa 
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capped, wo should also proviso an opportunity for education and training for 
tho handicapped so that they rosy overcoiw* their hsud leaps to tho greatest 
extent possible. 

Wo might emphasise that State schools tot the handk*npi>od have been ox* 
eluded from the Illlt-Hurton Act on tho theory that they wore not hospitals hut 
schools. They should therefore be Included with other schools meriting Federal 
aid for construction purposes. 

At the present time, our State hoard of hospitals and special schools has 
plans lo build 3 new 8tato schoolw for tho rctartfed. They are actually needed 
right now because our present schools are overcrowded and have waiting lists 
already long enough to dll them. Most other States arc In this safuo situation. 
Our Stoto Ixxml hopes to obtain money from State sources to build 1 of theso 
schools within the next 2 years. Unless Federal aid Is received It will probably 
take 0 to 10 years to finance the other schools needed right now. 

Tours very truly, 

1 Oeojwr A. Pakkes, President-elect. 


Associated Ixouarairs or ltiioos Island, Ino„ 

Providence, H . /., February 8, 1957. 

Hon. Cleveland M. II a hey, 

OAsirmas, Education Subcommittee of Monte Labor Committee , 
iioute Office Huttding, Washington, it 0. 

Dear Sir: Associated Industries of ithode Island, Ine., wishes to go on record 
as being opposed to the passage of H. It. 1 and H. It. 3P8U and other similar hills 
providing Federal aid for school construction. While these bills differ In the 
amounts of expenditures proposed and In the methods of allocation to the 
States, they all have one thing In common In that Ihoy represent a proposed 
departure from the traditional concept of State and community responsibility 
for financing our public school system. These bills proi>ORo Federal Intervention 
of a type that has never previously been approved by Congress. 

It (s certain that the financing of schools by the Federal Government will lead 
Inevitably to Federal Interference with ami control of local school systems. It 
Is practically Impossible to write Into legislation of this sort safeguards against 
Federal control. In practice, Federal administrators would support programs 
meeting their approval and discourage programs of which they disapproved. 
Wo believe that the Federal Government has no plnco In the control of local school 
systems and that they should be left In the absolute control of the local com- 
munities. Wo believe that the enactment of hills for Federal aid would defeat 
this confcept 

Yours very truly, 

Edwin T. ScAtLow, OmcroJ Manager. 


Mississippi Economic Council, 
Jackson, Mia., February 19, 1957. 

Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, 

CAafrmaa, Subcommittee on General Education, 

Iioute Education and Labor Committee, 

Washington, D . 0 * 

Dea» Mr. Bailey : Tho Mississippi Economic Council Is our State’s State cham- 
ber of eokmnerce. It Is financed solely from volunteer membership from every 
county fri the State, totaling 2,700 firms and associations. 

Als) afiailated with It on a dues-paying basis IS every one of the State’s 82 
local chambers of commerce. Thirty-two State professional and trade associa- 
tions are also affiliated. This membership structure, I believe, is proof that the 
organisation properly reflects the thinking of business and professional leader- 
ship In MlsblssipbL 

WherV the council was first organ!* *1 In 1040, one of its first three objectives 
was a research study to determine whether or not the State of Mississippi should 
support further Federal aid for Its public ichool system. Tbre* years later this 
organisation come to the conclusion that even In the face of e great reoiganlsa- 
Uon program, wbkh would cost the State many millions of hollars, such a pro- 
gram should be financed solely from State nnd local funds. . . . 
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Our conclusions are not arrived at by haphazard means and through emotional 
appeals or opinion polls, but by careful weighing of the facts. 

The membership of the organisation was reminded of tho tax cost Involved 
In financing our own school system. They expressed themselves lo signed state- 
ments as being willing to be taxed on any basis necessary to provide ourselves 
with a school system comparable to those of other Btotes of the Union. This 
position was taken without regard to the segregation issue and with an under- 
standing that all children should be given equal opportunities. 

Our policy was established in the light of economic facts, and with a full 
knowledge of those facts, and prior lo the Supreme Court's decision outlawing 
segregated schools. 

Subsequent adoption of tho full reorganisation program In Mississippi by our 
State legislature has not changed the councils policy. In fact. It has been re- 
viewed since that time and reiterated. Eighty-seven percent of the members 
have expressed themselves In support of the policy. 

It doc* seem, to our membership at least, that if a btaic on the bottom of 
all States In per capita income and by virtue of that fact already heavily 
burdened with taxes is willing to assumo the responsibility of financing its 
schools without Federal aid, that atono should indicate a firm conviction In 
principles. 

Home of the statistical Information being furnished to your committee by 
witnesses presents Mississippi in a very bad light. While these figures muy 
be correct on the face of them, they do not begtn to tell of the progress we are 
making In reorganization of a system and authority already granted by the 
legislature for financing an Improved and equalized school system paid for with 
State and local funds. 

We respectfully urge you and members of your committee to give this reason- 
ing a great deal of weight In your final decision. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. D. Swatwe. 


California Farm Bureau Federation* 

Berkeley, Calif., February 2t, /P57. 


Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, 

Chairman, Home Subcommittee on Education, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C . 


My Dear Congressman Bailey: In behalf of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, I respectfully convey to you and your committee our thinking regard- 
ing Federal aid for school construction, the subject of several pending bills now 
being considered by your honorable body. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, of which California Farm Bureau 
Federation Is a part, at Its last annual meeting, December 81, 1060, stated; 

“Rural people ore especially concerned about proposals for Federal participa- 
tion In public-school financing. We oppose expanded Federal aid to education. 
Adequate Federal assistance for school districts experiencing severe financial 
burdens resulting from Federal projects should be on a grant-ln-ald basis.” 

The California Farm Bureau Federation, at Its annual meeting, November 10, 
1066, adopted a similar policy, expressed as follows : 

“We believe that adequate Federal Government assistance, in the form of 
grants-ln-ald or in-lieu taxes, should be made for school districts experiencing a 
severe financial burden resulting from Federal projects. 

“We are vigorously opposed to any program of general financing of ouf public 
schools by the Federal Government. 

"Present building programs are often too extravagant tn the light of our long- 
time building needs. We heed to satisfy only essential requirements. 

'•We want maintenance savings when practical. We cannot afford extrava- 
gance. Every effort must be made to practice economies and husband our 
resources.” 

In studying the foregoing policy statements and the discussion below, It is 
important tobear in mind that Farm Bureau has always been an untiring advo- 
cate of good schools and has always recognized the necessity for adequate 
finances but that otir experiences of the past have taught us to be discerning in 
the selection of the means by which such good schools might be financed. 

Proposals to tnefeese the apportionment of Federal funds for school! to States 
and localities, with little or no regard for their ability to reasonably meet their 
own needs, are dangerous, destructive, wasteful, and against the best Interests 
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of good schools, schoolchildren, and our form of government. This Is true- 
whether it be for school operation or for school construction. It Is particularly 
true now when the Federal Government Is heavily burdened with debt and Its 
expenditures equal or exceed Its revenue from exorbitant taxes and when we are 
threatened with centralised government 

Federal aid spells Federal control. The taxpayer properly looks to the taxing 
unit of Government to show results for the taxes collected or to be resjwnslble 
therefor. With the Imposition of a tax Is thus associated a responsibility which 
must be met If the Federal Government permits some other unit to si»end its 
tax collections, the Federal Government must establish rules and regulations 
which assure proper expenditure. Surely no one would seriously think it safe 
to allocate centrally collected funds back to local units having nothing to do with 
their collection, without some stipulations as to the expenditure thereof. Surely 
no one would assume that California or New York, for examples, would permit 
their tax money to be apportioned without regulation to poor-school States which 
are doing less than we are to Improve their poor schools. No one would think 
that the governmental unit Imposing the tax— the Federal Government— would 
bear the blame of taxing and forego the prestige of administration and credit for 
benefits rendered. 

Most States and localities are In better financial position than the Federal 
Government to finance education. Twenty-five years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment collected one-quarter of the taxes, now it collects three-quarters and has a 
corresponding unavoidable burden. In fact, with a staggering amount of obli- 
gations outstanding, it continues to spend more than It raises In taxes. 

In times past many have advocated Federal aid to equalize school costs over 
the Nation. Now this Is seldom the objective because the need for such has 
become less pressing during the last decade with the marked improvements in 
the ability of formerly poor districts to meet such costs. 

Federal aid would often become substitutional for State and local finances. No 
locality would tax itself if it had reason to expect Federal funds to meet its needs. 
This thought was frequently expressed at the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation about a year ago. 

We are convinced that If other States make an effort to meet their own school 
housing needs comparable to that made by California they will independently 
and locally meet their school housing problems. It is obvious that they will not 
do so, however, so long as Congress holds out hope for Federal old. 

The extent to which California State government haB exerted itself to aug- 
ment corresponding local contributions and the products of heavy State and 
local school taxes Is Indicated by the facts that a total of $635 million In State 
bonds for loans and grants to public schools districts for schoolho’^se construe-, 
tlon has been approved by the people of California since the first bond issue of 
this series, for $250 million, approved In November 1049. In addition, in 1047 
the State legislature appropriated $55 million out of wartime surplus State 
fnnds for direct grants to school districts for schoplhouse construction. Tb s 
brings to $600 million the total of State funds which the people of the State 
of California have put up to provide school housing in areas where the com- 
munities lacked the resources to provide needed schools. 

Another State bond issue is before the legislature to continue this program. 

Removal rf financial responsibility, and with it control, from the State and 
local governments to the Federal Government, will lose imKjh of the public 
interest In education and yet “How can we obtain continuing interest in edu- 
cation?” was one of the general subjects at the White House Conference on 
Education. Surely there Is no moie generally accepted truism than that “we are 
most Interested In those things closest to us.” How could we be otherwise? 
Then why should we seek some roundabout method of financing schools about 
which the arerage person has little specific Information and tends to hqve 
little interest? 

Thomas Jefferson said, “What has destroyed the liberty and rights of U 
men In every government which has ever existed nnder the sun? The gen- 
eralizing and concentrating of all cares and powers Into one body, n«- pui'ier 
whether of the autocrats of Russia or France, or of the autocrats of a Venetian* 
senate.” , 

Thomas Jefferson might well have been writing of our day and of the school 
finance problem. In any event he forcefully expressed our sentlinenfs and we 
respectfully ask yon to heed his warning aqd put to rest once and for alt such 
Federal aid measures which aye hotdiiig out hope to people— hope which pre^ 
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vents them from making the contributions which they are well able to make for 
the development of their own schools. 

Sincerely, 

Riohabd YP. Owens, 
Secreta ry-Treas urer. 


Lake County Federation of Teachers, 

Waukegan, III., February 18, 1957 . 

Representative Cleveland Bailey, 
nouse of Reprcsetita fives , 

Washington , D. O. 

Dear Sib : The members of our grade school faculty, members of the American 
Federation of Teachers, Local 504, wish to inform you that we are in favor of 
Federal funds for school construction and urge you to support the pending legis- 
latlon in this regard. 

Fraternally yours, 

Ruth Ruston, 

Secretary, Grade School Unit , Local 504. 


Statement of Fern M. Colborn, Secretary, Social Education and Action, 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New 

York, N. Y. 

In this statement I would like to call the attention of the committee to the 
problems that affect the family in areas of our country that are without suffi- 
cient schoolrooms. There Is first the family In which both the mother and 
father ore employed, or the family in which the father is not present in the 
home ami the mother must supplement the income by working. We have a 
higher |*?rc ntage of women working In the labor force at the present time than 
at any time in all history. This is due to two factors :*(!) the critical labor 
shortage in certain areas, therefore, the recruitment of women to dll this short- 
age; and (2) the inflationary economic situation In which we are living, so 
that it is necessary for the women to work outside the home in order to supple- 
ment other Income. By and large these women leave the home at the time the 
child is approaching the teen age or a little younger, and at the time when most 
of our children are apt to get in trouble because they do not have adequate super- 
vision, in addition to tho fact that many areas are short of classroom^ and are 
on part- iay schedule. This means that the working hours of the mother and 
the time the children are (n school cannot be made to coincide or anywhere near 
coincide in a great many cases. This results in the child being without super- 
vision for several hours each day at the time when the child Is in most critical 
need of supervision. Another factor that Is also affecting family life, due to the 
classroom shortage, Is the various hours when children are in school. Many 
mothers today are finding that It la a full-time Job getting their children to 
and from school and must reorganize their entire household routine due to the 
fact that children in the same family attending the same school have different 
hours so that the mother Is involved In getting her children off to school and 
back home, fed, and so on, from early morning mitil well into the evening hours. 
This upsets ordinary family routine and the kind of family associations which 
might normally be expected In tb& family as well as orderly hours of rest and 
sdme kind of orderly schedule that is considered to be beneficial in family living. 

Another faetpr that this classroom shortage is forcing upon the family is tho 
kind of education that the school must compromise with as a result of the shorter 
schoolday. This Is happening at a time in our society when our children need 
more education and not le?s so that many of oUr children are being cheated either 
o i getting a mastery of the basic subjects which fit them for later vocational or 
College training, or cheated of cultural subjects which they should have the op* 
portubity of benefiting frotn in Order* that they* more fully enjoy the opportunities 
later tn life. Many parents arC aware of the fact that this compromise in edu- 
cation will vitally affect the future earning power of their children. The edu- 
cation authorities are not to blame for this as they have tried to make thebest of 
a b&d situation, but ‘rather It Is the shortage of classrooms and the shortage 
of teachers. Roth of these factors, are of course, In many instances related to* the 
shortage of funds for education. 

88025 — 57 — pt. 2 10 
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The above paragraph point* up tho lark of opportunity for n full life and full 
earning ixnvor which we nro currently taking from this generation of children. 
Our Industry and our economy romnlu Btrong If wo have the mnupower to Imndlo 
tho machine* which wo have been clever enough to Invent, and If wo have the 
manpower equipped with training to enjoy tho good things of life which are 
available to us In tho greater leisure which our machines nro providing. Our 
progressive economy will fall unless wo recoguUo this and remedy It without 
further delay. 

There Is considerable discussion over how much money should bo allotted for 
classrooms. In mv opinion both of tho major bills under consideration by this 
committee nro too low In the amount that they ask for. They are too low iKKmuse 
any simple calculation of the number of classrooms needed, even the most con- 
servative one, multiplied by tho cost of classrooms Indicate that the amount 
should t>e more than Is being asked for in either of these bills, tat us not come 
forth with too ttttlo and let us not come forth too late. I would therefore recom- 
mend that the committee give serious consideration to raising tho amount of 
money that Is envisioned In the bills under consideration, so that we may moro 
adequately meet this need, and that wo may meet It now. Already In many re- 
gions the birthrate has declined, In fact this Is true of most areas, I believe, and 
children are approaching the ago of 0. Many of them are now there, and It is 
now that tho classrooms are needed, not 5 years from now. 

Regarding the FederabStnto matching formula, since It differs In the bills be- 
foro this committee, 1 would urge that tho committee establish n formula In such 
a way that It can be based on a demonstration of classroom need In a given area, 
mid not on population. There will be a fair connection between those two Items 
but If It Is based on a population figure rather than the need figure It means that 
many areas In tho so-called richer States will continue to be plagued by the 
shortage of classrooms. Next, I would urge that there be "seed’ 1 money to en- 
courage local school boards to l>egln school construction now and that a State 
or locality he given a certain length of time to overhaul their tax structure In 
order to get matching funds. I am aware, as I travel around this country and 
it Is my job to do Just that, tlmt many ureas are plagued with a tax structure 
that Is tied to revision of their laws which are Impossible to accomplish Immedi- 
ately, and even though they are making serious efforts to do this the problem 
cannot he licked Immediately because of the laws which regulate It, This Is why 
money to get the program underway with matching to come later Is a very Im- 
portant factor. 

I aiu attaching a copy of the position of our organisation on Federal aid for 
education. Although this legislation deals specifically with school construction, 
yon will note that It Is the position of our organisation that Federal funds are 
needed for other parts of the school program. It Is our hope that Congress will 
give early consideration to these matters &b well. 


National Federation or Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 

Resolution adopted at delegate meeting, May 20, 1050, San Francisco, Calif, 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Because children hare always been a primary focus In the settlement- and 
neighborhood-center field, and because we feel a keen responsibility for their 
future which Is seriously handicapped through a nationwide public school system 
which finds Itself unuble to meet Increasing demands, we recommend that the 
following steps be taken : 

1. We urge that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare direct her 
strongest effort to secure from Congress, funds sufficient for adequate School 
facilities and the training of teachers. A large-scale building program la an 
obvious necessity in view of the sharp increase in the child population. The 
present shortage of teachers Is disturbing. The solution of both of these prob- 
lems requires allocation of funds from the Federal Government. We urge that 
Congress provide adequate funds to be administered through the States to the 
local communities. 

2. We urge that more consideration be given to special facilities, research and 
staff for education of physically, mentally, and emotionally handicapped children. 
We recognise that effective planning must be done on the Federal, State, and 
local levels. 


\ 
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8. Wo ow that children who luako up the growing, moratory work pattern 
sbpttfd not bo the lofyout children In t)io educational plana and developiuenta In 
the areas where migratory labor la used. 

4. We strongly urge that educators And ways to dcvclop currlculum to Include 
wcll-suporvlaod work-school programs In all communities. These programs will 
thus provide a plan to keep young pcoplo In an educational setting while they 
gain job exiierlenco with full advantages lor counseling and guidance. 

5. Wo commend Uio Fcdoral Government on Its use of surplus foods In' tho 
school-lunch program, ana wo believe It would be beneficial to expand the school- 
lunch program through tho Increased distribution of tho Government-owned 
surplus foods. 

0. Wo bcllevo that (he signing of loyally oaths as a condition of employment 
for teachers |s eh abridgement of civil liberties and will act as a deterrent In 
attracting highly qualified personnel and maintaining high standards In the 
teaching profession. 

7. Wo bcllove State and local governments should work toward the inclusion 
of camping experiences In tho educational curriculum as part of a necessary 
year-round educational experience, 

Mr. Bau.ky. The Choir notes the presence in the committee room 
this morning of a member of the general Committee on Education and 
Labor, the distinguished gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Griffin, who 
has some friends from Michigan. 

Mr. Glumi*. Mr. Chairman, I do linvo a group of six principals 
from Michigan in the room. Maybe they would stand and make them- 
selves knov n : Mr. William Ward, of Paw Paw ; Mr. Hoy Holliday, of 
Grand Rapids; Mr. Vincent McGugan, North Muskogan; Air. Loren 
A. Disbrow, of Rockford: Mr. Robert Fry, of Grand Rapids; Mr. 
Carlo Ilorberi, of Mount Pleasant. 

: Mr. FRBr,iNoiiuYfiK{t. Mr. Chairman, I have also, I think, seven prin- 
cipals from my .State of New Jersey, with whom I had breakfast 
a tow hours earlier. I would also like to introduce them and have them 
stand if they would. It is a very fine group of individuals. 

Would you stand as I call your names? Mr. Gerald F. Hopkins, 
principal, Mountain Lakes High School; Dr. R. T. Jacobson, princi- 
pal, Jonathan Day ton Regional High School, Springfield ; Mr. Robert 
Hough, principal, Arthur L. Johnson Regional High School, Clark, 

N. J7; Mr. M. N. Boubculis, principal, Dunellen High School: Mr. 
Gcorgo A. Oldham, principal, Coliingswood Junior High School; 
Mr. Calvin E. 1 Ingling, principal, PaulsBoro High School ; Mr. Edward 

O. Glaspey, principal, Haddon Heights High School. 

• Mr. Bailey. Thank you, gentlemen. 

’ Mr. Griffin, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bailey. Tho Chair takes this opportunity to announce that 
we have three witnesses to be heard today. , We have also present 
a representative of the United States Chamber of Commerce who did 
not conclude their testimony. If possible, we would like to clear 
the docket for the day. Therefore, let us be as brief as possible in 
not only th? presentations but in cross-questioning the witnesses so 
that we may accommodate everybody who cares to be heard at today’s 
session. ••». . . • . • . • : 

Our first witness this •'morning will be Clarence Mitchell, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

You may further identify yourself if necessary and proceed, Mr. 
Mitchell, with your testimony. • 
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8TATEMENT OP OLARENOE MITCHELL, DIREOTOK, WASHINGTON 
BUREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OP 
COLORED PEOPLE 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank yon, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am director of the Washington Bureau of the Na* 
tional Association for Urn Advancement of Colored Peoplo. I have a 
statement which is brief and, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to read it. 

Beforo doing so, however, I want to say that, although we know that 
you differ with us on what we are about to present, wo nevertheless 
have the deepest respect for your position on this entire matter; and I 
think it is important to say that because during this discussion on 
whether this amendment should or should not be adopted there have 
been peoplo who havo made the charge that some peoplo voted for 
tho amendment simply for tho purpose of killing the bill. 

The record show, of course, that, whilo you opposed the amend- 
ment, in the final analysis when tho amendment was a part of the bill 
you voted for the entire bill bocauso I assume your interests in educa- 
tion for tho children overruled any reservations that you might havo 
had about this amendment. 

Mr. Bailey. Tho gentleman is exactly correct, I am interested in 
the hoys and girls. I care not whether they are classrooms for white 
folks, colored folks, or mixed classrooms. We need classrooms. 

Mr. Mitchell. f might say that, ns a parent and a person deeply 
conscious of tho problems in the education field, I too have the point of 
view that there ought to be classrooms in which children are taught in 
accordance with the principles of law’ and order. 

Mr. Bailey. I thank the gentleninn. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
thank you for this opportunity to nppear before you. We ask that 
any bill for school construction reported out by this subcommittee 
include safeguards that will prevent the expenditure of Federal funds 
for racially segregated schools; 

On July 5, 1956, tlie House adopted by a vote of 225 to 192, the fol- 
lowing amendment offered by Representative Adam Powell to the 
pending school construction bill : 

There shall be no Federal funds allotted or transferred to any State which falls 
to comply with the decisions of the Supreme Court (In the school segregation 
cases of 10M and 1055). 

This language, or some variation of It that accomplishes the same 
purpose, is more urgently needed now than it was a year ago. 

Since the May 17, 1954 decision, at least 97 cases involving segre- 
gated public education have been initiated. , 

The suits seeking admission of children to nonsegregated public 
schools are listed by States as follows:- Arkansas, 8; California, 2; 
Delaware, 9: Florida, 2; Kentucky, 7: Louisiana. 4; Maryland, 4; New 
Jersey, 1; North Carollua, 8; New York, 1; Ohio, 1; Oklahoma, 4; 
South Carolina, 1 ; Tennessee, 8 ; Texas, 4 ; Virginia, 6 ; West Virginia, 
7; for a total of 62.. 

I think it is important to note that Ohio and New York, as well as 
New Jersey, are m that group because the charge is often made that 
this amendment that we propose is a punitive thing aimed solely at the 
South. 
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Tho record, of course, shows (hat It could be useful in other areas of 
the country. 

In 4 States, 6 cnees hnve been instituted indirectly questioning the 
legality of segregated schools by challenging tho validity of bonds and 
tho condemnation of land for building such schools. These States are : 
Florida, 1 5 North Carolina, 1 5 Oklahoma, 1 5 Virginia, 2; for a total 
of B. 

Twelve cases involved efforts of prosegregationists to enjoin or 
otherwise prevent tire effectuation of nonsegregated education. The 
following shows the States and the District of Columbia in which 
these cases arose: Arkansas, 2; District of Columbia, 1; Georgia, 1: 
Kentucky, 1; Maryland, 3; North Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 1; and 
Texas, 2 ; for a total of 12. 

It is important to remember that the celebrated Lucy case — and I 
Imvo included the legal citation for the convenience of the com- 
mittee — (Adam* v. Lucy 223 F. 2d 610, 1056), in which a young 
colored woman was denied admission to the University of Alabama, 
did not arise because of the 1054 and 1065 decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. The plaintiff in that case sought admission 
under a Supreme Court decision handed down in 1050 (Stoeatt v. 
Painter, 330 U. S. 620). 

As long ago as 1038, in tho case of Missouri ea rel Oaines v. Canada. 
(805 U. 3. 337), the United States Supreme Court held that colored 
citizens may not be denied a college education in State-operated 
schools because of race. 

Nevertheless, it is still necessary to resort to court action for such 
admissions in some States. The following are the States and cases 
in which such legal action has been necessary since May 17, 1054 : 
Alabama, 1; Georgia, 2; Louisiana, 6; North Carolina, 1} Oklahoma, 
2 ; Tennessee, 1 ; and Texas, 5 ; for a total of 18. 

Federal courts in Louisiana, on January 17 and January 28, 1057,' 
signed orders restraining Louisiana State University and other State- 
supported institutions of higher learning from refusing to admit 
Negro students. Tho schools were hairing colored students pursuant 
to recently enacted State legislation. 

Suits have been brought against the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People as well as its officers and members 
for the purpose of preventing desegregation. To date, such suits 
have been filed in the following States: Alabama, 8; Florida, 1: 
Georgia, 1 ; Louisiana, 1; South Carolina, 1; and Texas, 1 ; for a total 
of 8. 

The end is not yet in sight but already the cost of the aforementioned 
litigation to the victims of discrimination is expected to reach a half 
million dollars. 

How much is a half million dollars? If one thinks in terms of the 
pennies, dimes, and dollars that those seeking to uphold the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court must take out of their pockets,' 
it is ah enormous sum. If One thinks of the principle involved, the 
suui is small indeed. What is important here is the question of 
whether our country shall live under law or be torn by anarchy. Each 
tinie the collection plate is passed to gather funds for court costs on 
this issue, it is a reproach to the executive and legislative branches 
of our Government. By what logic does our powerful and rich Nation 
say to its colored citizens, even though you have won in a fair content 
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wn ftlmll coni lime to give your lutvc.wnvlca money with which to build 
Illegal w'lmolat By wlmt code of JuMleo doe* one explain the m mud lug 
of bYdortil fmida to Hiippoit delimit Stale* In lhelv program of Hcpara- 
tlon lotacd oo racer 

If, the foregoing represented f ho complete picture, It could l>o 
cmmtlcd m n national disgrace, Hut thut It* not itll. 

Eight State* of th« Union have manned lludr rewmive* for n nmlor 
lowttuU \\\m tho t\)OHtUutlon of tlw I Jolted Staten, A I iiiohI overnight, 
th(\v aw able to paw tvntrlcl Ivo lawn in tho legislature* for tho purpose 
of iieimllxii'ir Individual* nod whole communities that m*«k to comply 
with tho United State* Supreme Court decision In tho school *ogregu< 
non cave*. Three Mutes are Alabama, Florid*, Georgia, Ixmltdium, 
MiwMppi, North Carolina, South Carolina, nnd Virginia. 

In these Metes, committee* of t ho logl*)nl niv* nnd Slat© official* nro 
busily trying to erect roadblocka to orderly compliance with wlmt In 
now tho hnv of tho land. 

Wo a*k tho memtmiw of tho HubeommlUco to note Hint In iUDl tho 
State tAwUlMuro of IsiulsUtm pawed throe oegregallpn bill*, <)m> 
was dewndvd ns n monsuw to maintain uchool mwregat Ion umlor Slat© 
policy power to protect “health, moral*, better education, nnd potico.” 
Another provide* for out ting off State llminclng to nny public school 
that ctiuduatrereoial segregation. 

The ssnm yent\ tho Mimiwippl Stnto legislature mot in n speoinl 
onsMon nud approved n constitutional nmoiulmout which would give 
tho legislature power to alndisli public schools. 

That year, *l#o, tho State of Georgia ndoptod n ooiiNtitutlomrl 
amendment to permit tho establishing of privAto school* for tho pur* 
poaref maintaining segregation. , (low Marvin Griffin pledged thab-~ 
xn'oh' hell or high water rates will net he mixed In (leoraln achoul*. 

Georgia Attorney General Kugeno Cook said ; 

Saerty the tVort rennet he «o naive aa to have failed to talio cognisance of 
the various tdane water consideration In our rcancettvo mates, the solo nlui of 
whtth ate to fnvtlraUs rather than assist, the ImidementatloA (of the decision). 

In IP^Sthc Georgia legislature passed a law making it <i foloyy for 
oshool officials of the States municipal, or county, synlwustospoiju tax 
money for schools m which tho races n w mixed. Punishment is fixed 
at A Avars imprisonment. 

'l oat same year, tho Florida Legislature passed a pupil alignment 
bill to enablo individual comities to maiutnin segregation in public 
schools. 

The Georgia Board of Education adopted a resolution to revoke 
forever the 1 koo so of any teacher who “supports, encourages, condones, 
or ogives to teach mixed classes.” , . 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would liko to submit a? oh 
exhibit some clippings which have been photostated from tho Colum-s 
has, G«r, Inquirer and the Atlanta Journal on that question of how tlip 
State b sewing to prevent teachers from even thinking about tl\o 
implimentation of the Supreme Court, decision in the school segrega- 
tion case. ...... j . 

Mr. Baujet. If there is no objection, the material will be accepted 
for submission in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow)) 
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((‘iiIiumM* (On.) OfHjtiftrf, 10, IMS) 

(Sm Pm’MMW Truitrn Oaui To Hir NAACf' 

II f file hitril liuckumri 

ffeorilft Attorney (Jencral Kngom* (>*iU predioied Into MM nJgbl Chorals, 
teacher* bflufiklhtf l(J the Nalluhxl AwuHulh/h for Him Advancement of (MorwS 
People will resign oi face even l»M I proxwijilnii for injury If limy sign Ihe until 
iCoillred of teacher*, 

Mr. (took was In Columbus to oiioml no o0Jcl«l widcmii* in ihe State to 
youth# from throughout llm Nut Ion nml wwinf fnrHgM countries id twirling fho 
lot f i aiimiuiI Jam* golf tournament, 

110 referred lo ml Inn taken «l yex lorday** lleorgln Hoard of bUhuniUnt in4+l* 
liitf In which flitt hoard rescinded two recent resolution* alined at lemhvtn who 
favor racial Integration In public school*. 

Mr, (.’onto who hurt nrojxmed llw ban on NAAt-f membership for (leorgia 
Kuirhar* after Ihn hoard passed a resolution caU/ng hr rot writ Ion of the Ihwiso 
of any teacher who approved of (ft agreed to teach racially mlaed el a****, read 
ii prepared statement to iho Urn rd yesterday , 

lf« filed a eodo section which require* teacher* In Utk<* an annual onih "to 
tiiitioM. support, nml defend Ihn Constitution and law* of IMm Hint a nml (A the 
United Htatea him! to refrain frotn dlrwfljr # or Indirectly, sfibscrlldi* to or ttneli- 
IriK rmy theory of government or wounmlc* or /rf *oel# if ridAiino* whbb I# fmo»^ 
slstent with Ihn fundamental principle* of pstfMIsm and high Mania nt 
Americanism. 1 ' 

fatal tilKhti Mr# Hook nnM ho doe* not Intend ox attorney genera I "to condone" 
schoolteacher* who ixiy doe* to NAAHP, which Ut turn will limlHote Uw pro* 
ccedlng* In I he Mfnlo which ho will defend. 

I fw rioted NAAOf* leader* ham Mimed Iho rolls of member* In ihiftyi* no that 
there M’ no definite way of knowing how ninny metritor* there ore within tM? 
fltate, 

MfludiSsIslug he la "after NAAOP nod I don’t twrw how I get them/' Mr fUAf 
nnM ft* policy against "our wny of life In the Honth" in torniuint&i In New 
yorlr and Hint lie la hi ra'ftnafffrm to ahow "now* (A the Mggent er/tifrllnitofa are 
member* of the Hornmniifat fronl or^inlx/iilon*/* i 

^ TifnTK mirwxra rmt$ 

Mr (Ut ok fWnted out three fietltlon* for fot/irrnthm have heen flW lf» Clmi 
hrurij |Hhb, ami f/nvndce Va% untie*# while Mill* are pending l/i Pulton (Upuiiy flpft 
agrtihlt the Oidrefaiiy of (leorgla law whord. ■ 

ire noted he hn* b£n nMe to keer# the unit agalnat the ‘ f/nfrerrlty of OeorxM 
I*iw tlchrMil from twlng com|de!f*«l for Ik raonthx 'duo to ttWirdenlllltw" bet that 
If ho Joaca theauU. the aehoof will Mr cloaeti down since Mt/*fe fiin^a cannot Ik? 
uaed (or integrated clrtaar/^orrw/ / 1 

5 The trmcltil atild, howeyer# he la "not expecting NAACP to pfiab thrtr onnw in 
Oeorgla'a rdral counllea f# and noted the fx/wnde* Oontjr petition w*§ xlfnM 
by only flvo Negro famfllea. 


f AtUnt4 (O*.) iooriitt, Anxntt 17' WAV ' ; 

Tfucnuts Wo.x'r IIavcTo ftrok Axy Xfhr'OaTti/ 'ttow-fsra ffAvn f.YrM Puwcur 
Kvt*v fjoiitnAet A« HAmouAJto row "AMr«mA5f rnrvtJ» r ' 

Teaeb^ra will not have to xlgn any new* oath In order to comply with the State 
board of education'* moat recent ruling regarding teacher** belfefir/ State ffcbool 
Superintendent M. D. Collin* aayr 

Dr. Collin* *aid Wednesday thota aat lafactory oath la atttlched to the contract 
that every teacher sign* each year with the county that employ* him. The 
oath is on the back of the contract form. 

After signing the front, the teacher merely turns the paper over and signs ttte 
back, Dr. Collins said. 

The, State board of education Monday tabled two controversial resolutions 
wfeicn [would have directed punitive action against (eacbers who favor decegre*. 
g^flou of the school system, or who Were memhev* of |he Katlonal AssdcUtioo 
for thb Ad vanceidpent of Colored Pe<g>le. ? > 
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Attorney General Rugene Cook tote) the board that present SUito laws and 
regulations could accomplish the purpose better than the resolution. The board 
then asked county boards of education to take over the Job of seeing that teachers 
who favor desegregation are not permitted to work tn the school system. 

It Instructed tbo county boards to get an oath from nil teachers by October 15 
that thev will not subscribe to M any theory of government or economics or of 
social relations which U Inconsistent with the fundaments! principles of patriot- 
ism and high Ideals of Americanism.' 1 

At first there was confusion as to whether a new oath would bo required. 
Then, Wednesday, Dr. Collins called attention to the oath which Is executed 
every time a teacher signs a contract. 

On the back of the contract form, it reads in full: 

•'Before me, an officer duly authorised by law to ndmlnUter oaths, personally 
appeared the undersigned, wno, sfter being duly sworn, says that during employ' 
ment as a teacher In the public schools, colleges, or universities, or in any other 
capacity at an employee of (he 8tate of Georrfa, or any subdivision thereof, 
drawing a weekly, monthly or yearly salary, deponent will uphold, support, and 
defend the constitution and laws of this State and of the United States, and will 
refrain from directly or Indirectly subscribing to or tenchlng nny theory of gov- 
ernment or economics or of social relations which is Inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of patriotism and high Ideals of Americanism. 11 

At the bottom of the oath are blanks for the signature of tho teacher, and for 
the seal and signature of a notary public. 

The signed contract forms are kept Jn the office of the school superintendent 
of each county or independent system. 

Tha State hoard has held that if a teacher signs this oath In good conscience, 
he cannot hold any theories of "social relations*' which are contrary to Georgia's 
traditional policy of segregated schools. 

State board member W. T. Bodenhamer of Tift County said Tuesday, however, 
that he Is not sure the State board has the power to define what "social relations'* 
In the oath means. The legislature wrote the oath In a joint resolution, passed 
March 20, 103 Ik It may be up to the legislature to say wbat It means by the term, 
the board member said. 

Mr. Bodenhamer, In addition to being a member of tho State board of educa- 
tion, Is also a Tift County legislator. 

In addition to the oath on the back of the contract form, Georgia teachers are 
also required to swear in a separate oath that they are not Communists and have 
no sympathy with communism. This was started under the Herman Talmadge 
administration. 

Mr, Mxtohkuu The Louisiana Board of Liquidation of the $tate 
Debt set up a fund of $100,000 for attorneys to fight suits to end 
segregation in publlo schools, 

in i656jthe Alabama Legislature nassed a resolution declaring the 
Supreme Court decision in the school segregation cases was null and 
void. It also adopted a constitutional amendment to withdraw aid 
from or close any school faced with integration. 

Also in 1956, the South Carolina Legislature passed a law forbidding 
employment of NAACP members by the State, counties, school dis- 
trict^ or mmiicipMUli** The NAACP is now representing teachers 
who have been dismissed from their jobs under this statute in South 
Carolina. 

You might say, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that 
that casehas been before a three-judge court made up of Judge Ashton 
Williams. Judge Timmerman, and Judge Parker. 

We lost in the first round by a 2-to-l decision, but I would like to 
call to the attention of the committee this excerpt from Judge Parkers 
dissenting opinion in that case. He said: 

There Is do finding In the preamble of the statute, nor is there any contention 
that It la the purpose of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People to overthrow the Government by force and violence pf to engage Ifc any 
other form of criminal conduct The ofgamtatlon, as Its name implies, IS 
engaged In activities for advancing the interests of colored people and this has-' 
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Involved Its engaging In matters of public controversy *uch as the segregation 
cases, tho results of which have been unpopular in some sections. This, however, 
is no reason why It may be proscribed by law or its members denied the right 
of public employment The right to join organisations which seek by lawful 
means to support and further what their members regard as In the public Interest 
or in tho Interest of a particular part of the public Is protected by the constitu- 
tional guaranties of free speech and freedom of assembly and such right* is one 
of tho bulwarks of liberty and the social progress. The fact that orgprfLEmons 
may render themselves unpopular with the majority in a community Is no reason 
why tho majority may use Its power to enact legislation denying to their members 
the fundamental rights of constitutional liberty. 

Mississippi has established a State sovereignty commission which 
has announced it will employ secret investigators for the purpose of 
halting integration in public schools. 

On May lo, 1950 f a slory in tho State Times of Jackson, Miss., said: 

Tho Stato sovereignty commission today authorised Got. J, P. Coleman to 
hire secret investigators and informants to get all the facts from the enemy camp- 
in tho segregation fight. The commission, created by the recent session of tho 
legislature, was given $260,000 to spend over a 2-year period as It sees fit toward 
maintaining segregation. It was also given broad powers to tubpena witnesses 
and examine documents. 

The organisation would keep an eye on what Coleman called clandestine meet- 
ing* of Negro groups seeking integration, such as the National Association for tho 
Advancement of Colored People. 

The commission hired State Representative Ney Gore, of Quitman County, as 
1U executivo director at a salary of $7,200 a year and voted to offer the job as 
full-time publicity man to lial Deceli, of Rolling Fork, editor of the Deer Creek 
Pilot, at $0,600. 

North Carolina has adopted a so-called Pearsall plan which permits 
the State to maintain segregation through private tuition payments 
and local option school closings. 

I have photostats of those clippings, Mr. Chairman, and there is a 
significant paragraph in one which points out that a man named 
Hicks has been named tho chief investigator. The paragraph says : 

Chief Hicks Is a former sheriff and if he doesn't know how to handle a Job 
such as this, there just Isn't one in the 8tate who does. 

With your permission, I would like to offer those as exhibits, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Baivbt. With no objection, they may bo admitted. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

(Jackson (Miss.) Dally News, May 16. 1050) 

State to Hire 8 egret Racial I n vkstio ato*5— Pbqsers To Aid in Fight To Pr»- 

SERVE SEGREGATION; GrOTTP Ma¥ INCLUDE NBORO 

By Phil Stroups ■ 

The State Sovereignty Commission Tuesday voted to employ secret Investiga- 
tors as “an official arm of State government" who would “serve as the eyes and 
the ears' 1 In the State's fight against racial integration. 

Gov. 3 . P. Coleman, chairman 6f the 12-member group created to assure con- 
tinued racial segregation, told the commission that plans approved by it today 
"will bring this commission Into Its full effect and fruition." 

To carry out its work, the commission elected a foil-time executive director, a 
director of publicity, and "such investigators as the chairman may deem neces- 
sary" to prepare the jBiate’s course of action against court suits to end segrega- 

, "We are not a beleaguered State with our back* to the waU," Coleman said. 
,*1 see ho reason for alarm, frustration, or fntUity. We've got the ball and its 
tip to the opposition to take the initiative." 
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The commission voted to hire Chief h. C. Hick* of highway patrol to bond the 
investigative force that will serve a* (bo "Intelligence corps" against tho enemy 
catniK 

"Clilof Hicks la a former sheriff and If bo doesn't know bow to limitllo a Job 
such M this thero Juit Isn't ono Iti tho Htale wbo does." 

Governor Coleiunn wa« authorized, na chalrmnn of tho commission, *'to employ 
such other Investigators nt salaries commensornle with their duties au< 1 respon* 
slblUttoa" to assist Chief Hick*. Itlckaa* salary would remain tho same as It is 
with tho highway patrol. 

Tho commission elected Representative Key Core, of Marks, ns Its full-time 
executive director at a salary of $7,200 a year, (lore, who served as secretary 
of the old legal education advisory committee, would l>e the mainspring of the 
commission. 'ilo would he the correlator of our operations, ” Coleman said, 
'with full authority to travel and represent tho commission.' 1 

DKCKM* rUBUCITT DIRKOTOB 

Ital Decell, editor of the Deer Creek Pilot at Rolling Fork otid publicity dlroc* 
tor for Governor Coleman ta tho 1065 campaign, was elected director of publicity 
at a maximum salary of $6,500 a year. 

In addition, the commission voted to employ Mrs. 8telln Parham, former 
UKAO stenographer, «a the chief cterlcnt assistant for tho commission at $275 
a mouth. 

Attorney Hugh Clayton, of New Albany, suggested that one of tbo Investigators 
to be employ tHl by tho commission "might even bo a Negro.” 

House Speaker Walter Sutlers and W. 8. Henley, of linxlehurst. constitutional 
law exports, suggested that tho Identity of the "Investigators' 1 , bo kept secret. 

The commission authorised tho fietdmen "to spend what money Is necessary to 
acquire the Information” needed to thwart efforts of Integration, 

The commission was given a $260,000 appropriation by the legislature to 
accomplish Its work. 

Senator Earl Evans, Jr., of Canton emphasised tho "vital and Important rolo 
of tho Investigators," 

NEED FR1KN06 

A« the director of publicity, Henley said, "Wo need to win friends outside tho 
South, and an expert will be required for that Job ” 

The commission did not employ a legal adviser but all of Its 12 members are 
lawyers and the need for legal advice can for the time being be found within its 
own ranks. 

Governor Coleman named a three-member steering committee composed of 
Evans, Henley, and Attorney General Joe T. PAtlerson to make policy to submit 
to the full commission. 

Other members present were: T*t Gov. Carroll Carlin, Senator William Burgfn 
of Columbus, Representatives Joe Hopkins of Clarksdale, W. H. Johnson of Do* 
catur. George Payne Cossar of Charleston, and George Thornton of Kosciusko. 


lack ton (MUM Stats Times, May 15, 1050] 

SovnutxoxfY Unit Voire To Employ Hicks as Prober — Counterattack ok 

Integration 

By John Herbert, United Press staff correspondent 

The State Sovereignty Commission today authorised Got, J. P. Coleman to 
hire secret investigators and informants to "get all the facts” from the enemy 
camp In the segregation light 

The commission* Mississippi's official segregation “watchdog,” voted to hire 
highway patrol chief, I* C. Hicks to head counterintelligence activities against 
forces seeking racial Integration. 

“Whenever there U a petition filed for Integration, 1 ” Coleman said, 4 Nve will 
want to see what the basis Is to it.” 

The organization also would keep ad eye on what Coleman called clandestine 
meetings of NegTo groups seeking integration! such as the Natifl&al Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and the regional council of Negro leader- 
ship. 
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llli ka would send out Inyeallgnters to Intorvlow persons Involved In Integration 
move* lii the courts "to get nil the* facts for n counterattack." Tim rOiwnlMion 
left It up to Coleman to decide liow many men to biro to help Hicks find gave him 
freedom to njK iid n "reasonable" amount for paid hiformnnU. 

1 louse Bpeakcr Walter Hillers suRgcstcd that the Identity of Kick*' assistants 
t*> kept wiret and Iho commission agreed, Attorney Hugh Clayton of Now 
AJtmny suggested that one of the Ir vest I gat or a "might be a Negro. M 

The commission hired Htato Representative Noy Gore of Quitman County na Ita 
executive director at n salary of $7,200 a* year and voted to offer the Job an 
full-time publicity man to Ifni Deecll of Rolling Fork, editor of the Deer Creek 
Pilot, at $0,000. 

In rolling Fork, DeCell sold "possibilities are Hint I will accept" If the post Ig 
offered him, hut lie added ho had not na yet been formally notified of hla selection. 

“I think tho host Itaelf could bo of great aervlcc to Mississippi, and I think it 
could also ho effective In winning friend* across the Nation/* said PCCell. 

DeCell, who la 31, served na director of publicity for Governor Coleman's guber- 
natorial campaign last Hummer. 

He said hla wife would take over operation of the Deer Creek Pilot should he 
leave Ida editor's post. The newspaper has received Htato and National Journal- 
tim awards. 

DeCell, a native of Vicksburg, attended the University of Alabama and the 
University of Mississippi, la ft former commercial artist and professional musi- 
cian. and made three round-the-world trips during his service with the merchant 
marlno from 1 IMS to 1017, including 42 months of sea duty. 

Hicks would move from the highway patrol at his oresent salary. 

The group postponed hiring a full ! Imo attorney to inap legal defense against 
integration efforts because the unidentified lawyer tho commission had decided 
on rejected tho offer. 

Coleman rnmludod tho commission that tho NAACI* had said It would file Its 
flrut suit for school Integration in Mississippi in June, 

When suits or petitions ore fllod against a school district, he said, Investigators 
would start to work gathering Information on tho people Involved for use In 
drawing up court procedures. Ho suggested that the/ also would look for say 
violation of new Btate laws like one prohibiting fomenting agitation to break 
down the State's laws and customs. 

The publicity man would conduct an advertising and publicity campaign In the 
North to give the NAtton the real facts about Mississippi. A swing in public 
opinion fa vorable to southern customs would be the long-range goal. 

Tho commission created by the recent session of the legislature was given 
$250,000 to spend over a 2-year period as It sees fit toward maintaining segrega- 
tion. it was also given broad powers to subpena witnesses and examine 
documents. 

Coleman appointed a subcommittee composed of Attorney Genersl Joe Pat- 
terson, Attorney W. 8. Henley, of Hazlehurst, and Senator Karl Evans, of Canton, 
to supervise setting up the commission's working organisation, Which will be 
headed by Gore, a Marks attorney. Gore was secretary to the ok! legal education 
advisory committee which mapped Mississippi's main defense against school 
Integration. i 

Mr. Mitoheu*. I think the committee might be interested in know- 
ing that when I was last in Mississippi in November I had an oppor- 
tunity to see how this commission works. It is one of the silliest and 
most time- wasting operations you can imagine. For example, there 
was a vustJo behind the curtain in a meeting hall. We were meeting 
in a Masonic temple down there. There were some beautiful curtains 
such ns aro behind the members of this committee. There was a slight 
rustle behind those curtains and it turned out that here was one of 
tho investigators .standing behind the curtain to find out what was 
going on. Wo invited liim to come to the meeting because we do not 
have any secret meetings. ■ We would be liappy to have him. 

Then at a Sunday meeting this group had a car parked across the 
street from where wo were meeting. Instead of coming across the 
street to find out what was going on, they were sitting there with high- 
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powered binoculars just across the street watching what was hap- 
pening in our meeting. 

I cannot understand how the State of Mississippi, which needs 
money for its schools, can afford to waste $260,000 out of the tan- 
pay era’money for that kind of comic-opera operation. 

Virginia passed 23 laws in 1966, including those giving the Gov- 
ernor authority to take ovor an integrated school, reassign its pupils, 
and reopen it on a segregated basis, A series of laws were passed 
making it more difficult for organizations that favor integration to 
operate. 

Perhaps the clearest statement on resistance is given by Gov. Marvin 
Griffin, of Georgia, in his State address delivered on January 16, 1057. 
Hesaid: 


More than 2M year* have passed since the United States Supreme Court, In 
Its decision of May 17, 1061, sought to usurp from State and local government* 
the administration of school affairs. The effect of this unconstitutional and 
unlawful decree has not been felt In Georgia as yet. That fact Is no mere acci- 
dent. The determined and cooperative efforts of a dedicated people, a steadfast 
general assembly, and an administration committed unequivocally toward preser- 
vation of our cherished Institutions — all of these working together have stemmed 
the tide. 

But what docs the Governor of Georgia have to say in the same 
address on the subject of Federal aidt Here are his remarks : 

Georgia has forged Into the lead in the Southeast In many other fields. One of 
the most Important of these Is the fact that she stands first In the 7-State area In 
the total amount of Federal funds brought Into this State In benefits for our 
people under various matching programs. An alert State administration, taking 
advantage of all that Is due Georgia, brought In $©1300,000 Federal-grant pay- 
ments In 1906, exceeding neighboring States in amounts ranging from $16 million 
to $47 million. 

This is a beautiful illustration of thephilosophy of “gimme and git.” 
When funds are being passed out, the Governor of Georgia says “Gim- 
me the lioti’8 shave.” When it comes to obeying tho law, he wants the 
Supreme Court and everyone else who favors integration in schools to 
“git out of the State.” 

The auestion that should trouble each Member of Congress is. Why 
should Federal funds be used to underwrite such open defiance of the 
United States Constitution f 

Seeking an amendment to protect persons against discrimination on 
the basis of race is not new ^7ith our organization. The 1928 annual 
report of the NAACP t states that we were then urging Congress to 
include safeguards against discrimination in proposed education bills 
S. 1017 and H.R. 7, then under consideration. 

The record shows that safeguards were needed. Some of the best 
testimony on this point may be found in a speech by Dr, Buell Gal- 
lagher, president of the City College of New York, and former As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education m the United States Department 
of Health. Education, and Welfare. This may be found oii pages 
A2928 and A2981 of the Congressional Record for April 11, 1966. 
He said this: 

There ate two channels through wblch these funds flow to tbs State*. 

That wgs the funds, of course, for land-grant colleges. ( 

The first derive* from the MorrllJ Act of 1800 and. Its subsequent amen tanents 
ID the Bankhead-Jonee and other amending acts. These funds are administered 
through the United States Office of Education ♦ • ♦ with scrupulous honesty 
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In accordance with racial safeguards written Into the law. But there Is another 
source— and a much larger one — from which funds also como to tbo States for 
land-grant institutions. These funds flow through the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Congress did aot write racial safeguards Into the legislation. Result? 
When these ftiUds reach the States, they go to Jnttltutlons for whitea only. 
Under the old separate but equal doctrine (the Negroes') fair share would have 
amounted to n little over $7 million In the most recent year for which reports 
are available. This la 10 tiroes as much as they actually received under the laws 
where racial safeguards were observed. Nothing has ever been done about 
this. • * • Nothing is being done today and nothing Is promised. Meantime, 
the Federal funds flow to the States, there to be divided so that the Negroes ara 
cheated at the rate of 10 to 1. 


Now that the separate but equal doctrine is no longer the law, now 
that segregation in public education has been declared inherently un* 
equal by the United States Supreme Court, it is even more important 
than ever before that the millions of dollars, proposed in the pending 
hills to be spent for school construction, not be used to perpetuate ana 
extend racial segregation in the public schools of our Nation. • > 

A quostion has Been raised about what Southern colored people 
themselves think. Mississippi’s former Governor, Hugh White, could 
answer that question. He called a State-level biracial meeting in J uly 
of 1964 to get support for a voluntary segregation plan. The plan m-, 
eluded a building program to wipe out what was described as the 
$116 million disparity between white and colored school facilities. 
The colored leaders invited to the meeting by the Governor rejected 
the plan. . • ‘ • it.. . • ■ • . . ■ . 

It is no exaggeration to say that the vast majority of colored citizens 
everywhere would regard Federal financing of more segregated public 
schools as a major national calamity. , , , . ... - . : -y • ,7 

Therefore, we strongly urge that, appropriate safeguards pe in- 
cluded in any, bill reported by the subcommittee. , 

Mr. Bailey. Mr, Metcalf I . ... 

Mr. M etcalf. Mr, Chairman. . ; . . <: ... . ...... : 

Mr, Mitchell, I do not want to get into an extended discussion with 
you. We had a discussion about this question the last time you ap- 
peared before the committee. If you recall, * was also on a subcom- 
mittee studying extension of; Public Law $16 and Public Law, 874 at 
that time. . ' . 

Now,: I have been pqable to determine from your statement here 
whether you are for or against Federal aid for school contraction, . , 
Mr. Mitchell. I think that it is very dear that we are in favor of; 
Federal aid for school construction provided It ingoing to beapent in 
accordance with the law and not U9 ®d for the, illegal purpose of build-, 

in fjS^nMuuu^ Nqw, I recall that when you 'testified the last time, 
before the committee ypu hnade the seine statement about the so-called 
Powell amendment. Are you for or against (he bill that Mr. Powell 
has introduced f ' - • 

Mr. Mitchell, Actually, Mr. Metcalf, we are fqr any bjll jthat ac- 
complishes the purpose of providing aid to the schools, ' I think that 
in that respect we are very much like the chairman. \ ; . 

As I remember last year, vyhen there was a motion to recommit the 

M1 * - il - i — ->f adding some amendment 'which would be , ac- 

hlican side of the Hobse, .the' chairman of this 
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position in exactly tho wimo ns Ilia with tho ono oxcepti.ni that we feel 
that it is a calamity for tlio Federal Government contimmlly to pour- 
funds that are collected from nil tho .States into areas where tho record 
clearly shows that it is going to ho spent in nn unlawful manner. 

Mr. Mktoai.k. So that tho gist of your testimony hero is your state- 
ment on pago 576: 

Why shonld Kvtfprnl bo tnwl to underwrite) open defiance of tho United 

flute* CoruHitullon? 

Mr. Mmuirij,. I would think that would bo n fair statement of it, 
Mr. Metcalf, hut in addition I think tlint tho eommitteo cannot l>o i in- 
sensitive to tho matters that I havo presented horc. It is impossible 
for mo to seo how a fairminded person like you, a former supremo 
court judge in your State, cun look nt what is happening in Georgia 
without having* «omo pangs of conscience on tho expenditure of funds 
in that manner. 

tho witness knows that I havo some misgivings 
ng in Georgia and in other parts of tho United 
States. My approach to it would bo to try to get a little more oduca- 
' tion, a littlo better school for both tho Negroes and white people of 

. * Georgia rather than to keep cllher'of them from attending the schools, 

, , but this is the inconsistency that I wanted to point out : That Inst year 

• - when wo were studying Public Law 81ft where all tho money that goes 

> into the school construction is Federal monoy, not matching but all 

. of it, there was no Powell amendment. Somo of thnt money may or 

may not have gono into segregated schools but you did not appear be- 
fore tho cornmTttoo and domnnd that thnt bo done at that time. 

Mr. Mitciikix. I did not mako a demand because I have long ago 

• learned, Mr, Metcalf, that yon do not got very far with demands, but 

I 1 certainly niado a very vigorous effort to persuade tho members of this 

* eommitteo in my testimony before tho committee. If you will check 

] the record you will find that there was an extensive colloquy between 

’ , Mr. Wier of Minnesota and myself on that question because so far ns 

. our organisation is concerned wo boliovo that all of these grants, 

„ J whether they bo for reads, schools, hospitals, or colleges or whatnot, 

* ought to bo given only if thoso who spend them spend them in accord- 
ance with tho law. 

Mr. MBTOAtr. Havo you been before tho Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to ask them to chnngo the law for the separate 
but equal doctrine for hospitals? 

Mr. Mrrcitux. I think tnat Mr. Haskell, as a former member of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, if ho searched his 
mind on this thing would remember that there is an extensive fiio of 
correspondence over there on our efforts to porsuado tho Department 
that tney should not give funds under the Hill-Burton Act, for ox- 
ample, unless there is a guaranty that tho hospitals so built would b© 
on a nonsogregated basis. 

Mr. Mimiujp. That is not the law. Mr. Mitchell. The law is, as 
requested by your organization, that funds for Hill-Burton hospitals 
be distributed on a separate but equal basis. 

Mr. Mrrciiux. Not os requested by our organization. ' 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Powell sat. there the other day , and, you were in 
the back of the room and heard his testimony. He said that ho, at tho 
request of this organization and other such organizations, had had that 


Mr. Metcalf. Well, 
about what is happen! 
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legislation written into tho Hill-Burton Act. in tho days of separate 
but equal. 

Mr. Mitchki.l. I would like very icbpcctfully. Mr. Metcalf, to sot 
tho record straight on that- in this way : Wo bought tlio inclusion of u 
provision in tho bill which would prevent discrimination in tlio ox* 
pondituroof those funds. 

After that wont through tho legislative mill, what came out was vorv 
different from what wo asked for. What canto out was a provision 
which had a lot of clauses in it which had tho effect of protecting tho 
separate but equal doctrine in those States. 

Wo contend that since tho Supreme Court has outlawed tho separate 
but equal doctrine, a proper application of tho current language in 
tho Hill-Burton Act should prohibit tho expenditure of any funds 
for the building of segregated hospitals. That question is now before 
tho Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in connection with 
a hospital down in Louisiana. 

Mr. Mktoau’. Mr. Mitchell, I would say that there has not been any 
outlawing of tho separato but equal doctrine of tho IlilMlurton or any 
of tho hospital funds. As I read the Supreme Court decisions they 
are based upon tho proposition that a child, Nogro or white, going to 
school under segregated conditions is deprived of certain educational 


school under segregate 
opportunities. 

Now*, that does not m 


Now*, that does not mean that a patient lying in a hospital is deprived 
of certain opportunities to associate with his fellow patients and thus 
deprived of an equal opportunity to recover. Therefore, if you are 
so concerned with principle, it seems to me that you would come in to 
this Congress and insist that that separate but equal thing be reversed 
or that no monoy be appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. MiTcniUA. We did that, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Metcatjv There was not a word r&isod, however, on theTfous© 
floor, as I can recall, about that appropriation when it wont through 
last year. There was not a word raised about tho allocation of money 
under Public Law 815 when that went through the House last year 
although I do recall that you did testify before the committee to that 
effect: and there has not been a word raised about appropriations for 
Hill- Burton hospital money, because I agree with the Members of the 




goes onto the Hill-Burton Act or such amendment as the Powell 
amendment goes onto the School Lunch Act or Public Law 815. it will 
mean the end of those pregrams just ad it meant the end of this Fed- 
eral aid for school construction program and just as it, for & time, 
meant the end of the Reserve program until some compromise was 
reached in the last Congress. 

As far as I am concerned, I believe in building schools. I believe 
in building schools everywhere in the United States and by the propo- 
sition that you have put here you would not build any schools in the 
States where the colored people are mostly located, in the States of 
Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky^ Louisiana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas; and Virginia. You would continue to build schools 
in my State where we only havo a few colored people. 

Mr. MmuiFAu. That would not be the case, Mr. Metcalf, and if 
I may, I would like to set the record straight with regard to some 
of your earlier remarks. I would like to say most respectfully tliat 
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we its An organisation are in total disagreement with your position 
that the Supreme Court has not destroyed the separate but equal 
doctrine all along the way, and I think tnat the record supports our 
position because, since the school decision, there have been casee in- 
volving recreation, there have been cases involving transportation and 
a whole host of things in which the Court has consistently followed 
the doctrine that it laid down in those school cases. We /eel that in 
our system of government all of the work ought not fall on the 
United States Supremo Court. Congress ought to do somo of it and 
the executive branch ought to do some of it All across the board 
from hospitals to highways to schools— and Mr. Pelly even raised 
the question about tne library program — we have tried to get this 
doctrine accepted by the Congress and by executive branch of govern- 
ment Of course, unfortunately, we have no voice on the floor our- 
selves, and there are many, many times when I am sitting up in that 
gallery just smoldering within because no voice is raised on the floor 
about these things; but I think it is very clear that the separate but 
equal doctrine iB wrong and should not be applied in these coses. 

Mr. Metcalf. Let me say to you that I think the separate but equal 
doctrine is wrong, too. ami I think that probably when this legisla- 
tion has been presented to the Supremo Court on the Hill -Burton Act 
they will follow the precedent and logic of tho other decisions; but I 
can see how there might bo a distinction. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Metcalf, you may remember thAt in the floor 
debate you pointed out that you felt that the principle we were seeking 
was a right one and that this was a job of the executive branch of 
government. You felt that the executive had the power and the au- 
thority to rule on this. I agree with you. I think they have, too, but 
they will not unless the Congress authorizes them to do so. 

Mr. Bailby. The Chair would like to ask for a brief interruption 
at this point. 

Our colleague. Congressman Dixon from Utah, has a number of 
visitors here, would the gentleman be kind enough to ask them to 
stand and be recognized t 

Mr. Dixon. Would those from Utah please arise! 

We are most appreciative, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. Wc 
hare here 12 high school principals and our State director of high 
8ohool education with us. We are pleased to come here to express our 
thanks to you, Mr. Chnirman, for your valiant work for Federal aid 
to school construction and for the fine leadership of this subcommittee. 
Wo stand behind you bn the Kelley bill or any other bill you wish to 
bring out. We are a little partial to the idea of reward for effort and 
for equalization because that is what our State plan does and it has 
worked out beautifully in our State; but, regardless, we are definitely 
for you and we want to back you up and encourage you in this fine 
work. 

1 might say that Utah, I believe, make os great a sacrifice in propor- 
tion to her wealth for schools as any State in the Union. I believe it 
is a fraction ovor 40 percent of her total income. We have only 40 
districts in XTtah. We have had consolidation since about 1012. We 
feel that through that organization, which is splendid, by consoli- 
dated effort we get almost doubly effective results from the money that 
is spent- We are very appreciative to you, Mr, Chairman. 
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Mr. Dailey. The Chair appreciates very much the statement of the 
-distinguished gentleman from Utah and, if he will burnish the clerk 
with a list of the names of the high school principals, we will have 
them included in the record. 

Mr. Dixon. We will gladly do that. Wo feel honored. 

Mr. Bailey. Thank you. 

Mr. Gwinn. May 1 ask a question of the gentleman? 

Mr. Bailey. You may. 

Mr. Gwinn. Congressman, has your State in any of its political 
subdivisions, either school districts or State legislature or any other 
body, presented any facts to this committee stating that they wanted 
Federal aid in your State? 

Mr. Dixon. I doubt that we have. We discussed it briefly this 
morning with our Stato supervisor. We talked, too, about a State 
survey that has just been completed which showed that 81 percent of 
the population of our Stato want Federal aid for construction. Wo 
should like an opportunity, I am sure, to present tho results of this 
survey and tho situation with regard to tho need for school buildings 
that exists in our State. 

Onr Stato legislature has before it now at my request a bill which 
would permit the State to take advantage of any Federal legislation. 
I think that tho bill will have no trouble in being passed. 

Mr. Gwinn. Your Stato legislature is proceeding to meet your own 
needs though; is it not? 

Mr. Dixon. Wo need about $17 million a year for school construc- 
tion. Tho 8tnte legislature is trying to secure $2 million for school 
construction. It will nowhere near Keep pace with the needs of our 
area and of course the State has been stricken with drought. We have 
lf> counties stricken with drought that are in destitute condition. 
That intensifies the need for school buildings. 

/For answer to Mr. Gwinn’s oueationj see supplemental testimony 
and statement, p. 1071, part Soft nis hearing.) 

Mr. Hailey. The Cnair might at this time advise the gentleman 
from Utah that, if he cares to submit any material for inclusion In tho 
record' just advise the clerk and have your material forwarded in a 
ninfterof a few' days and it will bo included in (lie record. 

Mr, Dixon. I shall take advantage of that lino invitation. 

(The information reform! to will be available for reference when 
furnished.) • • ‘ 

Mr. Bailey. We will proceed With the regular hearing. 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Mitchell, I want to ask you One more question. 
You said that you had sometimes sat in the gallery and felt the urge 
to express youVself oil the floor and wished that you could do so. I 
hope that this committee will report a school construction bill and I 
hope that I will have an bpportunitv to vote on it on the floor. I be- 
lieve that tho adoption of an amendment such as you propose would 
kill the bill, I believe that it would mean the end of any Federal aid 
for school construction. Still, I would like to hake aid for construc- 
tion for needy ' schools all over the United States, in the South and 
North and East and West. I am going to give yon a chance to tell me 
how you would vote for this amendment under those circumstances. 

If you believed,’ as I didj that this amendment, would kill the bill, 
would ydu *ote for or against the amendment t 

#8025— ST — pt 3 11 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, Mr. Metcalf, I would voto for this amendment 
under any circtiiustnuoes and I would do 80 because I bolievo with all 
my heart that teaching doctrines of racial superiority or promoting 
segri'giitixl schools in just ns dangerous to the future of this country 
and to the welfare of the Nation as n whole hh tho teaching of the 
doctrine of communism or any other foreign ideology that is against 
the principles on which our country ia built. I think history will 
vindicate that position. 

Mr. M»nv\i>\ I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haii.ky. I would like at this jxrint to remind tho witness that 
Mr. Powell, our colloaguo, who test died tho other day in reply to a 
direct question from me, slated that lie would ho opposed to tho 
legislation and vote against it unless tho provision ho was advocating 
wan included in tho legislation. Is that the |>osition of tho witness? 
Would you tnko tho same position us Mr. Powoll said ho would tako? 

Mr. Mitchell, I would not say wo arc taking tho sumo position as 
Mr. Powoll, Mr. Chairiiinn, because our position antedates that of 
Mr. Powell. As 1 indicated m my testimony, since 1023 wo havo taken 
the jmsition that any Federal aid given to the States ought, to carry 
with it a safeguard of this kind and it is just imirassiblo to boo how ft 
would Ik» doing a servieo to law and order or anything else to pass a 
hill which does not havo this safeguard in it. 

Mr. OntrriN. Would tho chairman yield? 

Then you would voto against the hill if tho Powoll amendment was 
not. included. That is what you would do? You would vote against 
Federal aid to education if you did not get tho Powoll amendment? 

Mr. Mitchell If 1 wore privileged to vote on tho floor I would 
certainly bo unnhlo to support a bill which did not carry with it a safe- 
guard against abuses such as tho kind that I havo mentioned in our 
testimony. 

Mr. llAitiir. Mr. Gwinn, do you have quostiona? 

Mr. Gwinn. No; thank you. 

Mr. Hailey. Mr. Frolinghnysen. 

Mr. Frkunohuysen. Mr. Mitchell, as usual I havo been interested 
in your testimony. Wo had some discussion on this subject 2 years 
ago, or was it last year, when you appeared beforo tho subcommittee. 

Mr. Mitchem,. It was last year. 

Mr. Fremnoiiuysen. I am sure you know without my saying so 
that I am very much opposed to racial discrimination or any other 
kind of discrimination, I am sure you know also that I have serious 
reservations about accepting the recommendations which you have 
made to this subcommittee this morning. 

As I understand it from your testimony, you feel that a general con- 
struction assistance program without any amendment Buch as you have 
suggested would constitute a major national calamity if enacted. 

Air. Mitchell. That is correct. 

Mr. Frelinouxitshn. Now, could you tell us why it w ould be a major 
national calamity to encourage ana accelerate the building of class- 
rooms for black, white, or any other ki nds of children ? How can you, 
except as an extreme statement which we must, of course, discount, 
justify such a charm? 

Mr. Mitchell. Tho country at this tijne. Mr, Frelinghuyeen, has 
an opportunity to decide whether it is going to support the Constitu- 
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lion of t ho United States, very much in tho nature of the opportunity 
that it bad at the tiino the slavery question was before tlio Nation as 
a whole. That question is : Now that tho Supremo Court has given 
a decision, are tb? majority of the. people going to get in step with 
that decision and support it as tho law of tho land! if this bill posses 
without a safeguard m it, you ore saying in el feet to tho Governor of 
Ocorgin, to tiio (inventor of Mississippi, to nil those jieople who have 
been tiring colored teachers if tho.v even think about integration or 
promote it, that it is 0. 1C. You can do it and still collect money from 
tlio Federal Government. That is what constitutes tho calamity, not 
tho building of the schools hut tlio fact that the Congress of tho United 
States would go on record ns closing its eyes to these tilings that aro 
happening in certain areas of tlio country. 

Air. Fhkmnoiujyhkn. I have no intention of arguing with you, Mr. 
>1 itched, but 1 do not think that tlio Mein tars of Oongroas are dosing 
their eyes to anything with respect to this. It seems to me that your 
own testimony underlines the very nature of the practical problem. 
I agree with Mr. Metcalf that the amendment will almost surely kill 
tlio will which already lias enough elements of controversy without ft 
racial discrimination 'issue boing t brown in. 

hi iny opinion there is no question but thnt if wo get the proposal 
that voii propose, mid you and Mr. Powell do not oven scorn to agree 
uh to how it should be incorporated into the legislation, it would auto- 
matically arouse those dements of dissatisfaction which you have 
spelled out here today. It seems to me that your testimony itself, 
which points out tho unrest which docs exist in certain oarts of our 
country as tiio result of tho Supreme Court decision, demonstrates 
thnt there is in somo quarters, un unwillingness to respond, in spito 
of tiio Supreme Court decisions. Sinco the people in those quarters 
are determined not to hasten tho changes it seems to me that your 
proposal would just aggravate tho problem. 

In other wonts, though I respect what you aro intending to do and 
your heart is in tho right place, to my mind I must say that I think 
you am not advancing the better interests of our colored citizens by 
suggesting this. I think if it is a valid argument it Rhould be used on > 
nn existing program. To say the least, it should not )>e put where we 
me establishing a precedent and throw off belance wnafc is a very 
complicated proposal anyway. 

Mr. Mitchkix. Mr. Frelinghuyscn, I would like tho record to show 
tlmt we are not simply interested, in advancing the cause of colored 
ixsople. 

Air. Frki.inoiiuvskn. I see no other just ideation for it., 

Mr. Mrronr.i.u We are interested in advancing the cause of the 
Nation because to ns we cannot see how a nation such as ours can sur- 
vive if it is going to tako a schizophrenic position on these things 
where with tho Supreme Court it says, “Wo will not favor segrega- 
tion,” and where Congress says, “We will give you money to build 
segregated schools.” I would liko to say -further that it is not true 
thnt this problem is so awful that it will take a long time to soke. - 
What is happening now is that the good people who want to obey 
the law are being subjected to certain controls which this bill, if it does 
not have a provision m it such as wo recommend, will help to support. 
Look at our neighboring State of Virginia. In Arlington County 
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th<* locfil people ere reiuly mid willing to integrate but the Stato says, 
“If you integrate you cannot get any State money.” 

The same thing is true in Nowiiort Nows. The same is true in 
certain areas of North Carolina. I would wager that in most of the 
South tlieru aro thousands of people, white peoplo who, while they 
might not agree with tho Supreme Court decision, nevertheless want 
to preservo tlieir nubile schools. They want to oboy tho law and if 
doing those two things means that they havo to accept desegregation 
they will do it| hut I respectfully say, Mr. Frelinghuyscti, that your 
view oh this, particularly because you eomo from a Northern State, has 
the effect of strengthening those elements that want to destroy the 
Supreme Court decision ni the South rather than those who want 
to uphold tho Supremo Court docieion. 

Sir. KmiUNoiiUYBEN. Wo seem to bo in a very fundamental dis- 
agreement. In my opinion you aro going to strengthen tho hands of 
tnoso yon want to weaken. Basically tho iinaticing of the schools 
nationwide is going to continue at tho local lovcl with some assist- 
ance from the State and a relatively moderate amount of assistance 
from the Federal Government, As a result, tho withholding of Fed- 
eral aid or the granting of Kedoml aid is not going to hnvo decisive 
effect in those areas that want to continue segregation and are rpluc- 
tant to comply with tho Supremo Court decision. 

In my opinion it would merely rwpiiro a willingness to put up with 
the moderate sacrifice of not accepting Fodornl aid if it wore made 
available under tlioso terms. It seems to mo that you will merely 
aggravsto thoso local authorities which nrc able to react in the si>eciflo 
ways yon mentioned in your testimony. Wo ore not going to get 
any where by doing it, 

Air. Mitciiw.u I want to say thnt I certainly think tho Governor 
of Georgia would bo distressed if ho could not report to his constitu- 
ents as ho has thnt ho got $01 million of Fedoral aia. 

Mr. FRKMNomrrsEjr. I think because of the fact that you are under- 
lining that there is a possibility of withholding Federal aid by Execu- 
tive or legislative action} that the Southern States are going to be 
less anxious to support a Federal program, are less anxious to support 
Fedoral aid if ; .t means this kind of string attached. On tho contrary 
they aro likely to oppose it, I do not see how you can argue that 
because of the conditions developed in tho last year or so that lan- 
guage of this kind is more needed than before. It stems to me that 
as a result of the Supreme Court decisions great advances have been 
made toward eliminating the discrimination which has existed over 
a period of years. I do not see how you can say that tho present 
situation more urgently demands an amendment of this kind than it 
did before. 

Mr. Mrromxi* A year ago, Mr. Frelinghuysen, we had not had a 
Clinton. Tenn., and we haa not had a Sturgis, Ky. It is' interesting 
to note in those communities that, while those people were not going 
out beating the drums for upholding the Supreme Court decision, they 
did at a given time reach the decision that they wanted to preserve 
their schools and wanted to obey the law. I think they are typical of 
most of the South. 

I say again that it is running ont on people like the people of Clin- 
ton, Tenn., if wo say that the persons who attack Federal aid because 
of this amendment are so powerful that we do not dare put tlie amend- 
ment in. I would also like to let the record show that u is not a ques- 
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tion of disagreement between Mr, Powell and myself or our organiza- 
tion and Mr. Powell. I have merely mid that wo are seeking anything 
in tfiis legislation which will give the projicr kind of safeguards to 
constitutional rights. 

Mr. Powell lias selected a particular approach but that does not 
moan that wo aro in a different position, 

Mr. FHKiJNOHUYfir.N. Again, 1 cannot help but feel that tho heavy 
land of tho Federal Government might slow down tho process of a«- 
ustmont and compliance. There is a greater reluctance to reoognizo 
t in parts of our country which has taken place since the Supreme 
Court decisions. I certainly am going to oppose both this proposal 
and the bill which Mr. Powell reforrod to last week 1 do not under- 
stand, again, why thero should not be any agreement as to the best 
method of incorporating this proposal into legislation. 

' You are going back to the proposal which was tho ono we actually 
voted on last, summer, but Mr. Powell apparently fools that that would 
not achiovo his end and he is proposing meshing, in various parts of 
the overall bill, his proposal and substituting his bill for the ono 
which may come out of this committee. 

Mr. Mitchem* Mr. Frelinghuysen, I hope it is clear to nil the 
members of this subcommittee that in our effort to present this posi- 
tion we are trying very hard to say that we want to be reasonable. If 
the Powell pro]>osal is the one that will achieve the end t then that ought 
to be it. If this would achieve the end, this ought to be it. 

'Mr. Fhemkoiutyskn. The least you could ao if you want to present 
a cose is to come up here with a proposal instead of coming with a 
variety of proposals and saying, "You choose.” When wo are more 
than likely to refuse them all, the least you could do is come with the 
one thnt makes the most sense instead of saying, “I have not thought 
about it very much.” 

Mr. Mitch eli* I really hope that you will not let the record show 
thnt I have implied or said that we have not thought about it very 
mtich. We have thought about it a great deal and 1 think, sir, very 
respectfully, that it is not quite sporting even to infer that I have not. 

Mr. Frei.inoiiuysen. Let me ask you a specific question about Mr. 
Powell’s proposal if you thought about it, because I would like to know 
what your attitude is find I would like to snow whether you are speak- 
ing for your organization or giving me your ideas as an individual. 
Mr. Powell proposes in his bill that where there Is sn individual school 
district which is not practicing segregation that that individual 
school district, regardless of how the State feels about it, can be con- 
sidered by the Federal Government- as a State educational agency qual- 
ified to receive Federal money. Would you support a proposal which 
would mean the bypassing of the Stato whether or not it is in favor 
of receiving Federal money in order to allow the receipt of funds 
by a school district which is no longer practicing segregation f 

Mr. Mitchell. We are very clearly on record as an organization, 
Mr. Frelinghuysen. as saying that we think there ought to be a 

S revision under which it is possible to give directly to a school 
istrict funds, and I know what your position is because I heard you 
say it the other day, but I certainly emphatically disagree with it, I 
certainly think that in the case of Arlington County, Va., for example, 
where they are ready and willing to integrate their schools and where 
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there is a court requirement that thoy integrate, there ought to l>c soino 
way that tho Federal Government could giro lliem assistance, espe- 
cially since the State says that it will cat oil State funds if they obey 
the court decision. 

Mr. Fhei.inoiiuysek. With your knowledge of the situation I am 
sure you realize that hy making such a statement and saying that 
yon would Advocate supporting a local school district regardless of 
the Stnto’a views on it t lint you are running into the other basic prob- 
lem with which we are wrestling. That is a question of Federal con- 
trol of our educational system. If we can eliminate, bypass the Stato 
altogether ns a creature which can control its own schools by providing 
Federal money, wo aro certninly changing tho traditional method 
whereby wo have financed and built and controlled our own schools. 
I, for one, would bo very reluctant, oven if wo should have a Powoll 
amendment, to considor allowing such a direct short circuiting of tho 
traditional process. 

Mr. Mitchell. Olio of the sad tilings about this program, Mr. Fro- 
linghuyson, is that wo had to tight so many cliches and ono of the 
cliches is this thing aland Federal interference. We havo in most of 
these bills a provision which says that when tho wages aro paid to 
tho workers it will conform to tho provisions of tho lhieon-Davis Act. 
I am sure there are a whole lot of people who do not like that. You 
have other provisions which 1 am siiro'nre distasteful to [>eoplc in the 
►States. It is a myth to say that tho Federal Government, does not. 
havo a hand in this thing and I think it is a facade really which is 
very deceptive to say that this thing would run counter to such funda- 
mental and deep-seated views almut Federal interference, that tho 
wliolo program would Ih> inoperative. 

Mr. Frkmnohuvsen. I can assure you that the problem of Federal 
control is no cliche. It is a very real one. If wo do not come up with 
the right kind of program there inny well be the domination by the 
Federal Government of our school system and I for one think yon have 
to look very cautiously and not just say this is a cliche and it does 
not matter what kind of legislation is enacted by tho Federal Govern- 
ment. 

If wo do not havo a continuation of local interest and State interest 
and they all turn to Washington for help and they do not care how 
it comes to them, it seems to mo we aro in for trouble. 

Mr. MrrotiKLU You and I know, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that last year 
when this measure was on the floor there were many Members who 
said, “If it does not have tho Risenhower provision in it I am against 
it,” and others said, “If it has tho Eisenhower provision in it I am 
against it,” so that I wonder really whether there are a great many 
who have such on overriding concorn for the children of this country 
people that they want to get this bill passed. 

Mr. Fuklinoiutyskn. It does not mean wo put blinders on and do 
not worry about what goes into the bill, if that is what you mean. I 
think most Members,of Congress would look carefully before voting 
on Federal aid. ■ 

Mr. Mitchell. I would think they would look so closely that thoy 
would seo what would hnppcn in the next 50 or 60 years. 
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.Mr. (inirtTK, You said you did not caro wlmt. kind of Federal aid 
it was. I assume you meant that you did not care how it was written 
as to local control and as to tlio quantity of monoy. 

Mr. Mitchell. If I said I did not care 1 wish to retmetit. I should 
not say I do not care. I would say that wo feel that, if in the wisdom 
of Congress a bill comes up with the Eisenhower formula in it or tho 
Kelley formula or the Powell formula and all tho Congressmen aro 
for it, then that is a good thing bocauso it represents tho combined 
wisdom of tho majority of Congress. 

Mr. Griffin. Put you havo no view ns to which you think is tho 
better system, or in other words, any one of them will do and any 
amount of money. Itecauso, as you know, it varies in tho quantity of 
money from the Federal Government and in tho system of allocation. 

Mr. Mitchell. I havo very strong personal views but it would not 
mean anything. Actually, tho organization’s position is as I have 
outlined it. That is. wo aro for Federal aid, a workable program 
that Congress secs fit to pass, provided it contains tho proper safe- 
guards. 

Mr. Griffin. Yon, of course, realize that many of the reasons for 
tho opposition, ns you havo just stated, aro because there is a difference 
of opinion ns to how* tho Federal monoy should be given down to the 
States and that there is some rather honest differences of opinion about 
whothor there is an abrogation of Federal responsibility and so forth. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am deeply aware of that, Mr. Griffin. Because I 
am aware of it I think it is a tragedy that persons who know there 
are all those underlying factors single out this amendment as the one 
thing that has caused the defeat of tho bill when everybody in Con- 
gress knows that (here are a whole lot of reasons why people do not 
.support it. 

Mr. Griffin. I think that is right. 

Mr. Bajlf.y. Would tho gentleman from Delaware yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana? 

Mr. Griffin. Yes. 

Mr. Metcalf. You have singled it out Mr. Mitchell, In your state- 
ment that you have just made to Mr. Haskell you have said that if 
Congress and this committee in its wisdom in working oh tho bill 
comes up with an amount or a formula or a system of allocation you 
would be for it. The only thing that you would say that you would 
oppose it tlinf, if tho Congress in its wisdom comes up with a bill 
without the Powell amendment, you will bo against it. I am using the 
Powell amendment ns your amendment. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Metcalf, again, to refer to what I said earlier, 
I cannot see how Congress can ignore the two things that are happen- 
ing in tho country today. One is tho Supreme Court handing down 
decisions as it is supposed to do and the others is, sir, people, whom 
I honestly believe represent a minority but unfortunately they are in 
control who are saying, “Wo aro going to defy it.” 

♦Just how Congress can be acting properly by passing a law which 
ignores that situation is beyond me. 

Mr. Griffin. Maybe Congress recognizes that and maybe that is one 
of the reasons they do not want Jo make it a major part. We know 
that from a practical point of view of getting the bill through it is 
going to be pretty close anyway. If you throw in ono more major 
obstacle you make it almost impossible to pass the bill. 
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I would like to ask you one question. It is a general question. I 
would really like to havo your honest answer. Do you believe that 
prejudice, the degree of prejudice, varies with the level of education? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I would say that most authorities seem to 
think that way. 

Mr. Ghiffin. I am asking you. 

Mr. Mitchell. I wasprefacing it in that way because I think that 
the answer, if I gave it from a strictly scientific standpoint, might be 
“Yes.” but my personal experience is that thore are many, many people 
who havo nover been to school a day in thoir lives who havo not had 
any education but who nevertheless nave some very fundamental con* 
cepts about the equality of man and what religious teachings demand 
and they are just ns enlightened or just as tolerant as those who have 
been to school. Certainly our experience at the University of Alabama 
where we had that awful upheaval about one colored girl trying to 
get in shakes the theory that just because people have education they 
are likely to bo more tolerant on these racial matters. 

Mr. Griffin. I was wondering what your views were and your views 
are “Yes,” you do believe that Hie more education the less concentra- 
tion of prejudice.. 

Mr. Mitchell. With the provision that I said about my personal 
experience. 

Air. Griffin. But this is what you believe. I am asking you, do 
you believe this I 

Mr. MmniELU I believe that is true; yes. 

Mr. GwrriN. This being true, whatever we in Congress or even in 
the Statos can do to raiso the level of the education of our children 
should work to your advantages should it not. as a representative of 
a minority group who seeks to eliminate prejudice? 

Mr. Mitchell. If it raises the level of education in the manner 
that is in keeping with our philosophy of government. Honestly and 
truly, I believe mat to teach children in separate schools is the Nazi 
philosophy of government and I cannot see how the mere provision 
of school buildings in which children are taught theories of racial 
superiority or come to believe in racial superiority because they are 
separate, I cannot see how that is advancing the total cause of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Griffin. You realize that there is prejudice in the North as 
well as in the South? 


Mr. Mitchell. I do, indeed. 

Mr. Griffin. Let us assume that you. are for a Federal aid bill and 
therefore you would believe that, through a Federal aid school con- 
struction hill, we could raise the a level of education. Then, how could 
we help but gain? Certainly in the North where there is probably 
prejudice 

Air. Mitchell. I do not concede. 

Mr. Griffin. Let us confine it to the North. 

Mr, Mitchell. Take the North. You noticed that we included 
some cases from Ohio. We included some cases from New Jersey 
and I think there was one from New York in which colored children 
were kept out of certain school areas because of a districting program 
which was challenged. I do not see how it is helpful to say to Engle* 
wood, N. J., which was one of those communities, that, “Of course we 
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are going to give you some Federal money to build schools oveh though 
you are using your school authority to segregate colored children in 
the manner that you have done.” 

Mr. Gmitin. I think you have made this position very clear. I 
am just saying that, if through Federal aid you are going to improve 
the educational level within the particular State in the North, then 
this would help your major problem of prejudice although, granted, 
it would not attack it in the head-on fashion in which yOu would like 
to see it attacked. _ I am not going to arguo whether yon are right 
or wrong, but I object to the position that you and Mr. Powell take 
that you are going to vote against the Federal aid to .education bill 
if you do not got your Powell amendment. This, to me, is voting 
against your own litUer interests. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would very respectfully say that I cannot see how 
you could possibly reach that conclusion in view of the facta. It 
certainly is not helpful at all, it seems to me, if people who say they 
are going to defy the court and defy the law, that they are going to 
put teachers in jail and do all sorts of things can get money Just Tike 
those who agree to obey the law. I do not follow that. 

Mr. Griffin. You have stated what you believe and I think there Is 
an honest difference of opinion. I hope that you will not think our 
positions are unconsidered in our best judgment. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would heartily like to say for the record that we 
are grateful to all of the members of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Bailkv. Mr. Gwinn has one question. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Mitchoil, I am trying to understand your philoso- 
phy of the power of government. Do I understand you to mean by 
your answers that, if tho Government has the power to take from 
the people by taxes their property and transfer it to needy schools, 
it has also tne power to put whatever conditions it may put in that 
gift! 

Mr. MrrctiELL. That is exactly right, Mr. Gwinn, and I not only 
think it has the power, but I think it has the duty and obligation to 
see that those funds are spent in a constitutional way. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then you are not in favor of irresponsible Congresses f 

Mr. Mitchell. I would not want to be in a position of passing judg- 
ment on Congress. I would merely Bay that I would certainty hope 
that all of the Members of Congress would prayerfully and thought- 
fully approach this problem and yoto in a constitutional way. 

Mr. Gwinn. I unaerstund. If it takes that money by force from 
other people, it must in the very nature of the thing exercise the 
responsibility as to how that money is spent? 

Mr. Mitchell. I cannot see how Congress can be keeping faith with 
the whole country if it approapriAtes money from New Jersey, New 
York, and other places to be spent in an illegal manner in other parts 
of the country. >-■ 

Mr. GwiNN. Then would you say with me, and I would like to 
join you in this, that when people put out this cliche, as you say, 
“Federal aid without control, then they are just saying in other words, 
“Federal power without responsibility’*? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I would just say Federal generosity without 
responsibility. • > 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. 

Mr. Bailet. Has the gentleman concluded? 
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Mr, Gwinn. Federal generosity with: other jwopla’s .money and 
without responsibility. That is better. I thank you for tho amend- 
ment. 

Mr, Baitur. The Chair is not going to ask tho quest ion of the gentle- 
man from New York but I will always be curious to know whether 
ho would vote for the legislation oven if the l’owell amendment is 
included, 

Mr. Uwxs.s. I can conceive of the possibility but I hardly think 
that is likely. 

Mr. BAit.nr. Before we conclude with tho present witness I would 
like to reitorate my statement of 2 years ago when you Appeared before 
the committee, Mr. Mitchell. 1 am just us convinced that I am right 
today as 1 was right in my position 2 years ago. If you recall, I said, 
that when tho Supreme Court in 1051 and again In 1055 decided that 
there should be no discrimination against minority races insofar as it 
concerned segregation in our schools, that the Court then put your race 
on an equality with everybody clso in this country that lmd boon enjoy- 
ing the freedom of the courts. In other words, you have equal oppor- 
tunity of the courts with all of the rest of tho American people regard- 
less of what group they may be.' 

Now, I went ahead to say that I did not believe that it was the 
function of tho Congress to pass legislation to punish anybody. Your 
proposal would punish 8 States, or 0, that you have mentioned for 
tho simple reason that you would withhold Federal grants made to 
all the other States from thoso particular States and thereby punish 
them for failure to 'comply with the decision 1 of the United States 
Supremo Court. My {wait ion Is that it is the function of tho Con- 
gress to pass legislation that will bo beneficial to all tho people and 
bear equally on all of tho groups representing onr citizenship. Now 
for us to comply with your requost you are asking us to pick up n 
minority group and say to the pcoplo of tho United States, "Here is a 
group that, needs special attention over and above tho fact that they 
have equality in the courts along with everybody else.” 

It is the function and business of the courts to punish, not the 
function and business of the Congress of tho United States.' We 
should nover pass punitive legislation. If there nro conditions which 
arise us a result of tho Congress passing this legislation, you have the 
same rights in tho court os everybody else and I do not believe you 
should ask more than that privilege of equality. 

You have cases by tho hundreds pending in the courts now and it 
appears to me that that is the proper procedure, not to ask tho Con- 
gress to punish somebody for failure to do something or oven to 
anticipate that they will not do something in the event the Congress 
passes this legislation. 

My position is* just the same as it was when wo voted on the bill 
a year ago and when wo held hearings 2 years ago: That I believe 
you can accomplish your purpose without resorting to asking the Con- 

f tress to punish anybody in anticipation of their failure to obey the 
aws of the Congress. 

You will recall that so far all we have is a Supreme Court inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. Thero has beeh no legislation passed 
In this field of education. If the Congress does pass one and it is 
not satisfactory to your group you have tho freedom of the Court 
just as everybody else has it. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, there are two men in yOur State for! 
whom I have groat respect. One of them is a former member of your . 
Stato legislature, Mr. T. J. Nutter, who is a close friend of mine,,' 
and the other is yon. 1 certainly oould not differ with you more 
strongly than I do. but I certainly could not reapoot you anymore- 
tlinn 1 do. I would say that it hurts deeply when you make tliOi 
statement that we aro seeking some special favor because that is noti 
true and it has been picked up by tlio enemies of progress in the: 
Held of civil rights ana paraded around as an example of . what those 
like yourself who are liberals in those racial matters think. 

I would say too that the poor and the rich aliko have the right to 
sleep under bridges and beg for bread. In this situation we as an • 
organization, became we are carrying most of the work in this, must 
assemble the funds with which to carry on this light iii the courts- 
and wo are doing it. We will continue to do it. no matter whether 
we get this amendment or not but arrayed against us is all of the: 
strength and power that the Southern States can assemble, as has 
been set forth in my testimony. They can go into the tax till. They * 
take the money that is collected from the colored and white people 
alike for the purjioso of lighting us in the courts. It is just impos- > 
sihle for me to see how you could reach the conclusion that we are. 
asking for some «i>ecial advantage when wo say that Congress has 
the power, tho duty, and the obligation to Uo something that will r . 
stop this condition. ' 

Mr. Bailey. You are still of the opinion that we should pass 
punitive legislation? 

Mr. Mitchell. I would riot describe it as punitive legislation, Mr.; 
Chairman. I would describe it as legislation which recognizes the 
constitutional principles on which this coiintry is based. 

■Mr. HAii.nr. Whose business is it to interpret the Constitution? - 

Mr. MiTOiiEtn. The Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Bailey. That is what they have done. Why askiany, mote? 

Mr. Mitchell. Wo only ask that their interpretation bo uphold : 
by tho Congress and not ignored. 

Mr. Bailey. It is the business of the Congress to pass legislation : 
and the business of the Supreme Court to interpret that- legislation as 
regards its constitutionality. » 

Mr. Mitchell. And certainly Congress does not abrogate its right 
to act in many, many fields regardless of what the executive branch or 
tho Supreme Court or any other group might do. To be realistic, Mr. 
Hailey, and I know you are a man who can look a fact in the face, what 
wo are confronted with hero is a great majority of people of a country 
saying that they want Federal aid. They want some kind of assist- 
ance. On the other hand hero are a small number of people who 
happen to be colored asking for a safeguard arid tho main reason why . 
wo have difficulty in getting this safeguard is. because we cannot 
muster the strength. Wo do not havo acccss to the channels of public 
communications and all there other things that the other groups have. 
The other groups are willing to let us be ground under because we 
represent a weaker group in tho population than those who come from . 
the defiant States. Nobody says anything about the fact that these ; 
defiant States would kill the bill. - . 4 - , 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Chnirinan, Mr. Mitchell that is a most unfair 
statement, as far as the members of this committee are concerned who ; 
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have uniformly supported you and your race and your organisation in 
civil-rights legislation, that we are discriminating against you because 
you arc a weak group. 

In my State I doubt If there are very few colored voters, and I have 
uniformly supported the legislation such as you have put up for civil 
lights whenever I felt that it was for the benefit of your people. 
I doubt if those 60 voters vote for me when it comes down to voting 
because they are so captured by the Anaconda Co. and the Montana 
Power Co. that they vote against me. 

Still, I am going to continue to support you and your group and 
your race and your association on this civil-rights fight but I am not 
going to continue to support you when in my opinion you are taking 
a narrow and a biased and a prejudiced view that is going to hurt 
education all over the United States and. agreeing with my friend 
from New Jersey, even hurt the people of your own race whom you 
are trying to advance. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would say, Mr. Motcalf, that we are aware of your 
help. We are grateful for it and we hope we will always have it but 
we certainly cannot agree that you have given a proper construction 
of our motives or what is at stake here in the thing that you have 
just said. 

Mr. Metcalf. That is quite all right, but what I am auarreling with 
you about right now is that statement that Members of this Congress 
are discriminating against you and your organization because you are 
small and you are a minority and do not have the votes. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would say, Mr. Metcalf, that I think the record 
would support that statement. 

Mr. Mitcalt. The record will not support it as far as the gentleman 
from Montana is concerned and as far as tho members of this sub- 
committee are concerned, and I do not beliove that the record will 
support it as far as any Member of Congress is concerned. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would just like to explain why I said it. I Baid it 
because 1 know that there are Members who will not support this bill 
if it does not contain certain things that they think ought to be in it 
and we feel that there ought to be the same kind of compulsion not 
to support a bill which has an open door for discrimination when it 
does not have this safeguard. 

Mr. Bailet. Thank you, Mr. Mitchell. We will give due con- 
sideration to your position in this matter. 

The Chair would like to call as the next witness Mrs. Paul Blan- 
shard. Washington representative of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 

You may further identify yourself to the reporter and proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. PAUL BLANSHARD, WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Mrs. Blanshard. My name is Mrs. Paul Blanshard. I am the 
Washington representative of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. I appear today for the fellowship and its legislative com- 
mittee of which Mrs. Richard Neuberger is chairman and includes 
Mrs. Paul Douglas, Ted Silvey, Bass Weston, David Williams, and 
myself. Our organieation is a social action unit of the American 
Unitarian denomination. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to interpolate, if I may, from my short 
statements to say that I find myself in a very unhappy and very dis- 
maying situation in appearing after Mr. Mitcholl who is a very good 
friend of mino and taxing a position that is on the other side of the 
fence from him. 

I agree with so much that has been said by the various members 
of the committee tliat civil rights legislation and a Federal aid for 
school education bill must be separated. 

Our organization through myself appeared before both the Senate 
a«nd House committees on the civil rights legislation and I think 
probably this is the only legislation that is coming up before Con- 
gress in which Mr. Mitchell and I would find that wo are on different 
sides of the fence. I feol basically that we are on the same side of 
the fence because he wants education for all children just as much as 
I want it and just as much as members of your oommittee want it. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice has a long hiBtOry of 
support for Federal aid to education. Now it appears that everyone 
Is on the bandwagon. The Gallup poll shows the country 4 to 1 in 
favor of Federal aid. The question today is therefore not Federal 
aid but how much Federal aia. 

The United States Department of Education has reported' that the 
country is 150,000 classrooms short of requirements. Nearly 8 million 
pupils are assigned to half-day or double-shift sessions because of 
overcrowding. My organization has associated itself with the Con- 
ference on Federal Aid to Education which includes about 28 national 
organizations. As educators are asking tiie Federal Government to 
provide from $3.5 billion to $0 billion a year for publio school construc- 
tion, the Kelley bill asks for only $3.6 billion over a period of 6 years. 

I appear today to urge the committee to report out the most generous 
bill possible. Why should not Congress think of the education of our 
children in the same grand and generous terms as it thinks of the mili- 
tary security of our children ana our country f ; 

For the record I wish to insert the following resolution passed at 
the 131st annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association. 

Whereas modern education has become so complex that teachers cannot cope 
with the problems presented by tbe targe number of students many are required 
to teach ; 

Whereas there is an InsuOlclent number of qualified teachers to fill existing 
positions, not to mention those needed to reduce tbe pupil-teacher ratio ; 

Whereas present salaries and teaching conditions do not attract a sufficient 
number of young people of superior ability In comparison with those going Into 
more highly paid occupations ; ' 

Whereas the great need for special services needed by a large percentage of 
all schoolchildren, but particularly by thp gifted, mentally retarded, socially 
maladjusted, and physically handicapped, cannot now be met; 

Whereas thousands of additional ctassrooms are required to bouse the greatly 
Increased school population; 

Whereas these needs have assumed emergency proportions in most parts of 
the country: . . 

Whereas the meeting of all these needs will necessitate tbe allocation of sub- 
stantially larger sums of money ; and 

* Whereas our present prosperity may depend upon a uniformly well educated 
producing and consuming public for Its continuation, and our national survival 
may depend upon adequate numbers, qf engineer* and scienUstsand those trained 
fa the hum&hltles : Therefore, be H ' ’ ' / , i 

Rctotved, That Unitarians bc.urged to devote their energies in the Community, 
State/ and Nation to securing sharply increased hi locations of funds for the 
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mipbort o t public *ohooK by all Uvcta of gor? ruincut, oven tlioygh it may re* 
milt In aubatanllally Increased taxes! 


That is the end of the quotation of the resolution. I want to add, 
•Mr, Chairman, if I may, just this: That in thethiugs that have been 
said this morning and in other hearings I think it has not been pointed 
out that the passage of a Federal aid to education bill without the 
•Powell amendment or a comparable amendment means that we are 
really having democracy in education by the majority because Federal 
aid will mean that tho majority of schools in our country — and the 
majority of schools do not practice segregation — will be getting Fed- 
eral money and will be doing exactly what was pointed out by one of 
your committee members. They will bo raising the educational level 
of our country, which will in turn help to end segregation in our 
country. 

Mr. Bailby, Do you have any questions? t ; 

• Mr. MrroAUF. No, Mr. Chairman, but I am glad that tlio witness has 
followed Mr. Mitchell and has in addition to her prepared statement 
made that statement on her position on the so-called Powell amend- 
ment, , i 


Thank you. 

Mr& Blanbii ard. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Bailby. Mr, Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinh. Mrs. Blansbnrd, in your “whereas” recitals in your 
statement you cover a good deal of fnctunl material about teacher 
shortage and classroom shortage and the crisis in schoolrooms. Would 
you mind telling the committee what is the source of your information 
about classroom shortages} 

Mrs. Blanshard. Yea. I would say, as 1 said in the ilrst part of my 
testimony, that much of it was received from tho Fedoral Department 
of Education itself. 

Mr. Gwinn. From tho Federal Department of Education ? 

Mrs. Blanshard. That is right 

Mr. Gwinh. You are familiar with their circular No. 490 that they 
put out on this question of shortages} 

Mrs. Bmnsiiabd. Jb that tho cost recent one} 

Mr. Gwinh. That is tlife most recent one, the large ono. Yon have 
seen it! 

Mrs. Blanshard. Yes. 

Mr. fl wiNN, Is that the basts of the information that you have f 

Mrs. Blanshard. That is not the basis of the resolution information 
because this was prepared by the Unitarian Association, and passed 
last year, In May 1958. 

Mr. Gwihh. Was your sburee of information any different than the 
United States Office of Education} 

Mrs. Blanshard. It would be from the various educational organi- 
sations also. I do not think there is anybody on your committee Who 
questions the fact, that there is a terrific shortage of schoolrooms in the 
country. 

Mr. Gwihh, That is just the question we are trying, to resolve • If 
we were as sure as many of the witnesses for this seems to be we would 
not have to hold these hearings possibly. That is just what I am try- 
ing to get aUWhere are the facta? , . 

MreTBLANsHARO. Well, you havethem in the sheet before you. 


\ 
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Mp. Gwxnn. That is the sheet that you rely upon in yotir testimony f 

i r .i n. tir.ii r t i t t .1.: * .1 il l.. 
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Ur. Fkkmnqhvysbn. You underatAnd that the defense spending is 
presumably for the security of our country, and if we cut it by $6 
billion, we might leave serious gaps in our appropriation. 

Mrs. Blanbhahd, I should correct that by saying not by $9 billion 
but by the difference between the President's program and $0 billion. 

Mr. Frkmnoiiuysbn. The President's program over a 4-yenr period 
adds only $1,300,000,000, so that in effect ft is $0 billion additional 
that you are proposing to spend. . Coming from Vermont, I imagine 
you feel strongly that there aro real prossurcs to economize where we 
can and not to find other ways of spending perhaps $0 billion a year, 

Mrs. Ih.ANSiiARD. Exactly. 

Mr, Fukmnqiioysxn. That brings me to tho other aspect of your 
proposal. I imagine that you will agree with mo that tho problem that 
wo are confronted with as a subcommittee and with which Congress 
eventually will lie confronted is not just a question of how openhandod 
the Federal Government can lie. It is not a simple question of goner* 
o«ity or can \ve afford to do thus. I hope you will agree that It is also 
important that we take a good look at the kind of program so that the 
kind of program wo adopt is perhaps more important than the dollars 
that we may appropriate or at least equally as important. 

Mrs. Bmnsiiard. Surely. 

Mr. FRKMNoiurYSKN. 1 wonder if you would think also that the $0 
billion program may so disrupt or reduce local effort or State effort 
that it would result in a complete taking over by tho Federal Govern- 
ment of all construction of sellouts rather than an acceleration of what 
has lioen done at tho local level. 

Mr, lh.ANHiiAKD. Well, I had not thought that it would do that. 

Mr. FaKt,iKoitiTVSRjr. I wondered if you had thought about it be- 
cause there again I think wo liavo to. proceed cautiously for tho very 
reason that 1 assume yon will agreo wo would like to continuo at least 
ns much local effort as there has been, and increase it if we can. 

Mrs. Buansiiard. That is precisely why I said in my testimony that 
we hoped tho bill reported out would bo as generous a possible. 

Mr. Fhki.1 noh u vsR.v. But the generosity of the Federal Government 
may reduce the local effort. 

Mrs. Bmnsiiard. Heduce tho local effort 1 I think not. 

Mr. Fruunoiioyskn. A $6 billion program may mean that any 
community in the land would say. ‘‘You can build tne sohools and we 
will not make the effort ourselves.” To my point of view that is a very 
good reason why we should not give serious consideration , to any 
proposal such as you are making. 

Mrs. Boansiiard. I was saying also that the money put up by. the 
Federal Government for school construction will release other money 
in tho State for improvement of the training of teachers and the rais- 
ing of teachers' 6afarie& 

Mr. Fikunoiiuysk.y. In effect, you are suggesting that the Federal 
Government step in and build the Nation’s schools and that will release 
money for them to use for other. purposes,. . .! 

Mrs, Bmnshard. I think, that would be fine. 

Mr. FarxTKoiixnrsRN. Youwould like to see the Federal Government 
take oyer all construct Ion regardless of the capacity of the community t 

Mrs. Bmnsiiard. Not of the capacity oftho community j no.. •,:> 

Mr. Fr«14Kohuysrn. I thought you said it would be fine if the Fed- 
eral Government took over the construction of .the Notion’s school*; 
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Mrs. Blansuard. I said that would release the money for these 
other things. None of the bills are going to say that the National 
Government should put up all the money for the construction of 
schools. 

Mr. Frelinouuvbbn. Actually we are building more titan $2ty bil- 
lion worth of schools now. If the Federal Government puts in $0 
billion you are not thinking that there is going to be additional money 
spent at the looal level f 

Mrs. Blansuard. The figures are too high for me. 

Mr. Frelinouu yskn. Those are the figures, and I am asking whether 
you think there will be any local spending if we spend $6 billion when 
wo are now building at a record rate of billion a yoarf 

Mrs. Blansuard. Which is inadequate. . 

Mr. Freunohuyskn. But I am saying that if we more than double 
the present rate of spending in the form of Federal assistance) you do 
not think that there would bo any local program of construction left, 
do you! 

Mrs. Blansharo. Probably no*. 

Mr. FftfcUKOiitnrsBN. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haskkll. I have just one question. 

If there is no Federal-aid bill in Vermont, will the State legislature 
take care of your classroom building needs! 

Mrs. Blansuard. I do not believe it would take care of all of them/ 

Mr. ILaskull. Could I ask why? Do they not have enough concern 
for the education of their own children ? 

Mrs. Blansuard. Indeed they do, but Vermont, as you know, is an 
extremely poor State. ' . ' 

Mr. Haskell. You do not think they would set a high enough prior- 
ity to build the schools for their own children ? 

Mrs. Blansuard. So far they have not 

Mr. Haskell. You do not think they would? 

Mrs. Blansuard. In time, just As in time I do not think we will 
have the problem of segregation in the schools. 

Mr. Haskell. But they will not do it in 6 years? 

Mrs. Blansuard. Our problem in Vermont ifc in a sense, not so 
much more actual school-room space as it is the building of consoli- 
dated schools. We have the one-room schoolhouse problem in Ver- 
mont. That is our great problem. 

Mr. Haskell. Does not Federal aid retard the consolidation of 
schools? 

Mrs. Blansuard. Oh, no. 

Mr. Haskfxl. Do you not think that because the Federal money 
would become available to the districts that it would tend to leave the 
districts apart longer than having the necessity force them together, 
because we had some pretty strong testimony that the opposite would 
be the case. 

Mrs. Blansuard. Indeed not because I am sure in Vermont that 
the schools that hAve hot consolidated ; hive not been consolidated 
largely, because ft would mean such an increase in taxes and the 
farmers in Vermont are just too poor to take on this increase in taxes. 

Mr. Haskell. The consolidation of school districts would increase 
the tax. burden f> * • / 

Mfs. BLAksHARD/ I Should sA^it would. 

$8025— 37— pt 2 IS 
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Mr, Ha*kixl. Why! In Hint bocnuM f hoy would amuhm tliclrown 
obligations mid Imlhfmoro schools! 

Mt*. tliiANMiAiu), They would build lo*a school* but would have to 
build new schools. 

Mr. Haskmj.. If they build lex* school* bow would t hoy increase 
the tax burden! 

Mr*. Ib^NMtANi). Tboy nro building ouo school where they bad 7, 
but tbe building of the school in n terrllle liuiuiclnt problem. You 
have the one* room school house* without sanitary facilities nnd nil the 
things that should l>e in a ncliool. They ntill go on. If wo had Fed- 
eral aid wo could have mow consolidated schools having the kind of 
equipment that schools ought to have. 

Mr. (Inirm. t liavo no 'questions. 

Mr. lUtt.RY. May \ take this 0 |>|M>rtunUy to thank tiro Indy. I have 
just one comment, to make. It is refreshing to the Chair to liavo somo 
witness come along and speak in the interests of tho boys and girls. 
There lias l«een too much consideration of tills legislation from the 
standpoint of dollars involved and profits. I mil glad to get back 
to the witness who is thinking ulmut tho welfare of our American 
boys and girls. 

Mrs. ntaNsii.\Ri». Thank you very much, Chairman Hailey. 

I appreciate annearing liefore you. 

Mr. Haii,»;y. The next witness is Mrs. William Hilary of the New 
York State Ketleralion of Women's Clubs. 

Mrs. Shary, will you try to siimninri/.o your remarks us mnoli ns 
IH^sible so that we will l*> saved having an afternoon session. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. WILLIAM S. SHAKY, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 
STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S 0LUB8 

Mrs. Shaky. Honorable Chairman Hniloy nnd gentlemen of the 
committee, this is a summary of the report of the president of tho 
New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mis. William S. 
Sharv, to the Sulxonmiittee on Education and tabor, Washington, 
I). O., February 20, 10N7. 

At the 1050 Annual Convent ion of tho New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clulis, held In Binghamton, November 12-1 A, 1050, (lie 
following resolution was reaffirmed. 

It reads as follows: 

Kuf.m Ate vo Kncr aiiom 

Whereas our Senators, Representative*, and the Kenernl public are betu* 
requested to extend Federal aid to education; nnd 

Where** rmnt* of money derived from Kedcral taxation merely disguise the 
east hat da not lessen the ultimate burden upon oor national economy; nnd 

Where** federal grants tor education logically may result In Federal control 
of education: Now, therefore, be It 

Jteaofrrd. That tho New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs In conven- 
tion assembled, November 1W2, affirms Its beliefs In our traditional American 
principles and policies of State ami local rapport and control of, and respoo- 
stbUlty for. relocation, and urges the Congress to reject provisions for Federal 
akl to education; and be It further 

Jtreetref. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to New York State 
Representatives In Congress. 

Preseated sad approved toys 

Tbs Rasoumoxs Oouurrrn, 

Mrs. Hanr F. Srsno, OAutrmos. 
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In tho Now .York Stato Federation of Womon’s Clubs after 4 
yearn it resolution dies and thin whs, of couinc, hh you hear by the 
resolution, pimmled November out) lb wm reaffirmed in 1950. 
Tho Now Yolk .Stale Federation of Women’s Clubs strongly onpasoe 
Federal aid for education. Our ]>o*itioii is based on the following 
facto : 

First, overy Federal-aid program costs tbo i>eoplo of New York 
Slate nioro in Federal tuxes tliim this State gets back in Federal Aid. 

Second, if tax money is collected in Now York and spent for school* 
in other States, it would enable those States to build their school* 
partly at our expense and thus keep their own taxes low. 

Third, when other States and their localities aro able to keep their 
own taxes low compared with the high taxes in New York State, they 
use the hire of those low taxes to induce business and industry to move 
from New York State or to locate their new plnnt* and factories in 
thoso States instead pf Now York. 

Tho taxpayers of Now York Slate pay heavy State and local taxes to 
provldo tho best-supported schools in the Nation. They should not be 
required to pay still hlghor Federal (axes to help support schools in 
other States so that those States can keep thoir own Slate and local 
taxes lower Ilian ours. 

Iloro’s an idea of what Now York Is up against: 

Fifteen States do not levy a corporation income tax, and 13 of these 
15 do not levy a personal income tax either. In addition, 10 other 
States, although they tax thoir own industry, will grant 5- to 10-year 
business-tax exemptions to linns in New York and elsewhere which 
iiiovo to or expand within their borders. 

Now, let us wo how this tics in with Federal aid. 

First, if tax money is collected in New York and spent for schools 
in other States, it would enable those States to build their schools 
partly at our expenso and thus keep their own taxes low. 

Second, when other States and their localities are able to keep their 
own taxes low compared with tho high taxes in New York State, they 
uso the lure of those low taxes to induce taxpaying, jobmaking busi- 
ness and industry to move from New York State. 

Monetary considerations aside, however, another danger is inherent 
in Federal aid : It could lead to Federal control. 

Mr. Baii.by. Will the witness permit the Chair to interrupt at this 
point. That argument you just made there is one of the best argu- 
ments for educating the people in the rest of the country so that they 
will not pirate your industry. You ought to educate them to have 
different viewpoints. - 

Mrs. Shary. Thank you, sir, I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Baimt. I said that we should educate them to have a different 
viewpoint and they should not try to raid the industry of the State 
of New York. by offering tax-free exemptions and other inducements 
such as low wAges. It )8 all a question of education and I say you 
are making a good argument for Federal grants-in-aid to take care 
of some other sections. I was speaking more or less facetiously. 

Mr. Gwink.' Mr. Chairman, on that aijpunent, the higher you 
educate the people the greater will their raids be, according to some 
testimony. They will be able to raid us more because they will be so 
highly educated at our expense. 

Mr. BAii.Br. You may proceed with your statement. 
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Mrs. Smart. When Congress a few years back checked on whether 
Federal control over vocational education— in effect sinco tiie end 
of tho First World War — had rcenlted in Fedoral control, it came up 
with an emphatically affirmative answer. House Document No. 62l» 
of the 76th Congress, 8d session, put it this way : 

Tho conclusion la Iucsca|>ab1e that the lYUernl control over vocational oduca- 
tlon haa been *o aitmlnlatcml under the authority of tho statutes ns to shape 
very definitely and decidedly the development of vocational education In the 
States and local communities. The federally supported program has to a 
considerable degree become a federally dictated program. 

President Eisenhower has said that Federal aid for education — 

must lie recognised ns an emergency measure * * * [ami] tho Federal grant 
program must terminate— 

after 4 years. 

In September 1080 two measures — Public Laws 815 and 874— were 
enacted by Congress to provido Federal aid for school construction 
and for school maintenance and operation in areas affected by Fedoral 
activities. At tlmt time tbe House report on tho const ruct ion measure 
stated : 

Applications under the blit must bo filed before July 1, 1032, and the program 
will lie completed by the end of the fiscal year 1053. 

During tho debate on tho measure, a Member of tho House declared : 

This bill Is also limited to a life of 8 years, so Is an emergency and temporary 
measure. All of this construction has lo be done within a 3-yenr period. 

Thnt was over fl years ago. Those programs have not been termi- 
nated, nor will they fie until a bigger ono comes along. 

New York State is one of those which provides large sums for schools 
front Stato taxes on top of the heavy weight of local taxes. 

When it was found that some of tho school districts in Now York 
State were unable to provide needed school facilities without im- 
nosing undue hardship on tho taxpayers of those districts, the legis- 
lature provider! emergency aid. 

When it tvns found that local tax and debt limits restricted some 
school districts front providing needed facilities, tho people of New 
York State approver! a constitutional amendment, to lift tho lid on 
those limits. 

Through those acts, tho people of the Stato havo demonstrated their 
willingness and desire to provide adequate educational opportunities 
for their children. 

Until it Is demonstrated that other States have exerted similar 
effort, there is no justification for a Federnl-aid bill which would take 
millions of dollars away from the peoplo of Now York Stato to give 
to other States. 

Thank you, gentlemen. It is a privilege. 

Mr. Baieky. The Chair would like To say that I appreciate your 
bringing up Public Law 815 in particular. We have expended over 
the last 6 years $1,200 million of Federal money in building school 
buildings in those impacted school districts and so far as I know it 
in no way endangered the Constitution or interfered with our Ameri- 
can way of life. That is an answer to the question on whether a general 
construction bill as proposed here would be dangerous to the country. 

1 would like to point out to the witness this fact: That if the Federal 
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Government ha<l not placed $1,200 million in construction in those 
2,800 school districts you would hare had approximately 80,000 more 
shortage of classrooms than you have in the 169,000 as reported by 
the Federal Commissioner of Education. In other word, what I 
am trying to get across to you is that the situation would hare been 
much more serious, much more of a national disgrace hnd the Govern* 
ment not spent that $1,200 million and the assumption is that it was 
matched in most instances by an equal amount from the districts so 
that you had possibly $2 U billion worth of school construction that 
you would not otherwise nave had if Public Law 815 had not been 
passed. 

Mr. GwiNN. Would the chairman permit me to noto, however that 
the witness did not say anything against Public Law 816 and Public 
Law 874. She simply used what h<\s happened in a piece of legisla- 
tion that was on its iaco passed to lx, ended in 3 years as an example 
that it is not ended. 

Mr. Baiijsy. I am probably the gentleman she referred to who 
stated, when that legislation passed that its life would be for 8 years, 
I ain just ns sincere in stating that I would agroe with the President 
that this proposal for Federal grants-in-aid be confined to a fixed 
number of years and end with a period at that time. 

Mr. Gwink. Yes, but the gentleman knows that we have no power 
over what the next Congress will do. It will probably try to outdo 
the present Congress. At any rate, the lady's testimony refers to an 
illustration of the fact that this so-called temporary legislation and 
approach becomes possibly a permanent thing. That is the point you 
made. 

Mrs. SiunT. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that if we say we are going to put our foot in the 
door this year we keep putting the foot in tne door. I take it that 
that was the point. 

Mr. Bailbt. Now tho gentleman from New York is implying that 
if we pass general Federal grants in aid here that it would be 
popular with the people and popular in Congress. Public Law 816 
is considered to be one of the finest pieces of legislation passed by the 
Congress so that the gentleman is assuming that people will like 
Fedoral grants-in-aid so well that it will be a permanent program. I 
do not agree. I think that we should go in ana take care of the short- 
age and then step out again and say to the States, “It is your problem 
in the local school district.” 

Mrs. Siiart. Well, of course, in our original resolution we very 
strongly go inti it In that way. As you gentlemen, I am sure, very well 
know, the federations in the various States of our great Nation are 
there to advise and to, shall we say, in a very small way help our 
women to be better acquainted with the legislation that is coming 
up within our State and National Governments. The resolutions that 
we pass at conventions and the resolutions that we reaffirm at con- 
ventions are to stimulate the thinking of our women to go home and 
discuss it in their localities. We are very strongly opposed to it and 
that was what the assembly at the convention voted. However, of 
course, there are times as in everything else when many of our ladles 
are instructed to come to conventions with the clubs’ views on the sub- 
ject from a certain locale. Therefore, the majority at this particular 
convention voted on this piece of legislation. As the Stale federa- 
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tion'a president. I wont in on November 18, 1958, and, of course, one 
of the duties of tho State president and from her headquarters Is to 
aoe that all the resolutions and reaffirmations that were passed at con* 
went Ion are sent to the people so stated in tho convention. 

We are indeed most appreciative to tho Honorablo Mr. Gwinn and 
to yourself, Mr. Bailey, for this opportunity because to the best of my 
knowledge wo have never had this privilege to come before a Com- 
mittee. Of course, this la my first experience And I did want to take 
the opportunity to be here because after AH when you becomo a presi- 
dent of an organisation as largo as ours, having approximately 25,000 
women In Now York State, with 5 associate memberships belonging 
to other State organisations which cAnnot be a j>or capita paying club, 
and they total in tho thousands, wo fool that wo want to better inform 
our people of legislation. 

Of courso, there is no bettor way to do it and to stimulate their 
thinking than to prss resolutions. It now coos back to their clubs 
and I cAn assure you, having visited many of them, that tho legislative 
chairmen in the various clubs have brought this to the attention of 
the members. 

Wo in Now York State have a news letter. After tho kind invita- 
tion was recoivcd it was immediately sent to the clubs. Of course, 
thoy were all very pleased, which means that our Representatives, 
the 48 in the Houso and the 3 in the Senate, will hear from our Indies, 
because it will be my obligation to now retufa to them and toll them 
what has transpired here at the subcommittee hearing, 

Mr. Bailry. Let me remind tho lady that the Stato group in West 
Virginia passed resolutions opposing Federal aid to education when 
it came up in Congress last year. 

Mrs. Shaky. I was not aware of that. 1 ! 

Mr. Bailey. I wroto back immediately to inquire on what ground 
thev were baaing that action and thoy said they passed a resolution 
at the request or the national organization despite the fact that West 
Virginia would benellt immensely from the legislation. 

Mrs. Shaky, Pardon me, sir. May I ask a question? West- Vir- 
ginia was requested by tho general Federation of Women’s Clubs? 

Mr. IhiMsr. That is tne information given to me by the president 
of the West Virginia group when thoy sont me tho resolution. 

Mrs. Shary. And they were opposing Federal aid to education? 

Mr. Bah-by. It was just a general opposition resolution such as 
yon read there. 

Mrs. Shart. I might bo wrong on it. but wo were of the opinion 
that the general federation was in favor of Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Bailey. There has never been any testimony to that effect be- 
fore this committee, or I do not recall any such testimony. 

Mrs. Shary. Unfortunately, I do not have the resolutions from the 
general federation here. 

Mr. Bailey, You havo a right, to speak for your own group in New 
York. We appreciate your coming and expressing your viewpoint. 

Mr. F*ra.moHUY8EN. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bailey. Yes. 

Mr. Fbeuxohuyhew. I was wondering t about the resolution of 
your own federation. First of all, I would like to say that I am sure 
all Members of Congress are appreciative of the interest which women 
take in these problems and try not to underestimate their influence 
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And importance. . I- am a little puzzlod by your resolution. This orig- 
inal resolution was, of Course, adopted Wore President Kisonhower 
submitted a program of action to Congress. It refers to Federal aid 
to eduoation. Woll, of course, that is not a very useful term because 
we are talking about Federal aid in the construction of schools. I sup- 
poso that your objections oxtend to construction assistance as woll as 
any other form of assistance which might be considered by tlie 
Federal Government? ■ 

Mrs. Siiart. Well, sir. tmfortunatelyj our convention was held in 
November and the bills that your committee, gentlemen, sent to us at 
headquarters arrived in January. We have had no meetings of any 
sort to which I could bring all of the additional information. 

Mr. Frklinoiiuysen. So that, in a sense, without any distortions, 
this is an outdated resolution oven though reaffirmed as of November, 
boenusbyou reaffirmed it without looking into the current situation; 
is that right? 

Mrs. Smart. No, sir i not completely. Mrs. Harry F. Stryker, the 
chairman of tho resolutions committee for the 1954-56 administration, 
had a committee, a vice chairman and seven other members of her 
Committeo. This is the procedure. They meet and thoy discuss the 
resolut ions of value that should be reaffirmed after the 4-year period. 
If a club in the interim presents a similar resolution or has looked 
into the subject moro thoroughly, thoy present a new resolution. 
However, at this particular convention there was no resolution forth- 
comingother than reaffirming the one of 1952. 

Mr. Fpr.t.iNqirtrvBKN. That may mean that none of your affiliated 
units had considered tho problem at nil, I should think. What I am 
wondering about is that, your criticism seems to be leveled against the 
possibility of grants-in-aid, that the grants themselves may lead to 
Federal control. 

Of course, we have grants in aid for building hopsitals and they 
have not led to control of hospitals. 

We have grants in Public Laws 816 and 874, and they have not led 
to. control of schools. But the President’s program which is incorpo- 
rated in both bills which the committee is presently considering in- 
cludes other things besides grants-in-aid. 

Do I understand your objections to be directed just against grants- 
in-aid? Tn other words, would you feel that a purchase of bonds 
by the Federal Government of those school districts which could 
otherwise only issue them at exorbitant interest rates would be an 
unwise, undue interference on the part of the Federal Government? 
Would the servicing of debt by tho Federal Government of bonds 
issued by State school financing authorities bo something which you 
would frftr ns much as gtants-in-aid? Are you objecting just to one 
aspect of 'the program which wo are presently considering or to the 
whole idea, because of what it may or may not lead to? 

Mrs. Shary. In view of the fact of the terminology of our resolu- 
tion which reads “Federal aid to education,” as the president I can 
only incorporate what our resolution has thus stated because the ma- 
teriel that was presented for reaffirmation was presented very briefly 
at convention. The statistics that I have gathered here were available 
if there had been further discussion from the floor. 
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At that time I was first vice president of the Now York Stats Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and to the best of my knowledge that was 
not brought forth at the time* 

Mr. Frrli koi i ur sen. In other words, there was no square discus- 
sion or thorough discussion of the nature of the shortage and the 
ways in which the Federal Government might help I It was just a 
general disapproval of a principle? 

Mrs. Shaky. That is right. Unfortunately, at the 1956 November 
convention wo had 8 resolutions, 4 brand new resolutions that had 
never come before the assembled group before and 4 reaffirmations. 
Technically, there were 6 reaffirmations, but 2 wore withdrawn because 
of limited' time for discussion purposes. There were many other 
items of business that had to come before the assembled group and 
that was tho way the committee handled it. 

That was entirely up to tho committee, of which Mrs. Stryker was 
chairman, and the president of the State federation, 

Mr. Vkklingkiuyskn. Thank you very much, Mi's. Shary. 

Mr. Hailey. Thank you, Mrs. Shary, for your appearance. I wont 
you to feel free, when your group has problems that interest tho Con- 
gress ns it does in this particular case, to feel perfectly free to ask 
lor an opportunity to be heard. That is (he only way we can write 
the proper kind of legislation when we get the viewpoints! of all the 
interested |>eop!e. 

Mrs. Shaky. Thank you so much. 

Honorable Mr. Hailey, wo have prepared a little more in detail a 
report which wo would be very pleased to have incorporated with 
the summary. 

Mr. Bailey. With no objection, it will be included in the record 
following your formal presentation. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Statement or Mas. William S. Shary, President, New York Stats Federation 

or Wo m ns's Clubs 

Members of the subcommittee, at the 1060 Annual Contention of the New York 
State Federation of Women's Clubs, held In Binghamton, November 12-16, the 
followiug resolution was reaffirmed. 

It reads ns follows: 

“federal aid to education 

“Whereas our Senators, Representatives, and the general public are being re- 
quest ml to extend Federal aid to education ; and 

“Whereas grants of money derived from Federal taxation merely disguise 
the cost lait do not lessen the ultimate burden upon our national economy ; and 

•‘Whereas Federal grants for education logically may result In Federal control 
of education : Now, then 1 Cure, be it 

cso/red. That the New York State Federation of Women's Clubs in convention 
assembled. November 1052, affirms Its beliefs in our traditional American prin- 
ciples and policies of State and local support and control of, and responsibility 
for. education, and urges the Congress to reject provisions for Federal aid for 
education : ami l>e it further 

*7ff ioltxti, That « copy of this resolution be forwarded to New York State 
Representatives In Congress.” 

Presented and approved by the resolutions committee, Mrs. Harry F. Stryker, 
chairman. 

The New York State Federation of Women's Clubs strongly opposes Federal 
aid for education. Our position Is based on the following facts: 

First, every Federal aid program costa the people of New York State more In 
Federal taxes than this State gets hack in Federal aid. 
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Second. If tax money U collected In New York And 8 pent for school a In other 
States, It would enable those States to build their schools partly at our expense 
and thus keep their own taxes low, 

Third, when other States and their localities arc able to keep their own taxes 
low compared with the high luxe* in New York State, they use tho lure of those 
low taxes to Induce business nnd Industry to move from New York State or to 
locate their new plants aud factories In those States Instead of Now York. 

Taxes In New York State on Individuals and businesses, homes, factories, and 
farms uro high because the taxpayers In our State nuftport their schools and other 
governmental services at high levels. Taxes can be kept lower In any State 
simply by not supjwrtfng schools and other governmental services at the levels 
maintained Id New York. 

The taxpayers of Now York Stato pay heavy 8tate aud local taxes to provide 
the best supported schools In the Nation, They should not be required to pay 
still higher Federal taxes to help support schools In other States so that those 
States tan keep their own State and local taxes lower than ours. 

The Eastern Regiolnal Conference on Education which met In Albany on July 
14, agreed on tho following statements,: 

“Aid should be kept on local and State level." 

“There Is no need for Federal aid (other than that presently received In 
federally affected Areas) In New York State.” 

“New York State can take care of Its own financial needs and does not need 
Federal aid ; what other States need, we cannot say.” 

A study Committee on Federal Responsibility In the Field of Education, 
established In 1054 by the Commission on Intergrovern mental Relations to 
determine whether or not tho States needed Federal aid for education, re- 
ported: 

"Wo have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more 
money avnllAblo to Its schools or which Is economically unable to support an 
Adequate school system.” 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (Kestnbaum Commission) 
ajpgolnted by President Elsenhower In 1063 reported to the President In June 

‘•The Commission does not recommend a general program of Federal financial 
assistance to elementary and secondary education, believing that the States 
have the capacity to meet their educational requirements.” 

Only last May, Attorney General Jacob K, Javlts, now United Slates Senator, 
warned jobholders and businessmen that "New York Is In the hottest kind of 
competition with the 47 other States” to attract new industry and to keep present 
Industry from moving away. 

Much of this "hottest kind of competition” for Industrial payrolls comes from 
States which offer New York companies tax bonuses as inducements to re- 
locate. 

Here's an dea of what New York Is up against : 

Fifteen States do not levy a corporation Income tax, and 18 of these 15 don't 
levy a personal Income tax either. In addition, 16 other States, although they 
tax their own Industry, will grant 5 to-l5 year business-tax exemptions to firms 
Id New York and elsewhere which move to or expand within their borders. 

Now. let's see how Ihls ties In with Federal aid. 

First, If tax money Is collected in New York and spent for schools fn other 
States, It would enable those Stales to build their schools partly at our expense 
and thus keep their own taxes low. 

Second, when other States and their localities are able to keep their own taxee 
low compared with the high taxes in New York State, they use the lure of those 
low taxes to Induce taxpaying, Job-making business and Industry to move from 
New York State. 

Monetary considerations aside, however, another danger Is Inherent In Fed- 
eral aid : It could lead to Federal control. 

When Congress a few years back checked on whether Federal aid to vocational 
education (In effect since the end of the First World War) has resulted in 
Federal control, It came up with an emphatically affirmative answer. House 
Document No. 529 of tho 75th Congress, 3d session, put it this way : 

"The conclusion Is Inescapable that the Federal control over vocational educa- 
tion has been so administered under the authority of the statutes as to shape 
very definitely and decidedly the development of vocational education In the 
States and local communities. The federally supported program has to a con- 
siderable degree become a federally dictated program. 
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*if education ought to be financed and controlled by ft central ntilhorlly* then 
why abmfid the peoplo of Ihe world look to the United States for guidance? 
thin \* the regular practice 111 tola II tartan countries • ♦ V* 
l v io*htcnt Ntanhower linn anld that Federal aid for education "murt lie tecog* 
nUod nn itti emergency men Mir© ♦ ♦ * (and) Ihe Federal-grant prog ram inuiit 
? terminate'* after 4 year*, 

tr\ September llKk) two menaiive*— Public Lnera NI5 a ml RT4-- were enacted by 
fongrcM to provide Federal nf il for school construction and for f*ctioot mainte- 
nance a tut operation Iti area* affected by Federal nctlvlllca. At that time the 
House report on the romd ruction men mi re stated i '‘Applications under the hill 
must lie filed Mvtv July 1, mini, amt the program will Ik? complete*! by the end 
of the fiscal your 1 MS. fluting the rtotmto on Ihe mwumre, a Member of Uio 
House declared r “Tills hill Is also limited to n life of tl yearn, no la an emergency 
« am! temporary measure. All of this construction Ima to lie ibmo within a li-yoftf 

That was over 6 years ago. Thor© program* have not been terminated, nor 
\ will they Im infill n bigger one cornea along. 

HI ate education ronmfiMhmoc, Jrmma ft. Allen, recognised this In 1051 when, 
In answer to a request from the United Hlatea Oflloa of Kducatloii, be wrote! 

"Statewide ammaarlcg of detailed alaitsllcat Information * 1 1 would to with* 
out practical value In solving the school building problems of New York State. 
They do not reveal the condition* existing In the Individual districts, nor nro 
they helpful In locating and defining nur school building problems. Studies 
already completed by the (Moore! commission show that our building needs 
are confined to relatively few areas nod Ihat most of tbo district* in these areas 
are financially able to meet their foreseeable needs," 

Dr. Allen's statement Is as tine today ns It was In KKM. And It Is ns true of 
every other fitato as It Is of New York, Statewide summaries of classroom 
needs are without practical value. Nevertheless, atatewtde summaries nro the 
i data on which the administration base© IU current eallmato of a 150,000 da saroom 

■ shortage over the country* 

- 1 >o other States need help from New York! Ttie record shows that thero 

I Is no evidence l>cfore Congress that the school-hut Idlng need* of ether States 

cannot he met by Hiate and local effort. It is an accepted fact that additional 
school buildings ae© needed to provide for an Increasing number of pupils In many 
school districts throughout tho Nation, 

. U dcos not follow, however, that the financing of additional building needs is 

' beyond >h© abtllttea of the State# and localities In which thoao districts are 

1 located. The fact that additional spending for schools Is needed does not Justify 

\ Federal aid. That aid ran bo Justified only If tho States and localities are 

unable to provide those needs. 

r New York Stabs Is one of those which provides largo sums for schools from 
Htate taxes on top of tho heavy weight of local taxes. 
r When It was found that some of the school districts In New York State were 

unable to provide needed school facilities without Imposing undue hardship on 
tho taxpayers of those districts, the legislature provided emergency aid. 

When It was found that local tax and debt limits restricted somo school 
districts from providing needed facilities, tho people of New York Btate approved 
a constitutional amendment to lift the lid on those limits. 

Through those acts, tho people of tho Stato have demonstrated their willing- 
ness and desire to provide adequate educational opportunities for their children. 

Until It is demonstrated that other States have exerted simitar effort, there 
Is no Justification for a Federal-aid bill which would take millions of dollars 
a wav from the people of New York State to give to other States, 

Thank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity and privilege to come before your 
subcommittee. 

Mrs, Shaky. Thank you very much. 

Mr, 11 aiu;t. Tiny committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee recesssed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, February 27, 1056.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 87, 1057 

IfopftK or Ifr.mA KNTATIVWI, 

H uncoil Miri r.r, on Gknkhai, Kduoation 
or tiik CoMMiYms on Kduoation ano La non, 

Washington , t). O. 

Tlio subcommittee met at 10: 10 a. ni., pursuant to recess, in room 
420, Old I ton mo Offico Building, lion. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman 
of tho subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: ltopiCHontatlvcs Bailey, Metcalf, Udall, Frclinghuysen, 
and Haskell. 

Also present: Representative Griffin. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Gra- 
ham, minority clerk; James M. Brcwbnker. general counsel: Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Dcrrickson, chief 
invostigator. 

Mr. Raii.ey. Tho subcommittee will Ire in order. The clerk will call 
tho roll to ascertain if we have a quorum present. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. BAii.r.r. Hero. 

Mr. llussr.r. Mr. Kelloy? 

(No response.) 

Air. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Metoaif. Here. 

Mr. IIussey. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Udau* Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Frclinghuysen? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr, Haskell? 

(No responso.) 

Mr, Bailey. Mr. Frclinghuysen will be present, and let me say in 
explanation thnt Mr. Gwinn has had a death in the family and will not 
be present this morning at the committee meeting. Mr. Kelley’s son 
was stricken suddonly ill and there is a question as to whether he will 
be here. 

I am suro that wo will hnve the quorum necessary to transact 
business. 

You may report Mr. Frelinghuysen as being present. 

The Chair recognizes the clerk to offer certain materials for insertion 
in the record at tniB point. 
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Mr. Hussey, Mr. Chairman, we have statements from the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society International, Charleston, W. Va.: Massa- 
chusetts Federation of 'Feaehers, Hoston, Muss. ; Sacramento Teachers 
Federation, Sacramento, Calif,; a telegram from tho education com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce of Greater Lansing, Mich.; testimony 
of Joseph W. Cavantaio for the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Bailey. The Chair at this time desires to read into the record 
a brief letter. This is from Oscar V. Rose, superintendent, Midwest 
City, Okla., schools. 

Dear Mi. Bailey: There has been considerable testimony presented to your 
subcommittee concerning tbe clangors of Federal control In connection with Fed- 
eral financial aid for public school construction. Of course, ‘'opinions” are 
permissible In our democratic processes, but are valuable only when supported 
by experience. 

During the past 7 years the Federal Government has appropriated $727,- 
400,000 under Public Law 815. Three thousand three hundred and six school 
construction projects have either been finished or are now under construction, 
costing a total of more than $1 billion to be fiuanced from these appropriations 
and local applicant funds. The more than 83,750 classrooms thus constructed 
are providing housing for almost a million school children. 

Last Sunday afternoon, February 17, over 800 school superintendents from 
the school districts receiving Federal assistance under Public Law 815 met In 
annual meeting In connection with the A ASA Convention. Considerable time was 
used in discussing the “Federal control" charge without a single school admin- 
istrator evidencing any support for It Without exception this body of men 
who have experienced recent Federal assistance for school construction ex- 
pressed themselves as believing such a charge was unfounded and that they had 
experienced no controls In connection with Public Law 815. This letter is 
written In the hopes that it may help to alleviate the fear of Federal control 
expressed by many who have not had direct experience in this connection. 

(Signed) Oscar V. Rook. 

If there is no objection, this will be inejuded along with the other 
requests for insertion in the record at this time. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 

Midwest City Schools, 
Midicat C(ty, Okla., February 23, 195 7. 

Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, 

Chairman. Home Education Subcommittee , 

House Office Building, Washington, D. O . 

Dea* Mr. Bailey: There has been considerable testimony presented to your 
subcommittee concerning the dangers of Federal control in connection with 
Federal financial aid for public school construction. Of course, “opinions" 
are permissible in our democratic processes, but are valuable only when sup- 
ported by experience. 

During the past 7 years the Federal Government has appropriated $727,- 
400,000 under Public Law 815. Three thousand three hundred and six school 
construction projects have either been finished or are now under construction, 
costing a total of more than $1 billion to be financed from these appropriations 
and local applicant funds. The more than 88,750 classrooms thus constructed 
are providing housing for almost a million school children. 

Last 8unday afternoon, February 17, over 300 school superintendents from the 
school districts receiving Federal assistance under Public Law 815 met in 
annual meeting in connection with the AASA Convention. Considerable time 
was used In discussing the “Federal control" charge without a single school 
administrator evidencing any support for it Without exception this body of 
men who hAve experienced recent Federal assistance for school const ructlou 
expressed themselves as believing such a charge was unfounded and that they 
had experienced no controls In connection with Public Law 815. This letter Is 
written in the hopes that It may help to alleviate the fear of Federal control 
expressed by many who have not had direct experience In this connection. 

Sincerely, 


Oscar V. Rose. 
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Tint Delta Kappa Gamma Society, Intebkatioxal, 

Charleston, W. Vo*, February $8, 1957 . 

lion. Cleveland m, Hailey, 

House of Representatives, Washington , D. O , 

Dear Mb. Dailey: We know you are doing everything In your power to more 
the iwhool-buildlng-constructlon legislation. Thin Is Just to tell you that 57,000 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma Society International appreciate your efforts 
and pledge their support to you In this Important legislation. 

Please convey these sentiments to the members of your committee. We Join 
with you In urging Immediate consideration and support of legislation to help 
meet the critical needs of education. 

With kind persoual regards, lam 
Sincerely yours, 

Oorua A. Mowrtt, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 


Massachusetts Federation or Teachers, 

American Federation or Teachers, 

Poston, Mass., February IS, 1957, 

liepresentallve Cleveland Bailey, 

Chairman, Subcotnmittce on Education, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C . 

Dear Congressman Bailey: The Massachusetts Federation of Teachers in its 
recent meeting instructed me to send a letter to you urging tho passage of a 
Federal aid for school construction bill during this session of the Congress. The 
enactment of such long-overdue legislation Is now a national necessity. 

The crisis facing American education is becoming increasingly acute. Crowded 
classroom conditions, obsolete buildings, Inadequate and unqualified teachers 
are denying our children and the future citizens of the Natloh a propet educa- 
tional background so vitally important to the maintenance of democratic Insti- 
tutions. The children suffer on account of restricted taxing formulas and limited 
bonding abilities in several areas. It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
school money from the Federal Government is the only way of spreading school 
costs among all the citizens. We bellere that education is now a legitimate 
national responsibility. 

It is encouraging to learn that both the administration and the Congress are 
determined to pass Federal aid legislation this year. Certainly Some final com- 
promise bill can be passed from tbe several ones that have b^en filed In both 
Houses. 

, We appreciate your deep Interest and concern of the importance of the passage 
of Federal aid for school construction along with those evidenced by numerous 
civic, labor, and professional groups throughout the country. The hour has 
arrived for swift. Intelligent action and passage of Federal aid legislation. We 
urge your vital support In this session of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 

Theodore B. Kyrios, 
Legislative Chairman, 


Sacramento Teachers Federation, 

Local 31, American Federation of Trackers, 

Sacramento , Calif,, February 18, 195 7, 

Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on Education, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sib: This organization begs your committee to count ns among the 
earnest supporters of Federal aid for school construction. , . 

We are apt committed to any particular bill, nor to any particular details. 
The situation in California Is difficult rather than Impossible. It Is our under- 
standing, however, that Federal aid for school construction in many States is 
genuinely necessary for the good of the country. 

Respectfully yours, 

Allan Ramsey, President . 
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Lansing, Mu'll*, February M# 7. 

lion. Ci.Kvrv a no M. lUitr.r, 

CAdfrmua, tfiibromifiHfrc on (Jcncnil fMtu'uUon, 

VominUlrc on AMuraffoit anti l.dftor, 

Jlouto Off loi UuildiHfft Wathington, /I. 0 . 

The Chamber of Commerce of Greater Lansing Is opposed to Federal aid to 
education In tho forma presently Mur considered for tho following reasons: 

(1) Federal aid means Federal control. 

(2) IVdoral nld will mean lea* school buildings per dollar cost because of 
Increased costs for administration, 

(it) Recent surveys Indicate classroom construction generally exceeds new 
classroom needs. 

(4) Tho area of Greater Lansing 1ms taken enro of Us classroom needs and Is 
keening |mco with the needs ns they arise. 

to) llmlor proposed fcYderal aid Michigan taxpayers will send $11 to Wash- 
ington for each $0 returned to the State of Michigan for school construction. 

Our suggestion for aiding distressed school areas In caso of proven need would 
be favornblo long-term direct loans at low Interest rates. 

Education CoMuitnr, OiuwmcRor 
Comurkck or Ukkatmi Lansino. 


Testimony or' Job mi W. Oavataio fob tun Illinois Stati; Chaw dub or 

Com y meg 

My ntmo of Joseidi W. Oavataio, 1 am president of tho Illinois Electric Works, 
Ino., which Is located In East St. Louis, III. 

I appear before you as chairman of the subcommittee ou school construction 
economies of the education committee of tho Illinois Btato Chamber of Com* 
me roe. I am also a member of tho board of directors of tho Btato chamber, 
which Is a statewide organisation of approximately 14,000 businessmen from all 
types of enterprises In 337 Illinois communities. 

Tho education commit too of tho Illinois State Chamber of Commerce is com* 
posed of 80 businessmen including a small number of school superintendents. 
Its membership comes from all parts of tho State. Tho committee Is concerned 
with all problems In education. Special attention has been given recently to 
teacher recruitment and salaries, building construction, school finance, State 
aid, and Federal aid to education. 

In Appearing before you, 1 do so with full realisation that you havo many 
severe problems to consider ami many difficult decisions to make. I trust that 
what I have to say will bo of some help as you arrlvo at your decisions. You 
already have In your records a great quantity of evldenco, both old and now, 
bearing upon the problem of Federal aid. I do not Intend to spend time In 
repeating what has already been said. 

rosrrioif or Illinois state chamber 

Tho Illinois State Chamber of Commerce is opposed to Federal aid to educa* 
tlon primarily because we think that States and localities should bo and arc 
able to Kook after their owu problems. We are aware, however, that there are 
definite difficulties in some areas, and we aro conscious of tho fact that we have 
no right to oppose Federal aid unless wo have sowethlug constructive to offer 
in its place. Therefore, I would llko among other things to give you a picture 
of our problems In Illinois and of w hat we are doing to meet them. 

It la our opinion that every State in the Union baa sufficient resources to 
finance education for Its children, If the people are willing to develop a local 
and State program accordingly. Actually, this was also the conclusion of the 
White House Conference on Education, In suite of its ultimate recommendation 
that Federal aid for school construction «?« provided. 8ome of the difficulty in 
State finances can be traced directly to the Federal Government Of each tax 
dollar collected In 1M0, State and local governments took 00.3 cents. By 1950, 
however, the State and local share had been drastically reduced to 27.7 cents 
with the Federal Government’s share soaring to 72,3 cents. The amount of 
State and local taxes hA9 dropped from 11.3 percent to 7,8 percent of the na* 
ticnal income l»etween the 1930*s and 1054. During the same period the Federal 
tax burden rose from 0,8 percent of the national Income to 20.6 percent in 1954. 
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In reality, therefore, Htato and local governments nro better nblo to handle 
financing of education tlinn la the Federal Government. Assumption of more 
responsibilities by the Federal Government merely serves ultimately to Increase 
(ho tax burden* Should the Federal Government movo Into tbo field of financing 
public education, and certainly the various measures under consideration would 
bo a giant step In that direction, tlier© Is real danger of fur l her excessive Federal 
taxation. KdwxtUou Is tbo largest Item of public expenditure except for national 
defense. Furtliermore, It Is growing more rapidly than any other public 
expenditure* 

The relationship of Federal allotment and State matching procedure In the 
administration'** bill is Interesting. Heven States including Illinois would have 
to match $2 for ©very Federal dollar. Twelve Hlntes would have to match only 
$1 for every $2 of Federal aid. If a Ntato does not match accordingly. It will 
nut receive the Federal allotment. Of course, It will still have to bear Its regu- 
Inr share of the tnx burden to meet I be $325 million Annual Federal allocation, 

THU ILLINOIS STOar ^ 

These facts aro not now to you. But they ore Items of particular Interest to us 
In Illinois* Ju order for you to understand a Itttlo better the situation In Illi- 
nois, let me give you a few salient facts. First of all, since 1030 our public- 
school enrollments Imvo risen sharply from 1,181,520 pupils to at least 1,572,742 
this year, or an Increase of 38 percent. In the 1010-51 biennium Btato aid for 
public-school purposes totaled $124,247,752. In tho 1953-57 biennium this budget 
was $231 million, or nu Increase or 80 percent. It has been estimated that $70 
million more will be needed for 1957-59, oven without a cliango In tbe formula 
used to compute Slate aid. This Increase poses tho possibility that new taxes 
will Imvo to bo provided In somo form by tho peoplo of Illinois. The number of 
autonomous local school districts has been reduced from 11,955 to slightly fewer 
than 2,000 between 1914 and 1050. Illinois school districts have spent over 
$800 million for now school grounds and buildings since 1950, with the annual rat© 
now running well over $150 million. Nine out of every 10 bond-issue elections are 
being approved by the voters. 

Certainly there Is a need for new classrooms In Illinois. Tho very fact that 
wo are spending over $150 million annually shows this. We are anticipating an- 
nual pupil increases of 50,000 to 00,000 each year In the near future. This alone, 
without tho replacement of wornout buildings or unsatisfactory rooms, means a 
need for about 2,000 now classrooms annually. Most of our districts are able 
to meet their own particular demand, If tho voters are willing to extend them- 
selves accordingly. There aro about 00 districts, however, which have already 
or are about to reach the end of their bonding power. What, then, Is Illinois* 
plan? 

possinu; iruruBB action in Illinois 

Tho Illinois School Problems Commission No. 4 (competed of 5 senators, 5 
representatives, 6 citizens appointed by tbe Governor) Is currently making a series 
of recommendations In all phases of school financing for Illinois. It has released 
tbe latest statistics ou enrollment and attendance, which were compiled by them 
In cooperation with the Slate department of public Instruction, It reported fall 
1950 enrollment as 1,572,742 with a prospect of 1,708,243 pupils In 1958. It has 
recoin mended changes In the formulas for computing transportation and special 
education aid. It will also recommend the necessary appropriations for fttate 
aid In 1957-59. 

Of particular Interest to those who are discussing Federal aid Is the fact that 
tho problems commission has recommended the creation of a school building 
construction revolving fund In Illinois of $14 million for the biennium. This 
money is to be available on a loan basis to those districts which have, or very 
nearly have, exhausted their bonding power within the provisions, of Illinois law* 
bnt which have a demonstrated need for additional classrooms to meet expand- 
ing enrollments. The commission has made this appropriation recommendation 
on the basis of a study which revealed the need for about 875 more classroom* 
during the biennium In those districts which are unable to finance further con- 
struction. (In contrast, the administration bill would force Illinois to expend 
about $40 million for each of 4 years in matching money and Federal income 
taxes, and the Kelley bill would require over $75 million each year for the next 
0 years.) 

This does not have to l>e the end of n'lir efforts In Illinois, If necessary, other 
measures can be taken. The <-onsMtnt!onaI limitation for school bonded in- 
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debtedness In Illinois is 5 percent of tbe assessed valuation for each school 
district It is conceivable that this limitation could be taken under considers* 
tton for upward revision ; there is no such proposal being made at this time. 
However, the 8tate chamber bas recommended a very serious and thorough 
examination Of the assessment situation. I need not go into detail on our 
proposal* but suffice it to say that all of our school districts could profit 
from better assessing procedure* more thorough and equitable assessing. 
For example, we know of 1 smalt school district which about 2 years ago bad 
an assessed valuation of some $34 million. A citizen survey found more than 
$2 million which should have been on the tax books but was not. Still another 
district with an Assessed valuation 3 years ago of $19 million added $3 million 
by insisting that tax books be brought up to date and be accurate. These are 
Just two examples among many. Kven after following through Illinois' assess* 
meat procedure and applying our county '’multipliers,” we can cite instances 
where the end result or our assessments is a OO-percent difference : Some assess* 
ments being at 40 percent of full, fair cash value and others nt 00 percent. Some 
districts have a nearly complete coverage of automobiles in the personal prop- 
erty assessments whereas other districts include only a very small . fraction 
of them. ' • • ■' * ■' : ' . 

1 will venture the opinion, without any documentation possible at tnfs time, 
that practically every State in this Wnloh had sorad Of these same difficulties. 4 
One State which would receive a Considerable stub in Federal aid has a debt 
limitation of 2 percent.. Another 8tato recently has been assessed at only 20, 
percent of full, fair cash value. Instead of talking abotit Federal aid to educa-* 
tton we should be tnststing we, think, . that each State and each district should 
undertake a thorough examination and boil secleaning to see that all property 
is on the books and assessed properly, that State limitations where they exist 
are reviewed !o see if they are proper. Were this done, It is ttiy opinion that 
there would be no need even to discuss Federal aid for school construction/ 

In this same connection let me make another poJnt. You Will remojnber 
that 1 stated earlier that the number of school districts in Illinois has been 
reduced to fewer than 2,000. In 0 counties annexations and combinations of 
school territory have boon carried to the point where wb have t countywide 
school district. Yet hi Some counties even outside pf ' the Chicago area, we 
have more than 50 districts. Kach individual district is limited td the ^-per- 
cent bonded debt limitation. We find thAt, Although a given district; may be 
somewhat strapped In terms of further money available for construction, its 
neighboring districts still have considerable leeway. The research division of 
the Illinois State chamber bas analysed bond limitations on n codntYwIcje basis 
finding that if we were to enlarge our tax area for school construction in Illi- 
nois, say to a countywide unit, we would have enough bonding power to double 
the number of classrooms in tho State of Illinois Immediately! And under 
these circumstances only 1 county Would have a bonded debt of as much as 
4 percent. Granted that this practice of "broadening the base” might be bard 
to sell to some of our citizens, still this Is exactly toe. direction wo have been 
taking during the last 12 years as we have reduced our number of districts from' 
11,955 to fewer than 2,000. . , 

I realize that I have been speaking of and about Illinois. Yet again I a in 
willing to venture the statement that many other Stales could Improve upon 
their situation if they would strongly encourage more school district annexations 
and reorganization. 

Ilf SUMMARY 

Thl* then, is tbe picture as we see it in Illinois. Tho Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce Is unalterably opposed to the passage of theso bills which proposed 
Federal aid for school building construction. T1*e chamber believes that all 
States can, if they will, meet their otfn problems. IV believes that the respon- 
sibility lies Within tbe individual States and their school district* and should 
so remain. 

The Illinois state chamber believes that the conclusion reached 2 years ago 
by the committee on Federal responsibility In the field Of education > Is still 
true: "Fiscal inability to finance under existing laws dock not prove real fiscal 
Inability of the States to finance their school building heeds * * * No State has 
a demonstrated financial incapacity to build the schools It will need during the 
next 5 yeara." 

May I conclude by saying this: Illinois plans and is able to take care of Its 
own problems. If, in addition, Statedmjk>ied restrictions were eased, original 
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assessments for tax purposes were more properly made and better equalised, and 
alt school districts were consolidated Into more efficient units, all local school 
systems would be able to construct tbe classrooms they need. They would not 
wvfcri need assistance from the State of Illinois. 

Thank you very much for offering ®* the opportunity td appear before jrotf 
to present the views of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. M 

Mr. Bailey. The Chair would also like to offer for inclusion in 
record at this time an editorial taken from tKe February 26 issue of 
the New York Times under the cajption. “Is Youf'GhiJd Surplus t” 5 

If there is no objection! we will include that* [ . 

(The editorial referred tt> follows:) ’ 1 ' 1 'j 

C Editorial from New York Time*, February 28, 1907) . 

'; f /' Is You* Cnttn BuumrsT ' ^ \ * 

In tbe past 5 years the number of pupils In the Nation's public schools hah. 
Increased by 5.0 million, and In the next 5 years It wJUl Jmup>by another 6 
million. This extraordinary rise In schdb! population, combined with a tom* 
pletely , Inadequate rate of school building, means that this year^-rlght now^— 
7 or S percent of the total number of enrolled school children In this country* 
nmy be considered surplus In the sense that there are not facilities properly to 
take care of them. • »,. > 

The latest report of the United States Office of Education estimates the class* 
room shortage at 159,000, and the number of "excess" students at abMit H out 
of a total of 31.5 million. This excess Is taken care of, so to speak, by various 
expedients sych as half-day or t^vo-$hift sessions, makeshift accommodations or, 
most simply, bJ excessive overcrowding. While satisfactory physical condition* 
certainly cannot guarantee a good education, the absence of such facilities U 
pretty certain to prevent a child In the America of today front getting a good 
education. * * f f * i - • 

As President Eisenhower said In his message on school building earlier this? 
year, "solutions to all of the other problem In education will be empty achieve^ 
ntents indeed If good teaching is not available"; and everyone knows that, by 
and large, teachers are disgracefully underpaid and the teaching profession has 
yet to achieve the status in public esteem and support that Is its due. Vet of all 
the many problems facing education in tbe public > elementary and secondary 
schools today perhaps the most critical, and certainly tbe one wh?re. the Federal 
Government can be of most Immediate and effective help* is jhb classroom 
shortage. * 

Considering the disproportion between the enormous rise In national Income' 
during the last two decades and the relatively small rise in expenditures on the 
public schools, tbe country has to become as accustomed to thinking big In terms, 
of schools and education generally as it already la doing in terms of highway# 
and national defense. Surely there Is no defense more Important to a democracy 
than an educated and enlightened citisenry. We would like to see Congress 
produce action on a school bill as early in this session as possible, . ? 

Mr. Bailey* Our first witness this morningjs a representative of 
the National Economic Council, Mr* Merwin K. Hart Mr. Hart is 
well known in the business world. ^ 

You may further identify yourself to the reporter and proceed with 
your testimony, Mr. Hart ; i r ^ .*• 

STATEMENT OP MERWIN K. HART, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ; 

ECONOMIC <?0UNCIL ^ 1 .>■'/ 

Mr. Hast. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to express my appreciation of being heard by this committee 
at this time. , I pm president of the National Economic Council, an 
orgnniza,tipij with memh&s .in all ; States, and which was originally 
organized as the New York , $tate Economic Council in 1030. We 
changed ihb iiarae to tb$ National pconoinic Council in 1048 because 

88025— ST— pt. 2 18 
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by that time wo had members in all States and were appearing down 
here before those committees. 

S0m6 of you gentlemen, I believe, are familiar with our Economio 
Council letter which appears semimonthly and goes to all Members 
of both Houses. I would be glad to answer any other questions or 
identify myself further if the Chair believes that is advisable. . 

Mr. Baji.ky. We will ask whatever questions are necessary at the 
conclusion of your presentation. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman, the National Economic Council is op- 
posed to these or any other bills seeking to provide Federal aid to 
education. 

Our reasons are: 

First, because their enactment would be an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with the rights and duties of the States — in other words with 
States' rights. 

H. R. 8976 provides in section 8 that: 

In the admlolatratlon of thla Act, no department, agency, officer or employee 
of the United Sutee ihall exercise any direction, supervision or control over 
the personnel, curriculum or program of Instruction of any school or school 
system. 

Now, it is impossible to read the subsequent 40 pages of the bill 
without realizing that section 8 is a complete fake, FOr in those 40 
pages are provisions that would tie the publio schools of the Nation 
hand and foot to the Federal Government in Washington. Local 
control of public education would disappear. 

As an example, take section 104. It is replete with detailed re- 

S i foments that must meet with the approval of the United States 
mmissioner of Education. Certainly it would be stupid not to 
realize that in the power to approve is implicit the power to direct and 
control. 

Mr. Bauxy. Let me ask the witness a question at that point. In 
the material to be approved there is a plan submitted by the several 
States and it is their plan and they will administer it. There is no 
Government administration beyond the approval of that plan? 

Mr. Hart. But when you review, Mr. Chairman, tlio details of this 
plan, all of the things to which the several States have to conform or 
else, why, it is impossible for us to escape the conclusion that inevita- 
bly. sooner or later, and probably almost immediately, there will be 
Federal control. 

Mr. Frkunouuysrn. Federal control of what, Mr. Hart! 

Mr. Hart. Federal control of education. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. How do you get Federal control, say, of the 
curriculum because you are concerning yourself with tne way the 
money is spont for building a classroom? 

Mr. Hart. Well, the power to say where the money shall go is the 
power to control. 

Mr. Fremnoiiuysen. It is the power to control where the money is 
to go perhaps but how does that control the curriculum? 

Mr. Hart. To control the administration. 

Mr. Fremnohuyben. We hear this argument so much and I do not 
see how it has any validity at all. My hometown of Morristown in 
New Jersey got $900,000 in Federal funds under tho Hill-Burton Act. 
The Federal Government has not controlled, nor did it attempt to 
control the administration of the hospital when it was being built or 
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since it has been built. The money made it easier for my community • 
to build its hospital. Perhaps you could object to the' fact that there • 
was such a program but I do not 6ee how you can possibly argue that 
there was any danger of control of the hospital because Federal money 
was used in its construction. 

Mr. Hart. Congressman, my statement is only 3% pages, and I 
partially answer some of that in what remains. 

Mr. Frelinoudtsen. I will be glad to wait. Because the chairman 
had asked you the question and X do not understand the argument 
myself, I asked you my question. 

Mr. Hart. Tnis is why so many of the school people and so’ many 
of the Socialist-minded people are so insistent upon Federal aid to 
education. They clearly want Federal control or education, because: 
it is a necessary step toward a world Socialist government. 

I do not mean, Mr. Chairman, that everybody who favors. Federal 
control has this idea, but I think those who thought out the plan and 
who are the most aggressive in Washington before this committee and 
before the Senate have this in mind exactly. 

Second, we are opposed to these bills because they are clearly un- 
necessary. 

Several rather reckless statements have been made by different 
officials as to the shortage of schoolrooms. A recent statement by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States shows that 470,000 class- 
rooms have been built in the last 10 years, quite a number: that there 
are only 170,000 classrooms in the present shortage; that in the past 
10 years the shortage lias been steadily reduced— by the States and' 
localities alone. The chamber states that if the claim of the National 
Education Association that 840,000 of the Nation’s public-school chil- 
dren are going to school on a naif-day basis because of schoolroom 
shortages is correct, that can hardly be declared an emergency for that 
number is only 2.6 percent of all the publ ic-schoolchildren of the 
United States. 

The Kestnbaum Commission on Intergovernmental Relations re- 
ported in June 1965 : 

We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more money 
available to tta schools or which is economically unable to support an adequate 
school program. 

Clearly the States and localities are steadily solving their own . 
problem. 

Third, we are opposed to these bills because tho taxpayers of the * 
United States simply caiuiot stand the added burden. The Federal 
Government, of course, has no money except as it goes to the several 
States and gets it from the taxpayer^ as the 10th amendment would 
clearly indicate. 

Mr. Bailey. Would the witness permit an interruption at this 
point? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir. \ ; 

Mr. Bailey. There is nothing in this legislation to provide any 
additional taxes beyond what too Federal Government is collecting 
at the present time. If we should approve the President’s proposal 
there is money in the present budget to take care of it. They estimate 
that we will nave at least a $2 bmion surplus in the budget fdr this 
year so that there is no additional hurt to the taxpayer as the result : 
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of this legislation. It isjust sending back to the States some of the 
money that the Federal Government Jins been collecting and bringing 
to Washington. 

Mr. Hart. The very fact that them is a surplus of $2 billion, Mr. 
Chairman, shows that the taxes are already too high. We think, with 
apologies to you. sir, that the argument that there is money available 
there Is answered by the statement that that is our money, speaking as 
we citizens from the several States. 

Mr.. We want to give you some money back to build some 

school buildings and you ore objecting to it. 

Mr. Hart. We want yon to cut taxes. That is the great tiling that 
the people of this countiy need and, if I am not mistaken, they are 
going to get it in the fairly near future. At lenst that is our hope. 

Mr. Baii.ey, Go ahead with your formal presentation. 

Mr. Hart. I havo only a little more. > 

Third/ we are opnosed to these bills because the taxpayers of the 
United States simply cannot stand the added burden. The Federal 
Government, of course, has no money except as it goes to the several 
States and gets it from the' taxpayers. When it undertakes to do 
work that is properly for tho States and localities to do, which the 
States and localities have always done, and which it has been continu- 
ously proven can be done by them, it simply means that the Federal 
Government Is charging the taxpayers a. brokerage fco—nnd a heavy 
one— for spending their money tor them. 

These bills before the committee are represented ns aid bills. The 
New Jersoy Taxpayers Association oarly this month found, as a result 
of a study, that only 23 percent of all Federal aid. Which had grown 
from $490 million for nil purposes in IMS, to $8.3 billion in t056, repre- 
sented money transferred from alleged rich to alleged poor States. 
The l-est, 77 percent “isn’t aid at nil, but just round-trip money col- 
lected in taxes and returned; with strings attached for Fcderfil -con- 
trolled expenditure schemes.” 

Members of this committee must be alive to the growing resentment 
throughout the United States to tho proposed budget of $71.8 billion 
now pending. Senators Byrd and Bridges, who had at first suggested 
substantial amounts they oelieved could do saved from this budget, 
have already raised these figures. 

I think the Congress is going to hear at an accelerating rate from 
back home. The people are fed up with the outrageous costs of gov- 
ernment. They are fed up with the almost uncountable activities into 
which-the Congress has permitted the Federal Government to extend 1 
itself. 

:Xf this Congress wants to make a 10-strike with tho country, or I 
may say if either party in Congress wants to, they will cut from 
$$ to $10 billion off the present budget-. And a good place tb begin 
is to forget this business of socalled Federal aid to education. 

One of the favorite ways of increasing Federal spending, and hence 
the burden of Federal taxes, is by adding new activities to what the 
Federal Government is already doing. Each now activity requires 
the setting up of a whole new grobp of bureaucrats or officials. 

The President^ in his message on the state of the Union, urged cap-’ ! 
H#l and labor to exercise restraint in order to halt inflation. Bflt he 
payslip service only to restraint on the part of the Congress and the 
administrative departments. 
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This is probably the greatest incentive to inflation. 

Why then these bills! 1 

Are they to bo taken by the people as a part of that modern Re* 

K ubltcamstn of which we have heard somuoh lately and which has 
sen going over with the people and with a growing number of Mem- 
bers of Congress, as 1 observe it, like a campaign to sell overripe eggs? 

We earnestly hope that this committee, or if not this committee, 
then this Congress, will shelvo these ill-advised attempts of the Fed- 
eral Government to reach out and capture control of the publio edu- 
cation of our children. 

We ask most emphatically that these bills be defeated. ‘ 

Mr. lUn.Rr. Does that conclude your formal presentation! 

Mr. Hart. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Bailey. I believe you are a native of the State of New York. 
Mr. Hart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bailey. It is rather unusual to have a Yankee down here argu- 
ing in behalf of States rights. 




and we of my Organization have always argued in favor of States’ 
rights. 

Mr. Bailey. You do that when it is an economic advantage to you. 
Mr. Hart. Under all circumstances we believe in it. 


Mr. Bailey. Did you and your group appear before the Public 
Works Committee in opposition to the highway legislation passed in 
the last session of Congress! 

Mr. Hart. No, sir, we did not. 

Mr. Bailey, why! 

Mr. Hart. We are an organization of limited means and simply did 
not have the personnel to cover all of the things we would have liked 
to cover but wo were opposed to it. 

Mr. Bailey. I do not find anything in the record of the hearings 
to indicate that you were opposed to it. 

Mr. Hart. I do not think so. 


Mr. Bailey. Then you tacitly approved it because it has a dollar 
sign on it and has nothing to do with the welfare of our boys and 
girls. That is the reason! 

Mr. Hart. What is that, sir! 

Mr. Bailey. It has a dollar sign attached to it. There are some 
profits to business concerns. It is a materialistic viewpoint, if you 
want to put it that way. 

Mr. Hart. We were opposed to it. We are opposed to the Federal 
Government going any further into the spending of money on things 
that can be carried on by the States and in our opinion we could just 
as well have built those roads through the States, 

Mr. Bailey. Do you oppose Federal grants other than education! 

Mr. Hart. Yes. 


Mr. Bah, by. What appearances have you made! 

Mr. Hart. I do not Know that T m recall, Mr. Chairman, but we 
certainly would have no reason to come down here and oppose this as 
we are doing if we were not opposed to Federal grants generally to 
things that, the States and localities have always aono and we think 
can continue to do. 
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Mr. Hailey. When I received your wire I felt that the committee 
wanted to have both sides of this question presented. I wanted to be 
fair to all of the people who are asking to be heard. 1 assumed when 
I had tho clork wire you to make tho appearance this morning that 
you would bo in opj>oeition to tho bills, but 1 was expecting to And you 
to be consistent to tho extent that your organization had opiweed all 
of thoao other Federal spend ing proposals, but now I lind that you are 
just singling out education. 

Mr. ITast. No: that is not quite true. It is not true, Mr. Chairman. 
Wo have opposed many Fedoral spendings and we have opposed con- 
sistently in our writings and in our appearances the extension of 
Federal aid to the things, as I say, that the Statos and localities have 
always done. The reason is thru it always costs more that way. It 
cannot holp it, Whon tho spending is done in the State the people 
oro closer to it than when it is dictated from Washington or influenced 
from Washington like under section 101 of this bill. 

Mr. Hailey. Mr. Frelinghuyscnf 

Mr. FuKLiNounvaEN. Air. Hart, I would like to say that I have 
listened to your testimony with attention. I do doubt that it is at 
nil helpful to dismiss President Eisenhower's proposal to assist in thiB 
field as an example of modem Republicanism, and for that reason not 
worth worrying about it. There aro a grout many of us Republicans 
who aro very much concerned about tins shortage of classrooms. To 
say that it is not a serious problem is an argument that you are cer- 
tainly entitled to advance and I am certainly not saying os a Member 
of Congress that we aro not very much interested in economy, and 
perhaps this is ono aron where wo can economize; but I do thing that 
you are not of any great help to us in coming and saying without 
explaining how, automatically any Federal program in this field is, 
as you sav, “an unwarranted interference with the rights and the 
duties of States.” 

As you know, we have had for the last 5 years a program of assist- 
ance in the construction of schools and in their operation in the so- 
called impacted areas. Over a billion dollars lias been spent for that 
purpose. Do you feel that that is an unwarranted interference with 
tho States’ rights? 

Mr. Hart. You refer to tho war areas. I suppose. 

Mr. Frkunohuysrn. I refer to Publio Law 816 and Public Law 
874. 

Mr. Hart. That, is a very special situation that does not exist here 
because this intends to go out into all the States. 

Mr. Frelinohuyskn. This special situation is of a different char- 
acter, perhaps. There is a shortage of classrooms which has not been 
met. I am not arguing. 

Mr. Hart. But it iB a constantly dwindling shortage. 

Mr. Freunohuysen. It will be' eliminated presumably in the 16- 
year period without Federal aid. 

Mr. Hart. Within 4 or 5 years, Mrt, Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. FREiiiNontnrsEX. Even with the Federal program the Presi- 
dent says we will bo lucky to eliminate it in 4 or 6 years. I am wonder- 
ing whether you are opposed to a Federal program the basic purpose 
of which is not to unwarrantedly interfere with what the States and 
communities should be doing but which should encourage them to do 
their own job. As I see it, basically this school construction program 
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is to encourage and strengthen the capacity to make it easier in various 
ways for the community to build their own schools. After we get 
through with this part of the discussion I would like to take up again 
this question of Federal control. Would you bo opposed to a Federal 
program the basio purpose of which is to eeo that communities do 
their own job and in which, if communities do not have the capacity, 
the States help out? 

Mr. Hart. Yes: we would be opposed to that, Mr. Frelinghuyeen, 
because the record of the past 10 years shows a constant decline in 
the number of needod classrooms. It is down to the point now where 
only 2 Ya percent of all the pupils in the United States are without 
classrooms nnd havo to double up. That should be remedied. It is 
being remedied rapidly and has been steadily over the past 10 years by 
the States. 

Mr. FamNaitUYSKN. What harm is there in the Federal Govern* 
mont encouraging that process ? 

Mr. Hart. Here is the harm: It is going to mean that money that 
otherwise could be used for tax reduction or reduction of our debt 
and hence retrenchment is going to be spent for something else. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been coming here for 20 years appearing 
before various committees and I find a feeling that the adimnietra* 
tion— I do not say this administration, but each of the hat three 
administrations— nave felt that to a large extent when extra money 
was available they ought to hunt aiound and find something to spend 
it on. Many utterances have been given to the effect that we cannot 
expect any further reduction of taxes. 

Mr. Fukunoiiuybkn. What we are talking about, Mr. Hart, if we 
accept the President's proposal, is a grant program of $825 million 
a year which, as you will admit, I think, is comparatively small in 
comparison with the defense spending program of $88 or $40 billion 
a year so that what we are talking about is a needed program and you 
can question how serious the need is. but it is relatively small so far 
as the money is concerned. It involves, as I might point out, more 
than grants anyway. I am asking whether you are opposed to an 
interest on the part of the Federal Government in any form apart 
from the Federal grants- in-aid and the sire of those grants-in-aid? 

Mr. Hart. Yes; we are opposed to that because we think it is un- 
needed. The interest that you speak of that the Federal Government 
will take will mean the creation of fresh bureaus, the employment of 
fresh officials, and once one of those bureaus gets started you know 
perfectly well that it is very hard to put it out of business. We are 
committed and it takes a revolution to throw it out. We need less 
rather than more government. 

Mr. Frelinohuysbn. The Department of Health, Education, and 
Wei fare will be the one to run this program. 

Mr. Hart. They will have to set up fresh employees to do it. 

Mr. Frelixohuysen. They will have additional employees to 
handle the funds, of course. 

Mr. Hart. That means more money and more taxes. 

Mr. Freymnoiiutsen. We are well aware that all these things mean 
money. It is going to come from the taxpayers’ pocket one way or 
another if tb* fob is going to be done. You are not going to save any 
appreciable amount of money if you have the Federal or local govern- 
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ment do it. The primary purpose it to have the communities do it, not 
for the Fedorul Government to take over the doing. 

' Mr. Hart. Mr. Frelinghuysen, I do not know that all the Members 
of Congress appreciate tho amount of spending that the Government 
is doing. Our research department in the pnst week lias collected some, 
data of the comparison between our budget of $71.8 billion with the 
budgets of tho next 82 nations that nro thooiggest spondors. Tho com* 
binea budgets of the 82 nations. Great Britain, Franoo, every country 
except Soviet Russia, isonly$60 billion. 

We propose to spend $71.8 billion and as a matter of fact wo will 
spend more than that from previous appropriations, and all these 
other countries together are sponding $50 billion. 

- Mr. FitKLiNonuYSKN. I do not know how relative that is to our 


discussion thin morning. What wo are talking about is a relatively 
small Federal program in comparison with the $71 billion planned 
expenditure. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Frelinghuysen, tho tremendous budget wo hnvo has 
been mado up, not entirely of course, but substantially, of tho addition 
of a groat many relatively small expenditures. $800 million compared 
with $71 billion is, of course, relatively small, but compared with the 
needs of this country of the people themselves to keep their money and 
spend it, it is n substantial sum of monoy, if we can look through the 

f noture of the Federal spending as tho Hoover Commission ditfwhen 
t came up with a recommendation of $7^ billion that could be saved. 

Mr. Frkmnohuyskn. I think your approach would be more con* 
structive if you wore making recommendations of that kind. I do not 
think you are going to got any tax reduction if we eliminate a program 
of this nature. I would be wilting to bet that we would not whether 
we do or do not add this program. Your basic objection is that it costs 
money, and let us economize. 

Mr. Hart. It will cost more than if tho States dc it themselves. 

Mr. FRFXiNomnrsBN. Or it certainly would cost more than if no- 
body does itv The money will not be spent and the schoolchildren will 
not be housed. It will bo done over a period of 16 years but we are 
going to sacrifice the welfare and adequate education for a great num* 
her of our children in the process. It we can needle the communities 
or make it easier for the communities to do a better job, I am for it. 

To get back to the other question, the two points you made are 
Federal control and economy. If I may, I would like to turn to the 
Federal control aspect, of it. If you want to comment on the economy 
side, I would be glad to hear that. 

Mr. Hart. I want to say that it is going to be impossible, human 
nature indicates that it is impossible for any bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Welfare or anywhere else in Washington to take as intelligent 
and keen an interest in the education of their children as the local 
people do back home. 

Mr. Freunohuysen. The Federal Government is going to encour- 
age the local communities to maintain and develop the schools. 

Mr. Hart. It does not need encouragement. 

Mrs. Freunohuyskn. The bald fact is that the schools are not being 
built rapidly enough whether you recognize it or not. In spite ox 
spending $2% billion a year, enough schools are not being built. It 
seems to me that the Federal Government has a reasonable role to 
play in trying to stimulate State and local effort and to help with a 
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modest ({rant program to supplement that effort made at other levels 
of Government. 

Mr. Hakt. Mr. Frclinghuyson, in the New York Times of February 
17 there is a column articlo headlined, “Educators Split on Federal 
Aid.” It is a dispatch from Atlantic City by Benjamin Fine, the 
Now York Times education editor. It opens with the sentence, “The 
issue of Federal aid divided educators here today. Those who oppose 
the measure maintain that Fedoral aid would inevitably lead to Fed- 
oral control.” 


Even the educators said that local school boards would have their 
authority undermined, that the tax burden would become too heavy 
and that tho States can takecaroof their own needs. 

Mr. Freijnohuysen. The fact that thoy can take care of their own 
needs meanB that we should try to encourage them to do that, in my 
opinion. 

I would like to discuss this problem of Federal control. To my 
mind, tho way it is being misused is basically a bugaboo. What Fea- 
oral control are we afraid of if the Federal Government helps in the 
construction program? You referred to section 3 of H. R. 076 which 
talks about control over personnel, curriculum or program construc- 
tion. Are you suggesting that there would be Federal control of that 
aspect of the system if the Federal Government helps out in the con- 
struction program? 

Mr. IIabt. I believe that from experience it would result in Federal 
control of the whole thins. 


Mr. Freunohuvsen. You believe that from what experience? 
Mr. Hart. I make the conclusion from the experience of the past 
here, when the Federal Government decided to give aid to this, that, 
r the other thing in the States, the localities have not dared to go 
head, in fact, they could not go ahead until their plans were approved 
i all details by a Federal bureau here. 


huysen, 

Mr, Fhelinohuyskn. I am not saying there is not control over the 
Federal dollar. Of course we have to see that it is wisely spent. I 
hope you are not suggesting that we distribute it without watching 
where it goes. 

Mr. Hart. I am suggesting you do not spend it at all. 

Mr. Freunohuysen. That would apply to a lot more programs than 
school assistance. I do, not see why you do not select one of those. 

Mr. Hart. That would be better for the general welfare of tlss 
people. 

Mr. Freunohuysen. Granted that roost of us are going to feel that 
we have to watch where the money goes if it is spent and let us assume 
* " ’ nt t* ' 


construction assistance, what kind of a control or domination of the 
educational system do you believe could result from the kind of as- 
sistance we areproposing? . < 

Mr., Hart, r think, Mr. Congressman, that it would result in 
eventual complete control. It would result in eventual l essening of 
responsibility of the local school boards and in those sections ofthe 
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country with which I am familiar some of the best men and women 
of thoso neighborhoods servo on school boards. 

Mr. Frfjjnoiiuysen. I would like to find out why you say that & 
Federal program, the bnsic purpose of which is to encourage local 
responsibility, lessens responsibility. 

Mr. Hart. That is what it says in the bill. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. Has the program for Federal impacted areas 
resulted in domination by the Federal Government of any local 
problems? 

Mr. Hart. I think to a largo extent it has. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. In wnat respect? 

Mr. Hart. In all essential respects. 

Mr. Fhfxinoiioyskk, I know of no example that ha3 ever been 
submitted to this committee where there has been any control even 
suggested by the Federal Government to the local school boards in 
any case. I have some in my own district that are receiving Federal 
funds. In no case have I heard any question of Federal control. 

Mr. Bailey. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yield at that 
point? 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. Yes, I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. Bailey. I read into the record previous to your beginning your 
testimony a communication from one of the school superintendents 
who operates in a district that is receiving grants under Publio Law 
815. He said that 300 of those districts were represented at the recent 
Atlantic City meeting and not a single ono of them protested Federal 
Controls in the administration of Publio Law 815. 

Mr. Hart. Well, I would say that part of their attitude might be 
explained by pressure from the National Education Association. 

Mr. Frelingiiuysen. What kind of pressure could the National 
Education Association exert on a local school board that would result 
in them not saying something that they felt like saying or in saying 
something that they did not mean? 

Mr. Hart. Because the National Education Association has grown 
to be an organization of very great power. It has the power to make 
or break an educator. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. How would it affect the independence of a 
local school board? There, I think you could claim that there was 
a more serious threat, if there was any threat on the part of anyone, 
rather than thot the Federal Government constitutes any dominating 
force. 

Mr. Hart. I think the passage of this would mean that, as I have 
said before, local interest woula lessen. They would say, “Leave it to 
Washington. Washington is going to decide anyway.” 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. But you would have objection, in theory at 
least, to a program that would encourage local awareness of the 


Mr. Hart. I do not think that would. I think it would have the 
opposite effect. 

Mr. FRELiNomnrsEK. You think that bringing Washington into 
the picture automatically results in a lessening of interest? 

Mr. Hart. Congressman, when you can get easy money from 
Washington and if there was no control — — 
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Mr. Freltnoituysen. Who is suggesting easy money? You are the 
only one that suggests that we coula do it without attaching strings. 
As far as I know the bills do not say that there is easy money. 

Mr. Hart, The bills are in section 104. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuyben. There is no easy money so that there is no 
basis for thinking that every community is going to look to Wash- 
ington for its solution to the problem. 

Mr. Hart. The money is not raised in that district or city. Even- 
tually it has to be raised by the taxpayers, but it throws sand in the 
eyes of the less well-informed taxpayers who do not realize they are 
paying for it. They are getting their new school, if that is what is 
wanted; yes. They put up a certain proportion of the money and the 
State puts up a certain proportion or the money and they think they 
get the rest from Washington. 

Mr. FRFXiNomnrsEN. I have a greater confidence in the average 
American than you have. I think he is well aware of the fact that the 
Federal dollar comes out of the taxpayers* pocket. We do not coin 
money here, and perhaps 30 or 20 years ago they did think they found 
a new source of money without strings or obligations and which did 
not come out of their own pockets, but I think we have an educated 
citizenry today and I think they are well aware of the implications 
of what the Federal Government is doing, and I hope we are well 
aware of our responsibilities to do something about what I consider 
a serious 'national problem. 

I have no further questions, Mi*. Chairman. 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Haskell? 

Mr. Haskell. Mr. Hart, are you a businessman? 

Mr. Hart. I formerly was, Mr. Haskell. I was engaged in manu- 
facturing for about 10 years in the 1920’s. 

Mr. Haskell. Have you ever worked for the Federal Government? 

Mr. Hart. No, sir. I was a member of the New York Legislature 
60 years ago, along with my old friends A1 Smith and Bob Wagner, 
and then I went into law and practiced law until the 1920’s. I have 
been connected with this organization since 1930. 

Mr. Haskell. Have you ever worked in an executive branch of 
government? 

Mr. Hart. No, sir; only the legislative. 

Mr. Haskell. The reason I ask the question is that you mentioned 
something about a Socialist conspiracy within the Government, either 
in the legislative or the executive branch, to perpetrate Federal aid 
to education. 

Mr. Hart. I do not think I used the term “Socialist conspiracy.” 

' Mr. Haskell. I think you used it in your testimony. 

Mr. FRELiNonursEN. You used the term “world Socialist govern- 
ment.” 1 

Mr. Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Haskell. I am not too clear on what you meant there. 

Mr. Hart. I mean this, Congressman : There is a very great threat 
of world government. We have many organizations, like the Atlantic 
Union, which are interested in partial world government. 

Mr. Haskell. Could you relate this to the problem immediately 
at hand here; Federal aid? 
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Mr. IIart. I am trying to answer your question. The United 
World Federalists aro working for world government. Tho personnel, 
or a largo part of the personnel, of the United Nntions are devoted 
to showing droves of people through there and trying to sell them on 
the idea of world government, 

Mr. Haskell. What has that to do with this? 

Mr. Hart. It has this to do with it. In order to have world gov- 
ernment, in order to convert this American Republic— which I claim 
is not n democracy but is a republic ns it was always intended to be— 
into a unit in a world government, you have to concentrate all author- 
ity in Washington. This is with a view; it is one of tho moves neces- 
sary, to concentrate all authority over tho people in Washington. Do 
you see tho connection ? 

Mr. Haskell. So thnt you feel then that there wore people either 
in back rooms or front rooms sitting down together and dreaming 
up this Federal aid to education to cnmiimto our classroom shortage 
as a part of a sort of mnster plan to cronto an international Socialist 
government, 

Mr. Hart. Yes : I think it has a relation to that. 

Mr. Haskell. Could I ask one other question? In Alabama there 
wore around 13,000 classrooms available at the beginning of 1056-57. 
Thoy claim there is a shortage of around 11,000 classrooms. It is a 
pretty high percentage in any caso. 

Arguing tno figures up or down, we know that there is a considerable 
shortage m Alabama. The city of Birmingham turned down three 
bond issues on a local basis tho other day. Now, the people in that 

I articular city did not accept their responsibility on a local bnsis to 
mild the classrooms needed. Do you feel that you just let this go? 

Mr. Hart. Who says it is their responsibility? The Congress of 
the United States? 

Mr. Haskeu* I am not talking about Congress at all. I am saying 
that this is what happened. Do you, ns a citizen, feel that you just let 
it go t that we have no responsibility? In other words, if they decide 
in Birmingham, not to provide the classrooms, then there is no re- 
sponsibility elsewhere ? 

Mr. Hart. There is no responsibility in Washington. 

Mr. Haskell. I did not say Washington. I said, Do our other 
citizens have any responsibility at all ? 

Mr. Hart. Well, it would have to come through the National Gov- 
ernment just as this bill would have it. 

Mr. Habkell. The fact is, that if for some reason or other, maybe 
because they were financially unable in that particular community, 
they were not able to build the classrooms there, what do you ao 
about it? 

Mr. Hart. Well, the Kestnbaum Commission in its report in 1056 
said there was not a State thnt could not take care of its educational 
need. Different States will have different ideas as to responsibility. 

Mr. Haskell. That is exactly right. The States can take care of 
the responsibilities, but in Birmingham they are not doing it. Now, 
what happens when it does not get done? That is my point. Do you 
just let the kids go uneducated ? 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Congressman, things are not perfect in this country. 
They never will be. Tilings that are done by one State, provided the 
States retain their liberty, will not satisfy frequently the people or 
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some of the people in other States or the people hero in Washington, 
but we have a Constitution, and articles IX and X of the Hill or 
Rights say just as plainly as anything could that tho powers not 
delegated to the Congress are reserved to tho States or to the people. 
I think it is fur more important for that to be preserved in spirit and 
in actual truth than for tnis Congress to pass any law. 

Mr. Hash eu* It is more important to preserve that than to have 
the classrooms provided for tho children ? 

Mr. Ha»t. It is much more important, important as that is. 

Mr. Haskell. I think that is, then, the goneral position oryour 
group, that you feel that tho constitutional factors, and so forth, far 
outweigh tho need to provide the necessary classrooms for the children 
where they are not being provided by their State or local community 1 
Mr. Hart. Congressman, do you not believe that the greatest thing 
is to maintain tho Constitution » 

Mr. Haskell. I am not arguing it. It this true* 

Mr. Hart. Yes; I think it is. 

Mr. Hailey. Mr. Haskell, will you yield? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes. 

Mr. Hailey. The Chair would like to make the observation that 
the gentlemen are in position that they like tho Constitution, but they 
would love it if it did not havo tho welfare clause in it. 

Mr. Hart. Of course, as to the welfare clause in the opening of the 
Constitution, there was formerly one interpretation or that by the 
courts and now there is another. Welfare used to be interpreted as 
tho general well-being of the people. It has come in the last 20 or 30 
years to be interpreted as social welfare which we think is a very 
different thing. With that we do not agree. ■ 

Mr. Hailey. The gentleman comes from the State of New York. 
I presume you wei-e advised of the recent Gallup poll showing better 
than 75 percent of the general publio favoring classroom construction. 
We are not talking about general educational aid. We are talking 
about classroom construction. Therefore, evidently you are repre- 
senting a minority group from New York and as proof of that fact 
I want to call your attention to this editorial that I have asked to 
have inserted in the record that is taken from the New York Times, 
one of the Nation’s leading dailymewenapers and certainly the lead- 
ing daily newspaper in the city of New York. 

This editorial is under the caption* '‘Is Your Child Surplus,” fend 
I am going to read a paragraph or two. 

In the past 5 years the number of pupils tii tho Nation's public schools Dm 
I ncreased by ti.fi million, and In the next 6 years It will Jump by another 6 million. 
This extraordinary rise In school population, combined with a completely Inade- 
quate rate of school building, means that this year— right now— 7 or 8 percent 
of the .total number of enrolled schoolchildren In this country may be considered 
surplus In the sense that there are hot facilities' properly to take care of them. 
The latest report of the United States Office of EdOcatlon estimates the class- 
room shortage at 160,000, and the number of excess students at about &3 ont 
of a total of 8l.fi million. This excess Is. taken .care, of, so to speak, by; various 
expedients suen as half-day or two-shift .sessions, makeshift accommodations 
or, most Simply, by excessive bvercrbwdlby. While satisfactory physical con- 
ditions certainly cannot guarantee a good education, the absence of such facil- 
ities Is pretty certain .to prevent a child ' tn tbe American of today from getting 
a good education, . ■ , . • . * 
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Now, they conclude that editorial with this thought : 

Sorely more Important to a democracy than an educated and enlightened 
cttUenry. We would like to see Congress produce action on a school blU as early 
in tbla session as possible. 

That is from your own New York Times. 

Mr. Hast. 1 do not claim any proprietorship in any sense in the New 
York Times. The New York Times is in my opinion, and in our 
opinion, and in the opinion of many people, a Socialist welfare one- 
world newspaper, probably the leading one in the United States. 

Mr. Bailey. Will the gentleman repeat thatt 

Mr. Hart. Well, I do not know that I could repeat it exactly. If 
the stenographer would read it, that would be better. 

Well. I will try to repeat it. 

The New York Times is one of the largest and most influential So- 
cialist-minded one- world newspaper in the United States, and I have 
been reading it, Mr. Chairman, for many, many years. It is a great 
newspaper. I think its greatness is in, chiefly, the very full coverage 
it gives to important speeches and things like that, but! do not agree, 
and a multitude of people in New York do not agree, with its Socialist 
policies. 

It would be for this, but it seems to me that the whole thing is 
summed up in this: Yes, we want plenty of school space. We cannot 
have everything we want in a minute. The record shows the States 
and localities have been remedying this situation rapidly. They have 
it about three-quarters cured. 

Mr. Bailey. That is your opinion. You have no proof of that. 

Mr. Hart. Yes; I can furnish ftgures that will substantiate that. I 
will be glad to furnish them if the committee would like to have them 
and put them in the record. I will send them to you from New York 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Baujet. Where are you going to get those figures? 

Mr. Hart. 1 have them in our records. 

Mr. Bailey. From what sources do they come? 

Mr. Hart. It is a responsible source. It is a survey. It is the kind 
of source that the Kestnbaum Commission based its report on. 

We want school facilities. We believe in education just as much 
as the New York Times does, but we do not believe in violently start- 
ing to overturn important provisions of the Constitution to get it 
within 2 or 3 years when it will be had completely by present methods 
within 6 or 0 years. 

Mr. Bailey. The gentleman from Now Jersey. 

. Mr. Frklinobuybbn. I am interested in your reference to the Con- 
stitution. You just said that Federal legislation in this field might 
necessitate overturning the Constitution. You arenot suggesting that 
since this country was founded that the Federal Government has not 
had a constitutional Interest in the educational problems of the Nation, 
arevou? 

Mr. Hart. I do not know what you mean by a “constitutional in- 
terest.” All I know is the Constitution itself, the 9th and 10th amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. Do. you think the Federal Government has 
been precluded since its establishment from taking an interest in edu- 
cational matters? 
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Mr. Hart. Of course it has taken an interest and it has done it in 
an emergency method as in the war areas where there was a crisis and 
something had to be done. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. You are not asserting then that there is any 
constitutional prohibition against taking such action? 

Mr. Hart. I am simply saying that the effect of this bill, of any of 
these bills, would be to concentrate the authority ovor schools not 
in the States and localities where it belongs but in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. I understand that your basic arguments are 
economy and possibly Federal control. I was wondering whether 
there was an additional one that there is a constitutional prohibition 
against any action. 

Mr. Hart. No expressed prohibition except as contained in the 9th 
and 10th amendments. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. "What do you mean by “overturning the 
Constitution”? 

Mr. Hart. Overturning an important part of the Constitution. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. What part are we overturning? 

Mr. Hart. The 9th and 10th amendments of the Bill of Rights. 
I cannot quote it exactly. It said all powers not directly delegated are 
reserved to the States and people. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. You think that is a prohibition from the 
Federal Government taking any part in education f 

Do you think it is an unconstitutional invasion of power to have 
set up this impacted school district legislation? 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Frelinghuysen, we did very well in this country 
for 120 or 130 years by consistently following the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. I am wondering if you are suggesting that 
we are violating the provisions of the Constitution in considering this 
legislation. That is a simple question. 

Mr. Hart. Well, you can consider anything, of course, but I think 
that the passage or legislation like this would be not in keeping with 
the spirit of the Bill of Rights, the 9th and 10th amendments. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. Are we talking about the spirit or whether 
we are violating any part of the Constitution by enacting legislation 
in this held, inyour opinion? 

Mr. Hart. The passage of this would violate the reservation to the 
States of power such as the power over education. 

Mr. Bailey. You are not in sympathy, then, with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in 1954 and 1955 in the held of education having 
to do with segregation? 

Mr. Hart. No, sir. We are not. After all, I do not think any of 
you gentlemen remember a case When the Supreme Court of the tinned 
States has decided an important thing, overturning a precedent of 60 
years solely on the say-so of social welfare writers such as Gunnar 
Merdel, who was referred to specifically in the 1954 decision. 

Mr. Bailey. You deny their right to interpret the Constitution, is 
that right? 

Mr. Hart. I know that momentarily the Constitution is what the 
Supreme Court says it is, but I do not think that could prevail very 
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long if. as it seems to me is appearing more and more, it is going 
to result in really the undermining of Uio Constitution. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. You do not think what can prevail very 
long, Mr. Hart? 

Air. JIai<t. This *dea of reaching decisions in the Supreme Court 
solely from the writings of Socialists, 

Mr. Frrlinohuysen. How do you think wo will cliango tho situa- 
tion f How will it not prevail t 

Mr. Hart. 1 do not think that tho American pcoplo will put up with 
that indefinitely. 

Mr. Fkklinohuysen. What will thoy dol 

Mr. Hart. I think they will bring about an atmosphere where 
Supremo Courts which, as our old friend Ilonnescy said, will follow 
tho election returns. 

Air. Frelinouuysen. Do you mean that you would suggest thoy. 
imne&ch the present Supremo Court! 

Mr. Hart. I did not say that. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. How do you bring about an atmosplioro? 
How do you not put up with something? 

Mr. Hart. 'Hie pcoplo can express themselves nt elections. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. Elections of Supromo Court justices ? 

Air. Hart. Certainly not, of tho President and of the Congress. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. They have done that overwhelmingly and the 
President is suggesting this program and so presumably it is not out 
of line. 

Mr. IIart, Wo have not heard the last word on those questions, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Frixinohuysbn. Which questions, elections? I am sure there 
will bo another election. 

Air. Hart. Tho questions that aro raised, for instance, by tho Su- 
premo Court decisions of May 17, 1054. 

Air. Frelinouuysen. I am not suggesting wo have heard the last 
word on it. 

Mr. Hart. That Is not working so awfully well, you know, cither in 
tho South or to a certain extent in the North. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. I am certainly not arguing with that. I am 
wondering what you do if you are dissatisfied with certain decisions of 
the Supreme Court, what your suggestion is. 

Mh' IIart. You elect people that will bring about other decisions. 

Air. Frelinouuysen. You do not elect Supreme Court justices. 

MT. Hart. You elect the people who appoint and ratify them. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. 1 have no further questions. - » 

Air. Bailey. Thank you, Mr. Hart. .. > - 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, gentlemen^ for. the opportunity to be heard. 

Mt\ Bailey. The next witness will be the legislative representative 
of the American Farm Bureau. ; > >■- 

Mr; Lynn, you may further identify yourself to the reporter and 
proceed with your testimony. •>:>! 


I 
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STATEMENTS OF JOHN 0. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR; AND 

HARVEY L. DA8TRUP, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, THE AMERICAN 

FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

Mr. Lynn. Sir, I havo with mo, Mr. Harvey L. Dastrup, who is 
one of the members of my stuff. 

My immo is John C. Lynn. I «m legislative director of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. I live in Fairfax County, Vn. 

Mr. Chairman, recognizing the tightness of the schedule, with your 
permission, I would liko to file my prepared statement for the record 
and then comment on it briefly, if I may. 

Mr. Bailey. If there Is no objection, you may submit it for in- 
clusion in the record following your testimony. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

May I make another request, sir. Four of odr State Farm Bureaus, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Indiana, and California have made requests 
to the committee tor nnpearunces here. We know that you have a 
tight schedule, but with your permission 1 would like to have their 
statements which will bo submitted to the clerk of the committee in- 
serted in the hearing record immediately following the American 
Farm Bureau presentation. 

Mr. Bailey. For the information of the gentleman now testifying, 
the Chair has directed the clerk of the committee to notify all of the 
State Farm Bureaus that the National Farm Bureau has been accorded 
p. hearing and all of them have been directed and havo contacted tho 
clerk to submit their briefs for inclusion in the record. 

Mp. Lynn. All I am requesting, sir, is if it is possible to do it follow- 
ing the American Farm Bureau presentation. 

Mr. Bailey. If they are available at the present time they will be 
included. , . 

Mr. Lynn. They will be available. 

(Tho information referred to appears at thecloso of witness’ testi- 
mony.) . " 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to' point out some of the 
highlights of this statement. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, ns you no doubt know, is the largest farm organization in the 
country. ' 

Mr. Bailey. Approximately what is your total membership! Are 
you going to give tndtf •' ’ ' 

Mr. Lynn. About 1.600,000 farm families in all of the 48 States. 

Mr. Bailey. How does that compare With your membership of 6 
or 10 years bigot 

Mr. Lynn. It is about 600,000 larger than 10 years ago. 

If We thought for a moment that the' States, counties, and local 
communities could not meet this problem of schoolroom construction,' 
I believe we would be for some of these bills that are before the 
committee.' ' v ,” ! ' ;1 ■ J; ! 

Mr. Bailey. Let the Chair interrupt the witness at this point* 
Frankly, I am amazed at your appearance here' in opposition to the 
proposal to build some classrooms for; the children of this country. 
Knowing the history of your organization and knowing that the farm 
interests that you represent have been the greatest recipient of Federal’ 
subsidies and Federal grants-in-aid, I am amazed at your appearance 
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hers to object to the Federal Government doing something about this 
school problem. Now, you want to keep your own hand in the till 
but slap the wrist of everybody else who wants to stick his hand in the 
Federal till. Is that the position! 

Mr. Lynn. I would like the record to clearly show that that is not 
our position. 

Air. 1)aii.ky. Then you had better prove it in your presentation. 

Mr. Lynn. I am prepared to make a good hour’s statement here 
on tho evils of some of tlie subsidies wo have in agriculture and what 
they have done to farm income. 

Mr. Dailey. Dut you are still taking the Federal money, are you 
not. and have cost tho Government over $4 billion loss in the Com* 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Lynn. I want to point out that that has not been our position 
and you know it has not because we have contacted you on many 
occasions saying to you, “Do not vote for more Federal control and 
more subsidies (or agriculture.” 

Mr. Dailey. Sometimes I have gone along with you and sometimes 
I have not. 

Mr. Lynn. We appreciate your support for our policies. 

Mr. Dailey. Dut I ain of the opinion that you are kind of behind 
the eight ball, if you will pardon the expression, in your appearance 
here and are going to have to do some tall talking to justify your 
appearance here. 

Mr. Haskeil. Will the chairman yield) 

Mr. Dailey. Yes. 

Mr. Haskell. I would like to say that I think people can have 
an honest difference of opinion on tho subject of Federal aid and the 
Farm Bureau has a perfect right to express their opinion without 
being on the spot, so to speak, to justify something. I think they are 
not on the spot any more than any group, the NEA or any group, 
and I think they ought to proceed in an atmosphere of receptiveness. 

Mr. Lynn. That is our intention, sir. 

Mr. Bailey. You may proceed with your presentation. 

Mr. Lynn. I would like to read this statement now, sir, since I have 
been interrupted? 

Mr. Dailey. We have an hour at your disposal. 

Mr. Lynn. The opportunity of summarizing the views of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation on the issues presented by the various 
bills under consideration by the committee is appreciated. 

. This statement is based upon the policies adopted by the official 
voting delegates of the member State Farm Bureaus at our most 
recent annual meeting. 

> More than 2,600 county Farm Bureaus have given careful considera- 
tion to public school education for many years. At our most recent 
annual meeting, the official voting delegates of the member State 
Farm Bureaus, who had been elected in their States by the voting 
delegates of the county organizations, adopted the following policy 
without a dissenting vote: 

Great progreas U being made in Improving oar public schools. We are aware 
of the need to continually Improve our system of public education, and believe 
that this need can be most effectively and adequately met through tbe utilisation 
of State and local funds. 
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Ad imperative need of our public schools Is the establishment of a curriculum 
(hat helps students acquire a true concept of the basic principles and philosophy 
of the American system of self-government and the competitive enterprise 
system. Such a curriculum should emphasise learning bow to live and think 
independently. It should provide the fundamental academic knowledge neces- 
sary in daily life. 

Every effort should be made to keep subversive Influences out of schools and 
to guard against educational institutions falling under the control of any sub- 
versive group. 

We urge State and county Farm Dureaus to study the curricula of the schools 
and take effective action to Improve the educational system. 

We urge that State Farm Bureaus consider action on the following additional 
proposals : 

(1) Equalizing educational opportunities with special emphasis on measures 
to insure that rural children have the same opportunity to obtain a good educa- 
tion as those (u the city. 

We are for everybody having an opportunity to obtain a good edu- 
cation. 

(2) Spreading the cost of public school support among all dtlsens of a State. 

(8) Raising the standards of rural teachers with emphasis on aptitude to teach 

as well as academic achievements. 

(4) Reorganizing school units and administration for efficiency and adequate 
educational service. 

Thispolicy is indicative of the great concern about public education 
which is felt by our farm people. We are proud of the records of 
State and country Farm Bureaus in promoting better schools, and that 
record is replete with evidence throughout the whole 48 States that 
we have taken leadership in improving the school conditions. 

We can assure this committee that rural people will continue to work 
for the improvement of our schools. 

There is no doubt among our members that there is a continuing need 
for improvement in our program of school building construction. We 
are aware of the increase in school enrollment. In 1654-65 there were 
approximately 1,100,000 children added to the school rolls. Based on 
the standard of 80 pupils per room, this would have required 86,000 
additional classrooms. As a matter of fact, approximately 60,000 new 
•classrooms were built during this period. 

In 1956—66, 1,040,000 new pupils were added to the school rolls. At 
80 pupils per classroom, this would have required approximately 36,000 
new classrooms. It is estimated that roughly 64,000 new classrooms 
were completed during thatvear. In both ox these yeas* it is evident 
that a substantial number of new schoolrooms were available for the 
replacement of those becoming obsolete. 

If I might inject here, sir, we. recognize that there is need for further 
building of schoolrooms. As I started in the beginning to say, if we 
had any idea that the State and local units of government could not 
and would not meet this responsibility then we think that there would 
be a place for Federal aid for school construction hut, Mr. Haskell, 
referring to the situation in Alabama which you referred to with the 
other witness, the Farm Bureau has some responsibility there as well 
au other organizations, to make sure that these people in the local com- 
munities understand these needs and are willing to meet the necessary 
taxes in order to provide facilities for schools. 

To repeat, if ,' we thought that these communities could not do this, 
then there wo^ld be a place for Federal aid, but we ue sure that we 
have not dons as good a job as we should in promoting this idea and 
we are sure that, if we ao our job and the other people who are in 
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responsible organisations do thoir job, tbnt tho local communities, 
States, imd counties can uml should moot this responsibility. 

Mr. Kksmmoiiuvsrn. Mr. Lynn, 1 wanted to ask you this question : 
l)o you think that tho Fcdoral Government has no placo In helping 
communities do their own job! 

Mr. Lynn. Wo mo in support, Congressman, of tho Fedoral aid for 
distressed areas duo to vast increases in population as is truo in 
defense areas ami areas hero mound Washington and in tho western 
part of tho United States where tho tax base is low duo to Fedora! 
operation of taking over tho tax resources. 

Mr. Pkkj.inoiiuyskn. 1 do not mean just thntarea. I am talking 
nUmt general classroom construction. If them Is ii shortage of class- 
rooms, do you think tho Federal Government has no job in facilitating 
tho communities’ doing their own job! 

Mr. Lynn. Not at tills time. 

Mr. Phri.ikuiiuyskn. Why should your organisation liavo an obli- 
gation to help out mid develop tho awareness of tho community to tho 
nature of thoir responsibility if they do not already rccognizo it and 
not have tho Federal Government nssunio part of Hint load Itself? 

Mr. Lynn. Wo am convinced that tho pcoplo in tho local counties 
and communities— and wo havo farm bureaus in 2,000 of thoso 3.000 
counties in tho United States— enn do this job. My point was that 
maybe wo havo fallen down in causing tho rural people, tho farmers, 
our members to accept this responsibility which Is theirs. 

Mr. Frri.inoiiuysrn. 1 am not, certainly, blaming your association 
for tho lack of awareness of reejionsibility in rural areas if it does 
exist, but 1 ant wondering whether tho Federal Government could hot 
logically and sensibly havo a rolo in needling tho communities and 
States to do more than thoy havo and facilitating and expediting tho 
building of classrooms that am needed immediately. 

Mr. Lynn. Wo do not think so at this time, Congressman. 

Mr. Frkmnoiiuysrn. I do not wnnt to interrupt tho flow of yonr 
testimony. You mentioned that we nr© presently building classrooms 
at a rato which mom than exceeds tho increased enrollments each year 
and that tho excess can bo used to at least take cam of somo of tho class- 
rooms that am becoming obsolete. 

Of course, you am oversimplifying that, problem if you do not refer 
to tho largo shortage of classrooms that worn liovor built ad a result of 
tho depression in the thirties mid a lack of opportunity during tliO war 
years and, of course, tho increased birthrate in the last few years.", "In 
addition to obsolescence and increased enrollments, we have that seri- 
ous shortage which even now is hardly being touched at the accelerated 
rate of construction as Secretary Folsom pointed <Mit In his testimony. 

Mr. Ltnn. Wo recognize full well that we heed moth and, bettor 
classrooms. . ; “ 

Mr. FREUNomrYsrto. And we need an accelerated rate' over what 
we am presently building. ' •* 

Mr. Lynn. As I understand tho Office of Education, their oUm fig- 
ures indicate that tills year we will btii|d 69^000. ' 1 

Mr. Frkunohuysrn. But the shortage is ‘160,000 Ahd w0’ have to 
be arbitrary in specifying what the nature of the shoitage is.; 

Mr. Ltnn. We do not necessarily ©incur In the figure of 152,000. 
As I understand It, this is a Survey made by the Office of Education 
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from school principals and officials and it has boon our experience that 
usually those requests arc a shade high. 

Mr. Fremnoiiuyskn. Weil, it is based on figures from the States. 
Again, 1 do not think wo need to argue about tho exact accuracy of the 
present shortage figures but (here is a problem beyond, obsolescenoo 
and increased enrollments with which wo me grappling in an effort to 
como up with some legislation. 

Mr. Lynn, Wo admit that. The only difTeronce between what I 
understand is your position and our position is that wo bothrocognize 
tho problem hut wo say that the local States and communities should 
solvo this problem rather than the Fedornl Government. 

Mr. Frei.inohuyskn. I hope that you realize that tho ( programs 
which wo are considering basically recognize that responsibility just 
ns much as you do. Wo are not proposing that the Federal Govern- 
ment lake ovor tho construction of tho Nation’s classrooms. 

Mr. Lynn. I understand' 

Mr. Frkmnoiiuysbn. If wo set up tho wrong kind of program one 
of tho undcslrabio consequences could bo that there be a lessening of 
effort but I hope vou will agree with tno that, if wo, can encourage 
local initiativo and ofTort and development of responsibility, that the 
Federal Govornmont might be performing a constructive service. 

Mr. Lynn. We assume that the members of this committee and the 
Congress itavo every good, intent in trying to solve this problem. It 
is just a matter that we disagreo with the method. We say that this 
problem can and must be solved at the local level. 

Mr. Frklinoiiuyskn. I did not mean to interrupt your testimony. 

(Continuing written statement.) 

Mr. Lynn. We present these figures to indicate to the committee 
that schoolrooms are now being built at an impressive rate with financ- 
ing from State and local sources. Wo believe that this trend will con- 
tinue. We assure tho committee that county and State farm bureaus 
will give their support to the continuation of this excellent record, of 
school construction which is being made by communities, counties, 
and States across the Nation. 

There is evidence in a February 18, 1057 press release of the United 
States Office of Education that the current rate of school construction 
is being maintained and increased. 

In this press release the Office of Education estimated that 60,200 
new classrooms will be built in 1956-57. They indicated that this is a 
10-percent increase oyer the previous year. 

Mr. Bailey. Let the Chair interrupt at that point to say that they 
estimated that there would be 60,000 built in the last year and and they 
only built 68,000 so that they are estimating again that there will be 
69,000 but you have no assurance that 69,000 would be built. 

Mr. Lynn. We wogld certainly hope that they will reach this goal. 
We would not have any reason to believe that the Federal Government 
could get it done. 

The construction in this current year of 69,200 new classrooms, 
when figured on the basis of 80 pupils per classroom, would indicate 
that we will have sufficient new facilities to take care of approxi- 
mately 2,076.000 new. students. It is estimated that in this current 
year about 1,100,000 new students will be enrolled in our public 
schools. ; - 
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I can add, Mr. Chairman, that these figures are very illusive and 
I know there is not complete agreement on them, but tnis is the beet 
information we hate. , 

These Office of Education figures indicate that about BO percent 
more new classrooms will be built than are needed to take care of the 
additional enrollment. This would indicate that about 30,000 old and 
obsolete schoolrooms could bo abandoned. 

We wish to cal) the committee's attention to the obvious fact that 
State and local governments are in a better position to assume the 
present and continuing financing of publio education than is the 
Federal Government. 

From lOOO to 1940 interest on State and local debts stood at be* 
tween 7 and 10 percent of all State and local expenditures; in 1954 it 
dropped to 2% percent. In 1940 interest payments by the States 
equaled 4.4 percent of all general expenditures : in 1964 they amounted 
to only 1 .2 percent. Similarly, in 1040 within the public school finance 
picture, interest payments amounted to 5.8 percent of total revenue, 
while only 2 percent was required to meet the same responsibilities 
in 1954. 

We are aware that the financing of publio education presents a 
difficult problem to local and State governments. However, there is 
no evidence to indicate that the entry of the Federal Government into- 
the field would provide any better service at any less total cost. 

We were interested in studying 1 the most recent Economic Report of 
the President of the United States. We were particularly interested — 
on pages 48 and 49 of this reporb*-where it is stated that expenditures 
of State and local governments have been increasing ana that the 
objectives of this increased Bpending includes schools. It then notes 
that, and we quote from the report : 

la view of the exceptionally high demand for labor, materials, and equipment 
needed to carry ont these projects. It Is Inevitable that not all of them can got 
forward aa rapidly, or on as large a scale, as may be desired. 

If high demands for labor, materials, and equipment are making 
it difficult for State and local governments to carry out all of their 
planned projects, it is difficult to see how Federal aid could result in 
any appreciable net increase in total school construction without con* 
tributmg further to the already dangerous inflationary situation so 
clearly set forth in other portions of the President's Economic Report. 

, THB FEDERAL BUDQBT IS TOO MO— IT SHOULD RE CtJT 

In our opinion, the instigation of Federal aid to education— even 
in a modest form, as Federqf aid for school construction— may actually 
be a great disservice to our publio school system. The result of inter- 
vention by the Federal Government coula be tb : stymie initiative op 
the part of the local people who will get the impression that it they 
wait long enough the all-powerful Federal Government will cdme in 
and assist them. Even though the bills before this committee provide 
very meager sums in relationship to 1 the expenditures that are being 
made by ijjtate and local governments, we know froin experience that 
Federal programs, once begun, tend to grow from y^ar to year. Even 
though this legislation is labeled a temporary measure, we know from 
long experience that “there is nothing so permanent as a temporary 
Federal program." 
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Federal aid to education will certainly be followed by Federal 
intervention in the operation of our public-school systems. Experi- 
ence with other programs has caused us to doubt that any Federal 
administrator will allocate funds to a State without having some 
control over their utilization. 

Mr. Bailey - . Let- the Chair interrupt. You have been boasting 
about the number of classrooms being built. You are familiar with 
the operation of Public Law 815 f 

Mr. Ltnn. Yes, sir; to some degree. 

Mr. Bailey. You are aware of the fact that 60,000 of these class- 
rooms for which you are taking credit were built under the activity 
of Public Law 816 in which the federal Government participated! 

Mr. Lynn. I do not think we took full credit for the building of 
these classrooms. We are very much for that program if it is meeting 
the needs. 

Mr. Baiwy. All right. Suppose that program had not been initi- 
ated. What would have been your situation in the school classrooms 
today! 

Mr. Ltnn. I do not know. 

Mr. Bailey. Instead of being 169,000 it would hare been in excess 
of 200,000. 

Mr. Lynn. We supported this program originally because we recog- 
nize that as large airbases, for example, move into a local community, 
the influx of children and the taking away of part of the taxable 
revenue make it necessary to have that program. 

^Mr. Baiuby. Did your group go on record as favoring Public Law 

Mr. Lynn. I think we did. 

Mr. Bailey. I do not recall. I was chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Lynn. It may be that we just filed a statement or letter. 

Mr. Bailey. I do not recall your having testified but that is beside 
the point. The point I am making and tne question I am raising is 
this : That has not in any way resulted in Federal control. It has not 
in any way endangered the Constitution or the American way of life 
any more than this program would do. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, if I might add, we are talking about 
different things now. I bring it out a Tittle later, if I might continue. 
Then I will be happy to answer questions. 

Mr. Bailey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lynn. The public-school system of this country is the envy of 
the world. The unprecedented progress that has been made in our 
public-education system has been accomplished by State and local 
effort. Local control of our school system has made it possible for 
programs to be developed to fit local needs. We respectfully suggest 
that Federal control and Federal authority are not as responsive to 
local needs and local situations as are local control and authority. We 
admire and respect our Federal Government, and appreciate its many 
useful functions. However, rural people ao not want their school 
systems to be placed under Federal regulation now, or at any future 
date. 

The American Farm Bureau supports Federal assistance to areas 
“experiencing severe financial burdens resulting' from Federal proj- 
ects.” For purposes of the record, we would like to make clear that, 
in our opinion, this type of aid is far different in principle than any 
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nationwide Federal assistance proposals currently being considered by 
this committee. Arguments in support of aid to these overburdened 
areas do not question the ability of the area to mako adequate pro- 
visions for their own school needs. Neither do they deal with the 
rights and prerogatives of their doing so. The aid. so provided is 
designed to cover only the added costs which Federal activity has 
actually imposed upon the area. 

Mr. Bailey. Let the Chair interrupt you at this point 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hailey. Do you not feel that the use of Federal moneys in 
these impacted areas by causing the school districts to join the Federal 
Government in the necessary expenditure to build these school build- 
ings has been an incentive to build now classrooms! 

Mr. Lynn. I think it has, in these special cases. 

Mr. Hailey. Then if the Federal Government would broaden it 
to make it a national program would it not also be an incentive? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. As I said before, wo are talking about two very 
different things. When the Federal Government goes into an area 
and, duo to its activities, reduces the tax base ana causes an influx 
in population, then I think the Federal Government has some respon- 
sibility, but that is entirely different from talking about Fedora! aid 
to all 48 States in the matter of school construction. 

■ Mr. Hailey. Who is responsible, if not the Federal Government, 
for the concentration of a great part of the population in certain areas 
that need these classrooms? Have they not concentrated their defense 
efforts and the war manufacturing facilities necessary to carry out 
the defense? Had that been properly distributed over the country 
you would not have had those areas where the shortage of classrooms 
exists so that there is a Government responsibility. It may not be as 
strong a responsibility as it was in the impacted areas where they 
bought the property and took the land off of the taxbooks, but certainly 
there is still a Government responsibility. 

Mr. Lynn. We do not think so. 

Mr. Hailey. You do not think so ? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. Would the Chair yield! 

Mr. Bailey. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. On this point, Mr. Lynn, I realize that you 
are reluctant to make such an assumption but assuming that the 
Federal Government does have a responsibility to help out where 
there is a major shortage of classrooms, do you feel that the control 
that would result from the proposed distribution of aid is of a different 
variety than the control that is inherent in the Public Law 816 and 
Public Law 874 programs? You suggest in your testimony that there 
is a different kind of control that follows the assistance provided 
in the impacted school district programs. In fact, you said, “Argu- 
ments jn support of aid to these overburdened areas do not question 
the ability of the area, to make adequate provisions for their own 
school needs.” 

Of course, that is not quite true, because in order to qualify for 
Federal funds you have to show that there is a sufficient impact 
created by the Federal Government. So there is very definitely 
a Questioning on the part of the Federal Government before the 
Federal money is made available. In the same way there is a ques- 
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tioning by the Federal Government before the general construction 
assistance would be made available. 

Mr: Lynn. Congressman, I am sure you recognize that there is a 
difference, a very distinct difference in principle in the two things that 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. Now we are talking about the reasons, the 
justification for the program again.’-' I am assuming now that there 
is a justification for tne program, 

Mr. Lynn. In the impacted area. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. In both cases l am assuming that. 

Mr. Lynn. I cannot make that assumption. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. I said, assuming. I admitted that you were 
unwilling to assume it and said, assuming there is no more danger 
from Federal control developing out of one Federal control than 
from the other. In fact, if there were any danger of Federal control, 
it almost certainly would have developed in 6 years under the opera- 
tion and maintenance program which has distributed about $350 
million over the past 5 or 0 years. 1 

Mr. Lynn. We think there is a difference. • ' 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. There is a difference in the danger that would 
result? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. Why? 

Mr. Lynn. I have before me H. R. 8986. I believe that is the ad- 
ministration proposal with regard to this matter, and beginning on 

K 7, beginning with “State plans,” I am not a lawyer, ram omy a 
er, but I cannot read pages 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 without getting 
the distinct impression that there is a tremendous amount of control. 
May I just call your attention to it? 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. We are talking about control of what? 18 
it control of the educational system? What are we worried about? 
We fear Federal control of what? 

Mr. Lynn. Let me point them out in the bill. 

Section 104. The Commissioner shall approve a State plan for purposes of this 
title if such plan — 

“if such plan” — then w;e go on, for example, on line 19, page 8: 

Providing qualified personnel to counsel and guide local school agencies In 
formulating sound long-range school construction programs for meeting their 
school-facility needs. 

We are not saying that the Federal Government is going in to 
dominate this thing, but there is every opportunity under the provi- 
sions of this bill under consideration for the Federal Government 
with an unscrupulous head of Health*- Education, and Welfare, or 
Commissioner of Education, to dictate who is qualified personnel, and 
on the next page of the bill : 

Developing a long-range plan for attaining a more efficient organisation of 
school districts— 

What does that mean ? It will mean that it will be up to the inter- 
pretation of whoever is administering this law and we have great 
fear of somebody from Washington going down to county X, or 
State X, and saying, “We do not thime ybu have the qualified per- 
sonnel in X community to do this job.We ao hot think your long-range 
plan is sufficient.” 
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We we not going to say that this is going to happen, Congressman, 
but we say there is every opportunity under this bill for it to happen. 

Mr. FBEUNoiipyeaN. In the first place, of course, the State has 
the control over these various individual school distr’cte that submit 
applications for Federal assistance. I do not suppose you are sug- 
gesting that the Federal money should be made available without any 
control fiscal, control, or call it what you will. You surely do not be- 
lieve that we should set up a program without worrying about how 
it is going to be distributed} 

Mr. Lynn. We know full well that whoever is responsible for the 
administration of any Federal program has to report to you on how it 
is operating. . 

„ Mr, Frkunohuyswl Is there not that kind of control in Public 
laws 815 and 874 1 

Mr, Lynn. I think to a certain degree. 

Mr, Frklinouuyskn. To at least as much degree, except that some 
of the money is going to be made available for operations aud main- 
tenance in the presently existing program. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we cannot agree that Public Law 874, 
whatever the number is, for these impacted areas should be used os a 
reason for putting this Federal aid program all over the United 
States. 

Mr. Freunoiiuysek. Now you are jumping away from the subject 
and getting back to the basio justification for Hie Federal Government 
taking an interest in the problem rather than the method of distribu- 
tion of funds assuming that both programs are legitimate ones. I 
am talking now about oasio distribution of funds in 'the case of ex- 
isting legislation which has been on the books for 6 years which lias 
resulted in no Federal control charges by any chool district that I 
know of and it has been to individual school districts. 

There is a bypassing of the States, in effect, in the existing program 
which is not going to be allowed under the President's program at 
least. It has oeen suggested that we should be allowed to bypass 
the States in another bill. 

The States have the responsibility to determine priorities to try 
to see which areas have the greatest need and to establish the right of 
the individual Bchool district as to the receipt of F" 'oral money. 

Mr. Lynn. Under the provisions of the proposed legislation under 
the rules established by tne Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Frkunohuyben. Someone has to establish rules, of course. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am sure I am repeating myself, 
but I- want to make our position perfectly dear. There is a lot of 
difference now in Federal aid for impacted areas where you perhaps 
have one school district in one State, just for example. 

Mr. Freunohuysen. I am not arguing justification of program. 
What I am talking about and what 1 do not seem to be able to pin 
you down to is whether or not there is not at least as much danger 
of control under the existing program as under the general program 
of. school construction. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Congressman, that is what 1 was trying to answer, 

Mr. FkxuNoinrrsEN. Then you ought to be arguing against existing 
programs to impacted school districts, because tne Commissioner has 
the same powers or even greater ones. It has power to make distribu- 
tions directly to school districts which would not be provided in the 
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proposed legislation, I It has the power, to make distributions for opera- 
lions and maintenance w^ich in effect you would think might mean 
that fhey could determine the qualifications of teachers or what is 
taught in the school before they make Federal money available. 

Nothing of that kind has developed and In my opinion 1 do not 
see how you can say, since we have a program , which has been in 
operation and has not resulted in Federal control, that you are in favor 
of it and then come out and say a program, which has the same ends 
in mind but with further restrictions on- the role of the, Federal Gov- 
ernment is dangerous. Why is one dangerous and not the other! 

Mr. Lynn. As I started out to say, 1 am trying to point out that 
there is a tremendous difference in Federal Assistance in impacted 
areas in a school district and Federal assistance to all of the States and 
throughout any State. 

Mr. Fbemnquuyskn. You mean there is a tremendous difference in 
the reason for assistance? 

Mr. Lynn. There is a tremendous difference in the degree of control 
that the Federal Government could have if they do chose, • ' 

Mr. Freunohutben. That is what puzzles me. It seems to me that 
the degree is greater in existing legislation than it Would be in the pro- 
posed legislation. , - " ,! 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 'We are not saying this is going to happen. We 
are obligated to our members to point out that this is a danger that they 
have expressed. 

Mr. Fkeunohoysen. Why is the danger greater in the proposed 
legislation than it is in existing legislation! < 

Mr. Lynn. Because you are covering the whole United States. We 
get whole State school boards “zeroed in,” State school administrators 
“zeroed in” as to what somebody in Washington wants, whereas 
now we are dealing with a little segment of a State problem in a local 
area over here where the State and the county could not meet their 
responsibility. ; ,r •( ' . • *' 

Mr. Fbeunohoysen* But the fact that the aid now provided by the 
Federal Government is pinpointed to certain areas or need does not 
mean that there is not the danger of control. 

Mr. Lynn. But the danger is not as great 
■ Mr. FaELiNOHTJYBBNi : I would think it would be greater. As I have 
suggested, it would be at least the same. You havo restrictions on the 
Federal aid. There have to be certain requirements met under the 
existing programs for Federal assistance, There would be certain 
restrictions and qualifications under the propoeed legislation. I do 
not see how you can say that the danger is not as great in both pro- 
grams and perhaps even greater under the impacted school-districts 

^^fotTsay one program is 1 broader than another and ‘therefore there 
is fnore danger. ’ I ao not follow your logic. 

Mr. Lynn. I have do'ne the best I can to explain it to you, dr. 

Mr. Haskell. It seems to me it is hard to compare this. Mr. Fro- 
linghnysen is saying that there is more danger in the impacted-area 
program because there is maintenance as well as construction. : That is 
probably true more so than in the individual district in the total State. 
What you are worried about is the possible consolidated effect in the 
broad State program which does hot exist in the impacted-area pro- 
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gram. Thor© ar6 differences of degree within both of these to com- 
pare. They an© different worries rather than a difforonco of degree 
comparing tho total Of on© to lit© other. 

Mr. Lynn. I think yon have stated it bettor than I did. Thank 
you. Congressman. 

Mr. BaiYby. Now let the Chair got into this argument at this point. 
You used the expression that “somebody in Washington wanted.” 

Mr. Lynn. No; I did not, sir. 

Mr. Bailey. Yes; you did. I will have to ask tho clerk to read it 
back. 

Mr. Lynn. I would like for that to be dono. 

(Tho record was read by tho reporter ns follows;) 

Quest Ion. Why Is tho danger greater In tho proposed legislation that (t Is In 
existing legislation? 

Mr. I.ysn, Because yon nro covering tho whole United States. Wo get whole 
8tato school boards scroed in, whole State school administrators re rood In ns to 
what somebody In Washington wants— 

Mr. Dailey. Thank you. That is tho point I wanted to mako. The 
recent Gallup poll shows that 78 or 70 percent of tho pooplo in tho 
Nation are favornblo to tho Federal grants-in-aid to school construc- 
tion. Would that not conceivably inclttdo somo of your farm pooplo 
if you liayo tho membership you maintain you have! 

Mr. Lynn. It might. Wo do not work on tho basis of polls, sir. 
Wo work on a very dofinit© policy-dovolopmont procedure. I can 
recall sometimes when it has been embarrassing with regard to depend- 
ing on Gallup polls too much. 

Air. Dailey. But you nro saying that “somebody in Washington 
wants it.” 

Mr. Lynn. I think n lot of peoplo want Federal aid to education. 
If they did not, I do not think you would be considering this bill. 
Conversely, there are a lot of people who do not think it is a good idea. 

Mr. Bailey. Why confine it to Washington! 

Mr. Lynn. I do not. I think it is all over. There aro in New Jorsoy 
and Delaware, I am sure, and Wc6t Virginia, peoplo who want Federal 
aid to education. 

Mr. Bailey. You would imply there that, becauso tho President 
has asked for a program of Federal grants-in-aid, that is tho reason 
why we havo it, would you t 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. We have been familiar with tho Kelloy bill 
for a long time. To repeat, sir, I think the Congress and this com- 
mittee is really trying to do what they think somo people want them 
to do. We just happen to have a iittlo different point of view. 

Mr. Bailey. At least you have the responsibility to bo consistent, 
too. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right, and wo are. We are very consistent. 

Mr. Bailey. I still want my statement about sticking your hand in 
the Federal Government trough and then slapping somebody else’s 
who wants a little bit of similar treatment to stand. 

Mr. Lynn. We admit freely that farmers have their hand in tho 
Federal trough, but it is one of the basio reasons why we are not 
sharing as farmers in the prosperity that is rampant in America now. 
It is one reason we are in a real recession in agriculture because of 
unwise policies by the Congress and by the administration, both Dem- 
ocrat and Republican, which have caused us to get into the position 
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wo nro in. Two wrongs do not make a right. If there is any group 
in the country that ought to understand what Federal intervention in 
a business will do to a business, we farmers surely understand that one. 

Mr. Haiixy. Would you say. then, that the position of your group 
is that you do not want Federal subsidies? 

Mr. Lynn. Wo do not want Fodornl subsidies to the degree and in 
tho form that wo have been getting them. Wo do not want Federal 
subsidies that are designed for price fixing. Wo do not want Federal 
subsidies that cause fanners to overproduce and cause surplus agri* 
cultural commodities to pile up in tho Commodity Credit’s lion ds oe- 
cmiso wo know that that is not tho way that wo cot a good net income. 
Certainly wo are for a form program, and I think the Members of 
this Congress nro very familiar with the Farm Bureau’s position with 
regard to tlint. 

Mr. Baxley. Is it not truo that a good bit of your subsidies are 
going to subsidise tho sale of American agricultural products abroad? 
Tf you remember, under the provisions of our trade agreements your 
exports of agricultural products wore 0 million or 7 million bales of 
cotton and that that had dropped down 2 years ago to approximately 
2 million bales. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. , , 

Mr. Bailey. And that this subsidy is going to market that surplus 
abroad. : 

Mr. Lynn. Wo nro very much aware of that. 

Mr. Bailey. Tlint is not bonefioial? 

Mr. Lynn. In the conditions that existed with tho tremendous 
surplus of 15 million halos of cotton stored in tho United States, with 
our losing our international markets due primarily to tho fact that 
wo had overpriced our cotton duo to continuation of 00-porcont price 
supports, wo supjwrtcd tlint provision of the Agricultural Act of 1050, 
which provided for this competitive sale and export of cotton, but 
(his would not have been necessary had wo not pursued wartime poli- 
cies far too long nftor tho emergency was over. 

Mr. Bailey., Mr. Griffin? . 

Mr. Qriffin. Mr. Chairman, as a member of tho full committee and 
not a moilibcr of tho subcommittee, but an interested member, I want to 
commend tho witness. I think his statement has been one of the best 
presented to this subcommittee. I want to assure you that there ore 
a lot of Members of Congress that fharo tho same concents that you 
express. ' . / ' , ‘ 

Mi*. Lynn, onoofthothingq that I think Members of Congress am 
apart on is. whether tliero is a need which local communities and States 
nro unable to. satisfy within a reasonable period of time., ,1 think you 
havo already answered this question, but I just wanted to ask it, again. 
Assuming that there is such qp emergency and . that in part it was 
created because of the war, when school construction lagged behind, 
apd spuming also that the president’s program is an emergency stop- 
gap measure which would only last 4 years, would there, then be tne 
somq objection am? same concern that you have expressed in your 
testimony? . ... , , . 

Mr. Lynn, If we, could make those assumptions then I think our con- 
clusion would bo tho same, because we would not be consistent, sir, u 
wo did not conclude the same thing if in factwq are Supporting Fed* 
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eral aid for impacted areas which in most cases is due to war or future- 
wars for which we are preparing to defend ourselves. 

Mr. Griffin. Then your concern is that this i« the foot in the door 
or the head in the tent and it is not going to be just an emergency stop- 
gap measure and that there will bo forces which will try to make this a 
continuing, indefinite Federal financing of education. That is one of 
the things that is involved in your position f 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly. That is right, sir. We have certainly had 
good experience in agriculture that would lead us to form this opinion. 

Mr. Griffin. That disturbs me very much, too. I want to go on 
record as saying that. 

Mr. Ltnn. There is nothing so permanent as a temporary pregram 
originating in Washington. I think the record is replete with evi- 
dence on this point. 

Mr. Griffin. I might say that I am a member of the Farm Bureau 
in my district and know how the Farm Bureau operates and I have 
great respect for the way in which they arrive at their conclusions. I 
think certainly that this committee and the Congress should give a 
great deal of weight to the testimony and statements that the Farm 
Bureau puts in the record. 

Mr. Bailey. The Chair will have to interpose the observation that 
I was not aware that the gentleman from Michigan was a farmer. 

Mr. Griffin. I said I was a member of the Farm Bureau. I am an 
associate member. Aren’t you a member of the Farm Bureau in West 
Virginia! 

Mr. Bailf.y. I am . 

Mr. Lynn. You are an associate member! 

Mr. Bailf.y. That is right. 

Mr. Lynn. Wo are very happy to have you. 

In this statement we have not attempted to burden the committee 
with statistical tables showing the progress that is being mado in 
the States and local communities in providing adequate educational 
facilities. We feel sure that the record of these hearings is replete 
with this type of information. We have simply tried to point out 
to the committee the great progress that is being made in improving 
our public-school system and some of the dangers inherent in Federal 
intervention in this program. 

’As the representatives of the parents of hundreds of thousands of 
rural schoolchildren, we in Farm Bureau promise to continue to work 
with State and local governments toward the necessary improvements- 
in our school systems. Several of our member State Farm Bureaus 
have indicated a desire to testify at those hearings, and present spe- 
cific’ information. They will attest to our interest in public education, 
and ,tb our assurance that State and local governments can, and will, 
provide the necessary facilities to meet, the ever-increasing need for 
improving our educational system. 

Hie American Farm Bureau Federation views With considerable 
concern the picture of Federal intervention iii an increasing number 
of fields which Were formerly the responsibilities of State and local 
government. . With, the Federal debt at. an all-time high, with the 
Federal budget fof fiscal 1956 at an all-time high for a non war year, 
we think that citizens' throughout the. Ration are becoming more and 
more conscious of the fact that they do not get someth ir^ for nothing 
from Washington. 
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Counties and communities throughout the Nation are spending un- 

E rccedentcd sums for new schoolroom construction, ana efforts are 
eing made to increase teachers’ salaries and to improve the overall 
conditions of our schools. Local people understand this challenge and 
will meet it through local taxation, without Federal assistance and 
without Federal controls. 

I do not want to take up additional time. 

Mr. Bailey. If you have additional comments Vou may go ahead. 
Mr. Lynn. No, sir. I think that all the points that we have to 
make have been made. I would simply like to close by repeating that, 
as we have said in this statement, we pledge our continued hard efforts 
to try to overcome this situation that does exist, and we recognize 
that there is a shortage of classrooms and school facilities, and I do 
not believe there is a group in the United States, any group, that oould 
do more about this than the 2,600 local county Farm Bureaus. We 
are going to continue to work at it. 

Mr. Haskell. May I ask one question 1 
Mr. Bailey. Yes. 

Mr. Haskell. Do you believe in the consolidation of school dis- 
tricts as being an advance, as being progress! Is that something 
toward which you are working? 

Mr. Lynn. There is some difference of opinion about the “little red 
schoolhouse” In our organisation. If you will pardon me for making 
a personal reference: I was born and raised in South Carolina and I 
am very proud of that fact, I helped build the first consolidated 
school, with my own hands, in our community by laying brick and 
pouring mortar. The community built a 13-room schoolhouse. There 
are about 3 school buildings of brick construction within the radius 
of 10 miles of my old home that have been abandoned. I took the 
trouble when I was home over the Christmas holidays to look at those 
schools. They are really still adequate to meet the needs of those 
communities, but they have been abandoned, kids have thrown rocks 
through the windows, and there they stand; but over 16 miles away 
somebody had the idea of building a Very big consolidated school. 
I was interested in this because I read in the local papers while I was 
there about the tremendous need for increasing the classroom space. 
This is Greenville County, S. C., O’Neill Township. 

Then, as I see these 3 abandoned schoolhouses with perfectly good 
facilities, with heating facilities and all, and they have, to haul the 
kids over to the consolidated school, I can get upset to the extent that 
I think we have overcohsolidated in sohie cases and that, whereas 
we are finding a lot of these reports that we need So many more 
classrooms, as a matter of fact, they are in the community in many 
cases. ) 

Mr. Haskell. You are defending the one-room schoolhouse theory t 
Mr. Lynn. No, sir. I km not, but I think the consolidation of onr 
schools has been a good thing when we are ready for it, when the 
• nmunity and the county is able to build the facility to take care 
o: utl of the pupils that will come from these little rea schoolhouses, 
so to speak. : ■ 

Mr. Bailey; Mr. Lynn, the Chair would like to' inquire. You are 
familiar, of course, With the Hill-Burton hospital legislation. 

Mr, Lynn. Yes, sir. We are in Support of the Hill-Burton Act, 
Mr. Bailey. Did you appear and make your position known! 
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Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. I believe you will find that Mr. Ransom 
Aldrich appeared. 

Mr. Hailey, tat me inquire about your attitude on the action of 
the Congress last year in setting up a $32 billion highway program. 

Mr. Lynn. We were very much opposed to that, 

Mr. Bailey. What wore your grounds for ojpposition! 

Mr. Lynn. We were for the Sta.es and counties doing this job. Wo 
were for a limited Federal aid to highway program that was in 
existence prior to the enactment of the law last year, which I believe 
was some $260 million annually, again designed to take care of some 
of the urgent needs caused by the military. As you will recall, we 
proposed legislation to repeal the Federal gasoline tax and give this 
tax to the States in order that they might build the highways. 

. I have an idea that 10 or 15 years from now we will look back and 
perhaps decide that maybe that was a better course of action. 

Excuse me for stringing out this explanation. I did not intend to 
do that. Yes, wo opposed the Federal oid to highway program. 

Mr. Bailey. Now, you will have to agree, Air. Lynn, that your 
group gets many favors and in addition to the subsidy that I. pre- 
viously mentioned back in my State in 1932 wo had a constitutional 
amemlmont and classified the property for taxation purposes. If you 
were the owner of a farm or there was a bona fide tenant on that form 
you paid $1 a thousand. Tax rates in West Virginia cannot exceed 
50 cents on first-class property which is negotiable bonds and notes 
and cash in the bank. It is one dollar on the farm group where they 
occupy the farm or have a bona fide tenant. Every other taxpayer 
pays $1.50 and if you live inside of a municipality it is $2. 

There you have a direct favor in the classification of tho property. 
I would say that, if you took that inhibition out of the Constitution 
and let the farm properties of West Virginia be taxed on an equality 
with tho other taxable property in the State, West Virginia might be 
able to handle their school problem and I would like to say to you 
too, as you prohnbly aro already aware cf it, that 10 percent of my 
voluminous amount of mail today is a protest against your cooperative. 

I imagine you know that there is e nationwide movement on to 
try to cut away from the co-op groups. 

Mr. Lynn. We are aware of that, sir. 

Mr. Bailey. You are aware of that situation. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir, but it will not be successful because we will 
vigorously oppose it. 

air, Bailey. I thought I should mention the fact. 

Mr. Lynn. We are aware of that, 

Mr. Bailey. t Now all of those things tend to lessen the amount of 
tax money available for those people back home to handle their own 
problems and it is one of the things that I had in mind when I said 
you were Inconsistent in your appearance here because, if there is 
any one group jretting favors, it is yourselves. 

Mr.- Lynn. Inope, Mr. Chairman, that the record will show very 
clearly that we are consistent and! that we are not in favor of many 
of the Federal-type programs that you outline, sir. In your State 
of West Virginia this is a State matter with rega'rd to the taxes. In 
New Jersey and Delaware, and Iattev.-vl both of their annual meet- 
ings this year, 'this is a real problem 1 jeause the movement : of the 

: !> V ■' i='i •.[•••■/ p. ! ' 
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cities out into the farms is creating a real tax problem with farmers 
in the northeastern area and other parts of the United States. 

I think the farmers are paying their share of taxes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hailey. Well, another point is this. You claim you lost any- 
where from 25 to 35 percent of your farm income over the last 4 or 
5 years. 

Air. Lynn. Not that much, sir. 

Mr. Hailey. How much was it i 

Mr. Lynn. About 19 percent net income is the amount that we am 
down. 

Mr. Hailey. Thou you cannot be paying too much Federal taxes. 
Why did you object to the Federal tax, paid by somebody else other 
than the farm people, being used to bnila school buildings! That is 
some more of your inconsistency. 

Mr. Lynn. Fa l ine m are willing to pay our share of the taxes, sir. 

Mr. Hailey. Since your income is down you aro not paying what you 
were paying 5 years ago. You will agree with me there. * 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir, but the law is fixed so that you pay on the base 
of what yOu earn, not on what you are supposed to earn and, if we 
can ever get our income m>, wo will be paying more taxes. 

Mr. Hailey. Yes, but I am talking a I Hint the present situation. It 
is not the farm people who are paying the tax. 

Mr. Lynn. The farm people are still pacing their share of the 
taxes. 

Mr. Bailey. All right, thoy are paving a reduced share of it. 

Mr. Lynn. They are paying their fair share of the taxes. 

Mr. Bailey. I nave to again remind you that taxes are coming 
from some other sourco to pay these huge subsidies to tho farm group. 
It is not all tax money coming directly from the farmer. 

Mr. LyNn. No, sir. We recognize that. 

Mr. Bailey. You get those subsidies but I have little industries 
over in my State of West Virginia, 5 or 6 of them like the glass and 
pottery and clothespin industries which do not get any subsidy. We 
nave to meet foreign competition. 

Mr. Lynn. You do get a subsidy, if I might inject. 

Mr. Hailey. What is it? 

Mr. Lynn. It is in the form of tariff protection. That is a subsidy. 

Mr. Hailey. Would it be any information to the gentleman to know 
that our tariff Fate under the reciprocal trade agreements has been 
cut better than 76 percent? 

Mr. Lynn. I recognize that we have negotiated reciprocally to re- 
duce tariffs, but we think that is in the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Hailey. .Five glass factories in my St Ate closed, seven potteries 
are operating at a reduced capacity due to foreign competition. 

Mr. Lynn. We hope you would use the mechanism of the reciprocal 
trade agreements to get relief. 

Sir. Hailey. Wo go before the Tariff Commission to get relief and 
the State Department and the President set it aside. Now, I am won- 
dering when we Are going to get around to subsidizing Some of these 
basic American industries to keen them from being driven out of 
business as we are ' subsidizing tne farmers. We do not dveii get 
consideration. * 

Qo ahead, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

88025—5T— pt. 2 15 ' 
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Mr. Frzukciiuybkn. Mr. Chnirmun, l would like to get » round to 
the subject of school construction assistance, if 1 may. 1 think 1 am 
quoting you diroctly, Mr. Lynn. 

First of all, I would like to say that I mn sure you know that we 
have all been very interested in your testimony and appreciates your 
contribution. 

Knrly in your testimony 1 think you said that you favor everybody 
having an opportunity for a good education. 

As a general principle, 1 am sure that is ono that you would support, 
is it not i 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fhemnohcyskn. I notice thntyour 2,600 county farm bureaus 
did not come out definitely against Federal aid to education. There 
was a statement that yon believe — 

the need to continually Improve our sytloiu of public education * * * can be 
most effectively and adequately met through the utilisation of State and local 
funds. 

I suppose you would have no objection to a Federal program that 
would havo as its bbjective the utilization of State ana local funds. 
If we could encourage and facilitate the use of those funds you would 
see no reason why the Federal Government should not provide some 
encouragement 

Mr. Lynn. If it is in the form of Federal aid as provided in these 
bills we could not bo for it* sir. 

Mr. Freunohuysen. You are ngainst any kind of Federal interest 
in this problem evon if it is aimed at encouraging the greater use of 
local facilities and a strengthening of the local educational system. 

Mr. Lynn. We think tire activities of the Federal Government, for 
example, the activities of the President of the United States with 
regard to trying to study this problem as they did at the White House 
Conference on Education in wliich we actively participated, is a good 
role of tho Federal Government to encourage the States to do some* 
thing about it. We should encourage the States but not to take over 
tho responsibility. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. Part Of titlo 4 of the bill we have been dis- 
cussing, the administration program, is again to encourage the States 
to do more thart they have. The provisions for servicing debts that 
Stato financing authorities may incur would be a way to encourage 
effort at another level than the Federal level. The purchasing of 
bonds by the Federal Government is to encourage the issuance of 
bonds that might not otherwise be issued. There is no transfer of 
responsibility away from the areas where it belongs at the local or 
at best at the State level so that presumably you should not have any 
major objections except perhaps the grant-in-aid provisions as I 
understand, is that correct? . 

Mr. Lynn. If this bill were j ust confined to title 4. 

. Mr. Frrijnohdysen. I also included titles 2 and 3, the bond-pur- 
case and debt-servicing provisions. What fundamental objections 
would you have to those since they are to help the communities to 
help themselves? 

Mr. Lynn. If this bill were confined solely to that, certainly I am 
sure our board of directors would want to take a look at it in light 
of these policies here. I could not say, sir. I am a : staff man, and 
I am sure you would not want me to start making policy here. 
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Mr. Fhemnoiiuvskn. Hilt you have no policy statement on Federal 
aid (hat you have submitted to us this morning. 

Mr. Lynn. Wo lmvo tried to state our policies on this issue. 

Mr. Fhku no 1 1 uvbbn. But the policy refers to no opposition to Fed- 
eral aid ns such. The policy says that you want to encourage any- 
thing to develop the utilization of State and local funds. Wo cer- 
tainly can believe, unless you toll us to the contrary, that (his Federal 
program that the President has suggested is aimed at doing just that. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, our policies stay in being for 4 years, and I think 
that you will find in our 1050 policies wo have a Hat statement against 
Federal aid to education in any form. _ I would be happy to Supply 
that for the record if it would help clarify our position, 

Mr. Fremnohuyskn. You suggest again that intervention, by the 
Federal Government would bo inadvisable if it stymied initiative on 
the part of local people. If it encouraged initiative would you be 
for it? 

Mr. Lynn. If it was possible to do that, we might consider it, but 
our experience is that yo udo stymie initiative where the Federal Gov- 
ernment intervenes in these programs where, to repeat, we think the 
States and counties and communities have the responsibility and 
should face up to the responsibility. 

Mr, Fbeunohoysen. No one is arguing the question of where the 
responsibility lies. So far as we know, the Federal Government will 
not intervene in .any major way toward providing any great assist- 
ance. Perhaps 10 or 12 jiercont is the total amount of assistance that 
will be used to build schools over the next 6 years if wo enact this 
legislation, but there is npt necessarily a blocking of initiative under 
a Federal program. I do not assume that you feel that the Federal 
Government must stymie it. If wo can encourage it, you would be 
for it. ’ 

M>\ Lynn. We feel that tho effect would be to slow down local 
activity. 

Mr. Freunohuysen. Tho right kind of program might encourage 
it. I think you might take a look et the program to see ir it might 
not encourage the building of more. schools and issuance of more 
bonds. If it does not mean any transferring of responsibility away 
from tho local government, I think you would favor it as you are 
favoring legislation to provide assistance in the Federal impacted 
areas. I <lo not think you automatically should say that we cannot 
afford to let the Federal -.Government step in because it might end 
with control, by, the Federal Government*, If wo set, up a right kind 
of program there is no need in my opinion for that to be the case. 

Mr. Griffin. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fhelinqhuysek. I would, be glad to yield. 

Mr. Gbivtin. Therpjare other* programs. Therefore, you cannot 
automatically consider the education program, as being unable to do 
'this. ‘ ... 

Mr. Lynn. That is .right. We support* for example, .vocational 
education^ in our high schools,, The reason, that wo can do that is 
that this ia meeting a special need of Federal assistance in a specific 
area of education, namely, vocational training and guidance. 

Mr. Frelinoiiutsen. Again, we could certainly argue that there is 
a special need, a classroom shortage nationwide, which exists to justify 
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a Federal program, and we could bring in a great many witnesses to 
testify that the vocational money has resulted in perhaps un undue 
amount of interest on the part of the Federal Government and again 
I should think you could argue at least n» effectively that there is 
as much Federal control that results from the use of Federal money 
for those progrums as there might be in a program of construction 
assistance. I think your argument is weaker where you are talking 
about the building of ti building than it would be in operation of u 
school or running of a program Such ns vocational education. 

Mr. GkimTn. I hope that you will present in your conversations 
within your own organization the fact that this is for construction. 
There are too many Federal aid Statements and naturally it raises a 
lot of fears. As Mr. Frelinghuyson said, if you could overcome the 
idea thut there is a detrimental control here By the Federal Govern- 
ment, yon might bring yourselves around to supporting this. I am 
not- saying thnt you will be able to, but it is good to know that you 
have nil open mind and if you could see tlmt this would not happen 
^ you might support it. 

’ Sir. Lynn. That is entirely possible. • It would be up to our people. 
‘Gilr people miikO tlidse policies. • We db not make them. 

Mr. FReuNoiiuYSRN. I hope you could call nttenion to the fact 
’.that there is a possible Inconsistency in supporting one kind of Fed- 
eral rtid'for construction and operation ancf maintenance and refusing 
.to support another kind Of construction. There is certainly a possible 
inconsistency in yohr position. 

Mr. Lynn. We have pointed that out to our people. 

, Mr. FREi.tNoiiuYSkN. I think there is one point which wo failed to 
‘emphasize enough Which I think is by far (lie most significant part 
of VOur testimony. That is tliat you are pointing out that there is 
, perhaps a serious inflationary implication in any general construction 
program which will add a good deni of pressure onto an already 
difticult situation. 

In other words, If we are presently building schools at the rate of 
$2 Vi billion Federal participation, 'accelerating that program con- 
ceivably could increase the pressures which are not problems to us. 

Mr.' Lynn. Certainly, that is right. Wo should work to cut the 
'budget, not expand it. 

Air. Frelinohuysen. I think perhaps we overlook that when we 
get off on these dlscussibns which I do hot think are so serious, Fed- 
:ernl control and intervention mid so on. I would like to conclude by 
saving that I think that that is a very interesting point which you 
• bring out, and I wish that we had lind more time to develop the validity 
of (hat argument. 

, Thank you very much, Air. Chairman. 

Afr! Baii.rv. In conclusion, the Chair would like to make this obser- 
’ vfttioh and I do it in all sincerity. There is a growing feeling among 
r Members of the Congress that your group is not functioning fully for 
the benefit of the farm folks! There is a feeling that you are function- 
ing somewhat as An auxiliary of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. I ani forced to the 1 conclusion that nothing in your testimony 
lias changed my opinioh' the least bit. 
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Are you getting to the point where, unless there is a dollar profit 
for anybody you cannot see it? You take the materialistic viewpoint 
and lost complete sight of the question of the hubanitarian interests. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, I hope you will read that little farm bu- 
reau jxdicy book that the president, Mr. Ballinger sent you from West 
Virginia, which is the complete text of our policies. I do not think you 
can reach that conclusion. We are not the tool of anybody. We are a 
free independent farm organization. I know when you belcome a large 
group such as we are, having 3 out of the 4 organized farmers in the 
United States, you are sure to come under attack; but I would hope 
that you would weigh the evidence very carefully before you concluded 
that we were under the domination of anybody. 

Mr. Bailey, More and more you are getting to act in the same direc- 
tion as they are. 

Mr. Lynn. Only where our policies are consistent, why, we find our- 
selves in agreement in many cases with many groups. 

Mr. Bailey. We appreciate your frank presentation. We will give 
it consideration when we sit down around the table to write the legis- 
lation. Certainly your viewpoints will be taken into consideration. 

Mr, Lynn. Mr. Chairman, thank you for your courtesies and the 
courtesies of the committee. 

(Information referred to earlier in witness’ testimony follows:) 

Statement Filed by M. A. Hubbard, Executive Secretary, Virginia Farm 

II urea u Federation, With Regard to Proposals for Providing Federal Aid 

to Education, 1057 

You have now before you for consideration several proposals designed to 
provide the States and their political subdivisions increased Federal aid to 
education. 

These are financially fascinating propositions, but from the long-term stand- 
point they pose a terrible threat to the future health and well-being of our polit* 
cal institutions, to our economic order, and to our continuing status as free 
Citizens in a democratic society. 

We. are not unmindful of the benefits of education. We are fully appreciative 
of the fact that education has largely been responsible for our progress In 
forging ahead and becoming in a few short years the richest, the most powerful 
and the most influential nation on the face of the earth. Education has made it 
possible for us to develop and manage successfully a free-enterprise economy of 
unparalleled vigor and productivity — where ordinary people with average in- 
comes enjoy the benefits of goods, gadgets, and services which are quite beyond 
the reach of even the wealthiest classes in most countries. What is even more 
Important, with all of our materialistic achievements, we have been able to main- 
tain a system of government under which we have enjoyed freedom to worship, 
to work, to achieve, to speak our minds freely, and to be rewarded for our efforts, 
usually In fair proportion to the value of our contributions to the welfare of 
society. 

We should never fall to appreciate the fact that education has been a major 
contributor to our progress, but it is equally important for us to remember that 
it has been education of a special type — always under the control and administra- 
tion of local people — the same people who furnished the children to be educated. 
The diversity and variety which Is assured by the cooperative administration 
of 4B State governments and a great multitude of local adminstrative units is a 
major bulwark against the evils of centralized school administration. 

Virginia is one of the poorer States from the standpoint of the per capita 
income of our citizens. We rank 82d among States and 17 percentage points 
below the national average. This is recognized in the formula used for distribut- 
ing funds under the Kelly bill (H. R. 1) and also under the administration bills. 
S. 889 and H. R. 2986. Under each of these measures there would be only 10 
other States which would stand to gain more than the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Under the Kelly bill, other 8tates would provide Virginia with ISO additional 
classrooms and under the administration proposals, b. 889 and 3986, other States 
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would contribute 150 classrooms. looking at those propositions purely from a 
^follars nnd cents, bricks and mortar standpoint, It would appear that wo should 
Ik> wholeheartedly In favor of Increased Fedornl ah! for school construction. 
This would be especially true of our rural areas which are particularly bard 
pressed In the waiter of providing adequate financial support for school construc- 
tion rind operation. The Farm Bureau hns a larger dues paying membership In 
theso areas than Any other general farm organisation In Virginia, i need not 
tell you that farmers have not been doing too tvell financially in recent years, 
which make It all the more difficult to provide, from local nnd State tax sources, 
the Increasingly largo sums needed for school construction and maintenance. 

Vet In 1040, and every year since that time, in the face of mounting school 
financing difficulties, our Farm Bureau members havo continued to express firm 
and undlmlntshed opposition to Federal aid to education. This Is what they 
said In .1010: ,, 

“Wo ore not unmindful of the advantages which might Iks gained through a 
better equalisation of educational opportunities among the several States by a 
program of Federal aid to education. 

“Howover, when these advantages arc carefully balanced against the danger 
Inherent In a constantly increasing Federal debt nnd the extremo likelihood that 
eventually the educational systems of several States will be Increasingly sub- 
jected to centralized Federal control through the medium of Federal-aid programs 
to the States ond their political subdivisions, we are strongly of the opinion that 
a program of Federal aid to education would be a serious mistake. 

“Wo suggest Instead that a moro prudent course would bo for the States and 
their uollttcui subdivisions to carefully examine tho possibilities existing at the 
local level for raising tho funds needed for the improvement of educational fa* 
dlltlcs. Unless and until such possibilities hnvo been carefully explored and 
fully utilised we can see no Justification in requesting that tho Federal Govern- 
ment assume obligations and responsibilities which wo ourselves may choose 
to Ignore or neglect” 

Why do wo continuo to take this position? Is it because we fail to appreciate 
and understand the part which education has ptnyed in the unprecedented prog- 
ress w hich our Nation has made In the few short years since we became a Republic 
of free people? Certainly not We know well enough that we could not have 
developed and successfully managed tho complex political and economic Institu- 
tions of onr free-enterprlse economy without a school system which raado avail- 
able to each student all of the education which he or she was willing to work for 
or was capable of absorbing. 

Nor are we unmindful of our own Mr. Jefferson's admonition: “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civillwUlon, it expects what never 
was and never will bo” We suspect that people generally understand this. It 
Is because of this understanding that thoy have been willing to make and are 
continuing to make decisions to tax themselves In the States and localities In 
order to provide adequate educational facilities. We think the record Is a good 
one. 

Information supplied by the United States Chamber of Commerce indicates 
that: 

In 1047, incrensen enrollments called for 0,500 classrooms ; 16,000 new class- 
rooms were provided. 

In 1050-51, Increased enrollments called for about 20,000 new classrooms; 
44,000 were provided. 

In 1055-56, Increased enrollments called for 38,500 new classrooms; 67,000 
were provided. 

The most recent estimate of the United States Office of Education for 1056-57 
placed the need at 41,800 classrooms ; 60,000 were built It Is to be assumed that 
a certain percentage of these were replacements for old Inadequate facilities. 
Even so, the record still appears to be a good one. 

In the 10-year period, 1945-46 through 1955-56, Virginia spent a total of 
$346,348,377 in capital outlay on our public school system. During this same 
period, teacher salaries have increased by 109.4 percent. Expenditure per pupil 
in average dally attendance has been increased from $90.25 in 1046 to $200.90. 
It Is estimated by our State department of education that the costs of needed 
construction between now and 1960 will amount to a total of $220 million. We 
are asking for no assistance In meeting this obligation. We prefer doing it in 
our own way without either assistance or Interference; 

Hardly a day passes without a newspaper account of some Virginia locality 
taking action of one sort or another to provide more adequate provision for the 
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education of our children* The State government hag undeway at the present 
time a thoroughgoing study of our entire tax structure with the Idea of pro* 
Tiding a larger measure of State support for our schools. The problem Is not yet 
solved* but we can and will provide a solution and it will he a far better one than 
any that could be offered by the Federal Government, 

We mako no pretense that our present educational system Is perfect It is 
far from perfection. But Its imperfections are not all traceable to the lack of 
money. One of the Nation's leading school administrators* Dr. If. I. Willett 
superintendent of schools for the city of Richmond* Va.* recently stated that*. 
“In too many high schools it has been possible for a pupil to elect himself out 
of an education. Is it true that many pupils select subjects that are easy rather 
than a program that more effectively utilized their talents?'' 

This indiscriminate use of elective courses by students seeking the easy way is 
one of the basic weaknesses of our schools. Is this weakness traceable to a lack 
of money? It is not. It has come about because ail too many parents and 
pupils have somehow gotten the erroneous notion that education can be bought, 
paid for* and possessed by anyone who cun afford the going price— like a sack or 
potatoes or a now automobile. The solution to this problem cannot be found in 
the Federal Treasury. It is n matter of attftudo— money Is not involved. 

If our educational system is to continue to carry out so splendidly the objec* 
tives which Mr. Jefferson had In mind* Its financing* management* and control 
must continue to be the direct responsibility of the people who furnish the, 
children to be educated. There is no surer way to shrink* shrivel* and diminish 
the citizen's Interest in education than to take from him the direct responsibility 
for financing* operating* and controlling the schools where his children are 
educated. Without this citizen interest, the public schools system will gradually 
become a thing separate and apart from the lives of people at the community 
level— control will become more and more centralized and with centralized 
control wilt come uniformity— of method* of curriculums* of source material, and 
in the end, conformity to one single pattern acceptable to the central authority. 
This is not the pattern of public education that has made the United States an 
oasis of freedom* plenty, and opportunity in a world that is rapidly becoming a 
desert of political suppression* police state harassment and economic poverty. 
The sickening cadence of the goosestep is too high a price to pay for the vaunted 
efficiency of centralized control. Education without understanding U a very 
dangerous commodity. The highly literate Hitlerite Germany should be proof 
enough that education In Itself is no guaranty of either freedom or democracy. 
It takes education of a special sort — decentralized and under the control of the 
smallest unit of government capable of reasonably efficient administration. 

We know, of course* that those who plead for Federal aid say that control will 
remain with the States and localltlea Since when has any responsible legislative 
body begun appropriating the taxpayer's money without specifying how it is to 
be used? To our knowledge* this has never been done* and in our opinion* it 
would be the height of fiscal irresponsibility ever to do it. 

Our friends in professional educational circles occasionally ask us* bow do you 
justify your support of Federal aid to vocational education, while you stfenu- 
ously oppose Federal aid to education as a whole? There is a vast difference 
between a narrowly specialized phase of education directed toward instruction in 
technical know-how and the broader field of education In general, the purpose of 
which* among other things* is to Inculcate into the mlnfl of the student a proper 
understanding of our political and economic philosophy along with the principles 
of what wo might broadly term, "right living." It Is In this area of education 
that centralized control* In the bands of the wrong people* could be disastrous. 

Our experience with Federal aid to vocational education, however, has served 
well to convince us of the complete fallacy of the argument that we can accept 
Federal aid without Federal controls. Proponents of the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1916 argued loud and long that there would be no Federal control. It is 
Interesting to note that regulations propounded under this act* now fill a 106-page 
book entitled "Administration of Vocational Education." On page 4 of this book 
we find the sentence, "Each State Is required to submit a plan which must meet 
with the approval of the Federal Office of Education.” If no controls are in- 
volved we would like to have an Interpretation on the meaning of this sentence. 

Federal, State, and local taxes are estimated to absorb over 20.1 percent of 
our total national income in 1957. This Is close to the point where inflationary 
pressures become almost frreslstable as wage and salary earners fight to main- 
tain their "tax reduced" living standards* either through demands for higher 
wages or demands for "free" government services which they were formerly able 
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and willing to provide for themselves. Tbese pressures singly or In combination 
could aot off a aplral of inflation that would tear at the very foundation of our 
political and economic Institution*. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and a former President of the United States are 
both predicting that unless wo follow a more prudent course in public eypeudl* 
tares, we may well bring on a depression that would 4, curl your hair,” In the 
face of all the storm signals, it seems to us the height of folly for the Federal 
Government to undertake responsibilities and obligations which traditionally and 
very properly belong to the States and their political subdivisions. 

The thing that we now need above all else, If we are to remain a solvent nation, 
Is prudent economy In the use of tax money. Yet we know that any expansion or 
extension of Federal grants or the grant-ln-ald principle is an infallible method 
of encouraging extravagance and profligacy in the use of public funds. It Is the 
bargain-sale technique on a grand scale of enticing people to Bpend more than 
thev can afford for things they can, without hardship, do without. 

The Federal Government with Its staggering obligations for national defense 
and other proper and appropriate Federal activities is In no |»ositlon to either 
indulge In extravagance or to encourngo the States and localities Into doing so. 

If tho Federal Government Is genuinely concerned nltout the shortage of school 
classrooms, there Is a way that It can safely be of great assistance. 

It can and should concentrate fiercely on the problem of eliminating extra va- 
gance and waste In the expenditure of Federal funds. It can and should unmerci- 
fully prune from their recommended budget all proposed increases that cannot be 
amply Justified on the basis of the safety and welfare of the i>eople of the United 
States. 

When this has been done, It will likely be found possible to lessen the burden of 
Federal taxation enough to enable the States and localities to collect sufficient 
additional funds to more adequately meet their own responsibilities in the field of 
public education. This Is the traditional way — It Is the efficient way and It Is the 
only safe way to Insure proper support of our public school system. 

Yea, we do Indeed face a crisis, but the real crisis is not in our public-school 
system. The critical Issue now before us revolves around the proposition of 
whether we as a nation have the prudence and the fortitude to deny ourselves the 
frills In order to hold on to the fundamentals and to match our soaring ambitions 
with our limited willingness to pay. 

Mr. Bahjey. THo program for tomorrow ip a meeting of the General 
Education and Labor Committee. That means that the subcommittee 
Vfill recess until Friday morning) at which time we will complete the 
hearing of the United States Chamber pf Commerce. 

Tyre Tayjor, counsel of the Southern States Industrial Council, 
Pedro A. del Valle, Defenders of the American Constitution, Joseph E. 
Moody, of the Southern Coal Operators Association, and B. M. Miller, 
of the Constitution Party of Virginia, are listed for hearing in Fri- 
day’s session. 

I hope that the Chair will be able to maintain a quorum of the com- 
mittee so that we can dispose of the witnesses. 

We ate hoping tp close the hearings by Wednesday of next week, 
The committee will stand in recess until JO o’clock Friday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 20 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., on Friday, March 1, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 1, 1057, . 

Mouep.ojp Rei'BEsenta^ivks, . 

SuBCOJl MITTKE ON GENERAL EDUdATION, ; .. 

ok the Committee on Education and Labor, t ) 

. Washington, D. O. , 

The subcommittee met at 40 a, in., pursuant to recess* in room 429, 
Oltl House Office Building, Hon. Let Metcalf presiding. 

Present: Representatives Metcalf, Kelley, Gwinn, end Freling* 
huysen. * ’ ■ ^- ‘L 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey* chief clerk; John O. Gra- 
ham, minority clerk; James M. Brewbhker, general counsel ; Kenney 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel; ahd RuS&ell C. Derrickeon, chief 
investigator. ■ ■ ,*;• ■ • 

Mr. Metcalf. The subcommittee will b© in order. : 

The first witness this morning is Dr. Miles. 

Dr. Miles, we are glad to havb yoU back representing the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. And I believe you are nock herb for 
the specific purpose of answering a series of questions by Mr, Gwinri, 
So I am going to turn you over to Mr. Gwinn and hfVve him start his 

interrogation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miees. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN B. HUES, MANAGER, EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES; 'AC- 
COMPANIED BT JOHN HARMON, ASSISTANT MANAGER, EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF TttE UNITED 
STATES — Resumed 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, will you identify yourself at this place in the 
rocordi 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. I am John R. Miles, the manager of the edu- 
cation department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
And I would like at this time to request permission to hfrve the 
assistant manager, Mr. John Hannon, here to assist me in any statis- 
tics that you may call for. . , . 

Mr. Metcalf. We are very glad to have you with us, too, Mr. 
Hannon. 

Mr. Harmon., Thank you, sir. . ... 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, when you appear for the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce just what is the nature of that organization, espe- 
cially with reference to other chambers of commerce in the United 
States! 
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Mr. Miles. Tho United States Chamber of Commerce is a federa- 
tion, Mr. Gwinn, of some 3,200 local and State chambers of commerce 
and trado associations, each of which is an autonomous, independent, 
chartered organization which voluntarily and annually must enter into 
this federation. 

/ Mr. Givinn. , Each year f 

Mr. Miles. Each year, sir. 

The underlying membership would run to well over 2 million, about 
2,325,000 businessmen. 

But the point of your question presumably Is that this is a federa- 
tion which is composed of entirely autonomous organizations who 
speak for their particular groups of constituents in their particular 
geographic or industrial or economic areas, aside from the fact that 
we respect the consensus of their opinion in the policy statements 
which are derived from them and approved by them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Ballantine testified hero the other day and made 
a brief general statement, as I remember it, without regard to any 
particular States. 

Mr. Miles. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. To what extent was he limited in the scope that he 
could cover in regard to the other chambers? 

Mr. Miles. We speak for the national scene, the consensus of tho 
business community of the Nation, but not for the individual State 
organization which is, as I have said, an autonomous organisation 
which is much more intimately and directly acquainted with all of the 
conditions, statistics or facts related to that area. 

> Mr. Gwinn. Of course, your constituent members are not all cham- 
bers of commerce? 

Mr. Miles. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. There are many more other associations than there are 
chambers, I suppose. 

Mr. Miles. Tliero are many trade associations, approximately 600 
of whom belong to our federation. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wanted to get that straight. 

How long have you had an education department in the chamber? 

Mr. Miles. Mr. Gwinn, the chamber has been continuously con- 
cerned about manpower development and education since its inception. 

Mr. Gwinn. You conduct your own educational programs across 
tho country? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have conferences regarding the improvement 
or support of education ? 

Mr. Miles. Oh, yes indeed, sir. Tho chamber of commerce is con- 
stantly encouraging the local and State chambers and trade asso- 
ciations to r.cognize the importance of education. 

I might mention the fact that tho relationships of educational levels 
in the various units of Governments throughout the country to their 
economic conditions has been one of our basic studies, ana we have 
twico developed brochures on this general subject or education as 
“an investment in people” to document the importance of education 
to representative government and a competitive enterprise system. 
And we are constantly endeavoring to bring about greater under- 
standing of tho local and State responsibility entailed in this con- 
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tinuous development of our very unique American school system of 
48 State school systems. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then when you appear a3 a United States Chamber 
of Commerce against the particular bills pending before this com- 
mittee you appear for your concept of education ? 

Mr. Miles. We appear, in our opinion, sir, in the best interests of 
the boys and girls and ot American education, yes. sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are against, this particular bill because you think 
it is not in the best interests! 

Mr. Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fitr.LiNoiiuvsEN. May I interrupt, Mr. Gwinn ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. I have just a very brief question. 

You are opposed to a particular bill or you are opposed to any bills 
before the subcommittee? 

Mr. Miles. At the moment, Mr. Frelinghuysen, of course we pre- 
sume wo are testifying in reference to the construction aid bills. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. And you are opposed to any construction aid 
bills, is what I am asking. 

Mr. Mii.es. Those which have been discussed here, sir, I can say 
yes inclusively. 

There is the possibility that if a completely clear definition of the 
nature of any problem that may exist were to be presented, and an 
equally clear definition of the efforts of the States and their communi- 
ties were to be available, ns in the case of the Federally impacted 
efforts, Mr. Frelinghuysen, thero would be a restudy of the propitious- 
ness ot any Federal undertaking of such more limited and better de- 
fined nnturo. But that is not the case with any bill that we now know 
to be before this committee. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is not completely clear to me just what 
you just said. 

Certainly the Congress would not be able to act on many things if 
we had to nave a completely clear picture not only of the entire situa- 
tion which we were attempting to do something about by law, but 
the results of the law. 

Do I understand you to say that the impacted school district legis- 
lation does something about a completely clear problem, and that 
therefore you approve of that kind of assistance, but you disapprove 
of this because we fail to define the need? 

Mr. Miles. That is part of tli9 story, certainly, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Where in your federally impacted program tbe individual commu- 
nity is asked to identify exactly what problem it has and to report 
on a group of specific criteria to and through the State Department 
of Education to the United States ; Office of Education, and where 
there is a clear responsibility of the Federal Government because of 
the activities of the Federal Government, we have a very different 
situation, I am sure you will agree, than in the general and vague 
situation before us. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. They are comparable situations; The reason 
for action in this case may be the failure of State or local govern- 
ments to do as much ns they might do, and therefore the Federal 
Government has decided to encourage them to do more. 

But it seems to me the basic approach is the same. 
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I would think that those who Argue against a general construction 
program would almost surely, if they are going to Be consistent, have to 
argue against not only a construction urogram but an operation and 
maintenance program iii the federally Impacted areas. 

The reason for action may be somewhat different, but the type of 
assistance is very similar. ■ 1 

, TJ\e protection which is going to be provided to insure against Fed- 
eral cont rol will certainly be at least as great in the general construction 
program ns it is under the impacted school districts program. 

Mr. Miles. Wo roust agree with you, Mr. Frclinghuysen, that con- 
trol is inevitable. We concur with that feeling. 

Mr. FarxiNOHUYSKN.. I certainly dq not say that control is inevitable. 
I say It is very unlikely. 

I certainly hope you do not say that I said that control is inevitable. 

I hope you are not suggesting that Federal control has resulted on 
the part of a program which has already disbursed over a billion dollars 
in Federal funds. 

Mr. Milks. Well, there we have the opinion that there is some, dcli- 
nite control,. 

Mr. FUklin'oiihyskn'. I would like to seo any testimony to that point. 
I have never henrd any testimony from any school district, from any 
State or from any responsible organisation that there has been Federal 
control of onr schools as a result of Public Lairs 815 and 874. 

Mr. Muxs. May I comment that the reason why is that the problem 
was so much more Clearly defined and the outcome so much more defi- 
nite In the minds of both the local and State and Federal parties. 

I may add, I trust, that in the letters which we have sent up to the 
Hill relative to amendments we have expressed our wish that, rather 
than the grants, there might be some arrangements by which the Fed- 
eral assistance, which is really not assistance, were to be made in lieu 
of : 

Mr. Fhelixmiuyskn*. Really hot assistance! 

Mr. Miles. It is not assistance in the sense of doing something for 
which the Federal Government was not responsible or had no control 
oyer. 

Actually the Federal activities which brought about any situation 
yon might wish to use as an illustration clearly caused whatever im- 
paction existed in that particular vegion. 

Mr. Frklinohuysen. I really do not follow your reasoning there. • 

Air. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fhelikoiipyskn*. I will l»e glad to yield back. I do not want 
to interrupt your testimony, but I don’t understand your reasoning. 

It seems to me President Eisenhower has defined the problem. You 
.may think it is not clearly enough defined. But it seems to me that is 
no reason why we necessarily should feel paralyzed to act. 

We nave had a clearly defined problem In with areas. We have 
already acted in one, and I do not see how, because you say it is not as 
clearly defined as we have had in another area, that we should not act 
in this case. 

I do not want to extend it unnecessarily. 1 

Mr. Gwinn. May I interrupt Before you go ahead. 

May I clarify or try to clarify your points by saying, as I under- 
stand your position, that you 1 regard the financial help under 815 
and 874 not as Federal aid out as a Federal payment of an obligation 
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to pay for its own children or those that they brought of the military 
and of the workers and so on at munitions plants and other such 
plants and nut in a community, which is an expemse which the com- 
munity would not normally and rightfully be obliged to assume. 

Mr. Mn.E8. That is right, sir. 

Wo consider t his is really a part of the defense program, caused by it. 

Mr. Gwinn. That goes also under u constitutional obligation, does 
it not? 

Mr. Miles. That is right, 

Mr. Gwin.v. This Federal aid program, I take it, you think is not 
a constitutional obligation. 

Mr. Miles. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the ordinary Federal control such as we aro 
considering here. 

Now, Dr. Miles, you were about, I think, to indicate or give us an 
illustration of why you thought this Federal program would transfer 
responsibility or bring about some mcasuro of control. Would you 
like to give us ap illustration of that? 

Mr. Miles. Well, Mr. Gwinn, there aro at least three aspects of 
this which aro clearly the beginning of Federal control. 

First, if you assume that the resources of tho States cannot be 
adequately employed by the people of those States and, therefore, 
that the Federal Treasury must bo the means by which those resources 
aro brought to bear on school problems— which is obviously (lie impli- 
cation of a Federal aid bill which collects money from all the people 
and returns it to all the people; # ' 

And, secondly, if you assume that there must bo Federal supervision 
and at least tacit approval of the plans by which a State shall proceed 
in the development of its school system; . 

And, third, if, as these bills state, the Federal Government should 
control the costs of school construction through setting the wage rates 
for their construction, certainly then in our opinion you are trans- 
ferring responsibility for taxation, responsibility for making judg- 
ments about- the expansion of a State school system, and tlip responsi- 
bility for the cost of that development to some Federal administrator. 

That, in our opinion, is very .undesirable. 

We would like to see those judgments made in the localities And 
the States of the Nat ion as they have in the past. . 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. I really don't understand your line of argu* 
ment, s < . ’ 

As I understand it, tho chamber's basic position is this argument 
that there is a transfer of responsibility away from the areas where it 
should be handled to. the Federal Government, , 

Would you mind explaining just what you mean with respect to your 
last point as an example? In what respect do. you understand that any 
of these programs would result in the transfer of decisions regarding 
the expansion of the school Bystems? r , . „ 

As I understood it, you say they \yould be made by the Federal 
Commissioner of Education, I assume. 

Mr. Miles. Let me precede my answer tp that by saying that we 
have a clear constitutional or statutory, statement In every one of the 
48 States about the responsibility of the State fordevelpnfng or main- 
taining a system of free publio schools, or spine phrase of that type. 
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Mr. FuKLiNoutrrfiKN. And I hope you realize how deeply interested 
we are in seeing to it that that remains where it is. 

Mr. Milks. With that wo nro in complete agreement, Mr. Frcling- 
huvsen. 

Our concern, though, carries over to any tendency to dologato or lose 
or transfer — you can use any of these words you wish— that responsi- 
bility to a Federal administrator and his judgments. 

Mr. Fhklinoiiuyskn. Where do you see any such trend of delegation 
or loss of power ? 

Mr. Mii.ks. I x>t iiio repent it. 

Jf, in tho judgment of the Congress, tho peoplo of these States nro 
not competent to adequately tax their own resources, and you must 
resort to increased Federal taxation— and 1 am sure that the Congress 
intends to have this paid for and not ndd to the deficit of the Nation — 
then you nro transferring to Washington this judgment about how 
much taxation on those resources thei-o should bo for Federal educa- 
tional purposes. 

Mr. Fiiki.inoiioyskn. You nro talking about n different problem 
now, l)r. Miles. 

Mr. Mii.ks. That is one of tho aspects. 

Mr. Frf.mnohoyskn. I would lie delighted to talk about that one, 
too, if you could just finish otio before wo start another. 

Where do you sco a transfer! That is where I cannot understand 
tho basic argument of tho Chnmber. I can understand an nrgument 
about whether wo should have the prevailing wage provision in tho 
act, and you can make a good case against it. But you do not do 
that. You aro not talking about that. That is ono of tho points, and 
I can understand, that and I can sympathize with those who argue 
ngninst that provision. 

Hut I do not understand your argument that there has been any loss, 
any transfer, any delegation of power away from those areas that nro 
affected because thore is n Federal program of assistance. 

Mr. Milks. Apparently, my earlier statement was not clear. 

Tho States have a legal obligation and responsibility, according to 
thoir constitutions, to tax tho twople for tho purpose of maintaining 
a system of freo public schools. There is no such statement in tho 
Federal Constitution 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. I would be glad to discuss that problem, and 
I would certainly say that I would hope you would favor a Federal 
program which would encourage communities and States to use thoso 


powers. 

Would you encourage or wonld yon favor a Federal program which 
would encourage the use by the States and tho communities of thoso 
powers! 

Mr. Milks. If there were an emergency which showed this to bo 
required, that is conceivable. But wo lmve seen no such emergency. 

Air. Frelinohuysen. Is that a concession! Because we say there 
is an emergency. You argue “if there is an emergency.” 

If there '19 an emergency and we decido there is^ you would see 
no objection to a program, the basic purpose of which would be to 
encourage the basic use of those powers on the State level! 

Mr. Milks. If that were to' be done, it would still constitute a trans- 
fer of your judgment for theirs. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. What would! 
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Mr. AIiles. If (ho States do not come hero to testify that they have 
an emergency situation, then it is your judgment that there is an 
emergency situation; not theirs. 

Mr. Fhelinoiiuysen. Again somebody has got to make a judgment. 

Mr. Milks. It is your judgment to tax via the Federal Treasury 
thoso resources which are 

Mr. Fhelinoiiuysen. We are taxing up to $72 billion for a'lot of 
reasons. And we could argue whether wo need to distribute as much 
money as that. I would certainly like to see us' spend less. Again,, 
we have got the power to do it. 

Mr. Aiii.es. There is no question about tho power, sir. That has 
been established by the Supreme Court. Hint you have the power. Hut., 
1 repent, you have transferred tho judgment about the exercising of 
power to tho Federal Government once you substitute your judgment 
about how much these resources should do taxed and how this money 
should bo distributed. ‘ 

Mr. Frklinohuyskn. You do not seo any decision ns to how this' 
money should be raised at the State level or if it should be raised. 
Whore do you seo any decision that tho State or local governments 
should not bo making their own program? 

Mr. AIiles. The State and local governments are' daily mnkihg 
decisions. 

Mr. FreliNoiiuysen. I say, How do you see that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is interfering by setting up a program of assistance? 

Mr. Miles, Hy presuming to increase, I assume, the Federal ta* 
burden if you intend to pay for this program through Federal taxes—: 
and I see no alternative— in place of State or local’ taxation, because 
that is a very serious problem. 

Afr. Frelinohuysen. It 1b not in place of State and local taxation. 
Its primary purpose is to encourage those communities to issue more 
school bonus. It is as simple as that; to encourage them to perhaps 
increase the local taxes or State taxes in order to meet tho obligation. 

Air. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Afr. Frelinohuysen. Gladly. 

I think that the more we can discuss it and make some sense Out 
of it the better off we will be. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not want to shorten your questioning, but maybe 
we will clear up some of these points as we go. I have an organized 
approach to this thing in questions I was going to ask the witness, 
hoping that it might clarify your point. 

Do you know or any illustrations where the community has quit its 
efforts to raise bonds, depending upon the Federal Government and 
hoping that the Federal Government will take this responsibility you 
speak of? 

Air. Miles. Air. Gwinn, may I preface this by saying these are per- 
sonal reactions to your question rather than onv matter of chamber 
policy. 

We have had in our office several times in the past year men asking 1 
the question: “Shall we wait for Federal assistance or shall we pro- 
ceed to do the things we know We can and should do for our schools?” 

I recall one illustration concerning Hew England last year where 
a chamber of commerce executive, a school-board member, and a 
school administrator, came down to ask whether they’ should proceed 

' * _ i ' - i , * i i . » i . ■ t > • f i 
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wi,th the third reading of « bond issue in their particular city. It took 
mo almost an hour to show them how little this proposal meant to 
tnoir State in the first place, and the jinprebabiUty--becautje no one 
kuews what the Stato plan would be amt whether the Federal Com- 
missioner would approve it — but, assuming a certain plan and assum- 
ing its approval and assuming a distribution of a certain assumed 
amount of money for that State, I could soon demonstrate to thorn that 
the amount of money they would get in, their community would be 
relatively insignificant compared to their proposed bond issue then 
before their council, which, by the mere third reading, they would 
issue, because in this particular State a referendum is not required. 

When I further inquired, I found that the city had comparatively 
little bonded indebtedness and could easily have this additional bond- 


ing money. , 

$o it was frankly a little irksome to me to even have to spend 2 
hours explaining why they had wasted their time coming down here 
to discuss it, 

Mr. Frbmnojuuyskn. To put it briefly, in answer to Mr. Gwinn’* 
question, you strongly suggested they go ahead and that the Federal 
program was not going to nelp them. 

Mr. Milks. Of course. 

Mr. F krU nohutskn. Have you got any illustrations or cases where 
there has not been action because of anticipation of the fact that the 
Federal program would bo of lifllpl And, again, that- is neither an 
argument here nor there for us to act or not to act. But that is the 
question that Mr. Gwinn asked you. 

Mr. Milks. Well. I took it from Mr. Gwinn— and, if .1 was wrong, 
please correct me, Air. Gwinn — that you were asking about illustra- 
tions of delay which may have been influenced by the possible im- 
rainonce of Federal assistance. 

Mr. Gwinn. Certainly. 

Is it not obvious that, if the Federal Government and the Presi- 
dent of the United States come out and announce publicly that they 
propose a big fund for building school buildings, not only one but 
almost every community in these United States will be influenced? 

Mr. Miles. Air. Gwinn, might I come very close to, home, to Wash- 
ington^ and recall that one of the major arguments used in the county 
of Arlington last year against their referendum, for bonds was : “Let's 
wait and let the Federal Government do if,” That was used by. any 
number of groups in Arlington to attempt to. frustrate the wiU ana 
the ability of the people there to issue bonds. Fortunately) it did not 
succeed, and they have continued. But there is that constant lure 
of something for nothing, which, of course, is n fantasy in which we . 
do not concur. 

Mis Kxll£t. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield, r, j . 

Afr. Kelly. The point is that they are not going to get anything; 
for nothing.. They hpe to match it, ■ ' , ' 

Mr. Milks, Thjit is exactly my. point. They do not get anything 
for nothing,, end they should not delay initiating their own . under- 
takings. But there is, that delusion that they will, and there are 
illustrations of this having actually happened. > •: 

.Air, Frbunoiauysiin, I cannot believe that there is a very general 
misapprehension as to the nature of the Federal program if the rates 


\ 
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of construction hnvo steadily been increasing. We have beon talking 
Fe<lci;al aid for a long time, and come up with nothing. And with 
men like yourself who explain that them is little likelihood for a com- 
munity to get Federal aid when there is capacity to do their own job, 
tuid widv It clearly recommended in the law that the basic purpose is 
to aid those areas who do not have that capacity and to encourage the 
communities to do their own job, or the States where the communities 
do not have the capacity, it seems to me we are talking around in 
circles. 

I hope maybe we can get on to a different subject. 

Mr. Miles. I only wish, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that- this were not a 
serious question. II ut I had only to observe during the testimony 
hem earlier this week the very rapt attention of the young people 
sitting in the back of the room to some of the statements being made, 
and the obvious incomplete truths being considered, and to note the 
extent to which such incomplete trutlis are believed by many people. 
And this is hut one of them. 

I regret to say that I fear 

Mr. Frelinohuysbn. Which is but one? 

Mr. Milks. I fear greatly that this idea of getting something for 
nothing, this concept of the Federal Government having money which 
does not come from anyone, is much too widespread and too little 
understood by a considerable number of people. 

, Mr. Freuxouuysek. I would be willing to argue that I do not 
think there are many people that believe the Federal Government 
provides money for nothing. I think that people are more sophisti- 
cated these days* 

Mr. Miles. I hope you are correct. . . 

Mr. Metcalf. Not. many people are believing that right now with 
April 16 ; approaching. . 

Mr. Mjlks. I, am certainly not among them, Mr. Metcalf. 
MjmGvinn. I think the chairman is going to rap me down here 
in a minute, and l want him to remember that I liave not been asking 
all these questions.. , 

I do not know who is going around in circles, as my colleague men- 
tions, but that poor fellow fronv Massachusetts who spent his money 
or the taxpayers’ money to come down here was not going around in 
circles, lie was influenced by the Federal, Government itself, nud 
he was controlled in his pocketbook to,, some, extent at least, paying 
mouey to come down here to see about it. Was he not? , 

Mr. Milks. That is certainly correct. 

Mr- Gwinjn, I do not know what; you call that if that is not in- 
fluence or control. - ■ ... ; 

'< Mr. Frxmnomuysen. If he found out it was no giveaway program 
it seems tame he cap help others at home. I do not think anybody has 
been giving the impression that it is a giveaway program and we have 
somethhig for nothing* i . * t . 

I honestly do not think you are gaining much ground with your 
argument that there is a. widespread, impression that Uncle Sam haB a 
source of funds that doesn’t come from the taxpayer* , < 

Mr. GwiNN. I: think even yoO would drag your feet if you though 
you were going to, he sure hr get a gift instead of spending your own 
money*. 1 ! • i* *•* 'ta •}•; >. • • - 

88025— 57— pt. 2 16 
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Mr. K«Ki.iNimuY(tr.N. There is no ((l ft. Involved. And 1 do not think 
anyone Ims over itintio n ftuggcstion Hint nny gift was involved. 

There, of ooiu'se, have to no nuuli Hen (ions in order to ho recipients 
of tiny of those funds, nnd matching requirements and so on. 

Mr. Uwink. How about thin lest, t hut you are going i<> givo fumla 
lo those school tlistricts tlml hIiow need plus olTort plus wlmtf 

Mr. Mu .vs. Inability. 

Mr. (hviNK. IMuh inability (o pay for themselves. la (but not an 
element of control t 

Mr. Mh.ru. Of course, it l», sir. 

One of the most interesting tilings in tho Wliito 1 louse conference, 
whose reports we read table by table, air, was the rojiefttcd statement 
bv these tables that they wished absolutely no control if there wore 
l'Vdoml aid. And then those Hnme tables repeatedly would turn 
around and make the statement : Ibit them should be no Federal as- 
sistance unless need is demonstrated, effort is demonstrated and in* 
ability is demonstrated. 

Anil (hen there were in many instances further limitations illus- 
trating that they did not mean there should be Federal itid without 
Federal control at all. They know. that, there couldn't bo. 

Mr. 1'inxiNum'YRRN. In the very use of the words Federal control, 
control of wind are you talking about t Are you talking about control 
of the educational system t In that what your fearis f 

Of course tbei'e is going to be fiscal control. If wo nro going to 
spend the Federal dollar wisoly wo hnvo to make some effort to boo to 
it that it goes to those areas that need it most nnd those Stnlos that need 
it most. And I would certainly like to ineorpornto an offort formula 
so it goes to those nrons that have made proper efforts. 

lint that kind of control is not tho kind of control that, it scorns to 
me yon need to worry about or (lint I need to worry about. It seems 
to ino that is a wise kind of control. I should think tho kind of con- 
trol vou would bo worrying about is whether tiioro will bo control over 
the financing of our Nation’s schools if tho Federal Government helps 
out. And if yon could confine yourself to tlmt sort of talk I would 
think wo would bo getting somo place. 

Mr. Milks. May I comment, Mr. Frelinghuyson, that that typo of 
control 

Mr. FRF.i.iNOTitTYSKN. Which typet 

Mr. Miles. Of which you spoke is 

Mr. FnKUNomrrsEN. I nm speaking about both kinds. I have 
talked about fiscal control nnd control of the educational system. 

Mr. Miles. There can bo no question if you define a problem which 
is beyond tho States and communities to resolve, there must bo some 
statement in the legislation or tho directives to tho administrator of 
that legislation to see tlmt the money which you request appropriated 
is directed toward the solution of whatever problem you have defined, 
that is quite clear. It is a part of all of the past Federal programs 
such as in vocational education or the land-grant colleges. 

Mr. FRKLiNonimtN. Fiscal controls are good, in other words. 

Mr. Miles. It is more that fiscal control, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

1 hare seen the type of forms which the land-grant college presi- 
dents complete in which they indicate exactly what the money has 
been spent for, and also indicate on the reverse side all of the types of 
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things for which tho money has not l>eon snout nntl to which thoy nfllx 
their nnnics and swear to tho correctness of. 

Now J nm not saying Hint is improper or undesirable. I think St 
is inovitnhlo nm) should happen. But tho control is definitely thcro 
ii k to wlmt money was inlctnfed to accomplish and ns to wiirit it actu- 
ally did nccoinpliHli, and that, control enmo from Washington. 

Mr, Fiiklinuiiuvskn. What kind of control is wrong then! Now 
you say these controls wo arc incorporating in thoso bills arc good. 

Mr. 'Mii.ks. It iH the overall transfer of direction, Mr. Frebnghuy- 
nen. which is tho inevitable if you do not dearly define what you aro 
undertaking in your legislation, and clearly define how that problem 
asdnilned is to bo resolved. 

Mr. Fnr.MNoiH'VHKN. If we could persuade the chamber that thero 
is 110 overall I minder of responsibility away from the arena that have 
traditionally dona it, would you favor a Federal program? 

Mr. Mii.ka. May I profneo tlml by indicating that we liavescen no 
legislation for which nny suggestion (Imt no conlrola would Ixv 

Mr, Kiiklimiiiuynkn. Von mentioned a whole lot about land-grant 
colleges anil vocational education, la that a transfer of responsibility 
(lint you resent? 

Mr. ClwiNN. 1 think I must return to my questions. 

Mr. Fiiki.inohuvskn. May 1 just get an answer to the question? 
Then I will be glad toyioid. 

Mr. Milks, If these many specifics which wero presumed to he erncr- 

f ;encie8 were to bo added u[> into a general transfer, you, we would 
car greatly for tho diversity of school systems and schools which has 
characterized our American approach to education. 

Mr. Owinn. I)r. Miles, I woidd like you to refresh my recollection 
and, I hope, my colleague's, on the figures which have been presented 
to tnis committeo indicating how many classrooms we arc short, if 
wo are short, and how many are being built. 

Do you know of any evidence on shortages of classrooms that have 
been exact in figures that have been presented here such as the figures 
of the Office of Education ? 

Mr. Milks. 1 have heard of none, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you know anything about this so-called crisis in 
school-building shortages that we hear about in comparison with 
other periods? 

Mr. Milks, Well, sir, as our chart here indicated, the deficit of 
iM>,000 classrooms, if correct — and we believe it to be, as our original 
testimony said, considerably exaggerated— but, if correct, that short- 
age is less than existed all through the 1930’s. 

These are Office of Education figures, sir, and their origin and re- 
liability are not certain in our minds. But if they Are, sir, there is 
actually a smaller shortage of classrooms today than existed all 
through tho 1930’s if there is a deficit. 

Mr. Gwinn. By shortage you mean percentage of pupils to class- 
rooms? 

Mr. Milks. And the percentage of the so-called shortage to the 
classrooms in use. 

It has always been a point of comment among businessmen of my 
acquaintance that that would have seemed a much more propitious 
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timo for tlio Congress to consider undertaking any such construction 
urogram becauso (a) there. were comparatively few classrooms being 
(milt; (6) there were huge numbers in the construction industry un- 
employed; and (e) there was certainly an administration which was 
in sympathy with the pump-priming concept of changing from de- 
pression to prosperity, and yet no such proposal at that time when 
the need was, according to these figures, greater and the propitiousness 
of a Federal works program of any kimfwas conceived to bo greater — 
no such urogram was considered at that time. 

Mr. Fhemnoiuiyskn. The fact that the Government did not take 
action 2 years ago on what may have been a problem then, and to which 
you aro calling attenion now, is not an argument hero nor there 
for whether wo should or should not take action today. 

Mr. Milks. It. was not considered a crisis in those days, and I was 
merely responding to Mr. Gwinn’s question as to whether there is a 
crisis. If it has not been considered a crisis in moments such as that, 
it is certainly much less to lie considered a crisis when wo aro building 
70,000 classrooms in a year and spending $3 billion and have full em- 
ployment and a very prosperous group of communities and States. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is tills a make-believe crisis or have wo had the same 
kind of crises Ik? fore f That is tho purpose of my question. 

Mr. Milks. As far as we are concerned, Mr. Gwinn, the word “crisis” 
has been greatly overworked for tlio past 40 years in reference to 
education. * 

Mr. Gwinn. I cannot agree moro heartily. Crisis is a technique. 

You have then got figures to show that the ratio of pupils to class- 
rooms over n long period of time lias been declining or improving? 

Mr. Milks. It lias been declining. We have studied it rather care- 
fully by tho Office of Education figures. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the number of pupils per classroom has been 
declining. 

Mr. Milks. The original and most available figures are the pupils 
per teacher, and that over the long haul has been declining. It was 
m excess of 30 at the turn of the century, and, by the actmiFfigures of 
Circular 400, it is now 26.3. 

Mr. Gwinn. So we have improved about4 points? 

Mr. Miles. Which would be, in other words, 10 or 15 percent less 
per teacher. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would mean that building space, or would nor- 
mally mean that room space has increased as the pupils per class have 
decreased, or the pupils per teacher have decrensecl. 

Mr. Milks. Thatisn fair assumption, we believe, sir. 

Mh Gwinn. And you get those figures from the United States 
Office of Education itself? 

Mr. Miles. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Can you point to them? Is that in 490? 

Mr. Miles. Actually in Circular 490, the second column of their table 
on pages 4 and 5, The second column is total enrollment, number of 
pupils enrolled. And the fifth column is tho number of classroom 
teachers. By merely dividing those 2 figures you get the ratio which 
I gave you of 26.3 pupils. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. Miles. That is per teacher. 
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Mr. Gwinn. 'J'lmt is the reason I asked you the question. 

Now, I)r, Miles, from those same figures or any other figures, what 
does the United States Ofiico of Education indicate? That we are 
building enough classrooms or not ? That is enough classrooms to 
meet the increased enrollment. 

Mr. Milks. From their figures, sir, there can be no question but that 
we are building many more classrooms than the enrollment increases 
would require. 

If you take the enrollment figures as given by the Office of Educa- 
tion for the fall of 1055 in Circular 407, revised, and for the fall of 
1950 in Circular 490, you will find that slightly less than 1 million 
increase is recorded. 

Mr. Gwinn. Increased enrollment? 

Mr. Milks. Increased enrollment. 

It is from 30,532,000 to 31.527,000. 

Mr. Fubi.inohuysen. Oi course, Dr. Miles, you recognize this is 
not just a question of providing for enrollment increases. It is a 
question of providing for obsolescense and clearing up a backlog that 
has existed for 20 years. 

Mr. Milks. Of course, there aro many assumptions back of this, one 
of which bus not been mentioned, namely, that with a million enroll- 
ment it is an exaggeration to assume that all of that million had to be 
put into new classrooms. 

I am sure that any school administrator that would come before you 
would indicate that some portion of any enrollment increase in his 
school system would go into existing classrooms. 

But we are going along with the assumption that every one of these 
had to have 

Mr. Fiielinoiiuvskn. Who is making any such assumption but you? 
You surely will admit that increased enrollment will add to the over- 
crowded conditions where they exist. That is all the assumption, to 
far ns I know, that anybody has made. 

Mr. Miles. Of course, in order to estimate, in response to the ques- 
tion, Mr. Frelinghuysen, as to whether the classrooms built are ade- 
quate for the enrollment increase — and that was the question to which 
I responded 

Mr. Frelinohuysbn. There is a lot more involved than just en- 
rollment increases. 

Mr. Miles. Of course, sir. But I am [minting out, sir, that that 
is an exaggeration which we have accepted in our computations, to 
assume that eveiy one of the increased enrollments must have a new 
classroom. 

. Mr. FreunoiiuyseN. I do not think anyone assumes such a thing. 

Mr. Miles. But we are accepting it in order to demonstrate the 
facts. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. Why would you accept an assumption that 
nobody wants to make! Nobody is arguing that every new child has 
to get a hew classroom. 

Mr. Miles. I beg your pardon, but that assumption is made in much 
of the literature of the.Office of Education and the other educational 
groups. They quote so many classrooms needed for increased enroll- 
ment at sb martyjpupilSper classroom. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield? 
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1 s it not n fact that on tho document you arc reading from that Is 
exactly tho assumption that tlio document itself makes? 

Mr. Milks. That is right. 

Mr. Fkklinuhuysen. Would you rend tho assumption, implicit or 
explicit, in tho material, if you can put your linger on it? 

Wo won’t tnko all day. 

.Air. Gwinn. I would iiko to havo that figure. That is tho vitals 
of this wholo tiling. You asked a question and I think wo ought to 
havo it answered. 

Mr. Fhklinuiiuyskn. I do not think they nro going to bo ablo to 
And it. 

Mr. Milks. Mr. Frolinghuyson, may I say that this is a commonly 
used, crudo statistic hnsic to much of the statement hero of tho Offico 
of Kducation. 

Mr. Fhemnoiiuyskn. I would liko to say that I think enrollment 
increases nro a very significant factor. Hut I think it is a ridiculous 
assumption to say that automatically new enrollment means thore 
must be new classrooms. And I know of no placo that it is argued 
that that- is tho case. It does add to overcrowding where it exists, 
period. 

Mr. Miles. I am merely saying, sir, that wo nro accepting this 
assumption which runs through all of theso estimates. 

^ Mr. Fret.inoiutyskn*. I wish you could find out whore tho assump- 
tion appears. 

Mr. Metcalf. Will the gentleman yield to mot 

Mr. Mu.es. I will bo glad to } sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. I think tho witness is pointing out an assumption of 
tho invalidity of theso statistical measurements 

Mr. Miles. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. Just tlio sumo ns it is invalid to present the statisical 
information that there is an average of 26.3 — or whatever it was — 
students per classroom. 

For example, I know dozens of classrooms and districts in my own 
State whore there are only 6 or 0 students. 

Mr. Miles. That could bo. 

Mr. Metcalf. And that would require a very overcrowded class- 
room in some urban area to mnko up the 26.3 average. 

Mr. Miles. Obviously every average tins its variations and is strictly 
a synthetic figure. There is no question about that, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, Mr. Miles, will you tnko the ono column there 
which says additional or excess enrollment. AVhat is that ? 

Mr. Miles. Well, may I point out, sir, that this discussion we have 
just had is really, as you nave implied, tho basis of many of these 
figures. It is an underlying assumption when you estimate the addi- 
tional instruction rooms needed. 

We havo had reports from many States that these figures hero of 
additional classrooms needed are synthetic computations based on 
estimates of excess enrollment which were themselves hot absolutely 
correct necessarily, divided by some fictitious number such as 30 or 22. 

For example, in the State of Georgia they divided what they con- 
cluded from theso estimates were excess pupils by 80 and came to a 
number of needed elementary rooms, and by 22 to get the needed 
number of secondary classrooms. 
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I mu not pro|>oimding t1io.sc ns proper, mid I trust that tho gentle- 
man from Now Jersey mulorstnims that it iH not m,v conception nec- 
essarily. I am mcrofy utilizing tho figures which educational statis- 
ticians use, and accepting them, trying to show that there are still 
those largo numbers of classrooms (hut have been built. And they 
are no statistic, Sir. Metcalf. They are presumably a fact. 

Mr. GwiNK. I want to get that statistic down because I want to 
get this so it can bo quoted. 

If you take tho 80,000 classrooms which that form 400 says aro 
needed to take caro of the excess enrollment on October 1, 1050, 
whore do we come out? Wo have got to divide 80,000 into the excess 
enrollment; have we not ? 

Mr. Mn.Es. Well, I think what you are referring to, Mr. Owinn, 
is the strange contradiction which wo noted in our original testi- 
mony, that, m spite of having built ninny thousands more classrooms 
than wore required oven by the exaggerated estimate of classrooms 
for increased enrollment and for the 14,000 which they reported aban- 
doned. even though there were many more classrooms than were 
needed for those 2 things, the numbers of yoiiugstors reported in 
hero ns in excess of normal capacity increased during the year instead 
of decreasing. 

What happened to these other 14,000 classrooms ? 

How could there bo moro pupils in excess of normal capacity in a 
school system such ns in Illinois where, at the end of the year, they had 
built 2,788 classrooms according to this report? 

Wlmt did they do with those 2,788 classrooms ? 

They must not have used them for pupils, sir. because the 1056 
report shows that they had moro pupils in excess ot capacity after the 
2,788 classrooms wero built than they did before they were built. 

Mr. Gwinn. I)o you mean to say that is what that report shows? 

Mr. Mh.es. That is what that report shows. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the Circular 400? 

Mr. Miles. 490 plus 467. 

In 467 the State of Illinois had 24,000, 1 believe, pupils in excess of 
noytpal capacity in the fall of 1055. But in the fall ot 1056 they had, 
according to 400, 62,000 in excess. And, yet, they built 2,788 class- 
rooms during tho year and had no increase in enrollment. 

According to tne actual figures in these two reports, how could 
that be, sir? We don’t understand it. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is tho reason wo are asking these questions. 
And I hope tho chairman will note that some witnesses who are study- 
ing these figures have come to tho conclusion that the so-called post- 
card questionnaires that we hear about in trying to get these statistics 
end up with wholly unreliable computations of. totals. 

Mr. Miles. May I say, Mr. Gwinn 

Mr. Metoalf. I hope that tho gentleman from New York will make 
a note of this so-called unreliable computation and ask Mr. Folsom 
when he comes before the committee next Tuesday. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what I propose to do. 

Now, Dr. Miles, I want to get a single figure here when you have 
got this in mind. 

Take the 80,000 classrooms and leave out this obsolete stuff for a 
moment. We have 80,000 new classrooms which the United States 
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Office of KducAtion says we must have to take care of the excess 
enrollment. 

Now, to got at how many classrooms we need, they have simply taken 
the excess enrollment: have they not? 

Mr. Milks. Well, that In many States presumably was true. But, 
according to our investigations, Mr. Gwiniq there was a wide variation 
of approaches to this question" taken in individual States, ranging 
all the way from sheer guestimates. 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand. 

Mr. Milks. But in which caso they would just merely divido what 
they estimated to bo their excess enrollment by 80 and put down a 
number. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you divide that by 80 how do we come out between 
the excess enrollment and tho additional classrooms they sit down 
there! 

Mr, Mii.ks. Well, it varies greatly from State to State. Some of 
them seem quite reasonable whore there is about a 30-to-l ratio. But in 
others the ratio is quite different, 

Mr. Gwinn. Let's tnko the average. Would we have 30 pupils per 
classroom ! Or what would we havo ? 

Mr. Milks. About 28. 

In other words, if these 80,000 classrooms are needed, and thoy 
quote here 2,205,000 pupils in excess of capacity, that would bo, I 
presume, around 28 to 29 to 1 ; 30 times 80,000 is 2,400,000. 

Mr. Gwinn. Assuming we had the buildings in 10B6 completed 
and we havo got the additional enrollment of how much I 

Mr. Miles. They state hero in excess of normnl capacity, 2,205,000. 

Mr. Gwinn. 2,205,000? 

Mr. Mii.es. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is there any indication that they have made any allow- 
ance for tho filtration of the pupils coming in tho fall term into already 
constructed classrooms? 

Mr. Mii.ks. That is the strange contradiction which exists for the 
Nation as well as for the State of Illinois. We build at least 14,000 or 
15,000 more classrooms during a year than increased enrollment would 
require and than the abandoned group would require, and still we end 
up at the end of the year with more pupils in excess of capacity in 
these 48 State school systems than we started out with. 

What happened to the 14,000 classrooms! 

How could there be 14,000 not used for either the increased enroll- 
ment, which is an exaggeration, or for abandonment and still have 
more pupils in excess oi classrooms? 

Mr. Gwinn. Do yon have any figures to indicate what percentage 
of each year’s new enrollment is absorbed in old classrooms or in old 
classes? 

Mr. Milks. I have no exact figure there, sir. 

I have heard educators vary that from a fourth to a third. 

Mr. Gwinn. From a fourth to a third. 

Mr. Miles. I would not vouch for that figure, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. If that is so, then that enormously increases the number 
of excess classrooms. 

Mr. Milks. Of classrooms that should have been receiving the so- 
called pupils in excess of normal capacity. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Or if you put it tlio other way within the realm of 
building, according to their recommendations on circular 400, more 
classrooms than wo need, if you assume that a fourth or a third are 
absorbed in old classrooms. 

Mr. Milks. We arc building many more than we need for enroll- 
ment increases. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Milks. Yes, sir. 

Of course we recognize, may I add, Mr. Gwinn, that this backlog 
which exists, and the high mobility of the people in many regions 
fully justify the continuing high rate of school construction which 
we aro personally encouraging to be continued ns intiated by States 
and local communities. 

Mr. Gwinn. Lot me try to summarize these figures. That is really 
all I am interested in. 

If we are building, as the United States Office of Education report 
indicates, 09,000— — 

Mr. Milks. 69,200 this year, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Toward the 80,000 or toward whatever figure they 
said aro needed, then do you think tho United States Office of Educa- 
tion is correct 1 Or hns it underestimated the number actually being 
built to meet whatever deficit there is? 

Mr. Milks. All I can say, sir, is that in the past, if you will look at 
the Office of Education records of estimates, their estimates of enroll- 
ment increase have always been high and their estimates of buildings 
to be constructed have been low. 

Mr. Gwinn. Always? 

Mr. Milks. I should not use the word “always.” I should say in 
the last few years, when we have been concerned about this school- 
construction a ffair. 

I actually wrote down, for example, the estimated enrollment 
earlier of the Office of Education for this current school year of 
1956-57, which was 32,688,000. Tho actual enrollment, according to 
circular 490, is 31,627, 000. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is an exaggeration of the enrollment estimated? 
Mr. Miles. But these are projections which I am sure you have in 
your statistical thinking at times found not to be exactly correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. But they have overestimated by how meny thousand ? 
Mr. Milks. In this instance by over a million. 

Mr. Gwinn. By nearly a mil non. 

Mr. Milks. Whereas the prediction for school construction in the 
year 1955-56, according to circular 490. on page 6, was estimated to be 
61,900 classrooms, the current survey snowed actually that 62,800 had 
been built during that year of 1955-56. 

Mr. Gwinn. And now we have a figure of sixty-nine-thousand* 
something? 

Mr. Miles. 69,200. 

Mr* Gwinn. Where did that figure come from? 

Mr. Miles. That cams again from the reports of the States as to 
the classrooms. I wish to read you the exact wording here: 

Instruction classrooms scheduled for completion during the 1056-57 school year. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is in circular 490? 

Mr. Mile8. That is correct. That is column 23 in circular 490. 
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Mr. Owinn. I)(>ctor, where, according to your estimate and your 
figures, do wo ('flint' out in tho next your? Whore tux' wo going from 
hew. having in mind tho (pientimi of whether wo need any Federal 
nid for schoolroom roust ruction I 

Mr. Mu.ru. Well, us wo indicated in our original testimony, tho 
reduction in tins so-culled deficit, according to tho Office of Education 
figures, from .112, (KM) in I DM to 160,000 in 1050, constitutes npproxi- 
inatcly ft 60-poreont decrease. 

We are unahlo to understand how Secretary Folsom can nay thnt 
there lias been, ns I recoil his testimony, only ft email percent reduc- 
tion In tho delieit when actually in fl years a 50-porcent reduction la 
Apparent in their own figures. 

Of course, 1 would admit readily thnt the .112,000 figure was not 
tim'd nt the While House Conference where (lovernor Baiio actually 
used tho figure of .175.000. Hut if his flgmxw were moro corm t, thnt 
merely makes the extent of tho reduction of tho delieit t lie greater. 

Mr. Owinn. That is right. It shows tho unreliability of tho 
predict ions. 

Mr. Mu.m. Yes, sir. 

Ily using either sot of figures, if wo can reduce, with tho ao-callod 
1054-65 rate of construction, tho deficit in SI years by 60 percent, thon 
at the 1057-68 rate of construction, which is considerably higher thnn 
it was in 1054-55, we certainly should bo nblo to redneo tho remaining 
deficit assumed to exist in another 8 years through the somo continu- 
ing State and local initiative which wo know to exist, 

air. Owinn. If you take Mr. Adams’ figure of tho Municipal Pond 
Association 

Mr. Mii.ks. You get very fine and doflnlto ovidenco thnt tho rnto of 
construction is not only being maintained but it is increasing. 

Mr. Owinn. It is being accelerated, definitely acceloratodT 

Mr. Milks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Owinn. Measured in terms of tho actual school bonds sold and 
reduced to cash for school construction purposes. 

Mr. Milks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Owinnn. Is that correct! 

Mr. Milks. That is right. 

Mr. Owinn. Thon do you believe that tho United States Offleo of 
Education has deliberately misinformed the people of tho United 
States as to the deficit in classroom construction wliich is so groat as 
to require Foderal aid! 

Mr. Milks. Wo do not beliovo that that has been done, sir. 

■When you are asked to develop unavailable figures you come to 
impossible answers. Tho figures requested of the Office of Education 
I am sure they made every effort within their limited resources to 
obtain on as sound a basis as possible. In fact, I happen to know 
that they checked these the second time. Because of having 6een 
these figures somo 2 months ago or more, their unavailability until 
onlv a few weeks ago indicates the attempt of the Commissioner to 
venfy — I believe wn 3 the word given to me — these figures. They have 
made every effort. 

But you cannot get reliable figures when there is no means of ob- 
taining them in the period available. 

A survey of considerable consequence would be required in each in- 
dividual State. And a few States have undertaken such surveys. 
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Mr. Owinn. And by that you menu, when you say n survey, an 
actual on-thc-groiind |HMSomu survey by men competent to do it? 

Mr. Mil, km. With a comparability of criteria, sir. One of the things 
which is most apparent in our investigationa of tho /Inures of the 
severn I .Stales is that tho criteria ns to what is a classroom or when is 
u classroom olmolmont are utterly different from one State to nn- 
otlier. 'I'hey are different, ns one of our friends has said in a report 
hm\ within tho State ns well as between States. 

Mr. ft winn. That is lielwcon school districts. 

Mr. Milks. Yes, sir. And (lie net otfcct is that you get a strange 
.•out radiation which I have worked out from thc.se figures in Circular 
100 that tlm teacher-pupil ratio is some point or 2 or 3 points abovo 
tho piipil-elossiooin ratio in 30 of tho Stales whereas in other States 
the pupil-classroom ratio is often nhovo (ho pupil-teacher ratio, 

This suggests — and this is only nn inference that you can make — 
that in some States all of the needs or existing rooms which could be 
called pupil stations in any way were railed classrooms, and in others 
no classrooms- -ninl this Is but a conjecture— except those in which 
actual class recitations were held were called classrooms, thus leaving 
out the laboratories, libraries, art and music rooms, auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, et cetera. 

i do not know. [ am not saying! lint this is true. But tho inference 
is that entirely different sets of criteria were used between the States, 
jiiBt as in this one instnnro wo were told they were used between tho 
districts within a State. 

Mr. ftwiN.v. Then how could you characterize this presentation by 
tho United States Oflico of I'M neat ion in the fight of the testimony 
that has been developed on nctual figures, such as the sale of bonds 
flint is really going on today! 

Mr. Mir.Ks. When compared with tho demonstrable figures, the 
demonstrably valid figures concerning the efforts of the States and 
their communities and the progress they are (nuking, these summaries 
about the additional classrooms needed from these vague State reports 
are simply not to !m> construed as acceptable evidence, in our opinion, 
sir, and certainly notovidcnce tlmt would warrant the introduction of 
a huge multi-biflion-dollar program. 

Mr. Owinn. Then how would von characterize the prognostications 
of the United States Ollicc of Education as to the time necessary to 
catch up with the present enrollment! 

Mr. Milks. If the studies from which the original figures come are 
unreliable, certainly, then, any predictions about what they might 
suggest in the way of a Fedora! program are equally unreliable and 
certainly not, in our opinion, an adequate basis for setting a new 
precedent in Federal school construction as has been mentioned here 
by a number of people. 

Mr. Owinn*. Do you have any evidence as to how this information 
in answer to the questionnaire the United States Oflico of Education 
sent out was gathered! 

Mr. Mimis. Well, we have, sir, of course, many statements from 
State officials. May I introduce or quote from a statement from 
Missouri! 

Mr. Gwjnn. That is from whom in Missouri! 

Mr. Minns. This is from Dr. W. R. Brown, research director of the 
Missouri State Chamber of Commerce. 
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! found that the Stale department of education had Hik'd uul the United State-, 
Office of Kdiicntlon'a queatlonnalre on which those figure* wero based, hut the 
figures were obtained In cooperation with the Missouri State Tencbera Assorts- 
lion. They were baaed on a post-card sampling surrey made by tho teachers 
aaaoclntlou and projection of earlier aurvoy Oku re*. Therefore, they nrc subject 
to moat of the criticism that we made of the earlier survey Ok urea In the state- 
ment wo have tiled with the House committee. The Missouri Department of 
Kducallon dkl not elnlui that thene figures are any more than a guess or estimate. 

Mr. Mktoai.v. Would tho witness give us tlio ttnto of tho letter, too? 

Mr. Mii.rs. Tho letter is tlnteit February 15, 11)57, nml Higticd by 
W. lh Hrown, research director. ( 

Mr. flwiNN. There is no evidence then that tho Missouri State 
Office of Kdtienlion got any information from hoards of education or 
even frnmthoMiDerintcnilcntsof schools themselves? 

Mr. Milk*. Of course, there is no indication as to whom these |M>sl- 
cards, which were hut a sampling in the first place, were sent to in 
this letter, sir. 

Mr. (twis’x. Von mean by sampling they were not sent to ail the 
school districts in Missouri? 

Mr. Mii.ks. That is rigid. I could also import a conversation with 
our investigators in Alabama. We deliberately picked those States 
which seemed to, according to Circular 100, 1 k> in the direst need, such 
as South Carolina, which we quoted in our original testimony, and 
this one which came from John Ward, who is executive vice president 
of tho Alabama State Chamber of Commerce. 

Ho said ho had contacted the State su]>erintendent of education, Mr, 
Austin Meadows, and that Mr. Meadows definitely said : 

>Ve do not know how many wheel rlinmnsun* lire In iik« In the State of 
•VlAbAum, 

Wlien the State superintendent was asked where tho figure of 111,1(40 
classrooms, given in tlio Oflico of Education Circular 4W0 as the numlxr 
of classrooms available at the beginning of tho 1050-57 school year, 
might Imve come from. Dr. Meadows said that ho did not have' any 
idea hut that it did not como from him. 

Mr. Ward said that the onlv figure on existing classrooms which 
he could find was one reimrtea 4 years ago in a survey by the State, 
that figure Unng 15,000 classrooms in use. 

Mr. Ward added that he knew that at least 2,000 new classrooms 
had been built since that time. 

So he, like the State superintendent, was at a loss to understand how 
those 17,000 classrooms — that is 15,000 phis 2,000 — could have dwin- 
dled to 18,646 as rejiorted in Circular 490. 

There are any number of additional statements such as from Okla- 
homa where the reporter indicates 

Air. Gwi.vx. You mean the re|M>rter from the Oklahoma State de- 
partment ? 

Mr. Milks. The general manager of the Chamber of Commerco of 
the State of Oklahoma, Air. J. M. Ashton. 

He states, referring to the data in Circular 490 : 

The compiler of the data told me 2 hours ago that the dances IS through 22 
are estimates and are so marked In the tetter to the Washington Bureau. Part 
of the estimate Is based on Tulsa and Oklahoma City as detailed above. 

It would then seem dear and more honest if many of three columns 
were headed “Estimated Number of This or That” rather than the 
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actual number. It tlocn not say cst Iinatoil additional clamrooniH 
needed. It Bays additional instruction rooms needed. And I do be* 
liovo we me entitled to have a more clearly stated picture. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then it is not an estimate for tno State as a whole 
but an estimato on Oklahoma City and Tulsa where the need, I sup- 
pose, is tho greatest. 

Mr. Mum. I will read from the two paragraphs which I omitted: 

Tlil« morning I checked with tho Oklahoma Btalo Hoard of Education and 
went over In detail tbu da la submitted to tho Federal bureau on education, • • • 

The Oklahoma data were hosed mainly on Oklahoma f,1ty nud Tulsa where 
there in h temporary double mission due to shifts In population. Tulsa fa rapidly 
taking care of Us temporary shortages of classrooms. Tulsa Is building 2 high 
schools and 4 grade school*. 

Oklahoma City has one overcrowded school— the Kdison elementary — 
where double session* are being use*! pending completion of the new faculties. 
No other community rcjwrls crowding. 

Those are quotes from Mr. Ashton’s letter of February 13, 10ft7. 

Mr, Gwinn. And that is from the department of education in 
tho State of Oklahoma! 

Mr. Milk*. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have any others? 

Mr. Milks. Yea, sir. I could continue this. < 

We, of course^ only made a sampling of this and made no attempt 
in this short period of time since 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you submit then tho rest of them for tho 
record ? 

Mr. Milks. I would bo happy to, sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. Along with tho three letters that you have read 
excerpts from. Submit them all for the record. 

Mr. Milks. All right, sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. Without objection, they will be admitted. 

(Tho material referred to follows:) 


Missouri Statk Chamber or Com mf.ece, 

Jefferson City. Mo., February 16, m 7. 


Mr. George Masoott, 

Manager. Rtate Chamber of Commerce Department, 

Chamber of Commerce of the United fftates, Washington. D. C. 


Dear George: In response to your Inquiry concerning the procedure used In 
obtaining the Missouri figures for the United States Omcc of Education survey 
on classroom shortage as of last September. 2 checked with the State depart- 
ment of education. 

I found that the State department of education had fiUed out the United 
Slates Office of Education's questionnaire on which these figures were based, 
but th* figures were obtained in cooperation with the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. They were based on a post card sampling survey made hy the 
Teachers Association and projection of earlier survey figures. Therefore, 
they are subject to most of the criticism that we made of the earlier surrey 
figures in the statement we have filed with the House committee. The Missouri 
Department of Education did not claim that these figures are any more than 
"a guess" or estimate. 

The State department has conducted a comprehensive survey of the class- 
room situation and the results of that surrey are now on punchcards, but the 
figures are not yet available. As soon as they become available, we will pass 
them on to you. 

Please continue to keep us advised of how we con be of assistance In this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


\V. It. Brown, Research Director. 
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[Telephoned communication] 


February 10, 1057. 

Mr. John Ward, executive vice president of the Alabama State Chamber of 
Commerce, Bald that he directly contacted tha State superintendent of educa- 
tion, Mr. Austin Meadows, and that Mr. Meadows definitely said: 

**We do not know how many school classrooms are In use In the State of 
Alabama.” 

The State superintendent said that he did not have exact figures and doubted 
whether anyone else did. 

When the State superintendent was asked where the figure of 13, (HO class- 
rooms, given In the Office of Kducatlon Circular 400 as the number of classrooms 
available at the beginning of the 1950-57 school year, might have come from. 
Dr, Meadows said that he did not have any Idea but that It did not come from 
hlrn. 

Mr. Ward said that the only figure on existing classrooms which he could find 
was one reported 4 years ago in a survey by the State, that figure being 15,000 
classrooms in use. Mr. Ward added that he knew that at least 2,000 classrooms 
had been built since that time. He, like the State superintendent, was at a 
loss to understand how the 17,000 (15,000 plus 2,000) classrooms could have 
dwindled to 13,040. 

Mr. Ward, furthermore, said that the 11,354 classrooms reported In Circular 
490 to be needed in the State of Alabama were a projection of the earlier State 
survey which was primarily "wishful thinking about Ideal situations" rather 
than a statement of exact needs. 

Mr. Ward said that at this moment interim committees are meeting to develop 
recommendations for the State legislature which will meet In May. These rec- 
ommendations, Mr. Ward said, would probably include an amendment to the 
constitution to enable counties to Increase taxes for schools by majority vote 
of the people. 

Mr. Ward added, however, that a constitutional amendment to change tax- 
ing power In local districts was turned down by a large majority vote last fall. 

Mr. Ward further added that he felt that these tbteftm committees would 
encourage local communities to raise their assessed valuations since the local 
level of government was doing the least to support education. 


Chamber Or Commerce op The State Or Oklahoma, 

Oklahoma City, February 13, 195 7. 

Mr. George Mascott, 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C . 

Dear Georoe: Received your informative special delivery letter dated Febru- 
ary 12, relative to the Federal aid to schools. 

This morning I checked with the Oklahoma State Board of Education and 
went over In detail the data submitted to the Federal bureau on education. 
Your duplicate matched the Federal report. 

The Oklahoma data were based mainly on Oklahoma City and Tulsa where 
there is a temporary double session due to shifts In population. Tulsa Is rapidly 
taking care or its temporary shortage of classrooms. Tulsa is building 2 high 
schools and 4 grade schools. 

Oklahoma City has one overcrowded school— the Edison elementary - -where 
double sessions are being used pending completion of the new facilities. No 
other community reports crowding. 

The compiler of the data told me 2 hours ago that the figures 13 through 22 
are estimates and are so marked In the letter to the Washington bureau. Fart 
of the estimate is based on Tulsa and Oklahoma City as detailed above. 

If you want a copy of the Washington report, wire me and I think I can supply 
you y*lth a photostat copy. In that case you will have a copy that you can use 
openly. Please advise. 

Cordially yours, 

J. M. Ashton, General Manager . 


Mr. Miles. May I state, sir, that this statement from Mr. John 
Ward was a report via telephone conversation which I ’ had with Mi. 
Ward, which my secretary took down on February 10, 1D57-. 
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Mr. Metcalf. If you will make a note on that memorandum that it 
is a memorandum of a telephone conversation it will be evaluated as 
such. 

Mr. Gwinn. Dr. Milos, would you care to express an opinion as to 
why the President made a clear-cut request for a Federal program of 
aid for classroom const ruction ? 

Mr. Miles. Well, Mr. Gwinn, I presume it is possible for even a 
President to be misinformed about a set of conditions. 

If both President Eisenhower and Mr. Folsom base their views on 
these Office of Education figures — and wo know of no other sourco of 
information about this situation that lias been added up presumably 
on a national scale — it is conceivable that his encouragement is duo to a 
misunderstanding! of the extent of the State and local action that is 
taking place in building classrooms. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you know whether this questionnaire was sent out 
having in mind at all the possibility that those figures might bo used 
for appropriations by the Congress of the United States, and that the 
President might speak on them ? If you do not know I do not want an 
answer. 

Mr. Miia*. No, sir ; I do not know, except that it is quite coinci- 
dental in timing. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, I understand that this questionnaire that went 
out was purely an annual, routine matter that had been going on for 
years before, 

Mr. Miles. I believe that this is the second year when this exact 
type of survey has been made by this particular department of the 
Office of Education, and that the earlier survey may nave come from 
another section of the Office of Education. That is only my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well the gentleman yield briefly on that 
point? 

Mr. Gwinn. I will. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. If seems to me a reasonable implication that a 
questionnaire sent out by the Office of Education would bo used to 
prepare statistics which would be similar in nature to the statistics 
which the President relied on in two previous messages pointing out 
that there was a serious national shortage of classrooms. Both in 
1056 and in 1966 ho used the material based on Office of Education 
compilations. So it would be a reasonable conclusion to think that the 
same purpose was intended for the statistics compiled in the most 
recent questionnaire ; would it not ? 

Mr. Miles. I believe that is a fair enough assumption, sir. Wo must 
remember that these earlier figures, so often quoted from 1955, were 
an extension of figures developed in 1952-63 f rom which Mi's. Hobby, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, quoted in her 
testimony of 2 years ago. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would the gentleman yield at that point. 

I think it is probably unfair for mo to put the question to the witness 
because we have another witness from the Department itself who will 
explain this point. 

Mr. Milks. That is right. 

Mr. Kelley. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield, ♦ * • 
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Mr. Kkij.ky. With all your numerous units throughout the United 
States, has any of them made a survey at all i 

For instance, 1 come from a city of 20,000 where there is a chamber 
of commerce. I do not know whether they have made a survey, which 
they could very well do in that local community. Huh that been done 
anywhere by your organization in the United \Stute.sf Do yon have 
anv accurate Injures yourself f 

Sir. Milks. May l say, Mr. Kelley, it would l>e presumptive and I 
am sure would not l>o approved by many educators if a business group 
were to undertake such a survey independently. 

I do know of many instances in which our units have cooj>crated 
throughout such a survey, as in the citv of Dayton, if you would like 
to have a specific, sir, where the chamber of commerce there directly 
coojHuated all the way through a survey of classroom needs as well 
as in the development of a l*md issue and increase in taxc.s. And I 
might add they urged the Ixiard of education to enact it before thev 
wanted to do so. The chaml>er group insisted that they not wait 
until the fall to have a bond referendum even though it would moan 
they would need to get a higher proportionate vote oftlio people if they 
attempted the lioim referendum in the spring, which they aid do anti 
which was successful. 

Mr. Kk.i j*by. That is in one instance. 

Mr. Mkijca. I could give you others if you would care to have them. 

Mr. Kkli.kv. In other words, what l am trying to determine is this, 
that your organization comes here now liefore this committee without 
Imviiig made a survey, and you have not accumulated enough knowl- 
edge or information irom all of your organizations throughout the 
United States to say what should be done in the Nation as a whole 
on schools. 

Mr. Milks. May I say t sir, that we are now in the process of de- 
veloping IDM information from a survey which wo started last 
year, which, in the firsthand tabulation, does indicate that there are, 
us we have said in our general testimony, some States in which there 
is a definite need for the relaxation of bonding limitations or the 
increasing of the taxing j lowers of communities through State action. 

There can be no question but that some States could do much more 
than they are now doing. And it is out contention that were there 
as much effort devoted to getting them to foresee their school problems 
and to bring their tax resources to bear on them, as we must spend 
in opposing Federal intervention in the same situation, these States 
and their communities would have gotten underway in using their 
i*esources more fully and more efficiently. Part of it is a matter of 
efficiency as well as 

Mr. Owinn. Georgia would be a good illustration of a State that 
has done quite a bit. 

Mr. Milks. They have had the leadership. 

Mr. (hviNN. I have 1 or 2 more questions and I am finished. 

Do you think there is need on a national scale for legislation to 
stimulate a greater rate of classroom construction that the States 
themselves are not taking care of or getting ready to take care off 

Mr. Milks. By the figures we have used right here, sir, from the 
Office of Education, it is apparent to us that if the present rate of 
school construction can lie continued, this continuing need for addi- 
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I ioiiul classrooms will bo taken caro of by tho States and their com- 
munities. 

Mr. Frelinghuyskn. Have vou any idea how soon it might bo 
done? 

Mr. Miles. That, again, of course, will vary from State to Stato. 
AVe cannot predict what the Alabama Legislature will do when it 
meets in May, for example. 

Mr. Frelinoih/yskn. I realize that. Hut, generally speaking, how 
soon do you think wo might solve our problem f 

Mr. Miles. It could no accomplished in the next 3 years, as wo 
have indicated from these figures. And if these figures arc correct 
t hey suggest that it will bo, 

Mr. (iwiNN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Kelley? 

Mr. Iveixkv. I have no questions. 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Frklinohuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask Dr. 1 
Miles very briefly again about his basic approach to this whole 
problem. 

As I understand it, the Chamber is opj>oscd or afraid of Federal 
assistance in this field localise of a feeling that there is going to bo 
some kind of transfer of responsibility away from tho communities 
and States. 

Mr. Miles. That is in part the cause of our opposition. 

Mr. Frelixoiiuyskn. If you could be reassured on those points that 
(he basic interest of the Federal Government is to underline the basic 
responsibility of the communities to make it easier for them to come 
up and accept those responsibilities, would it lessen your opposition 
to tho nrogram? 

Mr. Miles. Well, of course, before crossing that bridge wc would 
first need to know that there was an emergency situation requiring 
that such a judgment be made. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, I have no intention of playing the num- 
bers game with you. I certainly would think that there is a good 
case that could bo made pro and con as to the nature of the emergency. 

Mr.' Milks. All that 1 can say, sir, is that wc will cross that bridge 
when it comes. 

Mr. Freli no i i u vbk n. That is the basic philosophy in what we are 
attempting to do. 

Cortaimy in other fields we have succeeded in helping the com- 
munities solve their own problems, and I would hope that you would 
agree that if wc could do that t hero isn't any necessity for us to oppose 
such action on the part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Miles. I would say as a final comment that tho field of educa- 
tion is far different from any other field into which tho Federal Gov- 
ernment has entered in its assistance programs. 

It is a far different thing to suggest to a farmer that ho must give 
up a corner of his land to a new Federal highway which will be built 
on such and such specifications with such and such grade levels, et 
cetera, than it is to do anything comparable in the matter of consoli- 
dation of schools which he may very well need desperately there be- 
causo he is inefficiently spending his money. 

Wo would still prefer to have that group of judgments and de- 
cisions about the changes in Stato school systems left to his individual 

S8025 — 57 — pt. 2 17 
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judgment and! his counterpart* in other areas of that community or 
State. 

Mr. Fbfxinoa! inre kn. Of course, there again it seems to me you are 
basically misunderstanding what wo are proposing by suggesting 
there is going to be any transfer of that type of responsibility to 
Washington as the result of setting up a program like this. 

The helping in the construction of schools need not result in the 
basic transfer of decision as to the number of schools, the type of 
schools, whether they want the schools built or not. It iB a way of 
making- those communities solve their own problems instead of having 
Uncle ©am step in and say we are going to do all the thinking for 
you and we are going to raise all the money and we are going to pro- 
vide you with all tho money. 

Under any of these programs the Federal contribution in the form 
of direct grants is a comparative drop in the bucket. It still will be 
under the control of the local communities. 

The provision of money is not going to mean they give up any of 
their independence with respect to the basic things that muke our 
educat ionai system a good one. 

Mr. Mii.ks. Mr. Frclinghuysen, I had not intended to introduce this, 
hut, since you have mentioned it, it seems that it should he noted that 
it is the starting of such a resort to the shortcut through Federal action 
which is to be most carefully considered regardless of how minute or 
how small or how carefully you attempt to guard it. And I think 
the logical conclusion which you must reach ii you study the sequence 
of events in any such started Federal program is that it inevitably 
grows. 

The several economists who appeared on the American Association 
of School Administrators program only a week or so ago clearly indi- 
cated the eventual outcome once you start this process of transferring 
some small iimount of responsibility for the school system to the Fed- 
eral Government. And they predicted not through a few hundred 
million but several billions per year. 

And these were so-called well-reputed, liberal economists from Har- 
vard University and Princeton. 

Mr. Frelinohuysbk. As a Princeton alumnus, I am glad you 
brought that in. 

I would suggest if you could help us set up a sound program we 
would not have to fear these bugaboos which, of course, are going to 
be raised by those who are automatically and unalterably and in- 
definitely opposed to Federal participation. 

Wo have had the Federal Government in the field of education in 
ono way or another for a long time since this country was founded. 
So there is no reason why we should be afraid of a program that is 
soundly connived, aimed at a specific need. 

And I think you are not doing yourselves any great servlco by 
suggesting that the President was misinformed and that if you had 
had his ear perhaps he would not have been hacking this program. 
t Thera is a national shortage, no matter how much you try to be- 
little tho problem, and I think it is one that the Federal Government 
can reasonably respond to if the primary purpose is to see to it that 
the communities have an easier job in solving their own problems. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Metcalf. Do you have any further material you wish to sub- 
mit for the record, Dr. Miles. 

Mr. Miles. No. sir: not other than those things which we have 
taken from the Office of Education. 

I might submit for the record this actual contrast between the num- 
ber of classrooms built each year for the last 10 years and the number 
of classrooms neded to house enrollment increases at 80 pupils per 
classroom. Those are Office of Education figures. 

Mr. Metcalf. Unless there is objection, we will be glad to receive 
anything you doeiq informative to the committee. 

Mr. Miles. Thank you, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 



V 
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la Tukkk a School Kuzkoency? 

National figures don’t Indicate It. If there Is It hasn’t been Identified, 

Without Federal aid 470,000 classrooms built during the Inst 10 years. 

Under an eiuot Ion-charged heading, “School Construction Crisis Facing the 
Country,” much haB been said and written by advocates of Federal Intervention 
In education, 

Fervid appeals for Federal tax dollars Ignore what American citizens have 
accomplished on their own In providing new school buildings during the laBt 10 
years. 

Figures compiled by the United States Office of Education, available to any 
citizen — Including Federal-aid advocates — overwhelmingly discredit arguments 
for Federal Intervention, % lt _ # 

The Office of Education traces the resumption of peacetime school-building 
construction on n hearty wale from the end of World War II when the Govern- 
ment released many critical materials previously reserved for Implements or 
war. 

It was then that new classroom additions began to outstrip needs based upon 
Increased enrollments. In 1047, spiraling enrollments required approximately 
9,500 new classrooms. School boards all over the Nation countered by building 
10 , 000 . 

The same story has continued. In 1050-51, Increased enrollments would have 
required approximately 20,000 classrooms — 44,000 were built In 1055-56, 58,500 
were needed— 07,000 were built. 

Topping this picture, the Office of Education’s most recent estimate placed the 
need for 1950-57 at 41,300 classrooms— 09, < 000 were built I 

To summarize progress of the Inst 10 years (using 30 pupils rs the average 
attending each classroom), Increased enrollments created a need for 200,000 
classrooms. 

However, 470,000 classrooms were constructed by State and local communities 
In that period. 

This doesn’t mean that 170,000 classrooms were not needed and should be 
considered surplus. It should be recognized that this overage was used to absorb 
accumulated shortages left over from the depression and war years, and to 
replace obsolete buildings. 

The current estimate of the National Education Association Ifc that 840,000 
out of the Nation’s total of 2,339,000 schoolchildren— or 2.0 percent — are going 
to school on a hnlf-day basis. 

School-building records of our citizens In the laBt 10 ycara demonstrate they 
are capable of meeting this 2.6 percent crisis as well ns caring for enrollment- 
induced requirements — without Federal tax dollar subsidies to the States. 

Write your Congressman today (House Office Building, Washington, I). C.). 
Tell him that you are opposed to Federal aid for education. 


Year 

School 
enrollment 
(V. s. OfTce 
of Education 
figure s) 

Incretteover 

previous 

JW 

Number of 
chfsrooms 
eoniirueted 
(17. S. Offic* 
of Kducttloo 
figure#) 

1943-46 .. 

23.299.941 


6.000 

1946-47 

2*659.150 

359,218 

9,000 

1947-4$ - 

23.914. M2 

285.873 

16,000 

1946-49 

24. 476.65$ 

532,126 

25.000 

1949-50 

2\ 111. 477 

6H7G9 

36.000 

1930 31 

25, 706,000 

594. 573 

41000 

1951-52 

2*. 56?. m 

856,666 

48 COG 

1959-53 

27,506,630 

943.964 

50,000 

1953-54 

28.836,052 

1,329 423 

55.000 

1954-55 (MtlmAtcd) 

.30,292,000 

1, 455. 948 

60,000 

1955-55 (eitlrnatwl) 

31,44*000 

1,156.000 

67, OCO 

1956-47 (wtlmaU*!) 

33, 666,000 

1,240.000 

69,000 



Sir. SIetoau?. i)r. Sliles, early in the course of your appearance Sir. 
Frelinghuysen suggested that lie would like to have a single instance 
of where you knew* of any detrimental Federal control resulting from 
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Public Imw 815 or 87v. I have listened carefully to your testimony 
nml I have not heard you meet that challenge. 

If you or Mr. Harmon have any such information of any instance 
of that sort, I wish that, for the enlightenment of the present occupant 
of tho Chair, you would submit it for t lie committee. 

Mr. Milch* Fine, i will l>e happy to do that at somo later time. 

Mr. Mmui.f. If submitted, we will be happy to insert it at this 
jw>int in the rec ord, without objection. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mins. Thank you very much for your kindness. 

Mr. Mktoalf. We will hear one more witness liefore we recess at 
noon. 

Tho nest witness is Mr. Taylor. 

Air. Taylor, we are very glad to have you before the committee. I 
see that you have a prepared statement. So, if you will, yon may sit 
down and identify yourself for the record, mid the organization you 
represent, and proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF TYRE TAYLOR, OENERAL COUNSEL, SOUTHERN 
STATES INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 

Mr. Taylor. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is 'lyre Taylor. I apjK'ar on behalf of the Southern States 
Industrial Council, the headquarters of which are in tho Stahlman 
lluilding in Nashville, Tenn. My address is 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., here in Washington. 

The council was established in 1933. Its membership is comprised 
of industrial and business concerns in tho 16 Southorn States from 
Maryland to Texas, including West Virginia, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa. This jnembership includes all lines of manufacturing and 
prtx'essing, mining, transj>ortntion, and elated industries and ac- 
counts for very substantial employment throughout the southorn 
region. 

>Vo appear her© today in opposition td the President’s proposal for 
Federal aid for school construction. We do this pursuant to a policy 
statement adopter! by the council's board of directors in Pont© Vedra, 
Fla., last May 11-12*, and which reads as follows: 

The council opposes Federal aid to education, Including Federal aid for school 
court ruction, basically because public education Is a matter which should be 
controlled by the States and localities and not by the Centra) Government. 

Perhaps flic most striking thing about the President's recommenda* 
tion of .fnnunry 28 is its total inconsistency with his past utterances. 
In 1952, speaking in Pea Moines as a candidate for the presidency, 
General Kisenhower said: 

Tho Federal Government did not create the St ate* of this Republic. The 
States created the Federal Government. The creation should not supersede the 
creator. For If the States lose their meaning our entire system of government 
k mm tta meaning and the next step Is the rise of the c©ntrall«Ml national state 
in which the seed* of autocracy can take root and grow. 

Again, at the conference of governors in Seattle in 1953, President 
Kb^nhower declared: 

1 am here because of ray Indestructible conviction that unless we preserve 
In this country the place of State government with the power of authority, the 
restart bl I It tes, and the revenues necessary to discharge those responsibilities. 
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then we are not going to have America an we hare known It. We will have 
some other form of government. 

And in the message which the President sent to Congress on Janu- 
ary 28, oil Federal aid for school construction, lie asserted : 

Hut the Federal role should bo merely to facilitate— never to control-educa- 
tion » » • Federal aid mu*t not Inf rinse upon the American precept tliat re- 
•ponalblllty for control of education rests with tho States and communities. 
Hcliool-coindructlon legislation should state thl* policy In no uncertain terms. 

It has been said that consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. 
If this is true, the President's position on civil rights and Federal 
nid for school construction can only lie taken ns evidence of the work- 
ings of a very great, mind indeed. For. as everyone knows, whatever 
tho Federal Government subsidises it also— in greater or lesser meas- 
ure-controls. Commenting on this fact of lift, Dr. John J. Tigert, 
a former United Stutes Commissioner of Education, said 

Mr. Fkkijnoiuivbkn. If I might interrupt, would you mind if I 
ask vou nboutthis at this point in the record, Mr. Taylor t 

Air. Tayior. No, sir. That is all right. 

Mr. Fukijnohuvbkn. You have just charged the President with 
inconsistency in his position. 

Mr. Tayior. That is correct. 

Mr. Fhei.inoiiuybkn. I would just like you to tell me again, re- 
phrase what you have just said and toll me in what way is there any 
inconsistency in tho position which tho President has repeatedly taken 
and his recommendations to us, again rcjxiatedly, that we enact legis- 
lation to help alleviate the nationwide Shortage of classrooms. 

Mr. Tayior. Mr. Frelinghuysen, if the English language means 
anything, when the President was running for the Presidency in 
1952 lie was n strong States rights man. 

Mr. FiiKMNOiiUYSKN. You have quoted him in 1952, Do you think 
ho still believes in what ho said in 1952, or do you not? 

Mr. Tayior. I merely suggest, sir, that there seems to be a drastic 
departure from his original position. 

Air. Frei.inoiiuysen. Will you tell me where you think there is 
nny departure. 

Mr. Tayior. In civil rights and in Federal nid to education. 

Mr. Fremkoiiuybbk. Not on civil rights. Right hero. 

I am talking about school construction assistance. 

Mr. Tayior. School construction and education have always been 
since tho founding of this Nation considered a State or local function. 

Mr. Frkmnohuybkk. I will gladly wave that banner, too, and I 
am sure the President will. 

Now, having cleared the air with respect to that responsibility, just 
where is the inconsistency! 

Mr. Tayior. I think my next paragraph there explains that, where 
I, quote Dr. Tigert in saying that Federal control follows Federal aid 
as the night follows the day. 

Air. Freunoiiuysen. That is a very unhelpful statement in itself. 
I would like you to be a little more specific. 

The wrong kind of Federal aid might result in domination by the 
Federal Government of tho financing of our school system. But if 
you took a look at the kind of program the President is suggesting 
and that this committee is considering, I think you could certainly 
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argue that' there is going to lie no interference with our long-held 
tradition of local responsibility. 

It is to encourage, to facilitate, to reemphasize the fact that the 
job must Ih> done at home, flint tho Federal Government is proposing 
a urogram of nsnistance so that those local communities can do the 
job somowhnt more quickly. 

Mr. Taylor. Now, sir, if that is the real purpose 

Mr. Fkemkqiiuyskx. Will you tell me- 

Mr. Taylor. Why not simply leave tho money in the States and let 
them keep 10 percent of tho income tax, or 5 percent! 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. because that would be a very foolish way of 
accelerating tho process which is presently going on. 

Mr. 1 'ayi.oh. A very foolish way, but wlmt happens} 

Mr. Fremnoiiuyskn. Of accelerating tho process. 

I did not say it would bo foolish to let tne money stay in the tax- 
payer’s pockets. Of course, we all want that. But lot’s tako it for 
granted that we want to build adequate schools for our children, 
and wo would like to build them ns quickly ns possible. That means 
tho money is going to come out of the taxpayer’s pocket. 

If tho Federal Government cap encourage the local communities 
to do that very necessary even though painful process, I seo no in- 
consistency with what tho President has said. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, sir, you and I do not understand tho English 
language in tho snmo way. 

Mr. Frelinquuysen. You explain it to mo then. 

Mr. TayU'r. As I said, tho President, up until comparatively re- 
cently, has been a strong exponent of States rights. 

Now you havo what is clearly an invasion of States rights, taking 
over of a State function by the Federal Government, 

Mr. Frelixoiiuyskn. Only by a misreading could you come to that 
concjusion. That is why I do not think you understand, or maybe 
you just do not want to tako a look at what tho proposal is. 

In what senso is tho Federal Government taking over any responsi- 
bility that has been or should bo handled at local or State levels? 

Mr. Taylor. May I read this paragraph hero from Dr. Tigcrt, 
a former Commissioner of Education! 

Mr. Frf. lino mi Y8KN. Idon’tcaro. 

,r Mr. Metcalf Proceed. 

Mr. Taylor (reading) : 

My experience In handling Federal subsidies for education • • * his taught 
me that you must either hare Federal control and interference or you must 
hare misappropriation of funds and waste.* * * If wo embark upon a program 
of turning over Federal money to schools without nny strings attached, It Is 
only a question of time until the waste, extravagance and misuse of these 
funds will result In a reaction or a change. The alternative Is Federal control. 

Mr. Fremnohfysf.n. That certainly does not answer my question. 
Mr. Metcalf. Did you hoar the question that I propounded to tho 
Iftst witness just before ho left the stand? 

.Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. That was a followup of a question that Mr. Freling- 
huyson lmd asked him— whether he know of ti single instance in tne 
administration of Public Daw 815, which is a construction law, and 
Public Law 874, which is an operation and maintenance law for our 
schools, where there had been Federal control to tho detriment of the 
rights of the States. 
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Now I am going to ask you tho samo question. 

Mr. Taylor. I cannot give you any instanco now, sir. But tlio fact 
tliat I can’t, I think, in nowise weakens my story. 

Mr. Metcalf. Will you supply an instanco for the record if you 
have knowledgo of it! 

Mr. Taylor. If I can find it, I will he glad to. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. I really would like to get at this, if wo could 
explore it a little more. 

Vou aro not, are you, arguing against Federal control; the kind of 
Federal control which sees to it that the money that is provided by 
tho Federal Government is spent intelligently. What I would like to 
call fiscal control, which, of course, would have to lie incorporated into 
any Federal program if wo do not want to end up by just spraying 
tho dollars around and not caring where they go ? 

Mr. Taylor. Wlmt I object to, Mr. Frelinghuysen, is the Federal 
Government collecting the money in tho first place. 

If it collects it ana spends it, it has got to exercise some control 
ovor it. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. Granted, then, that there arc certain controls 
which are wise if you are going to have a reasonable kind of program. 
Is that so? 

Mr. Taylor. If you are going to have it. But wo are opposed to 
tho whole thing. 

Mr. F RELiNoi i .1 i’sen. Yes ; but you are saying you are opposed to it 
because you do not want controls. Yon hnvo got to havo certain con- 
trols over tho dollar. But that would lie true of any Federal program. 

Any program in which tho Federal Government participates has 
to see to it that tho money is spent wisely. Yet tho answer to tliat is 
not that tho Federal Government must give up collecting money and 
spending it. 

Mr. Taylor. Wlmt happens, you know ns well ns I do, is that the 
Federal Government levies a tax, gets revenue, and tl>cn sends it back 
to the States under many conditions and qualifications, and after 
deducting what is often called tho bureaucratic brokerage. 

Wo think tho Federal Government is already too big, that it is 
already too centralized, and that what is needed here is some regard 
for tho provision of tho Constitution reserving the rights that aits not 
delegated to tho Federal Government to the States or to the people. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. I might say I have more sympathy for that 
argument, that the Federal Government is too big and thnt we should 
not be spending ns much money, than I do that there will automatically 
result from this kind of a program Federal control of our educational 
system. 

Or maybe you aro not claiming that there would bo Federal control 
of our educational system. 

Mr. Taylor. I am not claiming that St will result from this par- 
ticular thing. But this is merely tho camel getting his head into the 
tent, and onco he gets it in it won’t be long until tho whole camel 
will be in. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. Is that argument nny more valid against this 
kind of a program than tho multiplicity of programs which tho Fed-, 
oral Government is presently engaged in? 

Mr.' Taylor. T would sny this is jqst another one. I think tho, 
Federal Government 
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Mr. Gwinn. Another camel. 

Mr. Taylor. Is engaged in a multitude of things that it has no 
business messing with at all. 

Mr. Frklinohuysen. If it encouraged the building of classrooms, 
and if it encouraged local communities not to transfer responsibility 
away from those communities, and if it did not lead, as you charge, 
to the nationalization of our Bchool system or educational system, 
would you be for it or against it? 

Mr. Tayior. I just cannot conceive in my thinking that what I 
suggest hero wouln not occur, and, so, I am against it. 

Air. Frklinoiiuyskn. We have a program which has been in ellect 
vrince 1950, and I do not think you are charging that it has occurred 
thore. Wo have had experience with a comparable kind of program, 
and perhaps even ono that could conceivably be more dangerous with 
respect to Federal control, in that the Federal Government gives 
direct funds for the operation and maintenance of our public schools, 
which you would think might result in control of teachers who are 
hired. 

Mr. Taylor. In impacted areas that is right. 

• Mr. Fheunuiiuysen. Yes. Oyer a billion dollars has been spent. 

Mr. Taylor. As Congressman Gwinn pointed out when the other 
. witness was bofore you, it seems to me that is more in the nature of 

■ a Federal responsibility to take care of its own than it is Federal 

I aid to education. 

Mr. Frfxinohuysen. The justification for the program is different. 
1 I am not arguing that at all. But the nature of the program would 
. be the same. The same kind of safeguards are set up in both cases 
to avoid any transfer of responsibility oack here to Washington away 
< from the local communities. 

I foil to see why you do not see that there is a fundamental simi- 
larity between the two programs. 

Mr. Tayi-or. I think there is a fundamental difference. I think 
there is a fundamental difference. In one case the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for overflowing these communities with people 
and students. 

As is sometimes done in the case of land taken by the Federal 
Government, it pays a sum in lieu of taxes, and recognizes its re- 
sponsibility for the elimination of State taxes. In this case it is 
simply recognizing its responsibility. 

But in this thing here you have a nationwide program. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. But again it is simply recognizing that we 
have a responsibility. The responsibility is oi a different kind. In 
one case it is the equivalent of making the Federal Government a local 
taxpayer because it has large landholdings or because there are many 
employees thore. And in this case there is a national emergency 
which exists because, in spite of all efforts, communities and States are 
still providing too few classrooms for our children. 

Mr. Taylor. When you say, Congressman, that there is a national 
emergency and that there is a national responsibility 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. I am not saying it. President Eisenhower 
has said it. 

Mr. Taylor. With all respect to him and to you, because you say 
that does not mean I accept that. 
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Mr. Fremnohuysen, I certainly respect your right to disagree as 
to that. I am not arguing that you cannot belittle, and I am not 
arguing that perhaps it has not been blown up out of proportion. 
But that is a different thing from saying that it automatically leads 
to nationalization of our school system, because I think such an extreme 
statement cannot help but be discounted unless you come up with some 
concrete evidence of where that has happened in existing programs, 
or why it should happen in this program, 

Mr. Taylor. Your existing program, as I have already tried to 
suggest, is different in kind and degree from this thing here. 

Air. Fremnohuysen. It lends itself to the charge of Federal con- 
trol even more directly than the proposed program in iny opinion. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield for a question of him? 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. Yes, gladly. 

Mr. Gwinn. I will relieve the witness a little bit. 

Would you say the mere building of a house for tenants by the 
Federal Government under the Government housing projects has no 
element of Government control on the way the people live and the 
kind of morals they practice ? 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. I doubt if it has any appreciable effect on the 
morals of anyone who lives in that building or any other building. 

Mr. Gwinn. The way in which they live. 

Would you say there would be regulation as to the conditions 
under which they would bo permitted to continue to live in that 
house? 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. I imagine they live as good American citi- 
zens whether the Federal Government provides the funds to build 
tho building or not. 

I do not understand the relevance of the questions. 

Mr. Kelley. Would the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. Gwinn. That is mere money to build. That is the point. It 
is an illustration. I wonder if you think that has any influence in 
controlling the thoughts and the ideas of those people. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. Of course, it docs not control the thoughts 
of the inhabitants of the building, if that is the question. I cannot 
believe that it does. 

Mr. Kelley. The trouble with building the house is that the Gov- 
ernment is not building the whole house. The State contributes its 
share. 

I do not seo where there should be any control by the Federal 
Government at all in this matter. 

Tho bill specifically says, the one bill, that there should be no con- 
trol by tho Federal Government in any instance. 

Mr. Gwinn. In public housing? 

Mr. Kelley. No. I am talking about school construction. 

Mr. Gwinn. Public housing has the same situation, I think. 

Mr. Metcalf. May I interrupt and may we get back to the witness! 

Will you proced with your testimony ? 

Mr. Taylor. YeSjSir. 

The council believes that Federal aid for schools, in whatever 
amount and however applied, and irrespective of the number and 
bind of so-called safeguards adopted, is the first step toward: Die 
nationalization of the schools. It will be the first step, to use the elo- 
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(juoiit language of tho President, sway from America ns wo have known 
it and toward a centralized national state in which the seeds of au- 
tocracy can tako root and g row. 

Mr. Vrkunoiiutmw. c5otilcl you tell us why, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor. As I said, Mr. Fro I i ugh uy sen, this proposal for Fed- 
eral aid for school construction is, in our opinion, only a first step. 
Next year or tho following year the proponents of this legislation will 
bo hack saving that we need Federal money to pay tho teachers’ 
salaries, to buy textbooks. 

Mr. FnkmnoiiuyhkN. Hut because another problem may come up to 
Congress docs not mean wo cannot consider the first one. 

Mr. Tayiajr. I think that that is one of the great troubles that has 
existed in tho past, and that is that you gentlemen hero in Congress 
havo not always looked far enough ahead ♦o see tho consequences. 

Mr. Fkkmnoik'yhi:n. I am glad that some of you help to try to 
lot us look ahead. Hut I do not understand why tho first step neces- 
sarily leads toquito a different second stop. 

Mr. Taylor. I think if you will look into it you will find that 
wherever the Federal Government has started a subsidy, subsidizing 
something this way, it has always grown, its power has grown over 
tho thing subsidized. 

Mr. Frkmnoiiuyskn. You are talking about subsidies as if tho Fed- 
eral Government wore going to take over completely tho financing of 
our schools. I-ct’s leavo aside the grant-in-aid program, which is the 
one you could |>erhap3 most effectively level your arguments against 

I wonder how you feel about a program like this. lx?t us assume 
for tho moment that tho Federal program is only to provide a fund 
whereby the Government might purchase school bonds issued by school 
districts if those school districts could not issue them themselves 
at a reasonable rate of interest. In other words, it would guarantee 
a market for tho bonds that could not otherwise bo sold tor, say 4 
percent or loss, for tho sako of argument. 

Is that tho kind of program that you also would say should be 
knocked down? 

Mr. Taylor. I would say it should be knocked down, Congressman, 
Ixvause. as I will attempt to show here in tho rest of my paper, it is 
not needed. 

Mr. Fhrmnoiiuyskn. Whether it is needed or not, let's assume the 
need for tho moment. 

U there are school districts that cannot issue school bonds at 4 
percent or loss we will assume that there is a need to help them in 
one way or another, and this might be a response to the need. 

You nro off on a different tangent if you say thcro are not any 
school districts in that category. I happen to think thoro are. 

Jxd’s assume that there is c* need and that school districts would 
respond if the program were set up. Would that bo something that 
you would object to I 

Mr. TayIiOR. Yes, sir; wo would. 

Mr. Frklinoiiuyskn. Why? 

. Mr. Taylor. We will concede that that perhaps would not be ns bad 
ks the thing that wo ore talking about here. 

Mr. FRixiNOiiUYflEM. I do see some differences in the various 
methods used. 

Mr. Taylor. It is a di ffcrenco of degree ; not of kind. 
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Air. Frkunoiiitvhkn. Wlmt is the fundamental objection to a pro- 
gram of that kind? 

Mr. Taylor. The fundamental object ion, sir, is that tho Federal Gov- 
ernment in our view has no place whatsoever in this hold, 

Mr. Frkunoiiuyskn. I do not understand why if it is going to help 
the community solve its own problems. What is wrong with the Fed- 
eral Government helping in that respect ? 

Mr. Taylor. You say it is going to help the community — -- 

Mr. Fhklinghcvsen. It means the community could issue bonds 
whereas it could not if it had to pay 5 or 6 percent. 

Mr. Taylor. You ar> making quito an assumption when you say it 
would help the community. 

Mr. FmxixoHUYSKN. It certainly would not help the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Taylor. If it comes in and buys the bonds and next year it subsi- 
dizes find the next year 

Mr. Frelin'uiiuysen. I am not saying tlio noxt year it subsidizes. 

Mr. Taylor. I know, but you cannot look at this thing with a sharp 
cut-off j>oint there. You have got to look at it in its totality and what 
is likolv to happen. 

Mr. Frklinoiiuyskn. As a matter of fact, wo huvo no alternative 
lmt to look at it sharply. We have to look at specific provisions in a 
particular program. \\ r c cannot include all the possibilities that might 
happen in legislation. And it is probably just as well wo can’t. 

Mr. Tayi or. We think in this case, at any rate, that you should iri- 
cludo the |x>ssibility of thought control and* the nationalization of the 
schools and the local communities and States losing nil control over 
them in duo course. 

I think you are taking a long step in that direction. And wo are 
opposed to taking the first step. 

Air. Fkelixuhuyskn. How about a step that would be a contribution 
to States to the servicing of debts by State school-financing authori- 
ties? 

Mr. TAYix>n. However you slice it, Congressman, it cornea back to 
the same thing. Wo think this is a State problem and responsibility 
and that the Federal Government has no place in it, And any distance 
that it goes is too far, 

Mr. Frkunghutckn. A contribution to the service of a debt that is 
incurred by local communities would be objcctionablo on the same 
grounds? ' ‘ 

Mr, Taylor. It would, yes. Maybe not so much so, but it would still 
be objectionable. 

Mr. Fkkmnoiiuysf.k. Thank you, Afr. Chairman. 

Mr. Metcalf. You may proceed, Mr. Taylor. 

Air. Taylor. Yon have had or will have many witnesses who will 
testify ns to the evils of Federal bureaucratic control, the lessening of 
State and local responsibility which is always a concomitant of sucli 
controls, the greediness of Undo Sam as a middleman, and the fart, 
that this whole concept of Federal aid is a myth anyway. 

Except for n hearty amen to all of these statements, I wish in tho 
few minutes remaining at my disposal to comment briefly on the ad- 
ministration’s proposal from another angle which has perhaps not been 
sufficiently emphasized. M 
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This is that, assuming the need for additional classrooms exists, the 
States and localities are in a far better position to supply it than is 
tho Federal Government. 

In dovcloping this thesis I shall draw rather heavily from a recent 
report of tho Tax Foundation entitled “Facts and Figures on Govern- 
ment Finance, Ninth Edition, 1056-57.” I suppose all of you know 
what tho Tax Foundation is. It is nn organization engaged in re- 
search on expenditures and taxation of Federal, Stute and local 
governments. 

It is governed by a distinguished board of trustees, of which John 
W. Hanes and Kosowoll Mngill, both former Undersecretaries of the 
Treasury, aro chairman and president, respectively. 

According to this rej>ort— page 184 — and in tho interest of sim- 
plicity, I am going to round these figures — t ho total of all Federal, 
Stato, and local dout outstanding at tho end of fiscal 14)55 was $310 
billion. 

Of this, tho Federal Government owed $274 billion; tho States $11 
billion; and the counties, cities, townships, school districts and special 
districts $33 billion. 

In other words, tho total of the State and local debt — $44 billion— 
is approximately 16 i>orcert of the total Federal debt of $274 billion. 

Moreover, the Federal debt of $274 billion does not include pay- 
ments which will have to bo made in the future under nn actunnally 
unsound social-security ovstem, or Government-guaranteed obliga- 
tions, tho latter estimated by Senator Byrd in 1055 at $250 billion. 

Mr. Mevualv. Will you lot me make a brief interruption for clari- 
fication. 

That means if all of those Government-gaunruntecd obligations are 
defaulted it would cost us another $250 billion? 

Mr. Tayi,or. That is right. Yes, sir. 

Tho direct Federal debt amounts to more than $1,000 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

By comparison, tho highest State indebtedness per capita is that of 
Delaware— $328.12 — whuo the lowest— that of South Dakota — is 20 
cents. 

Tho averago Stato indebtedness per capita is $68.51. If to this is 
added $201 local indebtedness per capita, t no total is $269. 

Ixmked at as a percentage of national income, tho same glaring dis- 
crepancy is found. 

In 1055 tho Federal debt was 84.7 percent of the national income for 
that year while Stato and local debt combined totaled only 13.7 percent. 

So what is the picture that emerges? 

First, is the astronomical debt of the Federal Government. Leaving 
out of account tho fact that wo aro operating under a social-security 
System that is actiiariully unsound amt will eventually l>ccomo n charge 
on the regular revenues and the $250 billion contingent debt, the $2*4 
billion Federal debt is equivalent to the full value of all tho land, all 
the buildings, all the mines, all the machinery, all the livestock — every- 
thing of tangible value in the United States, 

That, in brief, is (he Federal picture. 

Ah Senator Byrd lias said, wo aro mortgaged to the hilt. 

Now what is (lie financial condition of tiie States and localities? 

Bad enough, to be sure. Yet, bad as it is, it is far tatter than that 
of the Federal Government. As we have seen, the $14 billion owed 
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by the States and localities is approximately 16 percent of the $274 
billion owed by tho Fedeml Government, 

Per capita, this figures to more than $1,000 for the direct Fedeml 
indebtedness as compared with $269 j>er capita representing tho in- 
debtedness of the States and localities. 

Measured by tho standard of ability to pay, tho States and localities 
nro thus in a far letter |>osition to do this job — whatever its dimen- 
sions — than is the Fedeml Government. As the President’s Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations stated in that part of its 200-page 
report dealing with Federal aid to education — 

Wo have been unable to find a single State that cannot afford to make more 
money available to Its schools, or that is economically unable to support an ade- 
quate school system. 

Thank yon very much for this opportunity to present our views, 

Mr. Metcalf. That completes your statement, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. Wo thank you. 

Do you have anv questions, Mr. Kelley? 

Mr. Kelley. I have no questions. 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwixx. No. 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Frol ingliuy sen? 

Mr. Fhelinoiiuyskn. Very briollv, Mr. Chairman. 

This reference to tho condition of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to finances and tho State and local governments makes mo wonder 
again whether you are aware that the Federal program is not aimed at 
having tho Federal Government take over tho responsibility for build- 
ing schools. 

The basic purpose of it is to encourage communities and States to 
do their own job and to increase their indebtedness; not to increase the 
Federal indebtedness. 

I am sure you do realize that that is tho basic purpose of it. 

In other words, yoti quoto from tho Intergovernmental Relations 
Commission : 

We have been nimble to find a single State that cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools. 

Do you recognize that the Federal program is designed to encourage, 
among other things, States and local communities to make more money 
available and not to supply it itself? 

Mr. Taylor. Congressman^ my only comment on that is that I s at 
and listened to the witness this morning and the colloquy between him 
and Mr. Gwinn. It seems to me that the States are doing a wonderful 
job on this. 

Mr. Frelinoiutysen. I think we can all agree with that statement. 
And yet we can still say that we would hope to see them do an oven 
better job if we are going to get these classrooms built in a relatively 
short period of time. 

Mr. Taylor. They are doing it in the face of the possibility at 
least that the Federal Government will enter this field and they might 
get some Federal aid, if you want to call it that. 

It is bound to discourage them and slow them down to some extent, 
1 would think. And, yet, they have done a remarkable job. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysrn. It will either slow them down or it may 
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stimulate. If wo can get a Federal program tlml will btimulato them 
ami do a Indter job 1 do not sco why your objections would bo so 
strenuous. And that is the basic purpWe of this particular program. 

Federal aid in general, it seems to me, is not the thing wo arc either 
for or against. It is the specific program we are talking about. 

Mr. Taylor. I am sure tlmt that is what yon sincerely beliove that 
is what this Federal aid program is designed for, Congressman. Hut 
we cannot agree with that. 

Mr. Fhkmnoiiuyskn. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Metcalf. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Taylor. Thank 
you for api>earing before us with your helpful, informative state- 
ment. 

Mr. Tayix)K. Thank you, Mr. Cluiirmati. 

Mr. Metcalf. Wo want to nccommodato the rest of the witnesses. 
There arc two remaining. So the committee will recess until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee was rccesessed, to be re- 
convened ut 1 : 30 p. m., the same day.) 

aiteh recess 

; (The hearing was resumed at 1 : 30 p. in.) 

i Mr. Metcalf. Tlie subcommittee will be in order. 

* Mr. Frelinglmysen f 

| Mr. Frklinoiiuyskn. Mr. Chairman, 1 have received a letter from 

a superintendent of a school district in Now Jersey and I would like 
permission to incorporate the letter which I have received in the 
record, localise I think it would l>e of interest to the members of the 
.suWommittee. 

Mr. Metcalf. Without objection, that may be done. It will be so 
incorporated. 

You will supply a copy of the letter to the clerk of the committee. 
(The letter referred to* is as follows:) 

IlOAHO OK KurCATlON, 

I /mg llranch, N. J., February /J, 1957. 

I Ion. Peter Fkkunohvyskn, Jr.. 

Ifou*r of tt<'iMT*vnhiU itji, Wathingtoh, 1). C . 

Hear Congressman Kkkmnohuyrkn : Thank you for your thoughtful Inquiry 
of February 8, You ask whether I have any speclllc .suggestion as to how school- 
building abl may be allocated to ho repressed bunt districts like ours so os to 
help meet tliolr serious tlnanclol nnd housing problems. 

New Jersey's *chool-huihUng-ntd legislation provides aii excellent example of 
equttnblo aid: $00 i*r pupil |*r year Is assumed to bo Ibe long-run cost to local 
districts of providing school-building facilities. A local fair share Ir based on a 
tidlls-|KT-pupll contribution multiplied by the equalized 100-percent real-estate 
value. This local fair share Is deducted from $30 inultlplled by the number of 
pupils In average dally enrollment. The resulting dollar difference Is available 
State building n M. If a community Is currently paying for school buildings from 
local taxation it receives this Htute building aid In cash to offset such cost. Thus, 
real estate is relieved of a portion of the school -building cost. If a community 
is not at this moment paying for school-building costs, the amount that Is avail- 
able Is reserved by the State until (and If) used for new school buildings. 

In our own Instance, rve are now housing over 25 percent of our pupils In build- 
ings or rooms that should be abandoned as school buildings or classrooms. AVe 
will have to continue to so house most of them even after \vc open our high- 
school addition. The $73,000 we will receive from New Jersey for State building 
•Id this year wilt pay part of the interest on our school indebtedness, but will 
leave approximately $25,000 In interest, all of the amortization, and 60 percent 
of the current budget of $1,713,826.09 raised from local real-estate taxes. 
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I fool that the 2.5 i^ercent (plus) of our pupils mentioned above and tin*** who 
are so rapidly becoming of srliool age from the enormous birthrates of 1P52, lOrwi, 
IP.%1, ami 1 1 KV> ikkhI good teaching In good fcchools to develop our greatest and 
dearest asgset. Our local real-estate tax enmiot supply enough money to supjmrt 
a good salary scale, maintain good, clean, suitably kept building*, and simul- 
taneously build to meet enlarged enrollments and replace dangerous and obsolete 
buildings. 

I suggest a grant to local districts based on the New Jersey plan or allocated 
to Stales In such n manner ns to make it possible for the States to allocate the 
funds to local dtatrl* ta with regard to local need. Suc h factors as— 

<«) Present local sending for school buildings (Including sums (tended 
or to be bonded). 

(6) Increases In pupil imputation, past and Imminent. 

(c) Obsolete and dangerous facilities to be replaced to provide safe and 
efficient Instruction quarters. 

(d) Hntnblcs to be drawn against in raising funds should be consider* d. 

Not all of the real need Is to be found where children have been allowed to go 

on "double sessions/’ Some communities have made extensive effort to meet their 
problems ns the children hn\e come nlong. Such communities deserve considera- 
tion so that they can continue to meet the needs of the children — our children. 

Your sincere Interest In onr youth is deeply appreciated by parents and hv 
teachers. 

Sincerely 3 ’ours, 

IfARMOX M. BrADPOKU, 

SupcWnfen/fesf, Long Branch Schools. 

Mr. Metcalf, Tlie next witness. according to mv list, is (ieneral 
del Valle. 

Will you como forward? Wo arc glad to have you with us today. 
Will you give your full name and identify the organization you repre- 
sent? Do you have a prepared statement? 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. PEDRO A. DEL VALLE, USMC (RETIRED), 

PRESIDENT, DEFENDERS OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, 

INC. 

General del Valle. Yes, sir, and I gave it to the other young man 
who was taking the record. It is a very short statement, sir. 

I have my original from which I would read if I would bo permitted. 

Mr. Metcalf. Would you prefer to read right through, or would 
you welcome questions? 

General del Valle, If it is all right with the honorable gentlemen, 
I shall be glad to read ripht through. 

Mr. Metcalf. You wnl read right through, and then you will be 
interrogated afterwards. 

General del Valle. Very well. May I identify myself ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes, sir, and the organization you represent. 

General del Valle, Lt. Gen. Pedro A. del Vallo ? USMC (retired), 
president of the Defenders of the American Constitution, Inc., and a 
citizen of Maryland. 

Mr. Metcalf. Go ahead, General. 

General del Valle. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in assessing the 
hills presented upon the subject of Federal aid to school construction, 
wo have begun with the major premise that they are bona fide ancl 
have for their solo objective financial assistance to the several States 
to enable them to build necessary school buildings and related facili- 
ties to meet the educational needs of their people. 

Quite logically, wo then asumed that: 

$8025— 57— pt. 2 18 
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(rt) There is no intention of encroaching upon tho constitutional 
sovereignty of the several States. Tho Constitution leaves public 
education in State hands under article 10 of tho Hill of Rights. 

(6) Thor© is no desire on tho part of the Federal Government to 
assume State and local control over public education in any degree 
whatsoever. 

(c) That there is no intention, implicit or explicit, to favor any 
groan such as building contractors and tho like. 

(rf) That there is nothing intended by the authors of these bills 
which might lead to taking the people’s money to Washington, charg- 
ing them tho overhead for managing it, amt then distribute tho re- 
mainder under a political auction system for votes or favors. 

(c) That nothing in these bills is intended to force the hands of tho 
State authorities in the selection of curriculums, nor to oblige them to 
comply with procedures which they, in tho exercise of their consti- 
tutional sovereignty, consider unwise. 

From the standpoint of these premises and corollary conclusions, 
we have examined hills of which we are cognizant : II. R. 1* introduced 
by Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania, II. R. 3936 introduced by Mr. Mc- 
(Jonnell, ami two practically identical bills, II. R. 2889 by Mr. 
1 Scrivncr, and II. It. 4201 introduced by Mr. Gwinn. 
i The bills full naturally into two categories, the Kelley and McCon- 

* nell bills, under winch emliomto and complex machinery is set up in 

I the Federal Goernmcnt for tho administration of funds provided by 

Federal appropriations; and the Scrivener and Gwiim bills under 
which no Federal machinery at all is set up, and the funds, deducted 
from Federal taxes paid by "the States, are administered by the States 
themselves. 

The Kelley and McConnell bills are definitely not in consonance 
with the constitutional sovereignty of tho several States: 

(1) Money is collected form the States into tho Federal Treasury, 
mid the States are required to come, tincup in hand, to bog back a 
portion of what they paid in personal and corporation income taxes 
to pay for their educational requirements. 

(2) An administrative overhead, set up under a Federal ofUcial, and 
paid for by money collected from the States^ adds to an already enor- 
mous and topheaVy Federal bureaucracy with functions and powers 
that encroacn severely upon the right of tho States to manage thoir 
own education. 

(3) There is a socialistic overtone, not consistent with our Consti- 
tution, in that they “divide the wealth 9 ’ by penalizing States which pay 
tho most taxes anti favoring those which pay least. Ne>v York, which 
pays alxnit 20 percent of all taxes collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is obliged to pay $2 for every dollar it receives as school aid, 
while Mississippi would have to pay only $1 for $8 in school aid. 

Mr. Metcalf. Which bill is that under? 

General dkl Value. This is II. 14. 1. 

Mr. Metcalf. Under II. R. 1. 

General del Valle. That is the one I made notations on to the 
greatest ox tent, 

Mr. Metcalf. That would be multiplied, of course, with that differ- 
ence in Mr. McConnell's bill. 

General del Valle. Yes, sir; but that remark applies in general to 
both bilk 
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(4) They assume that the States themselves are too poor to provide 
for tnoir own school needs. Tins is indeed sheer fallacy. Where did 
the Federal Treasury get the money from in the first place if not 
from the several States? We have seen statistics in the case of 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, which are lumped as one for 
tax purposes. In 1955 nearly 2 billions were collocted from these 
two sources, mostly in personal and corporate taxes. In rcutrn, they 
received in aid and so-called benefits of nil kinds about 75 millions 
from the Federal Government. If State treasuries uro poor, gentle* 
men, the fault lies right hero in Washington. These bills tend to 
aggravate this situation. 

Mr. FRKLiKonursKN. General, if I may interrupt, where do you 
read into any of these bills that the States arc too poor to pay for their 
own schools ) 

General del Valle. From the very fact that these hills are pre- 
sented, one must deduce certainly by implication. Otherwise, why 
should the Federal Government intervene? 

Mr. Frelinohuybkx. Well, General, again I do not know whether 
this committee should bo in the process of educating the witnesses. 
It seems to mo the whole problem has developed because there is a 
capacity which is as yot untapped in the State and local communities. 
The Federal program is designed to release the capacity which is 
there. It is not because the States are too poor. So far as I know, 
there has been no witness who has oven come around and said that that 
is the justification for such a program. It is certainly not because 
they are too poor. And it certainly will not be an effective program 
unless we can encourage an even creator effort than we presently are 
getting at the local and State levels. 

General del Valle, May I ask the honorable gentleman where in the 
Constitution or in anyone’s interpretation of the Constitution has the 
Federal Government got any business intervening in education in tho 
States? 

Mr. Frkijxouuysex. Since the Constitution was ratified, the Fed- 
eral Government has taken a direct interest in educational problems. 
Starting back in tho Northwest Ordinance, in the land-prant colleges, 
and time and again, we have taken an active part in educational 
matters. 

I do not imagine that you nro challenging everything that has been 
done in the past. I do not know what your position is with respect to 
the Federal assistance which is presently being provided for the con- 
struction and operation of certain schools, the so-called federally im- 
pacted areas. But there certainly has, so iar ns I know, been no valid 
constitutional objection to action by the Federal Government in this 
field. 

General del Valle. Well, that is perhaps a matter of opinion. I 
believe that the Constitution is quite clear, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was not intended to introduce itself into matters of education 
which were left in local hands under the 10th amendment of the Bill 
of Bights. 

Mr. Frklinohuyskx. This is no interference, in my opinion, with 
the educational system itself, this kind of Federal assistance in encour- 
aging further ami local effort and State effort. I do not know whether 
you are challenging the constitutionality of the billion and a quarter 
'which lias i>o on expended under authority of Public Laws 815 and 874. 
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000 pbderal aid to states for school construction 
General del Vaixb. I am indeed, sir. 

Mr. Fhzi.inuiiuyskh. And did your organization come around and 
protest at tho time tliat legislation was enacted and the repeated ex- 
tensions of that legislation f 

General del Vaixb. My organization is in no position, for lack of 
funds, to do more than it is doing. And it is now doing everything that 
it can to tiy to restoro tho Constitution, which wo believe has been tom 
to shreds by just such well-intentioned things as this which we are 
now discussing. 

Mr. Frki.ikoiiuysex. Yours is solely a constitutional question or 
position 1 

General del Valle. Well, my position is constitutional, definitely, 
sir. 

May I resume, sir? 

Mr. Mbwaix You may resume. I have some questions to ask along 
this line. If you would prefer to have them wait until after you have 
completed yom* testimony 

General del Valle. It would mnko a more homogeneous document 
if I wore permitted to continue with questions askeuafterward. It is 

* very short. 

; Mr. Metcalf. Go ahead. 

< General del Valle. Well, wo will start back hero where we left off 

* with tho No. 4 objection to these two hills. 

f 'l'lioy assume that the States themselves aro too poor to provide for 

■ their own school needs. This is indeed sheer fallacy. Where did the 
Federal Treasury get tho money from in tho first place if not from 
the soveral States? We have seen statistics, in tho caso of Maryland 
and tho District of Columbia, which are lumped ns one for tax pur- 
poses, and in 1055 nearly 2 billions wero collected from these two 
sources, mostly in personal and corporate taxes. In return, they re- 
ceived in aid and so-called benefits of nil kinds about 75 millions from 
tho Federal Government. 

That explains why the States may not have as much money as they 
should have, 

I believe these hills tend to aggravate this situnt ion. 

(5) Under tho elaborate controls provided by these bills lies ample 
opportunity for tho exercise of political pressures inconsistent, with 
Stato sovereignty. 

(6) In the maze of regulations required to administer these funds 
from Washington there lurks the danger that some means could be 
found to favor special groups, such as building contractors. 

(7) These bills, complex and difficult to administer, are expensive as 
woll as of doubtful constitutional validity, and they serve to infiato 
a national budget which the Secretary of the Treasury lias warned 
is leading us to financial disaster. 

In sharp contrast, gontlemen, the Scrivner and Gwinn bills, plainly 
and simply stated in loss than one page, avoid all the pitfalls we have 
noted in the other two. These bills: 

(1) Provido more money for the States than either of tho other 
bills by a simple withholding process enabling them to retain three- 
fourths of 1 percent of Federal income taxes collected therein. 

(2) Keep (he Federal Government out of the purely local business 
of public education. 
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(3) Reduce the administration’s record Inch budget estimate for 
6 seal 1058. 

(4) Their “keen your money at homo and manago it yourself better” 
feature avoids bureaucratic expenso and overhead of Federal 
management. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let us examine ono of the grievances which 
led to our War of Independence: taxation without representation 
Thcro is a growing demand among the people that the Federal Govern- 
ment get out of tno giveaway business altogether. If they actually 
were given a chance to vote on subsidy proposals, the entire nonmili- 
tary Federal-aid program would cease to be. Voters in Now York 
recently killed a public-housing project, and in Illinois, at Park Ridge, 
they turned down a public-housing project for schoolteachers. Every- 
where the people are restive under the impact of the intolerable tax 
burden and the increased costs of living induced by inflationary Gov- 
ernment policies. It is difficult to imagine any voter in bis right senses 
who would vote to tax himself $1 for .-every 6 cents benefit. Ahd it is 
being made plain by people everywhere that they would not vote a 
single cent for foreign governments which do not collect their own 
taxes, or to give aid and comfort to the tottering red regimes of Poland 
and Yugoslavia. History has a wav of repenting itself. We are sow- 
ing the wind and will surely reap tlie whirlwind unless we put a stop 
to taking the people’s money to Washington for subsidy programs, 
charge them overhead for mnnaging it, and then redistribute the 
residue under a political auction system of votes for favors. 

We therefore respectfully enter our decided objection to H.’R. 1 
and H. R. 3896. the Kelley and McConnell bills, and commend to the 
honorable gentlemen, all of whom have taken the oath to uphold oitr 
Constitution, H. R. 2889 and H. R. 4201, the Scrivner and Gwinn 
bills. 

And I thank you very much for the opportunity of making this 
statement. 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Gwinn! 

Mr. Gwinn. No questions. 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Frelinglmysenf 

Mr. Frklinohuysen. General, I am, again, puzzled by the testimony 
that you have submitted. Are vou suggesting, in your approval of 
the idea behind the Scrivner ana Gwinn propoisals, that the Federal 
Government does have a responsibility to help out in sonic way -to 
solve this shortage of classrooms f t 

f General del Valle. The question, sir, is susoeptiblo to various an- 
swers. : I repeat again that I do not think the Federal Government 
has any business or right under the Constitution to interfere in public! 
education in theStates. But these hills, the Gwinn and Scrivner bills, 
do not do tlint. They simply allow the States to keep the money, with 
which they themselves can help themselves. 

Mr. Freunouuvben. But you are actively supporting certain bills 
because there is a problem which could be improved if we did some- 
thing about it I . • ; . -.it 

General del Valle. Well, sir, I am not in the position of making a 
choice. I was given a choice, so I understood, oi 1 of these 4 bills. 

Mr. FazLiNOHUTBEN. I do not know toho suggested you had to have 
a choice. You could havo opposed them all, I should tnink, with equal 
ease. ■ j • *.♦ * > v i 
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General dee Valle. I do not oppose those which do not interfere 
in public education in the States. 

Mr. Frklixoiiuvskn. Again, 1 am still nuzzled whether you under- 
stand what sort of a program, what sort or interference, the other bills 
ore suggesting. If there were any transfer of responsibility away 
from tho local community, it would be a different kina of an argument. 

General del Valle. I have read theso very carefully, sir, and I do 
not believe there is any puzzlement in my head about this thing. I 
understand thoroughly what this means, every bit of it. 

Mr. Freijngjiuysbn. Well, you refer, for an example, to subsidies. 
You are talking now alxmt the grants-in-nid as something which you 
find objectionable. 

General del Valle. I sure do. 

Mr. Frei jnohuysen. How about, tho rest of the provisions! Would 
yon believo that it might be of help in strengthening the local re- 
sponsibilities if the Federal Government agreed to purchase bonds 
tnat otherwise could only bo purchased at exorbitant rates! 

Gonernl del Valle. I am not a financier, sir. I am just a simple old 
soldier. 

* Mr. Feeling i iuysen. Granted that wo cannot all be financiers. 

; General del Valle. And I do not know anything about finance ex* 

( copt the simple truth that I havo discovered in my research, which 
was limited to these particular bills. 

Mr. Frelingiiutsen. This is in connection with this particular bill. 
I am just asking you if you would approvo of the principle whereby 
the Federal Government would provide that kind of assistance. 

General del Valia:. I do not believe, sir, that it is essential for the 
Govommcntj the Federal Government, to intervene in any direct 
way in public education, which is a sovereign right and duty of tho 
States. And if any State of this Union decidea tomorrow morning 
that thoy did not want to have any education whatsoever, it would 
still not do tho business of the Federal Government to induce them to 
change their minds for any reason or for any purposo whatsoever. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen, I still would like — but I do not suppose I am 
going to get it — an answer to the question as to whether tho Federal 
Government is intervening, in your opinion, if it provides money to 
buy school bonds that otherwise could only be issued at exorbitant 
interest rates, if it facilitates the issuance of local school bonds. 

General del Valle. Sir, I believe tho Federal Government is in- 
terfering, if it does that. Now, does that answer the question, sir? 

Mr. Freunoiiutsen. I do not see how, to make it easier for a local 
school district to issue bonds— how is that an interference that could 
be considered objectionable! 

General del Vallb. It is an intervention in a manner from which 
the Constitution implicitly excludes the Federal Government. 

Mr. Frelinohutsen. Well, how about a contribution to the servic- 
ing of a debt of a State power which is supporting school bonds! If 
there was a contribution by the Federal Government together with 
the State government to the servicing of the debt issued by a State 
financing authority? 

General del Valle. May I answer that in this way: I have been 
told that the House of Rothschild has a motto which goes somewhat 
this way : “Let us control tho currency of any country, and we care 
not who makes its laws.” 
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Mr. Frelinohuysen. I am not suggesting controlling the currency. 
I am just wondering about the specific provision whereby the Federal 
Government could participate in the servicing of debt. 

General del Vaixe. You are then providing the financial facilities. 

Mr. Frfj.inoiiuysbn. No. I think maybe you misunderstand me. 
The Federal Government would not provide any facilities. The facil- 
ities would be provided by the school districts. The bonds would be 
issued by the school districts or by a State school financing authority. 

General del Valle. And the Federal Government would purchase 
them ! 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. No; not in this case. I will repeat myself. 
In this case there would be a contribution made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the interest payments and the amortization of bonds 
that might be issued at either the State level or tho local level. 

General del Valle. I still say that that is an intervention in the 
educational business of the StAtes. 

Now, in my particular State, I took the trouble to inquire, and I 
found no need — and Maryland is not a rich State, but there was no 
need, according to the authorities of the State department of educa- 
tion, for this Federal aid which you have mentioned, or any other. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. In any form! How about the school-lunch 
programs? Is that under the Constitution? 

General del Valle. Well, that has already produced some controls 
there— inevitably. And so nas the rehabilitation thing, tho vocational 
training. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. Are both unconstitutional? 

General del Valle. Oh, quite. Definitely, in our opinion, sir, it is 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. How about the Federal income tax? You 
talked about “socialistic overtones.” Are there eocialistio overtones 
in the income tax? 

General del Valle. Oh, quite. Definitely. The income tax was a 
Marxian product. Karl Marx has got it right there in his book, sir, 
and he uses it for the destruction of capitalism. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. If we did not have the income tax, how would 
you suggest tho Government raise its revenue? 

General del Valle. The some way It used to before it did not have 
the income tax, sir. Let me tell you what we found in Maryland. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. I just wondered how. Are you going to an- 
swer the guest ion ? How it would raise the money? 

General del Valle. I told you. The same way it did before we had 
the income tax. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. How? 

General del Valle. By the other taxes that we had. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. Such as? 

General del Valle. Now, the tax dollar of the citizen of Maryland 
back 30 or 40 years ago was divided approximately 85 cents for Stats 
expenses and 15 cents for Federal, and now it is about 00 cents Federal 
and 10 cents State. 

What does this mean, sir ? It means that the Federal Government 
has extruded beyond the constitutional limits of authority given to 
it and engaged m any number of activities which were not oontem- 

{ dated in the Constitution and are today unconstitutional, and I chal- 
enge them as such. 
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Now, wlton you do not have nil of these net ivitios, all of this loose 
money, then you do not have to have tho excessive taxation. The 
excessive taxation is n sort of a vicious circle. You have more money 
from the States; therefore, you spend more. Tho growing bureauc- 
racy is terrific. How can any one government control it i It just 
goes out of control. Once you leave the constitutional limits— and 
this Government, so help mo, has left it long ago — you are on a bad, 
bad road for nny kind of halt to unnecessary spending. 

Mr. FnEMNomivsKN. Of course, under the circumstances, we can- 
not call the income tax unconstitutional, because we have had an 
amendment to mnko it possible. 

General del Valle. You are quite right. 

Mr. Fremnoiiuyskn. And I was just wondering whether ns an ox- 
military man you renlizo that tho lion’s share of our Federal dollar 
goes to tho nationnl defense. Times do change, and there are areas 
and reasons why we havo to spend considerably more money nnd why 
tho Federal Government has to spend considerably more money than 
we used to do a hundred years ago. But I do not see how that is par- 
ticularly relovant to tho problem we have bore. 

” If we havo an unsolved problem, and if wo can help preservo and 

• maintain and perhaps strengthen tho traditional ways of solving 
( those problems, siiecifieally building classrooms in this case, I do not 
seo why you should be 60 very concerned about tho rolo of tho Federal 
Government in strengthening those traditional ways of doing things. 

General del Valle. Because the Federal Government, under the 
Constitution, has no rolo in that particular thing. 

Now, you mentioned the incomo tnx again. That was voted, under 
tho 16th amendment, ns an amendment. It was understood at tho time 
that never, oh, never; would anybody get more than 0 percent tax out 
of it. Well, the Marxian part of it cornea in tho progressive foaturo 
of the tnx, where, because A makes $100,000, ho has A pay 95 percent, 
and B only makes $200,000 and he gets off with about 15 or 20. 

Mr. Frklinohutsen. Is the social-security program, in your mind, 
unconstitutional? 

General del Valle. Definitely socialistic, unconstitutional, nnd very 
harmful to the character of tno people of tho United States, who 
used to be able to take care of themselves, and now all lean upon 
tho Government. ; 

Mr. Frklinoiiuybbn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not think I ought to ask any more questions. My 
colleague froth New Jersey lias sort of .prodded me into it, however. 

Diu you by any chance go up to the capital of your State, which 
is Annapolis, I bclievo? 

General pel Valle. I go there quite frequently. I am a graduate 
of Annapolis. But do you meaniDp I try togot information about 
the government of Maryland?.. All tho government of Maryland is 
not located in Annapolis; some of it-js located in Baltimore. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is the State office of education in Annapolis I . , 

General del Valle. No, sir; it is in Baltimore. 

Mr. Gwinn. Wliftt is the name of it ? 

- General del Valle. Well, the office that I approached, through the, 
intervention of an cdUcRtor,a Miss Aun Metesen, a graduate of Welles- 
ley, who is a doctor of philosophy— the gentleman .consulted was a 
Mr. Sartorius. : , ... , , j 
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Mr. G winn. Who is he? 

General del Valle. Mr. Sartorius, assistant director of finance and 
research of the State department of educition. 

Mr, Gwjnn. Did he say anything, or did yon ask him, about stu- 
dents now on double shift, which will require another 500 to 1,000 
classrooms altogether, with a total cost of about $4 million. That 
estimated total for 5 years for new construction would be $104 million. 
And from the books hero, I gather that the estimated revenues for 
school purposes during those 5 years would bo $1,125,000. 

General del Vaij.e. I asked specifically: Is the State of Maryland 
capable of paying its own way and taking care of its educational con- 
struction needs? And the answer was : “Yes.” 

Mr. Gwinx. Well, did they ask for any Federal aid, or did they 
indicate that they would be short without Federal aid I 

General del Valle. This gentleman did not indicate that they had. 
The Maryland Conference on Education, whose report I have here, 
and which I will offer in evidence or leave with you, also comes to the 
same conclusion. 

Mr. Gwinn. A conclusion as to what? 

General del Valle. That Maryland does not need to ask for any 
Federal assistance to handle their educational needs. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who made that report? 

General del Valle. The Maryland Conference on Education. They 
afterward came down here to" Washington, some of them did, ana 
took part in this so-called- White House Conference. But there is 
a nigger in the woodpile there, because they said more or less, ns I 
rend between the lines, that if the others took it they would take it, 
too. 

Mr. Gwinn. You mean if tho other States took it, they would be 
corrupted, tool 

General del Valle. That is exactly the way I would put it, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, now, so far as tho present political authorities 
of the State of Maryland are concerned, thoy are asking no Federal 
aid; is that a fact? 

General del Valle. That is a question I could not answer, sir. All 
I know is the man that I contacted in the educational field, in the 
department of education, was definitely of the opinion that no aid 
was needed for the State of Maryland; that the State of Maryland 
could navigate its own ship with its own fuel under its own steam. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does it have any plans in that direction? Does it have 
any plans by which it proposes to build ? - 

General del Valle. I did not go into that angle of it at all, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You told me something about a surplus in education 
•that they have. ■ ■ • 

General del Valle. Well, there are two pieces of news that I gob; 
oho yesterday aiid one today. : There was an editorial in the Baltimore 
Sun that said that under the proposed latvs we would be taxed $8 
million to get $6 million worth of- Federal aid to education. And the 
other piece of news was this morning. I get up very early, and this 
is one of the early broadcasts and questiohnaire which the United 
States Office of Education sent the State office of education of Mary- 
land, making inquiry ns to schdolroom shortages? 

General del Valle. I did hot, sir.: But I procured from him the 
records 'of the department of education’s 89th annual report, which I 
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have here, and which I will offer to give to the committee, if they 
would liko it. 

Mr. Metcalf. It might l>o submitted ns a part of the files of the 
committee, without objection. 

Mr. Gwinn. What does it show, very briefly, with regard to Mary- 
land's situation about school shortages? 

(leneral oil Valle. Well, that is what I got from Mr. Sartorius, 
as I explained. They have figures up there, an estimate of an average 
of 30,000 now students j>er year for the next 5 years. 

Mr. Gwinn. New pupils per year! 

(leneral pkl Vaixb. That is, in addition to the school imputation. 

Mr. Gwinn. In addition to the present jiopulation? 

(leneral rnx Vaixb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. 

General mx Vaixb. They estimate a requirement, to take care of 
that-, of a thousand new classrooms per year, or a total of 5,000 class- 
rooms, at n cost of $200 million. 

I asked them about the backlog, and the backlog is lf>,000 I did 
not hear it on the later broadcasts. I think this was the G: 30 broad- 
cast from WBAL. The kickback from tho Maryland Department 
of Education to tho Stato treasury from unused funds was $800,000. 
Now, that sounds terrific to me, and I would not be inclined to say 
that was so. But I heard that. And there must have been a kickback 
of some proportion or it would not have coino out in that way. So they 
are not spending all that they have got. What plans they have, I 
do not know, sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. Will you identify by title at this point in the record 
the two books that you aro submitting for the committee files? 

General del Vaixb. Aye, aye, sir. 

Tho fust is tho State of Maryland, Department of Education, 89th 
Annual Report of the State Board of Education, showing condition 
of public schools in Maryland for the year ending Juno 30, 1055. 

The other is simply entitled, “Report of the Maryland Conference 
on Education, Juno 25, 1055.” 

Mr. Metcalf. Thoeo books will be accepted for the file of the com- 
mittee for the information and consultation of the members. 

General del Vaixb. Very good, sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. General, as a lawyer, I am interested in some of your 
constitutional propositions, as the Defenders of the American Con- 
.vtitution. Is it your position, as you stated to Mr. Frolinghnysen. that 
the social security law is unconstitutional? 

General del Vaixb. I believe it to be, sir. 

Mr. Mbtcalf. We have had a test of tho validity and tho consti- 
tutionality of the social security law in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

General dkl Valle. May I say, sir, that I have differed from tha 
Supremo Court on a number of occasions. 

Mr. Metcalf. You certainly may. 

General pel Valle. I may have the temerity to do so, but as a citi- 
zen I disagree quite violently with some of their decisions, for in- 
stance the decision concerning the Pennsylvania law, which they 
threw into the nshcan and let loose Mr. Steve Nelson. I differ with 
them on that, and \ differ with them on the validity or constitutionality 
of social security. There is a principle there, sir, a principle which you 
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young people perhaps were not brought up with nnd we oldtimers 
were brought up with, and that is: Stand on your own two feet, and 
don’t lean on the Government. . 

Wo used to have a saying nt (ho Naval Academy — and that is when 
I was a kid. There wn’s a bos’n’s mate than used to teach us sailing. 
Wc used to go on sailing maneuvers sometimes. It was: “One hand 
for vou, and ono hand for the Government, when you are aloft.” 

Mr. Metcalf. Now, General, I will agree with you in your right as 
n citizen to differ from the Supreme Court. I want to say that I have 
vehementlv diffeml with the Supreme Court, both in briefs filed with 
tho United States Supreme Court and with my colleagues sometimes, 
when I was on the Supreme Court of tho State of Montana, in minority 
and dissenting opinions, and feel that that is an ini|>ortnnt part of our 
judicial process, this business of differing with the Supreme Court. 

But another important and vital part of the judicial process is that 
somebody have the final determination ns to what is and what is not 
constitutional and valid under our system of government, and that, 
under tho Constitution nnd under the decisions, tho precedents that 
have been laid down, is the Supreme Court. And ns a lawyer and as 
a former judge, I feel that we should follow those decisions, even 
though we disagree with them. 

Now, wo have already determined that Federal aid, in the business 
of land grants to tho States, Federal aid to education in the business 
of grants to tho land-grant colleges, Federal aid in this proposition of 
vocational nnd distributive education and agricultural education, is 
constitutional, by the only body that makes the determination, not the 
Committee on Education and Labor, or the House of Representatives, 
or the United States Congress, or tho Defenders of the American 
Constitution, but the United States Supreme Court. 

We, I am 6iirc, are following those decisions, if Public Law 874 
would be held constitutional and valid. And as members of this 
committee we havo to follow those decisions. So I do not see how you 
can come in and say that they are unconstitutional in the sense that 
they are violative— they are the only decisions and the only guides we 
have. 

I agree with you that you have a right to come in and say, as a 
matter of principle, it is wrong. But we can only be guided by what 
tlie Supreme Court has decided is or is not constitutional. 

General del Valle. Mr. Chairman, I lielievo that you aro follow- 
ing something that .Justice Holmes just put out, that tlie Constitution 
was what tho Supreme Court said it was. 

Mr. Metcalf. Very well. 

General del Valle. I disagree with that. I believe the Constitution 
is very explicit, particularly in this article I keep hammering on — 
that the business of education is not in tho hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It has been put there, and the Supreme Court may havo 
said, "0. K. it is fine.” But I still disagree with the Supreme Court, 
because it is not in accordance with the written Constitution, which it 
is mv business to defend. 

Mr. Gwinn. He thinks the Supreme Court mav reverse itself. 

General del Valle. It has reversed itself so often that some of us 
believe they sometimes make a mistake, particularly lately. 

Mr. Metcalf. Until it docs reverse itself, I am afraid we have to 
follow tho decisions of the Supremo Court. 
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As I understand It, your position is not only thnt this legislation is 
invalid and unconstitutional, but that any legislation is. You spoke 
of the school lunch program. Any of this other legislation wherein tire 
tax dollar is expended to help the States is, according to you, also 
unconstitutional ? 

General del Valle. I have read and reread— I carry & littlo pocket 
copy of the Constitution with mo, and if I have not anything else to 
do, I rood it. It is perhaps the greatest human document ever inspired 
by God, And when wo learn to live by it, we learn to live better than 
any' other nation on earth. And when we began to devinto, wo began 
the downward path. And now I do not know now you all feel about it, 
but sometimes some of our higher up officials have expressed a great 
apprehension that maybe wo ore going into the aslican financially 
very Soon. ’ 

Air. GwinW. Well, you said you did not know how wo nil felt about 
It. I want you to know you have got a friend up here, one at least. 

General del Vauaj. I, of course, do not think it is a question of 
friends or enemies. I think we are freemen, free citizens, discussing 
these mattett., 

! Mr. GwInn. I mean in connection with your ideas on the Con- 
stitution. 

Afr. Metcalf. Thank yon, General. 

The next witness is Mr. Aliller, 

; Have you a prepared statement? 

STATEMENT OF B. M. MILLER, VICE CHAIRMAN, CONSTITUTION 
PARTY OP VIRGINIA, ARLINGTON, VA. ' 

Afr. Miller. No, sir. 

’ Mr. Metcalf. If yon will Sit down and identify yourself and your 
organization and proceed in anyway you see fit, we will appreciate it. 
' Mr. Miller. I am B. Af. Aliller, an Arlington, Vrtl, businessman. 
I nm.also vice chairman of the Constitution Party of Virginia. 

Air. AfttrCALT. Go ahead, Mr. Afiller. 

Afr. AfiLUR. I appreciate this opportunityof coming here before 
Von gentlemen to speak in opposition to the Federal aid to education 
bill. ; . 

Afr. Mettcalt. Are you speaking in opposition to all tho Federal 
aid to education bills ? 

1 Mr. Mru.RR. Yes, sir. 

Afr. Fremnoiiuysen. Including Afr. Gwinn’s bill?. .. 

Mr. Miller. I have not had an opportunity to study it. ' 
r Aft*. Frelinohuysen. But you think you are opposed to any bill in 
principle that would result In the Federal Government taking an 
interest in educational problems? 

Mr. Miiaer. Not taking an interest Any contribution to the public 
schools. 

Air. Frelinohuysen. Well, Afr. Gwinn’s would certainly make the 
contribution. • 

Mr. Owinn, Not of Federal Government funds. ’ 

Afr. Miller. I think that the one basic fact that we should keep in 
mind at all times is that the Federal Government cannot giveyou 
'anything unless they have 'first takeh It away from you, less an illegal 
ana unlawful handling chargA 
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In many cases which we have found, the difference between what 
the Federal Government takes from the States and what they turn 
back runs ns much ne 78 percent. 

Well, if the loan companies were to insist on such charges, I think 
you would put them in prison. So, therefore, I do not sco why. the 
Federal Government is taking the money away from the States, the 
people in the States. Because there is where the money is. The Fed- 
eral Government docs not have anything. All they have is a great 
big debt hero that is way up into the billions. So therefore the Fed- 
eral Government does not have anything, and they got all of their 
money from the people in the States. 

So, in the first place, why do thoy take it away from them and then 
give them back part of it i If the Federal Government would stay 
out of the States and the rights of States, the people within each State 
can take care of their educational problems. 

Furthermore, who ,r nows bet tor how , to. operate* Our fcchools and 
other things in our State than the people that live within that. State) 
Maryland, out here, has a different problem than what wo do oyer in 
Virginia. They have different problems down in North Carolina 
and South Carolina than we have in Virginia; But yet this Foderal 
aid tocducation bill — thoy are going to set this up oft&.uniform basis 
and try to operate it fromih'eDistiiuct'flf- Columbia. 

Mr. Freeing nuysfcN. I am not sure I understand what you mean by 
that. “A uniform basis” and operation “m>m tho District of 
Columbia.” / 

Mr. Mhj.tr. Well, if you will read these bills you w$ll find that the 
States will have to cpnfoiYn to\a certniii standard. Is that not in 
the billy \ / \ 

Mr. FRELiNonm-sEN. A Htandai’d.of'whatf/'-We are talking about 

V. - y>' -'x / \ 
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Mr. Miller, iso. uiit we nave qecn wnat tno * copra i uovermnent 
will do in tins. socialistic process with the fanners./ Ami if thoy can 
control the farmers, they most certainly can conjA-m the schools. 

Mr. FhemnoiiuVsen. If we provide funejs-to help build a scliool, 
we ran control tho educations] systciiLof' that school? 

Mr. Miller. You say “wo provide funds”? 

Mr. Frehnohuysen. The Federal Government. 


in this bilL'eithor 


it it doCfS not shy we,are not going to control 
ior. Itls not relevant to it. / 
ilit-wu have peon wltftt the Federal Government 


Mr. Mim.kr. Where will the Federal Government get those funds! 
Mr. FRKUNonuYSEN. The Federal Government gets it from tax 
revenues, the same way any other governmental source does. 

Mr. Miller. They get it from tho people. 

Mr. Fnki.iNom;Y6EN. Tboro is no argument about that; . / • . r 
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Mr. Miller. All right. Why not leave that money in the States and 
let the people in the States, that are much more familiar with it, 
handle it f 

Mr. Frklinoihyskn. Again, I would he glad to educate you, hut I 
do not think that is our function. 

Mr. Miller. I do not think I needed education. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. Well, I do not know whether that is a rhetori- 
cal question. I do not need to answer thnt. There are lots of good 
rensons why our Government takes money from the taxpayers and 
spends it, as you are aware. 

Mr. Miller. Economically? Well, aren’t we more capable of op* 
crating our schools over in Arlington County and the State of Vir- 
ginia than a group of people who live over hero and work for the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. There is no intention that the people working 
for the Federal Government would be operating the schools under 
this program, no even remote possibility. 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Miller, you, in Arlington County, do get money 
not only for the construction of schools but for operation and main- 
tenance of your schools. 

Mr. Miller. That is correct. 

Mr. Metcalf. From the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Miller. That is right. 

Mr. Metcalf. And you get it under the theory and under the prin- 
ciple thnt is carried out, so far ns I know, that you are more capable 
of operating your schools, but that you need some assistance from 
this Federal tajyiayer’s dollar, right now. 

Mr. Miller. If tno Federal Government did not take so much money 
out of Arlington County, we would have plenty to replace that $1 
"" million which wo get back. 

Mr. Metcalf. If tho Federal Government did not have such a great 
big payroll in Arlington, you would have very little money over 
there. 

Mr. Miller. Well, we got along pretty well before 1940. 

In 1955, tho State of Texas paid to the Federal Government $2,000,- 
245,297, but they got back $178 million. 

Mr. Frwjnohuyskn. Faiditout? 

Mr. Miller. To the Federal Government ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. In just general taxes? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinouuysen. I do not know what year you said this was. 
Presumably a lot of this goes to the national defense. It is not just 
a question of the Federal Government taking it and then returning it 
to tho citizens. Obviously, a good part of the monoy that is taken 
from the States is used and does not get back to the State at all. I 
do not know how relevant thnt is. Tho question is whether the Fed- 
eral use is a good one. 

Mr. Miller. Certainly we need defense, and wo also need defense 
at home. 

Mr. Fremnoiiuysen. And we also need adequately educated chil- 
dren. The disagreement might arise as to how important and ade- 
quate the schoolroom is. 

Mr. Miller, Who should determine that? The Federal Govern- 
ment, or the people in the State? 
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Mr, Frelinghuysen. The people in the State are going to continue 
todoit. I do not see why you think that education is going to lx* taken 
over by the Federal Government, because, wo start a program similar 
to tho one under which vour State has received financial assistance. 
It has not resulted in Federal control of the schools under the existing 
program. 

Air. AIiller. I do not know. When it comes to Federal control over 
there, wo are unable to find out what is in the budget from our super- 
intendent of schools. Of course, on the school board there are four 
people, and we cannot find out as to any sj>ecific item on the budget. 

Air. Frelinohuyskx. I surely do not suppose you are proposing that 
Uncle Sam is closing his moutli or their mouths, and that is the reason 
you cannot find out about the operation of your own school system? 

Air. AIiller. If I may carry on 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, you are not suggesting that. I will 
ask it as a question. You are not proposing that the school board is 
unable to give you figures because the Fetferal Government forbids 
it to you ? 

Mr. AIiller. No; but when we cannot get information in this way, 
how can we get it from the Federal Government when they run the 
schools? 

Air. Frelinghuysen. But they arc not going to run the schools any 
more than they are now. 

Air. Miller. What proof do you have that they will not? 

Air. Frelinghuysen. Because we are making a contribution^ the 
same way as we, in certain cases, will make a contribution to build a 
hospital. It does not result in the Federal Government actually 
building the hospital or forbidding any information as to the opera- 
tion or the const ruction costs of that hospital. 

Mr. Miller. The Government just hands out the money, with no 
restriction, no strings tied to it at all. Is that correct? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I say it goes out under certain restrictions. 
And I am hoping you do not mean we should not put on some restric- 
tions as to how we should distribute it. 

Air. Miller. As to Federal aid to highways, I find in the State 
of Virginia that the Federal Government will control the highways 
in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I do not know what that means, and again, 
as you say, it is off the subject. I do not know how they control the 
highways. So far as I know’ the State government has the basic deter- 
mination of wdiere the highway should go and what the route should 
be, and the Federal Government, in effect, puts up a certain amount 
of money, and that is it, 

Mr. AIiller. When they put up a certain amount of money they are 
going to have a lot to say about it. 

Air. Freltnohuysen. It depends upon what you mean by “a lot 
to say.” In the question of building a classroom they would certainly 
say, “Do you deserve to get it, or do you not?” And if you do not 
deserve it, you won’t get it, 

Mr. AIiller. Well over in the State of Virginia, according to the 
News Leader from Itichmond, the first thing is this: The State of 
Virginia will have to give to the Federal Government under this setup 
$ 9 , 275 , 000 . 
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Mr, Frklinohuysen. Which bill are wo talking about now, Mr. 
Miller? 

Mr. Miller. Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Frelingiiuyskn. Which bill ? There arc a number of different 
bills and a number of di ITerent amounts. 

Mr. Miller. I do not know that ho designated the exact number. 
But it is under Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Frflinoiiuysen. But there is not only one, and if wo arc 
talking about a specific amount of money wc should know what bill 
wo are talking about. 

Mr. Miller. Which, of course, would mean a tax increase in the 
Stato of Virginia, to get this additional revenue. 

Mr. Metcalf. But we still do not know which bill you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Miller. I would say this is based upon percentages. 

Mr. Mbtoau\ Based upon what percentages? We have several bills 
before this committee. Wo have H. II. 1, introduced by Mr. Kelley 
of Pennsylvania, that provides for a certain amount of money and 
provides that tho distribution shall bo in a certain way. We have 
another ono by Mr. Frelinghuysen and Mr. McConnell that provides 
for a different amount of money, and a very different distribution of 
the money. And then we have some other bills, such bs the ono by 
Mr. Gwinn that ho savs provides for nothing except withholding, 
which is another way oi gaming the money. And we lmvo variations 
of nil of tiiose bills. 

So when you are talking about a specific amount, and an amount 
that is being withheld from the State, I wish you would tell the 
committee wnat bill you are talking about. 

Mr. Miller. Well, he does not stato horo — of course, Mr. Kilpatrick 
has the time to look into those things, while I being a businessman, 
do not have, to run down everything. But if I may, I would liko to 
read just ono paragraph here. 

Mr. Frelinohuyskn. Who is Mr. Kilpatrick, may I ask ? 

Mr. Millfjl Ho is tho editor of tho Richmond Nows Leader at Rich- 
mond, Vn. 

Mr. Frklinohuysfn. And you are reading an editorial written by 
him; just so that we con have an idea of wlmt you are reading. 

Mr. Metcalf. And what date was that written ? 

Mr. Miller. Wednesday, February 5, 1057. 

Mr. Metcalf. Now, will you continue to read from Mr. Kilpatrick. 

Mr. Miller (reading) : 

• * * It does not require vast learning, or go It- would Beetn, to comprehend 
that “Federal old" and “Federal funds,” and “Federal grants” are mere Illusions. 
In order to return money to the people In their respective States, money must 
first bo token nwny from tho people lit their respective States. Thus the 
$0,275,000 a year which Mr. Elsenhower graciously proposes to hand hack to the 
people of Virginia (provided Virginia puts up $6 million a year to get It) Is 
$0,275,000 which the Federal Government has taken from the people of Virginia 
In the first place, 

Mr. Frelinoiutysen. And you added that it would require tho inv 
position of new taxes, which I questioned. There are not necessarily 
any new taxes involved in order to support this, so far as I know. 
Those figures, I might add, are taken from the administration pre- 
gram. 
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If there should be $325 million in grants-in-aid made available, it 
is estimated that the Federal share lor Virginia would amount to 
$9,275,000, so we have cleared up that point, 

Mr. Miller. Well, they would have to raise taxes in that amount 
to accumulate that much money. Because they just do not carry that 
much money loose any more. > . 

Mr. Frelinohuyskn. Again, it is not a question of raising new 
money necessarily in order to get this $325 million. There is no 
demand as yet for new taxes in order to suppoit a program of this 
scope. 

Mr. Miller. Well, that money has to be raised somehow. 

Mr. Frelinohuyskn. It has to bo raised, but from existing tax 
sources, presumably. It does not mean necessarily that the Virginia 
taxpayers are going to be that much poorer. 

Mr. Miller. Well, over in Arlington County we are, almost to our 
detriment. And, of course, we are assumed to have the best schools 
anywhere. 

Now, we are loaded with taxes over there, higher than anywhere 
in the country. And still the budgets heep on going up. And, of 
course, if we were assessed by the State of Virginia over there for 
additional money, wo would have to rnise the tax rate. 

Mr. Frelinohuyskn. If you were assessed by the State of Virginia, 
it would have to rnise its taxes? 

Mr. Miller. That is right. 

Mr. Frelinohuyskn. In order to qualify: for the Federal Govern- 
ment it would have to put up $6 million. Granted there might, be 
some taxes there. But if the schools are going to be built you will 
have to raise your tax rates, and presumably you have had to do that 
to build schools at the rate at which you have been building. So 
tho rates are going to have to be raised. You cannot avoid it by 
getting away from Federal aid. It has to be done. 

Mr. Miller. Of course, I listened this morning to Djr. Mi lee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in regard to classrooms. I am 
quoting here from Human Events. And they have picked up this 
article frpm the Indianapolis Star, dated February 2, 1957. 

• The newspaper continues: * 

“Tbe National Education Association has estimated that 640,000 school- 
children, or 2.6 percent of the total, are on half-day sessions. This shows a 
need for 14,000 additional classrooms. Tbe OHce of Education reports,” com- 
mented the Star, "Indicate that more than twice that number are being built 
in tbe present school year, oyer and above tbe rooms needed to house the year’s 
enrollment gain.” 

Then we find also that In the President’s committee, the Committee on Federal 
Responsibility In the Field of EducaUondn 1064, this committee stated: 

‘■Federal aid Is not necessary either for current operating expenses for public 
schools or tor capital expenditures for new school facilities. Local communi- 
ties and States are able to supply both In accordance with tbe will of . their 
residents.” 

So in hstening, there, this morning, it appears that the one com- 
mittee of President Eisenhower found that it was not necessary to 
have Federal aid to schools, because the local communities can take 
care of it. 

Then we find Ihis. Of course, all of us are quite aware' of things 
which have happened in the past year or so, artd it appears that there 
is a move on in this country to attempt to get tho control of minds, 
and, of course, .T. Edgar Hoover has written many articles that “this 
is a battle for the minds of men.” 

88025 — 57 — pt. 2 19 
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I/ist year we had the Alaska mental health bill, which, of course, 
wo woro ablo to defeat over in the Senate. That is, in its original 
form. Then thoy come along with the civil rights bill, ami now neve 
is this. It appears to mo that there is n move on, whereny somebody — 
I do not know who it is — or groups of people, ait* trying to get into 
control of the thinking of the people. 

Mr. Fremnohuyskn. Not a very effective way, though, if we are 
talking about building classrooms. How effective could controlling 
tlio minds of the j>eople lie if you wero building classrooms f 

Mr. Mii.i.kh. If the teachers had to qualify in such a way, and they 
wero passed upon by certain ty |>es of groups- — 

Mr. Frki.inomuysen. Well, we are not talking about, teachers. 

Mr. Mili.kr. Those teachers could only teach a particular type of 
education. 

Mr. Mrtoai.e. Wo are not talking at all about that, Mr. Miller. We 
are talking ubout building rooms, buildings. Wo already have a Fed- 
eral law whereby wo do some ojierating, do innko a contribution for 
operation and maintenance. And you wore sitting back there this 
morning, and you heard Mr. Frolinghuyscn ask the question and you 
heard mo propound it to the other two witnesses: I)o you know of a 
single instance, under operation of Public Law 874 or 815, where there 
has been an attempt on the part of the Federal Government to control 
tlio textbooks or tlio things that nro taught in any of the schools in 
this Nation? 

Mr. Miiit.F.R. No, sir. I cannot. 

Mr. Metcaif. You cannot tell mo that offlumd, and it is not' fair 
to ask you. llut if you do find that out, will you submit it for tiro 
record? 

Mr. Mim.v.r. As long as the Federal Government will hand out these 
doles, I would assumo that these school officials will accept it. 

For instance, over in Arlington County, there, this next year they 
are going to get a little over a million dollars from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, However, in the budget we find that they are going to build 
stadiums, and musical instruments, and a lot of those things. 

I feel that any Federal money coining to a community will cause 
that school board or the school officials to spend that, extravagantly. 
Because the money from the Federal Government, such as this $3 
million that Arlington County is getting — I do not believe that that 
school administration would lie ns conservative in the expenditure of 
their money if thoy had to rely strictly upon tlio money that was 
coming from Arlington County. 

Mr. Frkmnoiiuysen. Again it puzzles me whether you are not 
taking an inconsistent position. You have just indicated that because 
Virginia would have to put up $6 million extra in order to qualify for 
$0 million, thoy would bo reluctant to do it and therefore would not 
maybe come into the progrhm at all. 

Mr. Muj.kr. That is right. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. Now, you are suggesting they are almost sure 
to do it, because of the fact that presumably they would think there 
was some free money available. I do not know just why you would 
say in one breath that you do not think it would work anil iu the next 
that you think it would work. 
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Mr. Miller. Whut I am getting at is this: Over here in Arlington, 
we have a different type of school administration than what is in tho 
rest of Virginia. 

Mr. Frelinouuyskn. But again, it is a State plan that wo aro talk- 
ing about. In order to qualify for assistance, the State would have 
to put up a certain amount of money if wo get the mandatory maximum 
provision in. 

Mr. Miller. May I ask this: lias there over been a governor of any 
of the 48 States that lias applied for Federal aid to schools? 

Mr. Fhei.inuiiuyskn. I think thcro is a representative of a State 
government coming down, but I do not see how relevant that is. There 
is every indication that a good many have asked for it, mid there is a 
shortage of classrooms. 

Mt. Miller. Well, I attended the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, and in all of thoso roundtable meetings up there, I novor did 
hear that any State, or whut State, needed funds, or who had applied 
for it. 

Mr. Frkmnohuyskn. And yet the conclusion of that White House 
Conference was 2 to 1 in favor of Federal aid in the construction of 
schools, was it not? 

Mr. Miller. Well, I would say it was 2 to 0. 

Mr. Frki.inohuyskn. You mean nobody was opposed to it! 

Mr. Miij.kk. Well, (hey were opposed to it, but they would not let 
them get up on the floor and oppose. 

Mr. Frfj.ixoiiuyskn. Well, they certainly were able to vote in their 
roundtable discussions and come to a separate determination in each 
caso and then have thoso reports (Missed up. So I hope you aro not 
suggesting there was an undemocratic procedure followed. 

Mr. Miixkr. I do not know what your interpretation of “undemo- 
cratic” is. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Air. Frelinojiuyskn. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinx. I attended thnt White House Conference and sat at 
those tables. It was the most undemocratic thing I have sat at in this 
country of ours. As the witness said, wo were not allowed to speak. 
Wo wore not'allowed to take any votes in the assembly. We could Only 
sit at these tables. And those tables had a working arrangement 
already set lip so that the Chairman, who was nlrendy presiding before' 
we got there, suggested the next chairman to succeed her or him. And, 
of course, the greenhorns, like most of us were, did not have anything 
to say. They were elected because some nice person made the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Frelinohctsen. But in any case the conclusion was that there 
was a 2 to 1 vote in favor of Federal aid to education f 

Mr. Qwinn. There never was any vote recorded by those tables. 
All we had growing out of these taoles was tho report of tho chair- 
man, who was self-appointed, virtually, reporting tho consensus. And 
when the final top two came out of all of those tablea to tell us what 
it was that we decided down below, they gave their consensus, and 
there never was any vote. 

Mr. Miller. And it was 2 to 0. Dr. Fuller and Mrs. Wanatnaker. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, both NEA lobbyists. 

Mr. Miller, So it was two to nothing. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that is a fair statement. 
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Mr. Mhj.f.h. So from what I havo heard hero today, about tho only 
things from here on would l>© just a repetition of what they havo said. 

I fool that if tho Federal Government will stop taking tho money 
away from the States, the States can take cato of their own educational 
program in a much bolter way than what the Fedoral Government can 
do, duo to tho geographic locations. And I fool thnt across tho Nation, 
in every State, tnoy aro more capable of determining wlmt is best 
for our chitdren. I know that I am moro qualified to toll what is 
best for my child than somebody ovor hove in Washington is. So, 
therefore, I feel that if the Federal Government will get out of this 
field of education and let tho people determine what is host, for thoir 
own children in their local community, we will buihl tho classrooms. 
And, of course, let me point out ono thing. Mr. Gwinn used the term 
this morning, or asked tho question, about this crisis. Well, wo have 
had a crisis in Arlington County for years and years. Yet we are 
building classrooms upon classrooms, and we are almost to our detri- 
ment over there. 

Thoso crises are brought about intentionally. 

Mr. Frelinohuyskn. You mean because jieople havo too many 
children? 

Mr. Miller. How’s that? 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. You mean bocauso jieople have too many 
children ? 

Mr. Miller. Oh, no. 

Mr. FREMNOiitrYSEN. Well, then, how are they brought nliout 
intentionally? 

Mr. Miller. Well, hero is an oxample, and I think you will find 
this throughout the country. Over there, wo had a building, a school 
building, a junior high school building, which was built in 1945, 
that holds about eight hundred-some-odd children. In 1065, that 
building was closed up completely. And it threw about a thousand 
children on double shift. The reason for it was that they wanted to 
pass a bond issue for another school. 

Now, that Dolly Madison School, which is out on Shirley Highway— 
they changed the name of it. That school was closed for 1 year, and 
in the meantimo there were nearly 1,000 children on double shift, 
and they were hauling them all across the county to the other junior 
high schools, and yet this school building was setting vacant. 

Now, that is the'orisis. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. Wait a second. I am interested in this. 

Do vou think the people could not have recognized that there was 
some fraud being perpetrated if tho school was still usable and the need 
was there? If there was a manufactured crisis by what I assume is a 
small group on a hoard of education ? 

. Mr, Miu.er. The peoplo did not know it until it came out in the 


Frri.inouoysen. Before they voted on a new school ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. This article came out by the school hoard over 
there. Old Brandon was going to be sold. They tfere going to try 
to sell it to the police department over there, or they were going to 
sell it to the recreation department. 

Well, when I saw this name “Old Brandon”- 1 did'not recognize it 
as a school building. I had never heard of it. Wlmt they had done 
is taken I he name off of Dolly Madison' Junior High, which was a 
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womlorful building built in 1016 , a brick' building; the v took the 
immo off of it and put on there: “Brandon.” Ami they closed it up. 

Mr. FRtiJNanuveKN. 1 should think you might be arguing that 
the Federal Government could do a bettor job for the local school 
board if therois such a thing as that. 

Mr. Miller. I am speaking nlioiit these crises that come up, 

Mr. Gwinn. What pretext did they have, for closing that up? 

Mr. Miller. When I found out that Brandon, “Old Brandon” was 
tho now Dolly Madison Junior High School, 1 got out a letter to the 
paper. And, of course, the pal nr went after the chairman of the 
board over there, Mrs. Campbell, and she said that it was dangerous, 
it was noisy, and it did not nave a cafeteria. 

Mr. Gwinn. Whnt happened afterward? Did they e.tr use the 
school building? 

Mr. MnxK.it. Oh, yes. It is hack in operation now. 

Mr. Gwinn. And thoy passed the school bonds; so it has served 
its purpose? 

Mr. Miller. Oh, yes. , 

Mr. Frki.inoiiuysen. You mean they passed the school bond know* 
ingthev bad available facilities? Or not knowing? 

Air. Miller. The |>eoplo do not know much nbout what is going on. 

Mr. Frelinohiiysbn. Now, you are apparently saying that the peo- 
ple do not have enough sense to know what in going on, in spite of 
your calling attention to a specific, problem. 

Mr. Miller. Well, when the school board and the school adminis- 
tration do these things, and they do not have alert citizens in the 
county — j— 

Mr, Fkklixoih’yhen. Yon think they knew what the score was, hut 
thoy wanted to deceive the people ? Tho whole board ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. They wanted to get rid of I)olly Madison School, 

Mr. Frklinoiujvrkn. The whole hoard ? Not tins one woman. 

Mr. Miller. Tho whole board. , 

Air. Frelingiiuysen. And the people were too ignorant to know 
what the board of education was putting over on them T 

Mr. Miller. How did they know? They did not know Dolly Madir 
.son had been closed up. 

Mr. Frelinohi/Yskn. How could they help but tell if their children 
were going there and suddenly stopped going to school there? It 
does not sound as if the taxes were high enough; if they are not inter T 
ested to find out how they were spent. , ■ . 

Mr. AIiLler. It takes some of us who are not afraid of anything 
to expose these things. Because, of course, maybe you are not familiar 
with some of these things that are going on in our schools, but there 
is a retaliation against the child if the parent, happens to get out or 
Bays something that they do not like. They can take drastic measures 
against the children. 

Mr. Fhklinoiiuyskn. Now you are criticizing tho local boards of 
education. * : 

Mr. Miller. Well, all right But I am telling you how these crises 
come about. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield for a minute? 

The witness is certainly not Implying from that that he thinks the 
Federal Government is one whit better. 
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Mr. Prkmnoiiutsbn, Well, you might draw the conclusion that the 
Federal Government would be doing a betier job than a community 
that docs not bother to tako a look at what the local school board is 
recommending. It sounds like a fantastic situation, and I would 
think we might provide some constructive advice, at least, in situations 
like that. 

Mr. Mu Mm. No. I do not believe that the Federal Government 
would give out any more information and keep the people advised any 
more than what our local school board does over in Arlington. 

Mr. Fhrmnoiiuyskn. You are saying pretty much that your people 
are pretty dumb. Mine nre certainly not that dumb, I want to assure 
you. No, no. 

Mr. Mu.i.rr. Well, I want to tell you 

Mr. Frki.inoiujvsfn. I am not saying you are dumb, but your peo- 
pie you are saying are dumb. 

Mr. Mim.tr. The people of Arlington I believe lmvo the highest 
IQ of any place its size nny where in the United States. 

Mr, Fjo:t.\NflUUYSfcN. They use it for other than. educational pur- 
poses, from what you say. 

Mr. Mu.i.rr. That could be tfue. So another ono of these things 
causing these crises is continuous reduction of class sizo. _ I do not 
know how fnr they are going in mincing the number of children per 
classroom, but it has been reduced from around 36 down to — I tlnnk 
the averago over in Arlington County at the present time is 24. 

Now, of course, there is no wav of knowing what the class size is in 
those classrooms over there. You cannot take the total number of 
teachers which are shown in the budget and divido that into the total 
enrollment. Because they havo dozens of teachers that arc not teach- 
ing. So, therefore, by reducing the class sizo and closing up some 
of their schools, they are always able to create these crises which were 
spoken of this morning. 

So that is nil I have, gentleman. And I appreciate the opportunity 
of coining over here. I have enjoyed it. 

Mr. RfirrcALr. Mr. Miller, is the Constitution Party of Virginia 
a political party? 

Mr. Mili.rr. Partially. It is partially political; and educational. 

Mr. Mrtoai.r. So is tne Democratic Party, Mr. Miller. It is educa- 
tional. And the Republican Party. We spend a lot of money to edu- 
cate our members. 

Mr. Miu.rr. Well, I know. But in a particular way. 

What we are doing is trying to awakon the people to these condi- 
tions, and all types of conditions, such as budgets, taxes, things which 
are going on in the schools, such as this Dolly Madison School, to get 
the people alert, and also to get into politics. 

Mr. Mctcalf. Well now, Mr, Miller, what is your official position 
in the Constitution Party! 

Mr. Mim.br. I am vice chairman for the State of Virginia, 

Mr. Metcai.f. For tho State of Virginia. Is it a party larger than 
the State of Virginia? 

Mr. Mim.rr. Oh, yes. Yes, I believe that they are organized now 
in about 18 States. 

Mr. Metcalf. And was the Constitution Party on the ballot in 
those 19 Str l “s ill the last general election! 
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Mr. Miu.hr. I believe they were on in about 5 or 0 States. 

Mr. Metcalf. And you have cxpnnded since then. How many 
members I 

Mr. Mii.i.kh. I could not tell you thnt. Honestly, I couldn’t. 

We have just recently, since election— wlmt we are: The Constitu- 
tion Party is tho outgrowth and continuation of the States Rights 
Parties which Andrews and Riddell ran on. 

Mr. Metcalf. 1 see. This is tho party that Mr. T. Coleman An- 
drews was a candidate for President on? 

Mr. Mim.kh. That is correct. 

I was tho tenth district elector on the Andrews ticket. 

Mr. Metcalf. Then you are not only speaking for the Constitu- 
tion Party of Virginia here today but you are spending for the Consti- 
tution Party in all 18 States? 

Mr. Mim'kii. No, sir, 1 would not say that, 

Mr. Metcalf.- You are just representing Virginia? 

Mr. Miu.kr. That is right. 

Mr... Metcalf. Well, how many members do you have in Virginia! 

Mr. MiU.kr. Well, I would say that we have not sturted taking in 
membership dues yet. We have’ only been in tho process of organiz- 
ing in the past .10 days. 

However, there were 43,000 ] ample that voted the States Rights ticket 
in Virginia. 

Mr. Metcalf. And yon would claim all those ns members of the 
Const it ut ion Pa rty I 

Mr. Mu.i.kk. I would say they are all States Rights, ns soon as we 
can get to them. Of course, I am here today more, or as much, as 
a citizen from Arlington County, living over there, and I would say 
they are one of the counties that get tho most amount of Federal funds 
for a given area; also that I have been in this fight for education for 
the past fi or fi years. 

I have dono my best to try to wake the people up to the things which 
are goingxm in the schools and in politics, and tanking them aware, 
trying to get them to study the budgets, in which I have been very 
successful this year. Up until this year, only the chamber of com- 
merce was interested in the budget from the conservative standpoint. 

Mr. Metcalf. You do not have a taxpayers’ association over there? 

Mr. Miller. We do have now. As a matter of fact, I think we will 
have 6 or 6 or 7 different committees going in there and opposing this 
increase in tho budget this year. 

Mr. Metcalf. You are helping to restore our confidence in the local 
level of school administration. 

Mr. Miller. Well, I do not know whether it is to restore confidence 
or not. I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr, Metcalf. Your testimony heretofore had caused me to have 
some doubts about this local level, and I am glad that tho people of 
your area are taking the same interest that the people of my area 
take in their local school administration. 

Mr. Miller. How do you mean? 

Mr. Metcalf. That they are looking at the budget and they are 
looking at the conduct of the school boards and they’ are concerned 
about wlmt is taught in tho schools and they are concerned about the 
teaching. 
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Mi. Mim.fii. 'Mint is right. An iilort public, only, will preserve 
t lii^ Nation. 

Mr. KiiM.iNom; vhi:n. Mr. Miller, I do not suppose wo should pro- 
long this discussion too long. 

You mentioned several times thnt the Staten cun take core of their 
own problems, nud **who knows hotter than the jK'ople of the State 
how to ojieritte their schools f ” 

Do you visunliste, luvniiso of that’, tlmt. there is u Stato iwpousi- 
bilily to help out in these amis that are perlmjw overtaxed, where 
their capacity is strained, such as jierhajis occurs in Arlington 'County? 

Mr. MiuatK. Well, I do not see how, if wo aw already overtaxed, 
for us to contrilmto more money to the Federal Government so that 

they can give part of it back to us 

Mr. Kkk. 1.1 suin' ykkn. I just asked the question ulioiit the Stales. 

I hi you think there is a State responsibility to help out those areas 
that are straining or jierlmps have reached their taxing capacity, their 
ability to build their own schools! 

Mr. Mn.i.r.a. The States nre returning some of the money from the 
gasoline tax. 

Mr. Fhkmnmuiyhkn. Arc you saying there is a responsibility on 
the part of the State to help out whew there are distressed aims! 

Mr. Mii.kkh. Thnt is right. But- that is ns far ns it should go, at 
the State level. 

Mr. Frf.mnoiu'ybf.x. I understand your opposition to any role of 
the Federal Government. But if there were no interruption of the 
local responsibility for schools, poor as it. may lie in Arlington County, 
and if there were an encouragement of developing a local awareness 
^ on the part of the local citizens ns to what the Federal Government 

•— might do, would you bo in favor t 

Mr. Mii.i.kh. No, sir. Because I think we can bo informed. And we 
can do more in the way of informing tho people of conditions on tho 
local level than wo can by paying our money in and lotting the 
Federal Government attempt to tell us what is wrong with our schools. 

Mr. FRM.ivomjTfiF.N. But I think there is your basic misunder- 
standing of what, wo are trying to do. 

Wo are not trying to toll you what is wrong with your schools. - 
Perhajvs you suggested somebody ought to bo determining w'usthor 
yon are having too small an average classroom, but it certainly Is not. 
the thought ot the Federal Government that they are going to got in 
and tell you how to run your schools or how much you should pay 
your teachers or what the curriculum should bo. And I do not under- 
stand why you keep harping back on that aspect of it. 

In what part of any of those bills do you seo anything that would 
mult in that kind of Federal intorforencet 
Mr. Miujui. Because I do not seo anything in the bills which pre- 
vents that. 

Afr. Frkunoiuttsem. Well, there nro specific provisions, I think 
section 104, that prevents any interference with personnel of curricu- 
lum. Would that satisfy you ; that there ia such a prohibition against 
the Federal Government t 
Air. Miu.tr. No, sir. 

Mr. FRKi.ijfomrrsEN*. Why? 
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Mr. Mi i.i.kii. I nm still standing on Staton rights; that it is the 
light and the duty of thu people in that Stale li» taka care of tlmir 
own children. 

Mr. Kiiki.imhii'vm n. No one in arguing about that, lmt if wo could 
holi » you, wo would Ik< encouraging trio Imsio point of view of States’ 
right m. 

Mr. Mii.i.r.it. You ciinnot have StatcM* rights and have the Federal 
Government mix into it. 

Mr. I'*nr.i.i Mill o vsi'N. Well, us u practical mutter of course, that is 
an ulwurd statement, lioeause we time and again have an interest on 
tlm part of the Federal Government ns well as Stnto and local govern- 
ments in n lot of problems, and them is not any necessary deterioration 
of the loon I responsibility us to such problem. 

Mr. Mii.i. kh. There could lie. 

Mr. Fiiki.inoiiuvhkn. Of course, there could lie. 

A lot of things could hap]>en. Hut if you set up a scnsihla program 
local mmonsibifity can bo retainod. 

Mr. Mii.i.kh. I feel that the greatest safeguard that we have against 
tlm Federal Government encroaching on tho right* of tho people 
within tho sovereign States is tho 10lh amendment to tho Constitution. 

Mr. FiiKriNOiiuvsKN. Well, wo Jmvo heard lots of discussion nlsmt 
the lOtli amendment. 

Mr. Mii.lkh. I am opjxtsod to the Federal (Iovornment getting into 
anything within the boundaries of each of the 48 States. 

Mr. I'nKUNomivsKN. Hut the line is not easy to delineate. In spite 
of your helpfulness today, it Rtill in not very winy for me to see clearly 
where tho Federal responsibility ends, ho to sjieak. 

Mr. Mn.mi. Of course, I think about 1038 was when they started 
expanding tho Federal Government. We were doing pretty well. I 
think wo nnd 9 Government, or Cabinet officers at that time. 

Mr. Frki.ikqiiuyskk. Wo! 

Mr. Mui.ru. Yes. I was alive then. I was one of the 140 million, 
or whatever it was. There were nine Cabinet officers. I believe, at 
that time. Then, of course, it started expanding. Well, I do not see 
anything that is ever going to stop this expansion of the Federal 
Government^ otlicr than to get the Federal Government out of the 
freo-onterpriso system, to get them out of education, nnd those things 
which belong strictly to the States. 

Mr. Frkmnuiivyhkn. You nro not suggesting that this is any inter* 
ferenoc with the free-enterprise system, are you? These programs? 

Mr. Mii.i.kr. The Federal Government is in the free-enterprise 
system. 

* Mr. Frrmnoiiuyskn. It certainly is interested in it, of course. But 
you are not suggesting that this is an interference or the Federal aid 
programs arc an interference with the free-enterprise system. 

Mr. Mii.ij:r. Not directly, no. It could come to that. 

In other words, I feel tnat we must set up safeguards somewhere 
along tliis line. You just turn the Federal Government loose, to 
where they can tax the States for any amount that they want, and 
they can tax the individual for any amount that they want. Where 
is it going to stop? 

Mr. Frkunohuysbn. The power is there now, I suppose. It is just 
a question of discretion as to how to use it and what use to put the 
money to. 
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Mr. Mii.i.kh. Well, as I understand it, the Federal income tax — they 
can take 92 percent. Well, then why could they not take a hundred 
percent? 

Mr. Fkkmxuiujyskn. But they have to use restraint in the way they 
handle that power. 

Mr. Mtr.i.KK. And who is going to determine who will have that 
restraint? 

Mr. Fhkmnohuyhen. I do not think we are making much progress 
in this. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Millkii. Thank you. 

Mr. Mctcam*. Thank you, Mr. Miller, for coming hero and giving 
us your testimony. ' 

The committc© will bo in recess until Monday at 10 o’clock, at which 
time we will hear Congressmen Hyde and Ashmore, and other wit- 
nesses are to appear before the committee, to be named later. 

(Whereupon, ut 3 : 05 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. ni. r 
Monday, March 4, 1957.) " 
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A letter from Congressman J. Arthur Younger, of the Ninth Dis- 
trict of California, with an attached letter from 0. T. lticlmrdson, of 
Son Mateo, Calif. 

A statement from Idaho Farm Hureau Federation, John H. Webb, 
executive secretary; a letter from Mr. John J. Domnsoy, (Congressman 
at large. New Mexico, with a statement from Huidoso Municipal 
Schools, Ruidoso, N. Alex. 

A communication from Columbia University, New York, and a 
letter from the Wausau Chanil>er of Commerce, Wausau, Wis. 

Mr. Hailky. r rhe Chair would like to say that the first insertion 
from Dr. Fuller of the chief State school officers is for the purpose 
of correcting misleading testimony offered by one of the recent wit- 
nesses on the number of actual classrooms short throughout the 
country. 

At t ills time the Chair would like to read into the record a brief 
one-paragraph statement of the recent meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Atlantic City. This is on school -building con- 
struction, and I quote: 


Even after unprecedented State and local effort during the past 2 years to 
meet school-building needs, a grave shortage of classrooms still exists In almort 
every part of tlio country. Therefore, the association, consistent with policies 
adopted In former resolutions and In Our platform, urges the 85tli Congress 
to euact nn emergency program of achoobbulidlng construction as recommended 
by the White House Conference on Education aud lenders of the two major 
political parties. Federal funds for assistance In seboolbullding construction 
should be distribute! without Federal control through the Office of Education 
to the State departments of public Instruction. 

If there ifc no objection to these several contributions to the record, 
they will be included in the record at this point 
(The documents inferred to are as follows:) 


IIOUBB OP, REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C. t February 25, 

lion. Graham A. Harden, 

CAaframn, i-Atera/foa and Labor Committee, .1' . !/ . * 

House of Representatives , Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Chairman : I am referring to you herewith h letter of February 15, 
1057, which I have received from Superintendent J. Howard Morris, Ruidoso, 
N. Mex., municipal schools. 

It will be greatly appreciated If your committee will dontider the suggestions 
contained lu this letter concerning certain restrictive clatisea In legislation 
relative to Federal aid for school-building construction. ' v 


Sincerely yours, 


John J. Dempsey* M. C. 


Ruidoso Munici#at, Schools, 
Ruidoso, N t Jfex., February 15, 1957 . 

Hou. John J. Dempsey, 

Ucn\ber of Congress, Washington, 1), <7. > ; , i 

Dear Mb, Dempsey: The enclosure with this letter Is copied from ( a recent 
application we made for further Federal aid for building Construction wide* 
Public Law 815, title IV, Under the roles and regulations for the administering 
of Public Law 815, we have been officially advised that We are not eligible since 
we were granted $180,000 in 1054 and our estimated Increase Is not sufficient to 
warrant allocation of additional funds under the aforementioned Public Law 81o. 
We accept this ruling as final and do not care to press for approval of our 
Application. 

The purpose of this letter and the enclosure is to give you t firsthand informa- 
tion of a situation that I belle;e is common to a number of New Mexico school 
districts. Recently, I talked to Mrs. Georgia Lusk, State superintendent of public 
Instruction, and she was enthusiastic about the passage of legislation during this 
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ye»*lou uf Congress whereby Federal aid for school count ruction would provide 
u certain amount to be allocated to each State for distribution from a State level, 
on a need basin, with the district contributing to the legal extent of ltd ability. 
It Is the hope of the board of education and myself that, if such legislation la 
considered, careful consideration be given to the end that such legislation will 
not contain restrictive clauses that would preclude participation of school dis- 
tricts such us ours. Our district is perfectly willing to bond Itself to the legal 
limit to mutch or supplement any Federal funds that may I* made available. 

Should you desire a complete copy of our application for Federal funds under 
Public Law 815, title IV, please advise, and 1 will forward n complete copy. As 
before stated, we do not desire to question the declaration of our iuellglbllity by 
tho United States Office of Education. It Is my thought thut the application 
itself does contain full and complete Information about our local situation, which 
wo believe Is common to a lot of districts In New Mexico. Simply stated, it is 
this, 41 We have too much tnx-exbini>t area which creates a substantial aud con- 
tinuing impairment of the districts ability to finance need ed school const ruction. 1 ’ 

Mr. l>emp$t»y, we shall appreciate any assistance you can give us, and your 
comment will bo most welcome. Wo want you to know we appreciate your good 
work and tho interest that you have In this State's welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. Howard Morris. 


Exhibit A 

HuUloso Municipal School District acquired such status in early 1947. It was 
formed through consolidation of two small county school districts. Both of these 
schools were elementary schools, and hlgtf-school students were transported to 
Capltan* Union High School, a distance of 50 miles, prior to the establishment 
of Ruidoso Municipal School District. 

When the Ruidoso Municipal School District was established, a high-school 
building was constructed from money raised by maximum bond Issue that the 
district could legally authorize 4 at that time. This facility, Inadequate from the 
beginning, has served os a high school since 104f. 

Tho Indian people of the Carrizo settlement within the Mescnlero-Apache 
Indian Reservation and adjacent to Itutdoso Municipal School District asked in 
1048 to bo permitted to send their children to the Ruidoso schools. Their reason 
for such a request was the earnest desire of the Indian people to have their chil- 
dren educated in the public schools. Even though the acceptance of the students 
from this Indian settlement caused crowded conditions, the administration of 
Ruidoso schools recognized the actual need for acceptance of these Indian 
students. 

In 1951 the Ruidoso School District again raised its bonded debt to the legal 
limit to provide facilities to house the districts own students and the Indian 
students from the Carrizo settlement. This increase in bonded debt was in 
the amount of $104,000. 

The year 1953 brought a request from the Indian settlement of White Tall 
for tho admission of their children. This year and the following year brought 
about two factors which directly affected the Ruidoso School District. Firijt 
was an application for, and approval of, Federal funds in the amount of $186,000 
to provide immediate minimum' classroom facilities. Second was the consolida- 
tion of the Carrizo and White Tall districts with Ruidoso Municipal School Dis- 
trict, thus making the Ruidoso School District responsible for providing edu- 
cational facilities^ for all time to come for Ihesd Indian students residing on 
tax-exempt Indian land. The scholastic population of these 2 nlMndlandlstrlcf* 
at that time was 130. Today It Is 158, and still increasing. There is an odd 
contrast between the children residing in the Carrizo' and White Tail com- 
munities and the number enrolled In our school system. We have eorolted 
92 of the 158. Many of these children are away from home in boarding schools 
for social reasons. Mescalero tribal business committee is making noticeable 
progress in the encouragement of stabilization of the parents or guardians of 
thebe children. Tribal enterprises are being developed to further the stabilisa- 
tion program of these Apache people. Specific reference Is made to the $250,000 
Mescalero Summit Enterprises, which Is in this area. There is every Indica- 
tion that we will In the very near future have all children of school age whose 
parents or guardians reside iix this school district In attendance In this school 
system. There is also every indication that development of the above-referred- 
to tribal enterprises will bring more and more Indian families into this attend- 
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Anon area. This, with tbe normal averaxo Increase, will create a substantial In- 
crease by the 1037-68 school year. The statements Immediately preceding should 
Im) carefully weighed In considering tables 4A, 4R, nnd 5A. A complete census of 
Indian students In this district as of this date Is submitted nnd appended here- 
to (exhibit B.) 1 

This school system has been denied ofllHatlon with the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Colleges because of our deficiencies In high 
school of the facilities herein applied for. This fact, ns pointed out In this 
application, is vcrltied by letter from Mrs. Georgia h. husk, State superintendent 
of public Instruction for New Mexico. A true copy of the original of her state- 
ment Is attached to and made a part of this application (exhibit O). 1 

It Is well to point out that approximately 78 percent of the original Ruldoso 
Municipal School District formed In 1047 was comprised of Federal and State 
lands which are tax exempt for bonding purposes. With tho consolidation of 
the two Mosealero Indian reservations school districts of CarrUo and White 
Tall in 1063, the percentage nt the present time of the total area of Ruldoso 
Municipal School District Is approximately 00 percent tax exempt Special 
attention Is invited to tho attached plat of Ruldoso School District which more 
graphically describes this situation (exhibit O). 1 

It Is therefore submitted that the Inclusion of Federal property nnd tho Im- 
munity of same from taxation by reason of the annexation of Indian reservation 
lands hns created a substantial and continuing Impairment of tho ability of 
Ruldoso Municipal School District to finance needed sehooi facilities for the 
students for which tho district is responsible. 


* Cout U D1 A U N IVllRSlT Y, 

i A*eio For/;, February 25, 1951, 

» Memorandum for the House Subcommittee on Education. 

\ IIousk or Representatives, 

| Wathlnoton, t). C,: 

The enclosed pages nro part of a chapter from a book on taxation which I have 

* ready for publication. 

* I might add that it represents tbe point of view of a professor emeritus of 

* Columbia who has been Interested for many years Id problems of education and 

I has recently been putting some time into a study of public education In Now 

Hampshire. 

H. R. Stef.ves, Profcttor Kmcritu t . * 
4l An>a M to Education . 

The latest public interest that tho Federal Government has insisted upon 
adopting as Its orphan child is public-school education. The educational appro- 
priation called for in Ube 1057-68 budget is almost half a billion, nearly rtopble 
tho appropriation for tho preceding year. But a separate prograin for now 
school construction was proposed In a presidential message on January 28,,JL057- 
This program called for Federal appropriation of $325 million (part of a <?on- 
tlnutng appropriation to run 4 years) for school building, to bo matched by a 
nearly equal amount from the States. Tho States, however, are called upon to 
contribute varying proportional amounts, ranging from twice tho Federal con- 
tribution In wealthy and highly urbanised States like Now York, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, and Connecticut, to about half the amount of the Federal contribution in 
the South, The aggregate amount called for over tho 4-year period la there- 
fore $1,300 million. To this Is added $750 million for the Federal purchase of 
school bonds of districts which caunot float them on their own credit ; $20 million, 
apparently, for the mere programing of school construction by tho States; and 
an unnamed amount as advances to school districts for financing building on 
a loan-purchase plan, ,The entire program calls for over $2 billion In specific 
appropriations, plus whatever the Federal Government chooses to make |u nd- 
■ vances. , ,, ' . > 

The merits of th* building program I prefer to pass over boro ana now, 
no$ because the program falls to interest a man who has spent two-tldyds.of 
his life teaching, but because I hope to treat It more at length at another time 

— — — « * * . . > • • * ri \ 

• 1 * Not printed, m ' * u ‘t • i < * • * . . . t * j t . * 
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juid place. Suffice It to say that In (his proposal for aid tho Federal Govern- 
ment baa moved Into an area In which governor*, commissions, and even a 
vocal minority of an ad hoe committee of the so-eallcd White House Conference 
on Education, 1 my there la no need whutever for Federal Intervention. As to 
iho present need of classroom accommodation, there la little dispute, but there 
la much debate ns to whether that need haa not been exaggerated. There la also 
much opposition to Federal domination of the situation, for It la widely re- 
garded hh a foot In the door for Federal domination of educational policy 
generally, under the direction of tho “masterminds" In public education, the 
group who speak of themselves as "educationists." 

The Federal Government is not unaware of that opposition, or of the fears 
on behalf of public education that underlie It. It has hastened to deny — as 
have all the advocate* of Federal aid— that aid Is meant to Imply, or will Imply, 
Federal control of educational policies in the States. Hut those denials of 
ulterior purpose have seemed to many who stand outside the educationist 
pressure groups to Illustrate Hamlet’s wise remark: "Meihlnks tho lady doth 
protest too much/’ And against them all wo have to act tho Supreme Court’s 
dictum that "i>owor to appropriate Is power to control." That dictum carries 
with It ominous Inferences with respect to whatever further Interest the National 
Government may develop In education at the school level. 

We have had, and only within the past year, an Interesting test of whether 
Federal aid to education can bo accepted os wholly nonpollttcol and free from 
strings. I*ast year’s program for aid to schools was hamstrung by politicians 
who on one pretext or another of "rcsj>ect for tho law," or "Justice to minorities," 
tied the entire program to the Issue of segregation, which Insured defeat of tho 
proposal. In the present Instance the President takes pains to assure us that 
"Federal aid must not Infringe upon the American precept that responsibility 
for control of education rests with tho Htates and communities” This wo can 
accept as a sound political approach. Whether it will count for much as a guide 
to legislation and to administrative procedures Is another question altogether. 
And when wo examine the compliances that have been exacted from the States 
Nyhpn tUey have In the past accepted Federal aid, there Is quite sufficient Justi- 
fication for the fear that Federal educational aids, like othor aids, are more 
than likely to be what former Governor Driscoll of New Jersey called "the 
bl ggest con go me I n pollt ics." 

At any rate, we see the Federal Government opening the gate, for better 
or worse, upon a domain which the States hitherto have Jealously guarded as 
their own, and using for "aid" to States revenue taken from those States to 
be expended under the coudlliong which tho Federal Government chooses to 
impose. In tho present Juncture those conditions are (1) that the Federal aids 
shall be extended to tbe States In proportion to their financial needs, (2) 
that the Federal funds shall be matched by State funds, (3) that while In the 
first year matching funds may be furnished by either States or local com- 
munities, In the second year and thereafter they must be furnished by the 
States, (4) that the State governments shall decide upon the "neediest cases" 
within the States and (6) that the funds shall be used only for new school 
•construction. 

These conditions do not appear, on the surface, to be onerous. And If 
TJederal “aid" to the public schools were to cease at the end of the 4 years 
which the President sets as the period of his ?2 billion program, wo should 
.at any rate have moved quickly with a building program which the States 
themselves, no doubt, would have studied and developed over a longer period. 

Hut as Governor Stanley of Virginia has pointed out, the States would build-- 
there Is no doubt almut It— with far greater oconomy. For one thing is certain 
with respect to Federal aid— that the smell of easy money from Washington 
will be an open Invitation to local extravagance. There Is nothing like money 
for free, or even easily borrowed money, to enlarge our Ideas of what wo need. 
Even on the principle of matched funds, Federal aid will provide the signal 
for lAvtsh planning and careless spending. Let us take, for good measure, the 
/evidence upon this point of one of the most disinterested public servants that 
the last generation haa produced, James F. Byrnes, Senator, Secretary of State, 
Justice of the Hnlted States Supremo Court, Governor of South Carolina, and 
a notable in many other public offices: "Whenever a State or county receives 
.a grant \ybich officials can spend without the responsibility of collecting the money 
,by taxes, you aye certain, to have extravagance." , 

■ ■ I ■ ' -- — i- " t . ■ . 

J.One of^he mo*t cunningly "aimed!* of all tbe present administration's promotions. 
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Yet If this move 1 a just a politic step to taking over the entire educational 
machinery of the Nation, then wo Khali tv In quite a different situation, and 
one for which, In the view of some practical politician* in the near future, there 
will be ample precedent In the States' a<vopt*u<* of Federal educational aid 
in 1957. There can he little doubt that ok the Federal Government extend* 
Ha Influence In educational surveying, planning, and advisory function*, it will 
approach nearer and nearer to that happy day (In the educationist's view) 
when nothing can be taught In your little town that has not received tho stamp- 
of approval of the OHIoo of Kdnrntlou at Washington. 

Thi* story of Federal dollar* for everybody, and almost everything, is a 
long, long story, and I have touched only the highest Binds, or rather, the 
sore*t spot*. The astronomical collecting and spending of the Federal Govern* 
luent la of course the core of our tax trouble*. We have seen something or the 
waste In It, the usurpation of State functions which could 1 h> managed better 
at home, Ihe ear always attentive to the cull of the pressure group, and around 
ft. In it, and all through It, always the workings of the political ndud, not the 
economic mind. 

Rut the rest of the story we must skip. 


c: 

-I 


Wausau Cram he* ok Cowmebck, 
U’<ju*<iu, W7#l, February 2 7, 192 7. 

He 11. H. 3M 

Hon. (Ykvwand M. Bailey, 


Chairman, Subcommittee, Education, and Labor, 

House of Representatives, Washitigton, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Bailey : The national affairs committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce spent n good period of last year studying various bills submitted 
on Federal aid to education and came to the unanimous conclusion that there 
Was no need for any of the bills presented at the Ifcst session. 

We have again carefully considered the above* mentioned bill and feel that 
the same should be defeated. 

It Is our feeling that the States ate In a position to handle this matter better; 
further, that the Federal Government should be kept out of the held of education, 
not only because of the coat Involved but for the further reasons hereinafter 
set forth. While it la true that the present bill would not add substantially 
to the national debt, still we regard this merely as nn opening wedge. 

It is further our thought that with the Federal Government entering the held 
of education, It Is conceivable that In the foreseeable fnture one could expect 
Federal control or suggestions as to curriculum, courses, etc. This, I believe,, 
we all agree would be extremely unwise. 

1 trust that you wdll call this to the attention of your committee and that 
you and your group can concur In our feellug*. 

Very truly yours, 

HrJmwrr TerwilUGRk, 
Chairman, Xattonal Affairs Committee. 


Counc il of Chirk State School Owmaw, 

Washington, />. 6\. February 2d, HI 57. 

Hon. Cleveland M. Dailey, 

Chairman , tf ubcoffirnff/ee on School Construction , Committee on Rducation 
and Labor , House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dkar Representative Dailey: This Is to correct a few of the most glaring 
Inaccuracies In the testimony presented to your subcommittee on February 21, 
1967, by Mr. William M. Adams, chairman of the municipal securities committee 
of tho Investment Hankers Association of America. 

Ills testimony was based almost entirely on repeated assertions that 09,200 
classrooms were “scheduled for completion a* of October 1, 1936, ,r and that these 
became available on that date as a deduction from the need for 169,000 class- 
rooms In the fall of 1936. 

The fact Is that the figure of 69,1200 is an estimate made by the 8tate depart- 
ments of education for the 1056-67 school year, which corers a 12-month period 
Including all school months In the fall of 1956 and the spring of 1957. I*ast 
school year the comparable estimate was 67,000 and 02,600 classrooms were 
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lu limlly const ructed. No out* knows yet how many will he count ru<-N*d by July 1, 
1057. Some are being delayed by "tight money," mid other financial difficulties. 

HhyIuk counted all school construction planned for the entire 105*1-57 school 
year ns having t>cen completed by (X*to!>er 1, 105*1, Mr. Adams then proceeded to u 
second computation of the amount of school construction for the remaining 0 
months of tho 1115(1-57 year liy projecting for a full year the school bond* Issued 
In the 4 months after October 1 # 11*50. 

Of course, Mr. Adams has counted 0 months of school construction twho— 
once by the estimates of State departments of education and again by his bond 
projections. And loth estimates are on the* optimistic side. 

It would indeed be wonderful If school construction could thus be doubled 
through statistical manipulation on the basis of false nssumidlons. That this 
is what happened In Mr. Adam’s testimony can be verified by the United States 
Office of Education. I can testify to It as the representative of the State school 
officers who supplied the statistics to the Office of Education. 

Mr. Adams does not cease his distortions of the facts, however, with this 
statistical duplication. For example, last year there were 62,600 classroom* 
constructed fit a capital cost In excess of £2,000 million. Mr. Adams, on page ft 
of his testimony, says, "• • * the school financing for the past *1 months projected 
for a full year would mean an oxi>endltiire of approximately $2,000 million to 
provide about 90,000 classrooms In addition to the 69.200 scheduled for com- 
pletion as of October 1, 1050." 

Thus he has reduced the capital cost per classroom from an actual $41,600 
last year to an estimated $60,000 this year In the face of higher costs for mate- 
rials nml labor. This illustrates how effective he can be In building schools on 
pa|K*r. His testimony Is loaded with these and other travesties on the truth. 

Of course these misrepresentations are probably not entirely the fault of Mr. 
Adams. The United States Chamber of Commerce has made some of the same 
misstatements In much of Its recent literature aud in Its current regional con- 
ferences to defeat the construction bill, and Mr. Adams no doubt picked up many 
of his mistakes of fact from this source. He could have learned the truth by 
inquiring of tho Office of Education or of our office, but he chose to repeat selected 
fallacies from Among many spread by the chamber of commerce. 

Near the end of his testimony, however, Mr. Adams suddenly relaxed his argu- 
ment against grantsdn-nhl and proceeded to do what he really caine to do; pro- 
tect bis bond-buying associates from the Federal competition he fears from 
Federal school bond purchases. To quote from his testimony : 

"If there is au immediate need for financial aid to education for the construc- 
tion of elementary and secondary schools : 

"(a) A program of Federal grants to needy States and educational agen- 
cies, with an Incentive requirement for matching funds, without any alter- 
native tyj>e of Federal finauctal assistance through loans, would provide 
assistance most simply and effectively. 

“(h) A Federal loan program should not be Included because it would 
simply substitute Federal loans for loans from private sources." 

I am certain you and your colleagues will prevent the membership of the House 
from being grossly misled by the testimony of Mr. Adams. 

Sincerely yours, 

Kdoab Fuller, Executive Secretary. 


Nokthbidgk, Calif., February 26, 1957. 


Uepresentative Bailey, 

Home of Representatives, 

Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. Bailey: I read with considerable interest and also with dismay 
the report written by Mr. Don Shannon, Los Angeles Times correspondent, who 
was present during an interview you had with two members of the local school 
board, Mrs. Edith Stafford and Mrs. Buth Cole. 

We of the West San Fernando Valley, particularly, who have at present 12372 
pupils on one-half day sessions, a fact substantiated by a clipping from one of our 
local newspapers. The Valley News and Green Sheet dated February 24, 1057 
and which is enclosed. Here you find tbe real answers to yotir question to Mrs. 
Stafford when you asked her as to whether the problem of short sessions was 
being licked. Mr. Shannon reportss that she made the following reply which 
our local Los Angeles Times paper carried on February 20, 1057, “Yes, despite 
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the tremendous Increase In enrollment the problem was licked to the extent that 
now 2.0 percent fewer children than In 1052 were on half-day actions; Id 
other word* about 3 out of 100 who were on half-day session* lit elementary 
level are not at tho present time and that 2 percent fewer children on secondary 
level who In 1052 were on half-days ore not nt the present time. In other word*, 
2 out of 100. This somewhat less than heartening percentage appalls parent* 
of tho West Valley areii. Wc want something done about it. 

At a time when the country is pleading for more engineers, sole ntlids, And other 
leaders our local school l>oard Is shortchanging such a large portion of the Lo« 
Angeles County schoolchildren who are, unfortunately, under tlielr Jurisdiction. 
I read In the Is>s Angeles Times dnted February 25, 1957 an article In which 
the president of Stanford University stated requirements for admission would of 
necessity he going up. How can nuy of tho parents hero bavo any faith at all 
that our children are being prepared for college entrance on such disgraceful 
halfday sessions! 

In our own West Valley area ono Junior high school (John Sutler) which was 
built to accommodate 2.200 children on a full time basis Is now on half-day 
session* with 8,250 children presently In attendance, It Is required to serve the 
needs of nil of Canoga Park, Woodland Hills, Chatsworth, and lmrtlons of North- 
ridge and Granada llllls; an area of 8$ square miles. To further emphasise 
these drastically crowded conditions 1 am reliably Informed thnt Canoga Park 
alone has students to dll one Junior high with a capacity of 1,500. Thero Is every 
expectation that this enrollment at Sutter will reach 4,000 students by the end 
of 1957; all of these Junior high students will, of course, bo on hnlf-days. 

Another misconception seems to 1 k> abroad that the construction Industry Isn’t 
able to keep up with our badly needed schools but this Is emphatically denied by 
each president of the Btatc, county, and city contractors associations. 

A reply from you or your committee’s views as to what help you can glvo or 
what ought lH‘«t to l>e done to correct as speedily as possible tho shameful half- 
days our children are being subjected to would be welcomed. Thank you. 


Very truly yours, 


Mas. II. E. Kick, 


l Article from the Valley New* and Green Sheet, Y»n Nuyi, Calif., February 24, 1257 J 
12,372 Vatxky Pittils on Halt-Dat Sessions 

An unexpected surge In enrollment in Boa Angelos city school* has caught 
educators without enough teachers. 

Hupt. Kills A. Jarvis said 2,147 more students registered this month than 
predicted by principals, personnel, and budget division authorities. 

He said the record enrollment totals 555,971. 

The total Includes 39,125 students on half-day or short sessions, 12372 of them 
In the 8an Fernando Valley. 

Jarvis explained 03 teachers are needed In the elementary schools for regular 
classes and 8 teachers for special training rooms for slow learners. 

Another 29 Instructors should be available for further Increases, ho raid. There 
nre 143 new teachers already on the Job this semester. 

Knrollment In the elementary division was estimated at 270,044, according to 
William Ilrown, chief of the system’* personnel division, hut 278,701 pupils 
showed up for classes. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS* ASSOCIATION, 

Irtmoyne, Pa. t February 25, 15$ 7. 

Congressman Clkvela.nd M. Bailey, 

Chairman of Subcommittee on KAucaiion, * . 

Howe Office Building , Washbiptois /).<?. 

DfU* Congressman Bailey : 1 am writing on behalf of 5,757 member families 
of our organization regarding the question of Federal aid for school construction'. 
I .would request that these recommendations be placed In the record. 

In 1956 the members of this organisation passed tho following policy: 4 

’'Adequate education of all American vonth Is esSehtlat to the preservatloti Of 
the Republic arid t6 the welfare pf the Ngtloh tri peaph and war. The count 
^nost Important resource Ms In Its Oitlfcins tnore than In Its soil Or climate Or 
extent of territory, Behoof enrollment Is rising at tm unprecedented fate, and 
every AmeHcan child has the right to ah adequate educational Opportunity. That 
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opportunity can bo provided by local commuiillloa mu) Staten inoro ratUfn ilorlly 
nnd equitably than by the Federal Government. 

We believe that progress In education Is most meaningful if it has the financial 
endorsement of tlio community. We believe that the poop Jo are capable of Judg- 
ing vital public Issues, and no public I a* ue Is closer to tho people than the schools. 
Wo believe that tho |toople of n community can beat nchtevo a public-school system 
ml equate to their nrnli, If they partlcipato In detenu Ini ng the educational needs, 
and then also have the responsibility of raising the necessary funds to pay for 
it. We, therefore, declare ourselves opposed lo Federal aid to local schools. 
Wo do not believe It ia necessary either for current operating expenses or for 
capital expenditures for new school facilities. We believe that local communities 
and Btntea are capable to supply both In accordance with tho will of their 
cltUena." 

The Pennsylvania Fanners’ Association does not feel that the shortage of 
classrooms In nearly us critical as those who advocate Federal aid to education. 
Figures published by the United Htate* Office of Education show that more 
facilities have been built than needed by the number of children added to school 
roll* each year. 

For example: 

During tho period of 1954*53 there were 1,100,000 children added to the 
schools rolls. Based on tho standard of 30 pupils i»er room this would re- 
quire 30,000 additional classrooms. Actually during this period there were 
00,000 classrooms constructed. 

In 1005-00 there were 1,040,000 new lyuplla added to the school roll*; 
based on tho same assumption, 30 pupils per classroom, this would require 
approximately 35,000 new classrooms. 

During this period It Is estimated that 04,000 new clu.wooms were built. 
Assuming n large number of classrooms became obsolete this still leaves a 
high percentage for replacement. 

There Is no justification for writing a program that would penalize those Btatea 
who have and are doing a good Job In school construction to help those States 
who have not maintained adequate school facilities. 

Upd^r the Kelly bill, Pensyivaula woqld receive $37,648,000 but would pej 
out under the estimated taxpaywent, $42,044,000, In other words we would con* 
struct for some other State approximately 147 classrooms. 

Under tho administration bill, Pennsylvania would rocelvo $18,803,000 and 
would pay ont $22,409,000 and construct 123 classrooms for some other State. 

Regardless of which bill you adopt, Pennsylvania would construct schoolrooms 
for some other State, 

Financially the farm folks wonld be far better off to keep all of our tax money 
In Pennsylvania and construct our own school buildings as we have done In the 
past, 

More important than all these Is tbd fact that when any Federal aid Is given 
local district# must give up some of their authority In planning their own pro- 
gram. VA11 of our local districts unanimously stated that they did not want the 
Federal Government as a member of their local school board. 

We sincerely request you and your subcommittee to do everything within 
your power to prevent any expansion of Federal aid for education. 

Very sincerely yours, 

O. A. Rioos, President. 


House of Representatives, 
R'tuAfnphw, D. C February 25, J9S7. 

Hon, Cleveland M, Raiucy, 

CAoIrmas, Subcommittee on Federal Aid to KducaMort, 

Education and Labor Committee , ftouto Ojfloe Buildiny. 

Dear Colleague: I ask that the attached letter from Mr. C. T, Richardson be 
read Into your record of hearings on the Federal aid to education. 

Cordially yours, , \ ^ 

J. Arthur Younger, . 

' Member of Congress, Niptk District California. 

8ah Mateo, Calif,, February 10, 1957. , 


Di u CoitoBassiiAg VouKOE&t Having been a teacher for 12 years, I am 
Vinderstandabty interested in what happens to schools. Tho Federal aid to 
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school* MU will MKin be coming up for consideration. Tho following fruit* 
should Ih> reincmtorcd : 

1. Tho Kdurntlou Committee of tho President'* tV»mmlm*lon on Governmental 
Relation*, reported: "• • • Federal aid la not necessary, either for current 
operating expense* for public school* or for <* 1*1101 expenditures for now school 
facilities." 

2. From 1000 to ll>55 public school enrollment doubled, but Mmol operating 
coal* multiplied 43 time*. 

Slate und local government* have Increased school fumls faster tbnu enroll- 
went, faster than price*, faster than other public services. 

3. in 1000 school fund* ecpi«le<! 1*4 i*>rccnt of the national Income, in 11X55 
they equaled 4 percent 

A recent world survey find* that the United Stab's has the highest t>or capita 
expenditure on education. 

4. The number of teachers has risen faster than the number of pupils. 

In 1000 there were 87 pupil* per teacher; in 1055, 27 pupils per teacher. 

Most of the support for Federal aid, comes from tho jwwerful and dangerous 

NBA lobby, which Is teaming with strange left wing collectivists, bent on making 
the United States over Into a Socialist utopia. 

I’rivate schools with far less funds, seem to be doing a much better Job of 
education thnn onr public nehools. The real question seems to be, do wo want 
true education or rather, Indoctrination? If tho schools receive Federal aid 

v the NBA working from a national level will icrtnlnly dictate the policies. This 

will be a substantia! step toward the substitution of socialism for the tradl- 

» tlonal American way of life. 

S For your reference I ain enclosing a small booklet, What Has Happened to our 

* School*. I hope yon will have time to read it, 

* Because of the fact* presented, snprn, I respectfully request that you will use 

* your lullucuce to defeat the Federal aid to school* bill. 

5 Yours very truly, 

} <\ T. ItlOIIAKOSON. 
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Htavhvikn r ox Ks.or.Mi. Aid voh School Co.nstbuutio.x by Idaho Fahm 
IU'RKA ll FtDBtATlOX, POCATEU.O, IdAFIO 

In nunebei ship-developed policies for 1050, tho Idaho Farm Bureau Federation 
declared, “Federal ahl to education la contrary to Farm Bureau principle*. It 
create* more big Government, lead* to Federal control, and create* higher total 
education costa. Furthermore, tho State* are far better able to finance school* 
than Is the Federal Government. 1 * 

Though it l* recognized that there will always be problems In financing 
school const ruction In a growing population, these problem* In by far the ma- 
jority of instance* are being met remarkably well. Information secured and 
documented by the United State* Chamber of Commerce Indicate* that there w ere 
1,100,000 children added to the school rolls during the period 1054-55. Based 
on the standard of 80 pupils per room, this would require 30,000 Additional 
classrooms. 

Actually there were CO, 000 classroom* built during this )>erloO. In 1U5-V50 
there w*ore 1,040,000 new pupils added to the school roll*. Assuming 30 pupil* 
per room, this would require approximately 35,000 new’ classroom*. However 
during this period It Is estimated that 04,000 new classrooms were built. This 
lea re* a high percentage for replacement of those assumed to have become 
obsolete. 

This Indicative position ou Federal aid and intervention In education was re- 
iterated In the policy resolution* adopted at the annual IFBF convention In 
Boise, Idaho, November 28, 1050. The policy calling for limiting Federal aid to 
education read* a* follows: “Additional Federal aid to education should be 
limited to those case* where the Impact upon education, due to Federal projects, 
I* so great that local people are unable to meet the neceasary housing and teach- 
ing expense*.'* 

The majority of farm people are educated through the school of experience to 
the fact that you don't get aomething for nothing, eTen from— or especially 
from — the Federal Government This thinking was proclaimed at Miami Beach, 
Fla., In December 1055, when elected delegate farmers from every State In the 
Union to the American Farm Bureau Federation annual convention declared 
the following policy on financing education : 
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"Mural |Kx>|>le are eapwlally coiiccrntnl about proposal* for Fi*h»nil i^arUci* 
jxitloii In publk'-athool fl mincing. We oppose ox|>atul<Ml Federal ubl to uluea* 
(lun. Adequate Federal aaftlstanct* for wbool dl*t riots esjKirlcnelng aovere 
flnnnolnt bunlonx resulting from Federal project* should bo on a KranMn-uId 


basis. 

“Wo maintain that the control, administration, aud financing of our puma 
school system must renin in blent tiled with the smallest unit of Government 
capable of satisfactory fterforuifiiuv." 

In light of such n strong stand in the country opposing Federal aid to educa- 
tion os l>clng uneconomical, uuwlse, mid Inherently dangerous to the American 
nystem of strong, responsible State and lot^al governments, wo urge that you 
exert your full efforts to prevent the {tassage of measures which would transfer 
responsibility and control of education to the Federal Government. 

Very truly yours, 


Joiiff H. Webb, Executive tfccrc/arp. 


Mr. Haii.ky. Our first witness tliiR morning is our colleague, the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland, Congressman DeWitt llyde. 

You may further identify yourself for the record and proceed with 
your testimony, Mr. Hyde.' 


STATEMENT OP HON. DeWITT S. HYDE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS PROM THE STATE OP MARYLAND 


Mr. Hydk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is DeWitt S. Ilyde. I represent the Sixth District, of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for some time in the 
past. I have expressed grave misgivings about the Fcderal-aid-to-edu- 
•cation program for two reasons, primarily : One, the misgivings about 
the future plans and programs of the leaders in the educational field 
as to i list how far they expect to take the work or extend the'work of 
the schools in the various communities; and, secondly, of coursej the 
one often expressed by many people, that of the extent of Federal 
control over the schools. *, ' 

The extent of tho future plans and programs, it secnis to me, is im- 
portant to consider while we are contemplating how we are going to 
keep Foderal control to a minimum. Now, as to the plans for the fu- 
ture for our schools by those who are leaders in the educational field 
and who, you might say, are 1 the educators to our educators, I haVe 
with me a document entitled, “A Proposed Educational Program for 
Montgomery County, Md.” by Dr. N. L. Kngelhnrdt and associates, 
consultants to the public schools of Montgomery County. I under- 
stand that I)r. Engelharclt is a Columbia man. 

This particular wOrk was done for Dr. Engelhardt and his associ- 
ates by Walter D. Cocking, chairman of the board of educators, Amer- 
ican School Publishing Corp., New York City, N. Y., and it was a 
program which was worked up and submitted to the schools not just 
rOCeritly, but is dated April I, lD46. t t 

I want to make clear that in paraphrasing from the recommenda- 
tions I am not passing on the advisability or inadvisability of it for the 
moment. I simply want to offer it to the committee for the commit- 
tee’s consideration in studying this question of the extent to 1 which 
the Federal Government snould have a hand in the local schorls. 

I am reading from page' 24 of this report under the title “Service 
Program of the School,” and this is the service program that if being 
recommended for the schools in the future by, as I say, leading 
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thinkers in tho field of education who, wo might say, are the educator* 
of our educators, beciiu.se thin report was submitted to tho boartl of 
education and the su|>erinteiideiit of schools in Montgomery County 
back on April I, 1040. 

Mr. IlAir.r.r. May I request, for tho benefit and infonnation of the 
committee, if it is a general report on general school assistance, or 
does it ronOtu} itself to tho question of schools and classroom con- 
struction I 

Mr. Ilynn. It is a roi>ort on. just as it says, a general program for 
tho schools, what they* contemplate in. a proposed educational program, 
and tho extent to which they feel that the school system should cuter 
into the community life, anil, ns 1 say, 1 think it is important for the 
committee from the stnnd|>oint of tho breadth of activity which is con- 
templated for tho schools by tho leaders in tiro educational Hold. 

Mr. ll.rii.KY. You mentioned tho term '‘service” .there, and . that 
would imply a field beyond which tho committee lias authority to 
deal. Wo are dealing only rVith sehoobeonstfuclion legislation. 

Mr. Hydr. I understand that, hut, as I say, 1 think it is imimrtant 
to tho committee in its contemplation of this question of how legisla- 
tion should 1)0 drafted to give aid, hut at tho same timo insure a mini- 
mum of control. ; 

Mr. Haii.ky. I)ocs tho gentleman desire, to have it inserted us a |»rt 
of tho record? - 

Mr. Hydk. I will submit to the committee this particular portion 
of tho re|»ort; namely, tho service program of tho schools, in full. 
Rut, witli tho cliairman’s (lermisskm, I would like just briefly to 
paraphrase some of tho recommended programs for tho school by 
this igroup of consultants. 

(Ths information referred to appears at the close of witness’ testi- 
mony, -see p. 744.) 

Mr. Raii.f.y. You may proceed. 

Mr. IIydb. First, under tho head of “Health and Medical Services,” 
they recommend that— 

In the school of tho future such provisions apply not only to children enrolled 
In the formal school but should be made available to all the people, young and 
old, who live in the community which the school serves. 

That is under “Health and Medical Services.” 

Feeding services — and I am paraphrasing now, or rather, reading 
in part: 

Not only for the children In the formal ec.‘xx>l, bnt for all of the people In 
the community who need It tn connection with actual feeding, there will be 
provisions for canneries, community gardens, food lockers, . refrigeration, serv- 
ices, food-storing services, expert dietary guidance. 

And then skipping over, guidance' And counseling services — — 

Mr. Qwimn. Does the report say, whether or not there are any 
parents in Montgomery County I . , 

Mr. Hydb. It does not enlighten us op that, I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Guidance and counseling services: 

Outdance for both children and adnlts becomes Increasingly necessary in a 
complex society. • • * It will become as customary for att the people of the 
community to expect the schools to provide such services as It Is to expect them 
to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
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Child*cnre services: 

Communities arc going to expect the schools In tin' future to provide a wide 
variety of competent amices related to tbo very young child. 

Planning and research services: That is, I suppose they mean the 
work now being done by planning commissions and other planning 
groups. 

Planning consists of bringing foresight and coinmonscnse to bear upon future 
decisions. Many problems needing decisions ore cotninunlty or groupwide. All 
Involve tbo necessity for factfinding analysis and research. It may bo com- 
petently exj>ccled that tbo school of the future will be asked to take leadership 
In the development of such services. 

Employment services : 

We may expect a very large development In this area of activity. 

Social-welfare service: 

The school will not cease to serve at the conclusion of its formal teaching 
program, nor will the activity bo confined to the school building. Moro>and 
more, the modern school will find a way to be helpful to every family who lives 
In Its area nud will tako Its place In providing assistance where needed In soch 
ways as It Is qualified. 

Consultative services as expert counsel, investigation and evaluation of the 
various phases of community endeavor and life— 

“it” meaning the school- 

win undoubtedly find many ways In which It can be helpful. ♦ ♦ # As experience 
Is gained the community will demand other services. Jieault* which should bed**- 
sired are 'bat the school tuako Itself Indispensable to the community it serves in 
all phases of its life. 

Then it concluded: 

In the future development of school programs it Is entirely probable that 
the service program of the school will receive increasing emphasis until the 
apboot^befopwSiiin. faeti the agency to which all the people of the community, 
turn* in neetTor assistance. Whan this goal is realised, It can be gala that lhe 
school not only aids In the securing of knowledge and understanding, hut also 
provides and uses its facilities to serve the community in all of Its Intricate and 
complex social and economic life. 

Now, I might add that the last page of the report says that this is 
not just a proposal for Montgomery County, and I quote : 

White this program has been outlined with Montgomery County and Its unique 
situation particularly In mind, It is to bo understood that the program as a whole 
Is very similar to that which la needed in every other county and community 
In America. , 

NpWj'iJr. Chairman, I offer that simply by way of Showing to tha 
committee the future plana that the national leaders in the educa* 
tional field have in mind for the schdol system, without at the moment 
phasing judgment on its advisability or inadvisability. But it leads 
u|i to this specific suggestion on the niatter specifically for the com* 
mittee at this time, namely, the drafting of a bill giving needed assist* 
ancewhtWneededtfor School-building instruction in such a way that 
it will insure the minimum possibility of any control by a Federal 
agency. 

I welcome the language in the bill. H. R. 8070, introduced by the 
gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Frelinghtiysen, which I understand 
is identical to H. R. 3980, by Mr. McConnell. I refer to the language 
on page 2 under the section entitled “Assurance Against Federal Inter- 
ference in Schools.” That, I think, is a welcome provision in anjr 
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legislation such as we lire now studying. Hut I would suggest that 
we might oven go a bit further in that assurance in tlio language of 
any hill, and that is. instead of the rather complex Innguugo set forth 
in title I of the bill, whom you have a formula by widen the Com- 
missioner of Education will determine how much each school is going 
to got, and along further you have to submit to the Commissioner of 
Kducation a State plan under section 104 of the bill, and the Com- 
missioner will approve a State plan, ns I understand it, which must 
bo approved before the State is entitled to the money. 

Am I not right in that! 

Mr. Kkllky. May I interrupt the distinguished gentleman for 
one moment I 

Mr. IIydk. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. That provision of control is also contained in It. II. 1, 
on pago 80, the same identical one. 

MrillYDK. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Kelley. Wo wore vory enroful about that in framing these 
various bills. 

Mr. IIydk. I thank the gentleman for calling my attention to that. 
I understood that it was and 1 beg the gentleman’s pardon for not 
including that in my remark also. Hut I am suggesting that we can 
go one step further for that assurance. 

Mr. Kelley. I understand. 

Mr. IIydk. The coimnittoe knows approximately how much each 
State is going to get under that program in both bills. Ab a matter 
of fact, it is made up in a chart here' which I presume has been made 
by the committee staff. So iny suggestion is: Why not simply set 
forth in the bill an authorization for the appropriation to eaoli one 
of these States in the amount set forth in the chart upon the State 
appropriating simitar amounts, mntohing it, and have the funds dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Treasury, Why is it necessary to go 
through the Commissioner of Education* 

Mr. Frf.mnouuysrn. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frklinujuuysrn. It you would like an explanation of it, I can 
certainly givo you an idea as to what I think the purpose of a State 
plan is and why’ it would bo far better than to follow the suggestion 
that you have made. 

I know of your deep interest in tlio field generally and I know how 
interesting your testimony was. when you appeared before this com- 
mittee before. But I do think it is very advisable to include a State 
plan, with a determination of priorities by States rather than just 
to turn it over without any more knowledge as to where it is going) 
because it may not do the job that we are seeking to do with the 
Federal program. 

Ip other words, if we do not aim it at the areas that need it most, 
if we do not provide a reasonable degree of control over tho Federal 
dollar — and I do not mean over tho educational system in using the 
word “control’’-— we may get a relaxation of effort at the local level 
from communities that are perfectly capable of providing their own 
schools. Wo may get a misdirection of the basic funds. So I do not 
think you are going to provide any extra safeguards by eliminating 
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the ^tato plan, although it has been suggested by others besides 
yourself. 

If what you are worried about is control, you are not eliminating 
that as a problem, or as a possibility by eliminating the State plan. 
The State plan is a way in which the State interposes itself between 
the Federal Government and the individual school district But it 
certainly does not provide any additional controls by the Federal Gov- 
ernment except to see that the money is spent well. 

And I think if you just turn over X amount of dollars, there is no 
assurance on vital points. ’ 

Mr. Hyde. I recognize the gentleman’s reasoning and commend the 
attempt made and the effort made in that particular section of 
the bill to see that the money is disbursed on the basis of need. I think 
that is a commendable method and a commendable purpose. And as 
far as its purpose is concerned, I applaud it. But I have thought 
a groat deal about this particular phase of it. 

The amount of money that 1$ going to be disbursed to the various 
States, as I understand it, Under title I, particularly, and I assume 
section 102 of the bill, is calculated on the basis that the most money 
will go where it is most needed, ns I understand it. In 'other words, 
the distribution under the bill itself is being made on the basis of need. 

Is that not right! 

Mr. FnRMNOiiuYSRN. Again It is an open question how the money 
is going to be distributed. It may or may not be distributed on the 
bams of need, so-called. 

The Kelley bill, ns I am sure the gentleman knows, distributee it 
purely on the basis of school-nge population only. The administration 
bill trie9 to aim it at the so-called poorer States where there Is less 
per capita income. 1 - 

Mr. Hydb. That is right. So need is taken into account in the 
formula. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuyaen. It is in the administration proposal. 

If that would be accepted, I think that could be an advantage, and 
I assume you do, too. We should try to aim it at the areas that need 
it most. And presumably that would have to be done on the basis 
of per capita income in a particular State. 

Mr. Hyde. That is right. So we get back to the basic proposition 
that the formula itself Tn title I, sectioh 102, is a formula or an at- 
tempt to distribute the money based on need, with the most money to 




Mr. FftELWOHUYSBN. If we can maintain that in the final bill I 
think it would be an advantage. And It would Include some attempt 
to aim at the areas that need it most, that is correct 
Mr. Hydb. All right, now. What you are sAylng— and as I say, I 
applaud the purpose— when you say that you need section 104 is that 
you do not triiBt the States to distribute the money after they get it 
m a way that is in the best interest of the people in the State, and 
therefore you have a plan to which you want to make the States ton- 
form and which will bo checked by the Commissioner 1 of Education 
and approved or disapproved. 

Mr. Bait j,t. The Chair would like to make a point here that this is 
not a compulsory program. The State of Maryland, if you are wor- 
ried about your administrative problems there, does not have to take 
advantage of It, 
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Mr, Hyde. I understand that. k - 

Mr. Bailey. Then you should not speak of compulsion. 

Mr. Hyde. I am not speaking of compulsion. I nm simnly speak- 
ing hero of methods, of legislative methods of distributing tins money 
in.tlmt.way which is.calculated to have. the. least possibility, of .control. 
y Mr. Bailey. It means that the States submit their own plan. Once 
it is approvod all they will bo expected to do iB carry out the inten- 
tions of that plan of their own adoption to build school buildings. 
All wo want to know is that they use It for that puriwso, for building 
school buildings. 

Mr. Hyde. 1 understand that. 

Mr, Bailey. That is the only Federal control wo aim to exercise. 

' Mr. Frkijnohuyhkn. Again I think it is phrasing that awkwnrdly 
to say that we are not trusting the States if wo include tho State plans. 
It iB not a question of distrusting tho States; it is an attempt to see 
that the Federal money is spent ns wisely ns possible. 

Mr.. Hyde. That is a euphemistic way of saying the snino thing. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuyskn. It may be. But l do not think it is a question 
of distrust if wo have n provision like that. 1'horc may he nn inefll- 
oient use of Federal money if wo do not have it and therefore reduce 
the effectiveness of it and perhaps even slow down what tho commu- 
nity and States are doing or could lie doing. 

Mr. Hyde, . No. I would say, certainly, although I have had much 
disagreement in tho past with our State hoard of education and those 
administering tho school program in my own State, nevertheless I 
would say that I would certainly have faith in the Stato board of 
education to tho extent that it would, in receiving tiieso Federal aid 
moneys for amis which needed aid which are in somo economic dis- 
tress and for that reason are not able to provide tho schools that 
should bo provided in that community, see that those communities got 
these funds. 

Mr. FRELiNamn’SKN. If wo dub not lmvo faith, then of epprso we 
would not be getting anywhere with any kind of a program, wo must 
have faith in them. Wo must boliovo that they are going to do more 
than they have to solve their own problems or the Federal Government 
is not going to be of any real assistance in the Bold at all. 

Mr, Hyde. The necessity for tho States submitting a plan which 
must bo approved by some Federal official seems to me to at least 
smack of some lack of faith and trust that the States will do with this 
money what they fool they should do. You say yourself that it is an 
attempt to see that tho money is used wisely, that it is used for the 
purpose for which Congress intended it to be used. In othor words, 
it is a checkrein on the States in the use of this money that the Federal 
Government is going to appropriate for the schools. 

Mr. Frklinohuyskn. Would you mind telling us again what your 
objection to a State’s plan is? 

Mr. Hyde. I think it just creates more possibility of Federal control, 

Mr. Freunoiuiysen. Federal control of what? We talk' so much 
about Federal control. 

Do you mean what is taught in the schools? 

How much the teachors are making? 

Mr. Hyde. There is no telling how fir it will go. 

Now, I am certainly in no position— and I will acknowledge to the 
chairman, and I understand the chairman has asked this before — to 
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say that all Federal aid in this field is dangerous. We all recognize, 
anybody who has looked at this thing at all, that we have had Federal 
aid in various forms for many, many years. And wo have recently 
hud the impacted area program of which some counties in my State, 
about 11 or 12, 1 believe,. ns. a inattcjv.of fact, are the. beneficiaries. 

The question has boon asked me ns to whether or not that program 
hns resulted in any control of the schools. 

I hesitate to mention this exnmplo because I might bo misunder- 
stood, but just for the purposo of trying to get at this thing 1 will 
give it: In ono county in the State of Maryland, bofore the Supreme 
Court decision on the question of integration, we Imd an incidont. 
Jn tho State of Maryland we had segregation. It was the law. Now, 
I am not for the moment saying the Supremo Court decision was 
right or wrong. Wo will assume it is right* It is the law. But 
nevertheless ns of that time it was not the law and our State assumed 
that their system was right and was legal. Now, one county in the 
State received money under the impacted area program. Looking 
to the future, rocognizing.the.rApid,g(ow.th.that.we have .find in many, 
rtr&ts'of'the State; why,' dt buut 'a' ffcw' more' olassrooms that were 
necessary to take care of the buildings that they were going to put up 
with this money for the white children. Then they went back to the 
Commissioner of Kducation for the balnnce of their entitlement', and 
the Commissioner of Education said, “Well, you have all that you 
need for your schools now. As a matter of fact, you have somo class- 
rooms you are not using.” 

But they wore told by tho board of education of that particular 
county, “This is for white children, and we want this, the rest of our 
entitlement, for our colored children.” 

They said, “Well, we can’t bo bothered nbout that. We just figure 
this thing on the basis of the number of children, regardless of their 
color.” 

. Now, without arguing the right i or iwrong of that, now since the 
Supreme Court decision we will assume 'that the Commissioner of 
Education was right, philosophically, and legally at that time. 
Nevertheless, as of that time, tnat was not the educational program 
and method of administering the education in the State or in that 
community. But in order to get the rest of their money they would 
have had to comply with what the Commissioner of Education thought 
was right, you see. 

Mr. Fueling huysen. I do not think I understand the point of the 
illustration. 

You are suggesting that the Federal Government might not have 
counted colored children in determining the amount which the dis- 
tricts should get? 

Mr. IItde. No. As I have been told it, in order to get the rest of 
their entitlement under that pro mam at that time, they would have 
had first to have integrated the schools. 

Mr. Freltnohuysen. I doubt' Very much whether that conclusion 
could have been drawn on the basis of what you have told us. And 
if there is any such coercion, or call it what you will, on the part of 
the Commissioner of Education, under the impacted school districts 
program. I am sure this committee would welcome such a statement, 
because there again is what we are talking nbout. 
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Mr. Hyde, Of course, that particular issue will not arise today, as 
far as our State is concerned. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. If there is any requirement that communities 
must do something which they are unwilling to do, suoh as. desegre- 
gate their schools, if that has already taken. place under the impacted 
school districts program, I think we ought to know about- it, 

Mr. Hyde. Well, I was asked for an example. 

Mr. Frzunohuysen. I wish you would furnish some details as to 
what the Federal position was with respect to this. .< 

■ Mr. Hyde. I will try to get them. 

Mr. Freunohuysen. And maybe give us the name of the. school 
district which failed to qualify because of its failure to meet some 
Federal requirement. i 

Mr. Hydri I will ‘attempt to get that in more detail for. the gentle- 
man. But I want the committee to understand that at the moment) 
what I am merely suggesting is perhaps a little more rigidity in the 
legislation. I am not suggesting for the moment, or not testifying 
against the appropriation of this money for schools. I am suggesting 
first that the rather complicated formula which is in section 102 under 
title I can and has been reduced to figures. And it would be better^ 
it seems to me, to authorize this disbursement in the bill. 

Then I suggest as to the State plan, although, as I say^ I understand 
its purpose and applaud the effort to make a distribution and to see 
that the monev is distributed on the basis of need, nevertheless, I sub- 
mit that the formula itself under section 102 is a formula based on 
need-— at least that is the way I understand it— and would fulfill that 
purpose. . 

Mr. Fkeijnoiiuysen. It would not fulHU any purpose. The whole 
point of a State plan is to determine the priorities of 'the individual 
school districts so that they could qualify for what, admittedly will 
be a relatively small amount of money compared with the total amount 
which is going to be spent on construction in any particular State. 
It is the determination of the priority which is important.' ’ - 

Mr. Hyde. I understand that, But by' the language of your bill 
you have determined how much each State needs or how much each 
State is going to get under this program. ; 

Mr. Freunohuysen.' ‘But that is only one very small step in & fairly 
complicated process whereby the Federal: Government tries to get 
into those communities that need it most. In other words, the de- 
termination. of priorities under the State plan is a key to see to it 
that the Federal money gets into the right pocket instead of to some 
oomhiunity that reallyhas plenty of Capacity to build its own schools. 
And that whuld ‘be eliminated if there were not any State plan; 
There would be no assurance of any such thing. You would just be 
eliminating, it seems to me, a perfectly readable safeguard; You 
certainly would 'not be increasing the Federal control of the individual 
school district by providing such safeguards. , ■ i . i 

Mr. ! Hyde. I understand the gentleman's purpose. ; . i ,<?.■ 

I' say, as for as its general purpose is Concerned, I compliment 1 the 
gentleman and the administration. But T Still think that the funds 
will get to those areas in the States where it is needed under this pro- 
gram through the State boards of education, and will be used for the- 
purposes for which they are intended. 


t 
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• Mr. Bailey. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Fremnouuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Hyde, you ave a native, I believe, of Montgomery 
County. 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. Bailey. Iiow ninny years have you been a Member of the 
Congress! 

Mr. Hyde. This is my fifth year, sir. 

• 'Mr. Bailey.' You came into the Congress about the time we were 
inaugurating the program of school construction under Public Law 

• Mr. Htdb. That was nfter. That law was enacted before I came 
to Congress. 

Mr. Bailey. You have read the administration’s bill — Mr. Freling* 
huysen’s and Mr. McConnell’s bill, pretty carefully I 

• Mr. Hyde. Well, I have read it. I will not qualify how well I 
have read it. 

Mr. Bailey. You have read Mr. Kelley’s proposal? 

Mr. 1 Hyde: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baiusy. Now, are you convinced that there is less Federal con* 
trol in that than there is Federal control in Public Law 816? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bailey. Has not your county been accept ing money under Pub- 
lic Law 816? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir. ’ 

Mr. Bailey. I would like for the record to show that for the year 
1052, Montgomery County received $1,820,876. 

Mr. Hyde. Well, if I may interrupt the chairman, it has received 
about $4.5 million dollars in all, I believe. 

Mr. Bailey. I am going to bring that total up. 

In 1052-54 they received $3,105,800 and in 1964-66, they received 
-$2,481,930, for a grand total of $7,660,695 over the last 6 years. 

Mr. Hyde. Yea; sir. 

Mr. Bailey. Is it conceivable that some of that money came from 
Congressman Ashmore’s State! 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bailey. And Mr. Udall’s State of Arizona and Mr. Kelley’s 
-State of Pennsylvania? 

•’ Mr. Hydb. That is right > •> 

Mr. Bailey. With which we have been building school buildings for 
Montgomery County. > 1 - ■ - \ ' 

> Mr.. Hyde. That is right 

Mr. Bailey. 'Why do you object to legislation to provide for build* 
ingschobls — L >' >" •! 1 / 

■ Mr. Hyde. I do not want to be rude to the chairman, but if the 
chairman has 'followed by testimony closely he will see that LhaVe not 
made any objection to the appropriation of money for schools. I mm 
talking about methods. ■■■;■■> .-*• 

Mr. Bailey. Well, you will grant' that there is a State plan in 
Public Law 816. 

! Mr. Hyde.' Yes^bir} there is apian, i <T . 'i . iy. 

Mr, Bailey. It is more rigid tnan the State plan proposed in the 
administration bill and in the Kelley bill. *T 

*:■ f i L-t > . ?1 ’*; ; -f ;f » f 'i • >.• » 
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Mr. Hyde. I will Accept the chairman’s word on that* I am not 
qualified to puss on tho difference between the rigidity of the two. 

Mr. 11 ah ay. I can assure tho gentleman from Maryland that the 
purposo of this subcommittee is to try to remove ovory possible Fed- 
eral control. 

Mr. Hydk. I am glad to hear that, Mr. Chairman. 

Air. 11. way. If wo could give them tho money without any control 
of any nature 1 would favor that plan. So tho purposo of tho sub- 
committee will bo. to writo legislation that has tho lenst possible 
Federal control. 

Mr. Hydk. I thank tho chairman for that. 

Mr. Bauay*. 1 hopo that none of tho members of tho committee will 
bo misled by your comments on general education because this par- 
ticular legislation is conlinod to classroom construction. 

Mr. Hydk. 1 understand that thoroughly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bailky. Your county has received in aid under Public Law 874 
a total of $1,685,247 for tho administration of their schools. 

Mr. Hydk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bauay. Thera is for more danger ns to Fedornl control in that 
legislation than thora is in tho construction of classrooms, 

Air. IIydk. I am not in a position to agree or disagree with the 
chairman on that at tho moment. 

Mr. Bailey. 1 think you want to bo brondminded enough to know 
tlmt this is n national problem, tho shortngo of classrooms. 

Mr. Hydk. Well, what does the gentlomau from West Virginia, 
mean — — ' 

Mr. Bauay. I am surprised to soo you raising tho question about 
tho method of taking money for construction for some of tho poorer 
counties when you Tiavo some of thorn in your district outside of 
Montgomery. 

Mr. Hydk, Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, one 

Mr. Bailey. And why you would question tho mothod of getting 
at it that way when you did not question it under Public Law 815. 

Mr. Hyde. 1 was not here when that was drafted. 

Mr. Bauay. You have been hero since it was reenacted on two 
separate occasions. 

. Mr. Hydk. That is right, sir; yes, suv 

Let us assumo for a monent that I did not do what I should have 
done in some cases in tho past. That docs not mean that one should 
not t ry. to correct the error of his ways. 

Mr. Bauay. Do you imagino the fact that there are several million 
dollars involved in school construction in Montgomery County may 
liavo had something to do with your attitudo! v 

Air. Hyde. No, 1 do not say that. I am simply, Air. Chairman, 
sincerely, suggesting to the committee mothods by which this aim 
which the chairman says the committee has will Le fulfilled to tho 
greatest extent possible. : 

Air. Bailey. Would you favor the Congress making direct appro? 
priations to the States like they did under Andrew Jackson’s admin- 
istration! > _ V' 

Air. Hyde. The suggestion I am making is that this formula which 
the committee has worked out, which I understand is the amount of 
money that will be distributed to each State under section 102, at 
least of the Frelinghuysen-McCdnnell bills, or for that matter the 
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money (lint is authorized under the Kelley bill, II. 11. J, just l>o appro- 
priated to the States and disbursed by the Treasury. 

Mr. Haii.ky. Von say that whatever compromise proposal might 
come out of the committeo involving 8 or 4 bills that we have under 
consideration that you should determine the amount each State should 
try to get. and make t ho appropriation i 

Mr.l Ivor, Yes { sir. 

Mr. Haii.ky. Without any control whatever # 

Air. Hydb. That is right. 

Mr. Haii.ky. Do you have any questions, Mr. Kelley l 

M|\ Kkju.kv. No, I ha ve no questions. 

Mr. Haii.ky. Mr. Udall,doyou have any questiousl 

Air. Udaix. 1 have no questions. 

Air. Haii.ky. Air. Gwinn? 

Air. Gwinn. Air. Hyde, you raised what I thought was a good point 
in sjwaking of control when you referred to tho Federal Government 
having to determine wlmt the need is under this legislation to supply 
a need, and that implies some measure of control. 

If you had rend on down in the bill, page 5 

Air. IIydk. Which bill, now, is the gentleman referring to? 

Air. Gwinn. This is the administration bill, 3986. 

If yon had referred further on you would have found that another 
factor the Federal Government must determine is: 

The \*Ht4tt school effort Index” for nay State for a fiscal year Is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the State's school expenditure per public school cMtd 
by (11) tlie Income per child of school age for Ihe Slate. 

That would be, would it not, quite a complicated effort to determine 
tho effort ? It would have to do with the tax rate devoted to schools, 
the homestead exemptions, the. percentage of Stato income per child, 
whether way lielow tho national average? Would that not ail have to 
be taken into account? 

Air. 1 1 ydk. I assume so, Af r. Gwinn. 

Air. Gwinn. It says: 

except that the State school effort Index shall be deemed to be equal to the 
national school effort Index— 

and then it goes on to handle Alaska and Hawaii. 

We can sec plenty of opportunity for judgment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as against the judgment of the State; can we not? 

Mr. IIydk. Yes, sir. That is what bothers me. Not only that it 
makes it more expensive to administer. If yoff liad the authorization 
for the funds set out so much money to each State, it woujd be a 
matter of a clerk drawing 48 checks. 

Mr. Gwinn. The chairman Said there is nothing compulsory about 
this > legislation. I was interested in that and I hope you were!. The 
chairman is sensitive off the ffiatter of compulsion. "[ 

Hut if Maryland is compelled to pay taxes for Federal aid to tdu- 
cation, and gets back under' any scheme less than it pays out, would 
you say there wa? any element of compulsion in that? 

■ Mr.' Hyde, Well, there is a great deal of persuasion, I would say, 
m it. / 

Afr. Gwinn. Force'fjil persuasion. ; ■ - 

The sheriff comes into your county to collect, taxes if they are 
unpaid, does he not, or the tax collector sues you to make you pay 
your taxes in .Maryland if you are in default, does he not ? 
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Mr. IIydk. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. I notice nere that as far hh Maryland is concerned, in 
the testimony of General del Valle, president of the Defenders of the 
American Constitution, who lives in Maryland, he says that Mr. Sar- 
torius, assistant director of finance and research of the Siate depart- 
ment of education for the State of Maryland, in answer to a question : 

1» the State of Maryland capable of paying Ita own way aud taking care of 1 
Its educational construction needs? 

answered, "Yes.” 

He also referred to the Maryland Conference on hid non I ion ‘‘whose 
report I have here and which I will offer in evidence or leave with 
you,” also comes to the same conclusion. 

1 take it that was a legislative commission i 

Mr. Hydk. I believe it was ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Appointed by the State legislature f 

Mr. Hyde, I believe that is right. 

May I interrupt thejgentteman at that (mint a moment? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. The question was asked by me of l)r. llrownel], who 
was At that time the Commissioner of Education and a Mr. Oiddings, 

1 believe the man’s name is, of the Natiomd Education Association, 

2 years ages I think it was, when we were at that time also studying 
this problem — I asked both of those gentlemen, and I think 1 so testi- 
fied the last time I testified before this committee, whether or not they 
could and would name one State in the Union which could not ade- 
quately provide for the schools if they could and would. I asked 
them to namo one State. And at that time they were tillable to name 
any one State. 

I brought that out before the committee the last time I was before 
it for the purpose of simply highlighting the fact the problem is 
not that the States cannot, out that many of the States are not doing 
what they can and should. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then as you interpret what this committee is trying 
to do it js that they are indeed trying to make tho States do what 
the Federal Government thinks they ought to do. Is there any escape 
from that? 

Mr. Hyde. I do not see how you can escape from that very much 
inasmuch as it is argued on all sides that the States are not doing what 
they can and shoulado. 

Mr. Bailey. May I interrupt! 

Mr. Gwinn. Certainly. 

Mr. Bailey. Shall we assume, then, that it would be a good idea 
to cut off Federal grants- in-aid to Maiyland under Public Law 816 f 

Mr. Gwinn. Wen, the gentleman , 

Mr. Bailey. You are getting around to that point. , 

Mr. Hyde. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Gwinn. May 1 say. this: Our chairman has mentioned that 
several times. 

Public Law 816 is surely a military obligation oh the part of the 
Federal Government to maintain the Military Establishment. And 
in that process they hare to provide schools for the children, on the 
military reservations. ' ' ' ' , 
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Mr. Hyde. The purpose wa s to meet a peculiar situation at a par- 
ticular and peculiar time, as I understand it. 

Mr. Gwinn. The Chairman knows we have appropriated money for 
schools ever since the Military Establishment was started. If the 
communities take on this burden of educating children instead 
of having the educational institutions on the military reservations, 
then it is obvious that the Federal Government ought to reimburse 
those school districts whose business is not to educate the military 
personnel. 

Mr. Hyde. I would say that the purpose of those programs is 
entirely different, 

Mr. Gwinn. Certainly. 

Mr. Hyde. It is entirely different than the thing contemplated in 
the legislation before the committee at the present time. 

' Mr. Gwinn. I have here a telegram from the Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Commerce, dated February 20, addressed to Fred G. Hussey, 
clerk of the Education and Labor Committee, reading: 

Baltimore Association of Commerce strongly opposed to legislation providing 
Federal aid for school construction. Believe tbla Is properly aa responsibility 
of Individual States or their political subdivisions. Opposition also based On 
Inevitablo lucres bo of Federal Influence In field of education. No need for such 
aid In Maryland. 

Joseph W. Clautice, 

Secretary, Halt (more AtioctaUon of Comrneroe . 1 

Mr. Bailey. I assume, Mr. Gwinn, that that is a part of the setup 
In the chamber of commerco which docs not impart any, information 
to the committee. Wo are well aware of the position of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have no right to make such an assumption, which 
is obviously wrong. There are 48 States in this Union. The Federal 
Government does not speak for 48 States in many matters, indeed, it 
should speak very seldom. So that the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States does not speak for all of these subdivisions. There 
are two or three hundred of them. 

Would the witness care to indicate whether these statements I liave 
iust read, including the last one, fairly reflect the official attitude of 
Maryland on this subject of Federal aid to education? 

Mr. Hyde. Well, what does the gentleman mean by the official atti- 
tude! Who does the gentleman mean! 

Mr. Gwinn. The political bodies of Maryland, such as the depart* 
ment of education. 

Mr. Hyde. I could not testify that that reflects the opinion of the 
department of education, nor could I testify that it does not. I do 
not know. I do not have that information before me. 

Mr. Bailey. If the gentleman will permit an interruption, I believe 
the Governor has gone on record as opposed to Federal grants- in-aid. 

Mr. Hyde. As opposed to it! 

Mr. Bailey. Yes. 

Mr. Hyde. I believe the gentleman is right But I, am not pre- 
pared to testify accurately to that. * 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. > V 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Frelinghuysen! ’ ; ‘ 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. Mr. Hyde, I would like to clarify your own 
position somewhat 

8S02S— ST — pt. 2 21 
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As I understand it, you nro definitely not appearing to oppose the 
various proposals widen nro before thin committee. You are making 
suggestions ns to one aspect of one of the ways in which the Federal 
Oovernment may help if we enact any legislation nt all. Is that right \ 
^ Mr, Uydr. That is tho general purpose of my testimony thin mom- 

f&^fWxiKOiurrsKN. And you brought up, or tho nuostion was 
brought up, about tho ability or inability of any individual State to 
do its own job of constructing schools for its own children. 

1 wonder if you would agree with me that tho basic question here, 
and tho reason why tho Federal Oovernment may tako action, is not 
tho inability of any individual State, hut tho fact that we are not 
building as many classrooms fast enough such us we as a nation feel 
we should! 

Mr. Hydr. Does tho gentleman mean hy that that wlmt wo nre try- 
ing to do is, as has been said, stimulate tho States 1 
Mr. Khkianoiiuvskn. Is that not n justifiable and reasonable op- 

f iroftohl Would you have any objection to encouraging communities 
o help themselves and the States to help out whoro tho communities 
have a basic incapacity to do nioro than (hoy havo? 

Mr. Hydk. I have no objection to encouraging tho States to do any- 
thing that is good. I think it is important, however, to consider the 
methods we use to encourage. 

Mr. FRKUNnnuYSKN. Wlmt you nre trying to do is to help us de- 
velop a sound program of Federal assistance. You nro not objecting 
to any kind of a program. 

Mr. Hyiik. My testimony this morning is confined to that. 

Mr. Fkki.isoiu’YRKN. 1 think it hnslieen helpful for that reason. 
I just wanted to bring out the fact that what wo are trying to do is 
something that you are in reasonable agreement with. You may 
disagree as to the specific ways in which wo go about n good end. And 
you have only talked about tlio grant-in-aid t itlo of tho bill. 

Mr. 11 Yin;. That is right. 

Mr. Fhki.inoiu vsv.n. / am wondering if you would mind just men- 
tioning— and I do not want to prolong tho discussion — any of the 
other titles. 

I noticed in yesterday’s paper that Maryland is considering setting 
up a statewide’ financing authority of some kind to help individual 
communities issue school bonds at lower interest rates than they other- 
wise would be able to do. 

As you no doubt know, title III of the bill would perhaps encourage 
tlm establishment of such statowido authorities, becauso the Federal 
Oovernment would agree to make a contribution to the debt that those 
authorities might incur. 

Mr. IIydr. By contribution, you mean service tho bonds! 

Mr. Fwei.iNoiit>Y8RN. Servicing the debt would be a contribution to- 
the interest and amortization of bonds which the authorities might 
issue. , . 

I assume again that you see no objection to that kihd of a role on 
the part of the Federal Government, to lend encouragement to reason- 
able ways for States to help themselves! 

Mr. II ydr. No; that, doesn't bother me as much as some other phases 
of it. • ' , 
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Mr. Fiiei.inoiiuyfkn. How about tho purchase of bonds by the 
Federal Government if those l>onds only could be issued otherwise at 
exorbitant interest rates? IX) you think that the Federal Govern- 
ment might reasonably set up a program whereby they could purchase 
bonds and help individual school districts that way? 

Mr. Hyde. That does sound like n reasonable program of assistance, 
yes, sir; although 1 am at tho moment not prepured to say whether or 
not 

Mr. Frkmnoiiuysen. I do not think we should ask you to go into 
detail on any of these, but just get your broad approach. 

It is tho grant-in-aid program that worries you because you nro 
afraid that wo may get more control than you want, 

Mr. Hyde. Yes: particularly in view of the fact that some criteria 
are ect forth in t no bill which the State must meet and which the 
Commissioner of Education has to pass on and approvo which will, it 
soems to me, get tho Commissioner of Education office rather deeply 
into methods of administering the school systems in tho States. 

Mr. Fremnoiiuysen. You have already mentioned the advisability 
of trying to recognize need where it exists by aiming at the States witn 
lower per capita income. 

I would just like to mention one other thing and that is this ques- 
tion of effort which Mr. flwinn brought up. 

IX> you think that there should be someway in which communities 
which have not made an effort should bo penalized, and that they 
should not get hinds which would lie available} 

Mr. Hyde. The matching fonnula would seem to take care of that. 

Mr. Fhei.inohuyhrn. It either would or would not. If you do 
not luivo any kind of controls over it tho State might disregard any 
effort which tho community might have made or might not make. 

Mr. Hyde. As I understand it, under the bills, before they would 
be entitled to money the State is going to havo to match the funds: 
is that not right? 

Mr. Frkmnoiiuysen. Again we do not know whether there would 
be a requirement for mandatory matching on the part of the States. 
I would like to see it. but. that ia another open question. It would be 
matching, presumably. 

Mr. Iiyde. Yes; that is something the committee is considering. 

Mr. Fremnoiiuysen. Let us assume that that would be a reason- 
able proposal.. That, in itself, would not mean necessarily that there 
would bo a requirement that a local community had made a proper 
effort before it could qualify for these funds. 

Mr. Hyde. Let me say this as far as local communities are concerned: 
My point of view on this matter at the State level is that it is the 
State’s obligation to see that the children of the entire State have equal 
and adequate facilities. 

Mr. Freltnohuyben. You see nothing wrong with the Federal Gov- 
ernment underlining the fact that we think there is an obligation which 
rests on the State as well as on the local communities by requiring 
the matching of Federal funds by the States? You would see no 
Objection to that? ' ' 

Mr. Hyde. If I follow the gentleman correctly, I see no objection 
to the, requirement for matching funds. On the contrary, I think 
it. is probably a good proposition. . 
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Mr. FRjxiNontnrsBN. That is all I am asking. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman. I have one question. 

Mr. Bailkt. Make it brief. We have two other witnesses. 

Mr. Owner. 1 have made it brief. 

Would you, Mr. Hyde, approve of a Federal scheme where the Fed- 
eral Government came to tlte conclusion that the State of New Jer- 
sey had been very negligent with its children and did not seem to have 
the disposition to builu school buildings as fast as the Federal Gov- 
ernment thought it should, and where the Federal Government finds 
that Maryland is especially rich and able to carry the very large share 
of the bprden of stimulating or prodding Now Jersey with Maryland’s 
funds to do what it should! 

Mr. Bailey. It was nice of tho gentleman from Now York not to 
mention New York State. 

Mr. Frelinohuysbn. I am sure the gentleman is only using a hypo- 
thetical case. 

Mr. Gwinn. The gentleman is quite aware that I did use a hypo- 
thetical question, and I ask him if he would approve of such a situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hyde. Well, let me say this, first : In our system of government 
and in our society tho general plan of any assistance program is that 
those who can afford help those who cannot afford. As Iunderstand 
it, under the formula of this program Maryland would not be pour- 
ing money into New Jersey unless New Jersey, according to its eco- 
nomic status, was unable to afford what it needs for its schools. 

Now, I submit that that is a legitimate method of distributing funds. 
Government funds, whether it is on. the county, State, or National 
level. 

And, as I understand it, under this contemplated legislation, if 
New Jersey is not a poor State, Maryland, even though it does have, 
under your assumption, plenty of money, would not be pouring money 
into New Jersey. So I think the gentleman’s hypothetical question 
does not meet tne situation as it is. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you believe in tho Federal Government’s use of 
power and compulsion to redistribute wealth, as these bills propose 
that it should be done! 


Mr. Hyde. In order to answer the gentlemnn’s question adequately 
I would have to have a lot more time than I think tne gentleman wants 
to allot to me this morning. So I would ask the leave of the gentle- 
man to refrain from giving my philosophy on that subject. 

Mr. Bailey. We thank the gentleman from Maryland for his 


appearance. 

We have two ether witnesses, and I would like to conclude this 
program for this morning. 

Mr. Hyde. I thank the chairman for his attention and patience. 
(Information referred to earlier in witness’ testimony follows:) 


Tun S some* Proouu or the School 


In addition to the Instructional program already outlined, certain service* 
must be provided if the Instructional program la to be conducted effectively, and 
if the echool la to serve and meet the needs of the neighborhood or the community 
In which It le located. It la to bo understood that these services In some cases 
may be operated Jointly with other agencies of the community, while lo others 
they may be made the sole responsibility of the school. Kegardtoea of who 
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operate them, however, the servic as are necessar y /or a weU-rotmdad educational 
program. The major service* which should be provided art: 

1. Health and medical service**— The school. In cooperation with other agen- 
cies of the community, must see to It that health inspections are provided, exam* 
lnatlons are conducted periodically, and necessary remedial and followup serv- 
ices are within the reach of alL In the school of the future, such provisions 
apply not only to the children enrolled In the formal school, but Should he made 
available to all the people, young and old, who live In the community which the 
school server 

2. Feeding service#.— It has been demonstrated through the past 10 years that 
lunchrooms are necessary adjuncts of a well-rounded school program. Every 
Indication points to a much broader development of these services in the future^ 
not only for the children in the formal school, hut for all of the people In the 
community who need it. In connection with actual feeding, there will be provi- 
sions for canneries, community gardens, food lockers, refrigeration services, 
food-storing service, and expert dietary guidance. 

3. Recreational service#. — The America of the future is going to demand and 
require a great expansion of present recreational services in both urban and 
rural areas. Much more ground muit be set aside for these uses. Many more 
facilities of all kinds must be provided. The time to act is now. Careful plan- 
ning Is necessary, and every effort should be made to provide for the utmost 
flexibility. 

4. JAbrarp service#.— As yet, America has not learned the purpose or use of an 
adequate library service. A modern community In the days ahead will be one 
which has a well-stocked library easily available to all Its people. The library 
will not only make available the best books, but also works of art and sculpture, 
audiovisual facilities, etc. 

6. Guidance and conmeUng service#.— Guidance both for children and adults 
becomes increasingly necessary In a complex society. Outdance Is of at least 
four kinds: educational guidance, personal guidance, social guidance, and voca- 
tional guidance. No school of the future can be said to have completed Us 
program until adequate service in all these lines Is provided- It will become as 
customary for all the people of the community to expect the schools to provldo 
such a service as It is to expect them to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

0. Ohild care services. — We know that much of an individual's life is shaped 
in the first few years of life. Bis work in school, his life as an adult, are very 
largely shaped by his growth and development in the first 4 or 5 years of Ms 
existence. Communities are going to expect the schools In the future to provide 
a wide variety of competent services related to the very young child. Most of 
these services, other than clinical, will be provided in the home, but will be 
the Joint obligation and responsibility of the family and the school. 

7. Demonstration and experimental services . — Communities are already de* 
mandlng that the school demonstrate the efficiency of various activities. The 
results of demonstrations now will help (k Wrmlne whether or not the people 
of tho community will accept and adopt each services for themselves. For 
Instance, the schools In an agricultural community may investigate which breed 
of hogs will do best upon a particular diet grown on the land of that neighbor- 
hood. When the results are In, the individual farmer can determine, In the light 
of what the school showed, what his own individual decision should be with 
respect to his farm. 

8. Planning and research services .— Planning consists of bringing foresight 
and commonsense to bear upon future decisions. Many problems needing deci- 
sions are community or groupwide. All Involve the necessity for factfinding, 
analysis, and research. It may be confidently expected that the school of the 
future will be asked to take leadership In the development of such services. 
Probably in no other way can the school be of greater use to the community it 
serves than in aiding intelligent planning and research, 

9. Employment services. —While It is doubtful that the school should accept 
sole responsibility for becoming the employment agency for the people of the 
community, yet nevertheless it cannot escape some responsibility for it. Par- 
ticularly will this be true of the young people of employment age. The past 
records of physical, mental, and social development are Important data with 
relation to employment Furthermore, the school cannot escape a responsibility 
for helping young people to find desirable and suitable occupational pursuits. 
The coming years will make such services more necessary. We may expect a 
very large development In this area of activity. 
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la Audfovtatal ienrte ex— At schools become tuoro community minded. It 
may bo expected that the schools will becomo the center for provisions of various 
audiovisual services. Good movies of an educational nature, radio programs In 
which the community Joins In the discussion of the programs heard over the 
air, will more and more be centered at the school. The possibilities In these 
lines are as yet unknown. All that can be said Is that they are available. Make 
provisions now for their development. 

11. BoetaUnelfarc rervtcei.—In cooperation with other agenctea of society, the 
school of the futuro will undoubtedly accept n larger responsibility for the wel- 
fare of Its people. Just how such services will bo provided and in what ways 
they will take place will bo dependent upon needs of the particular community. 
One thing la certain. The school wilt not cease to serve at the conclusion of its 
formal teaching program, nor will the activities bo confined to a school building. 
More and more, tho modern school will find a way to bo helpful to every family 
who lives In Its area, and will take Its place In providing assistance where needed, 
and In such ways ns It la qualified. 

12. Group meeting place acre fees.— More and more, the school buildings may 
be expccteu to become the central meeting places for nil the activities In the com- 
munity. Already some communities have centered all their group meetings at 
the school, llio school building Is the one place In the community which belongs 
to all the people. Furthermore, the school Is the only agency which has a build- 
ing In every community. It la economy as well as good sense to provide, as a 
part of a school, building facilities which will care for nil types nnd kinds of 
group meetings needed or desired by the peopte of the community. 

IS. OfHo lerefoce.— It Is not too tndch to expect that the modern school of the 
future will aid In many civic activities. For Instance, It may become tho center 
of Red Cross activities, of Community Chest activities, or of any other welfare 
and character-building services provided by the community. It inny well become 
the center for research for local government. Largo possibilities can be found in 
this area. 

14. ConMuUativc services os expert counsel, fnucsffaoffos, and evaluation of 
cortotf J pAo«e« of commMHlfy nufraror and life. — Finally, the school of tho future 
will seek to he of assistance In all phases of community endeavor. It will un- 
doubtedly find many ways In which it can be helpful. As experience is gained, 
the community will demand other services. The end results whl^ta should bo 
desired are that the school make Itself Indispensable to tho community It serves 
In si! phases of Its life. When such Is the case, it can be said that the school 
does make the community better In which It is located. 

In the future development of school programs it is entirely probable that the 
service program of the school will receive increasing emphasis uutll the school 
becomes in fact the agency to which all the people of the community turn when 
in need of assistance. When this goal is realised, It can be said that the school 
not only aids In the securing of knowledge am* understanding, but also provide* 
and uses its facilities to serve the community in all of Its Intricate and complex 
social and economic life. 


CONCLUSION 

The specific task before us In this study was to outline an educational program 
which tho schools of Montgomery County, Md., should develop Lr urder to demon- 
strate the power of education In the lives of people. We believe that if tho 
program which has beeu set forth here is developed In keeping with the principles 
enunciated and within the framework proposed, that Montgomery County will 
have a necessary and effective program which will meet Its future needs. We 
believe, furthermore, that through the operation of such a program It will dem- 
onstrate to people everywhere the potential power of education, and It will show 
the Improvements for good living which such an educational program makes 
possible. 

While this program has been outlined with Montgomery County and Its unique 
situation particularly In mind, it is to be understood that the program as a whole 
is very similar to that which Is needed In every other county and community In 
America. The methods used In Its attainment, and the conditions and facilities, 
on the other hand, might vary considerably. No attention has been given In the 
report to the ways and methods which might be used in developing and operating 
it There are two reasons for this: (1) The author of the report Is not in a 
position to suggest how all of this program should be developed or put into 
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operation; and (2) even If he were competent. It would be undesirable for him 
to do ao. 

The uniqueness of the program to Montgomery County and also Us effective* 
ness are dependent upon Us being developed by the people who live In Montgomery 
County, and particularly by the board of education, the administrative and taper* 
vlsory staff, and teachers of the Montgomery County schools. Nor Is It to be 
expected that even they will plan the development of the entire program at any 
single time. Its development Is a matter of evaluation which must take place 
over a period of many years. The sensitiveness of the people and the school 
officials to the needs In the local situation will determine the order of development 
and the* methods used in Its realisation. It Is important, however, that the 
people of Montgomery County and the school personnel have clearly In mind the 
goals they hope to achieve, and, when they are accepted, to provide an orderly 
procedure for the development of the program. 

Mr. Haii.kv. Our noxt witness is Mr. Ashmore. 

You nmy take the witness stand and identify yourself to the re- 
porter, Mr. Ashmore. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE, A REPRESENTATIVE 

IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. ^ >iimorb. Mr. Chairman, I am Congressman Ashmore from 
the Fourth District of South Carolina. I would like to testify on 
behalf of the bill that I introduced on this subject, H. R. 4498. I do 
not know that you gentlemen have read it* Having been on similar 
committees I fear that probably everybody is not familiar with it* so 
I would like to refer to It in the beginning somewhat in detail. 

ThiB bill provides for assisting States and local communities to 
devise means of solving the financial problems arising out of their 
obligation to construct and to maintain an adequate system of public 
schools. 

Bo ft emoted by the Senate and House of Repcscntatlvc i of the United 
States of America in Congres $ assembled , That the Congress hereby finds — 

(1) on the basis of the information available to It, that the resources avail- 
able to States and local communities, If fully utilised, are sufficient to solve 
the financial problems arising out of their obligation to maintain an adequate 
system of public schools. 

(2) that the States and local communities have an obligation to meet the 
financial problems of maintaining an adequate system of nubile schools, and 

(S) that the national interest requires that the Federal Government make 
Available to States and to local communities which have not yet successfully 
solved the financial problems of maintaining an adequate system of public 
schools the experience gained by the many Btate and local comm unities which 
have solved such problems and the information and knowledge obtained at 
the White House Conference on Education. 

Section 2 sets up an Advisory Council on School Financing, the 
Council to bo composed of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Secretary of Commerce, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and four persons to be appointed from private life by 
the President. The four persons to be appointed shall be (1) an 
expert in construction engineering, an expert in State and local taxa- 
tion, an expert in the operation oi State and local governments, and 
an expert in the making of educational surveys. 

The members of the Council who are in the executive branch of the 
Government shall serve without compensation, and those from private 
life shall be compensated at the rate of $50 per diem, and all are to be 
reimbursed for travel and subsistence, and so on. 
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■ The Council shall perform the duties vested in it as provided in this 

Section 3 provides that the Commissioner of Education shall con- 
duct an intensive study of the means by which States ana local com- 
mnnitUe have met the (luancial problems of maintaining an adequate 
system of public schools. 

Section 4 provides that when requested to do so by n Stuto educa- 
tional agency or by the govorning body of a local community, with 
the approval of the State educational agency, tho Commissioner of 
Education shall make a thorough survey, examination, and study of 
tho financial problems confronting such State or local community in 
maintaining nn adequate system of public schools. 

You will not© that that study and survoy will bo mndo only when 
requested from tho States and some local community thnt might exist 
in any of tho States, lint it must come through tho educational agency 
of the State. 

Tho Commissioner shall prepare a diagnosis of tho financial prob- 
lems of the State or community in maintaining an adeqiMto system of 
publio schools and shall formulate recommendations for tho solution 
of the problems. These diagnoses and recommendations shall bo sub- 
niitted to the Council, whicn shnll consider them as expeditiously as 
'^sible. When the diagnosis and recommendations with respect to 
financial problems of tho State or local community in maintaining an 
adequate system of public schools have been approved by the Council 
they shall be submitted to tho Stato educational agency and to the 
governing both* of each local community involved for implementation. 

. The financial problems of maintaining nn adequate system of public 
schools shall bo deemed to include only the problems of financing in 
these four instances: tho construction of school facilities; the pro- 
vision of now, up-to-date equipment for its buildings; the provision of 
adequate supplies for tho school system; and payment of teachers' 
salaries sufficiently high to insure that qualified persons will be 
employed. 

You will notico that this bill does not provide any funds in the way 
of .Federal aid. It recognizes that there are instances in this country 
in many communities where additional school facilities arc needed. 
But in lino with tho finding of tho President’s Conference on Educa- 
tion it points out tho fact that tho States are financially able to meet, 
the needs of their own schools in each State. This Conference on 
Education, as I recall it, found thnt there wero many needs for addi- 
tional school facilities, but it did not find that n single State in this 
Union was unable to provide those needs. 

This, in a sense, provides technical assistance. It will point out, 
upon request from the States, what the State needs and recommends 
the best means of providing those needs. It would be a way of en- 
couraging and helping by giving technical advice and technical assist- 
ance and it would stimulate the States to do what the experts in the 
educational field and construction field feel, or believe, that a par- 
ticular State and local community within the respective State needs 
to meet their own needs. 

It will avoid the question that many of us are worried about as to 
whether or not financial aid from the Federal Government would 
ultimately mean financial control by the Federal Government. It 
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would also avoid tho bad psychological effect that funds from the 
Federal Government handed down to the States would have on the 
States in meeting their own needs. None of those things of that 
nature would arise under this bill. 

Furthermore, this bill does not conflict with the other bills that have 
been introduced Hint do provide financial aid. It seems to me that 
this bill could be pnBsod without regard to tlio other bills. And I 
think that this system or this policy should be given a chance before 
tho Federal Government goes into the field of hnnding outmonoy 
to the various States. It might, and I hojje and bolieve that it would 
encourage and stimulate the States to do all that is nocessary without 
over getting to tho point whoro the Federal Government feels that 
it should give funds. 

Mr. Bailey. Is tho gentleman from South Carolina familiar with 
title IV of tho administration bill ? 

Mr. Ashmore, Somewhat familiar, although I am not ns familiar 
with tho bill this year as I was Inst year, Mr. Chairman, when wo had 
it up for consideration. 

I undorstAnd that there is a similar section in one of the bills to my 
bill, although not entirely the same. 

Mr. IUii.ur. Till© IV provides Federal grants-! n-aid for matching 
on tho part of tho States to make n study of just what Vou are proposing 
hero as a nationwide study. Title IV would provide Federal grants 
to match State funds to be used in making those surveys. That is just 
what you are proposing to establish in your overall group. 

Mr. Ashmore. Yes, sir, Ifut it also provides for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to appropriate moneys to the States provided the States 
match it, if I understand it correctly. My bill docs not provide any 
funds to be appropriated. y ' ' 

Mr. Bailey. It provides a total of $20 million over the 4 years to be 
used for tlmt purpose of mnking those studies. 

Mr. Ashmore. Making the surveys. 

Mr. Bailf.y. Tho Chair is compelled, at this point, to say that it 
docs not have anything to do with school construction and we possibly 
should ask you to come back and present it at a meeting of tne com- 
mittee later on when we are dealing with other legislation. It really 
docs not have, anything to do with the question of actual school con- 
struction. t 

Mr. Ashmore. Well, it provides technical assistance and advice and 
counsel and encouragement and help of that typo. 

Mr. Bailey. You would just prolong the recent White House Con- 
ference on the question by setting up this commission asking that yre 
delay school construction until those facts could be ascertained. 

Sir. Ashmore. No, sir; I don’t ask that. 

Mr. Bailey. If there is any excuse for Federal action at this time, 
it is duo to an existing emergency, and it would not permit us to .delay 
action unless we do irreparable harm to our schools and our boy's and 
girls in classroom opportunities. 

Mr. Ashmore. My point is not that we do not need schools, but it 
is not the Federal Government’s place to provide the funds to do it. 

Mr. Bailey. When I failed to get the grant bill through this com- 
mittee in 1050, I pretty much, dropped the idea of general Federal 
grants-in-aid and nave been confining my efforts to the question of 
getting some classrooms built. ' . .- r 
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Why continue those conferences and commissiona and studies when 
we Mil know that there are 160,000 claasrooiuH short now, and unless we 
do something about it wo nro going to have movo classrooms short. 

Mr. U winn. Mr. Chairman, I would like for tho record to tnako a 
note and underline it, if wo will, no it. will not have to bo repented. 

When tho chairman says (lint wo all know there nro 160 classrooms 
abort - 

Mr. Hau.ky. Ono hundred llfly-nine thousand. 

Mr. (Iwinn. Ono hundred luty*nino thousand— I do not know 
whether this recoiti shows that it is 160 or 160,000. Hut nt any unto, 
there is very sharp disagreement with tho statement that wo ah know 
that we are short so tunny classrooms. Indeed, I think tho testimony 
before this committee is going to show rather conclusively that wo have 
not tho slightest idea how many classrooms short, wo arc, whether they 
are in rich districts or whether they nro in poor and tho newly districts, 
if there are any, and that the States cannot take care of thorn. 

Mr, Asiimokk. On that point, I would like to say that (hero is somo- 
what of a great miscomprehension about, how many classrooms nro 
short for various reasons, I think, ono of which I will point out horo 
from an article that cornea from thy hometown nowspnjicr which rofors 
to a statement by my governor. Governor Timmerman, in reply to 
a request from this committee, I think. It is dated Saturdny. 

Timmerman mill timin'* I mum l by the United Htnte* Department of KUacatlou 
•hovrcO Smith Carolina faced with an aeuto classroom shortage "Ulostrates how 
tickle atattstlca can bo without aoRIclent Information for proper Interpretation.” 

The Federal agencies’ estimate that tho Stato is— that is, South 
Carolina— 

•‘abort’* 1.06S classMxima la baaed on a Slate education department report that 
money to build that many classrooms Is actually bolnit spout In South Carolina 
this year, Timmerman said. 

Somebody has taken tho idea that we nro short that many bocause 
wo are actually constructing that many classrooms this year, 1,053 
classrooms. 

Mr. Fnr.t.iNomtYsr.N. If tho gentleman will yield, according to those 
same tigures from which that basic information was taken, your Stato 
reports that there wore scheduled for completion during tho school 
year 1950-67, 1.1S0 classrooms and that tho excess enrollment during 
the same school year needed 1,063 classrooms. In addition to that, to 
replace unsatisfactory facilities there would bo needed an additional 
4,600 classrooms. That is all from tho same survoy made by tho Office 
of Education. I thought for the sake of tho record wo might include 
all of the information which was supplied by what I would assume 
would be a fairly authoritative body from your own Stato. 

Mr. Asumore. Yes, sir. And wo nro meeting those needs. We are 
not asking the Federal Government to help ns comply with tho needs 
in our State. We are doing it ourselves, and South Carolina, as I will 
point out here a little further on in this article, is next to the lowest 
in per capita income of any Stato in tho Union. If South Carolina 
can do it there is not a State in the United States that cannot do it. 

Mr. Freunohuysen. If you are only building 1,100 classrooms and 
you need 4,500 to replaoi obsolescent or obsolete classrooms, it does 
not seem to me you are quite holding your own with the need. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield? 
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That. is liko the chairman's statement that nil of us know these 
things. 

Mr. Fhklinuiiuyrrn, I nm not saying wo know specifically tho 
niituro, tho dogreo of tho problom. And I just think that wo cannot for 
Ruro know ono way or auothor, Hut those figures would tend to indi- 
cate that South Carolina lmd n certain problem complicated by the 
fact, ub you have just, pointed out, that your per capita inconio is low. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will tlio gentleman lot mo make a further comment 
to my friend from New Jersey f 

You refer, Mr. Frelinghuyson, to this sheet which I behove is 
called Circular Hejiort 400. I would liko to correct tho gontleinnn. 
There is no survey nt nil. Theso nro answers to a questionnaire. No- 
body went to South Carolina. 

Air. Abiimoiik. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Nobody wont there from tho Department of Education 
to make a survoy nnvwhoro in South Carolina! 

Mr. Abiimoiik. 1 nnvo never heard it if they did, and I don’t think 
they did. 

Mr. Gwinn. And South Carolina, so far as this shows, has never 
made n survoy in tho senso that you sent competent persons to report 
to anybody that you nro short so many classrooms. 

Afr. Fmkunouuyskn. Call it what you will, nnd question tho figures 
as much ns we want, wo still nro not going to solvo tho problem by 
bickering among ourselves as to whether this is a survey or an answer 
to n questionnaire. 1 would bo glad to correct the record and call It 
“answers to a questionnaire.” All 1 was trying to do was to point out 
thnton the fnco of it, it would look ns if South Carolina had a problem 
of some proportions. 

That is not saying that you need Federal aid or you want it as a 
State. 

And I do not think that we need to involve ourselves. You cer- 
tainly nro entitled to record what tho Governor says, that ho is not 
interested, that tho problem is undor control. But the facta of the 
matter scorn to sav that there may be some question about it. 

In any event, tfiis is not going to holp us in the specific proposal. 
Mr. Bailey. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yiela at this 
point to tho Chair? 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. Yes. 

Afr. Bailey. I would j'ust like tho gentleman to explain a little more 
in detail tho Governor’s statements in response to a request from this 
committee for information. Go back to the beginning of that. 

This committee has never made any request of Governor Timmer- 
man. of South Carolina, for information. If it was, it was some in- 
dividual member of the subcommittee. There has been no action of 
the subcommittee. Certainly the chairman knows nothing about ever 
asking the Governor of South Carolina. 

Afr. Ashmore. Afaybe I interpreted that wrong, Mr. Chairman. 
T will read the whole article. 

Timmerman today told the Congressmen, Sonth Carolina Is meeting its own 
school building needs and wants no part of Federal old to education. 

Timmerman said figures issued by the United States Deportment of Edu- 
cation — 

evidently it was from that Department instead of this committee. 
But I thought it referred in here somewhere to the subcommittee. It 
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is the sheet, I sunposc, thnt Mr. Gwinn, my colleague, referred to. 
Mr. Gwinn. Thnt is right. 

Mr. Ashmore (rending) : 

Timmerman said flgurta Itaued by the United States Department of Kducatlon 
showing South Carolina faced with an acute classroom shortage "Illustrates 
how Scale statistics can be without •ullk-knt Information for proper Inter* 
^relation." 

I would liko to quote further from tlto Governor, hik! this id a 
quote : 

"The figure— 

that is, these classrooms wo have been referring to, 1,053— 

"Is not a statistic of a shortage that Is not being met-- It Is an estimate of a 
need that Is Itelng met," Timmerman pointed nut In n written statement sub- 
mitted to a subcommittee of the United States House Kducatlon and Labor 
Committee. 

1 thought that was in here somewhere, so you must have it or it 
must bo on t ho way, at least. 

Timmerman pointed out In his reply that the HU to hns spent approximately 
f ITU million to build 8,000 now classrooms since 1051, all from Htnto funds, 
although It has tha second lowest per capita Income In the Nation. 

"South Carolina ♦ * ♦ has been able to accomplish this without Federal aid/’ 
the tlotornor emphasised. "\Y* In South Carol! ua are opposed to Federal aid 
to education. 

"It Is folly to think that Federal atd will not mean additional tacntlon," 
Timmerman continued, terming such taxes “the opening wedge for central 
control of our public school system," leading to "thought control." 

The (lovernor pointed out that South Carolina, 4tUh In the Nation In per 
capita Income, Is aleo second highest In the Nation In Its percentage of school* 
children to total population. 

The State must educate 30 percent more children in proportion to population 
than the average Slate, he added, "and this 30 percent greater burden must be 
borne by 10 percent fewer adults. 

"Rut South Carolina and acme other Stales have tackled tbo school problem 
head-on and nre fast alleviating their shortages,” he said. 

"Seme States may hare fatted to do all that they could do in the Hold of school 
construction, bnt that Is a poor pretext for Federal nld" he concluded. 

Gentlemen, Sooth Carolina, if I understand correctly, is not the only 
State that is meeting its needs. I understand the testimony bofore 
this committee hns shown that tho Stato of Michigan is meeting its 
needs also bv rearranging its financing and doing some of tho things 
that I would do in tins Bill — get ndvtco from experts and show how 
even tho Constitution might bo amended so that the bonded indebted-! 
ness of certain school districts can bo increased. 

Mr. Gwinn. Off tho record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bailey, Tho Chair would make tho point at this timo that under 
Public Law 815 there was a survey made. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thnt is good. Of course we know thnt. That is what 
we ought to do in this case. They made a survey that was actual. 

Mr. Ashmore, Since then we have dono all this, spent $170 million to 
meet these needs. That is since 1951 when Jim Iiyrnes was Governor. 

Mr. Bailet. This report here ossumedly coming from your State 
school authorities said that you actually are building 1,100 and some 
classrooms this year and that the increase in school population showed 
that you need to build 1,900. And that does not say anything about 
the 4,500 that need to be replaced. 
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So I tlilnk the gentleman from Now Jorsoy is correct in saving that 
while you havo done a lot of work toward solving your problem you 
certainly havo not solved it if you havo a difference between 1,100 and 
1,000 that you nro short because of increased population, and then in 
addition, the 4,600 to be replaced. 

Mr. G winn. If these figures are correct. 

Mr. Dailey. You havo still got over 6,000 classrooms to go. 

Mr. Gwinn. The chairman will have to admit that is subject to 
correction as to whether or not 4,600 is correct. You will notice that 
it is a round figure — 4,600, they say, you need to replace. 

Mr. FasiiiNomiTSEN. Mr. Chairman, maybo Mr. Ashmore could 
supply us with other figures. 

Hut for tho want of better figures we oould have an indication that 
there is a severo shortage of clussrooms in your own State. 

I would like to point out— and I know that you are opposed to the 
general principle of Federal aid 

Mr. Ashmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. If the Eisenhower program should be adopted 
and $326 million were made available, your State would get $8,72//XK> 
to be matched by $4,863,000 by your State. So you wi II get substantial 
funds, being a so-called poor State, which you do not now get in the 
form of Federal money. So the argument that we cannot afford this 
kind of a program certainly would not apply, so far as the South 
Carolina taxpayers go because they stand to benefit substantially in 
terms of dollars, at least from a giant program which would aim at 
the areas that we think need it most. 

Mr. Ashmore. But we operate on the philosophy that it is our job 
to do that. And all that we need, if anything, is encouragement We 
do not think we need encouragement, but all that the Federal Govern- 
ment is obligated to do under the Constitution, or any other concept, 
is to givo such aid as they can by technical assistance and advice and 
counsel and encouragement and stimulation. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. Traditionally, the greatest kind of encourage- 
ment has been a financial one. 

Sir. Ashmore. Yes, sir. And ke think, and many other people 
think, that where financial Federal aid goes sIbo Federal control will 
ultimately follow. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen, Do you have any hospitals in your State built 
with Federal money? 

Sir. Ashmore. Yes, there are some there, I am sure. 

Sir. Fremnohuysen. Is there any Federal control of those hos- 
pitals? 

Sir. A himore. Well, not that I know of offhand, no. sir. 

Sir. Frelinohuysen. Was there any fear of it ever ? 

Sir. Ashmore. I do not believe there was. 

Sir. Fremnohuysen. Do you think thore is any more reason that a 
building that is going to be used for a school is going to be subjected to 
Federal control tnan a hospital ? 

Sir. Ashmore. Yes. I think there is a vast difference in that, and 
even in the impacted area situation that the chairman has spoken 
about when my colleague, Sir. Hyde, was testifying, around military 
encampments. When tlioso programs were started we did not have 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court of Slay 17, 1054, 
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which opens (lie door end now, in mv opinion, and in the opinion of 
many great lawyers— I did not say "other”— many greet lawyers in 
this country it would not bo necessary for legislation to be passed 
for tho Federal Government to take control over the school situation. 
It would only bo necessary for the President or for tho Commissioner 
of Kdueation in the United States to pass an Executive ordor saying 
thr.t you do not got these funds unless you do wlint they say regarding 
the construction, use and maintenance of theeo buildings and theso 
school facilities. 

Mr. FarUNomivsKN. That is a very practical objection, though. 
You arc afraid that you may have to desegregato your schools more 
rapidly than you would like. 

Mr. Ashmore. Not necessarily the desegregation. 

Mr. Fbki.inqhuyskn. 1 can understand that fact. 

Mr. Ashmobk. I do not mean just to avoid segregation. I mean 
tho overall picture of the decision of tho Supremo (Joint makes it 
possible, in view of those decisions and others sinco tlion, for theso 
things to be dono without any legislation, hut shindy by Executive 
ordor. They can take control o.f the schools. And that is ultimately 
what will happen when the Federal Government puts its inonoy in, 
in the light of lato decisions of tho United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. Bailey. You could bo drawing on your imagination there, 
could you not! 

Mr. Ashmobr. I am drawing on it as a lawyer there; yes, sir. Not 
on my imagination, but on my opinion as a lawyer for 28 years. 

Mr. Bau.ky. Can you lniinl out nny instance where tho Foderal 
Government ha* in any of its programs held up funds f 

Mr. Ashmobr. We have not had this decision long enough for many 
instances to occur. 

Mr. Bailky. Do you not have tho segregation problem in districts 
that are being aided under Public Law 815, and lms there been any 
move on their part to hold up money to those schools? 

Mr. Asiiuorb. Wo have not been told to put into execution the inte- 
gration law in any of thoso districts; no, sir. Wo have not met that 
issue yet in South Carolina. 

Mr. Bailky. That is what you aro assuming they have a right to 
do right now, and hold up money under Public Law 815 or under 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Act, 

Mr. Ashmore. I think they could j yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. I might ask the chairman if he docs not agree with 
the witness. 

Mr. Ashmobr. That is right; I would like to know what tho chair- 
man thinks about it, although he is not a lawyer. 

Mr. Bailey. The Congress has never enacted any statutory legisla- 
tion on this question. _ That is just a decision of the Supremo Court 
interpreting the Constitution. And I do not think they nave got any 
tight in there until Congress has legislated. If we pass some kina 
of legislation here they might raise that question as a result of that 
particular legislation. But so long as it is only an interpretation of 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court, no executive officer would 
have any right whatever in that field to hold up those funds. 

Mr. Ashmobr. I remember last year, Mr. Chairman, during the 
debate of this question on the floor, several lawyers admitted that it 
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could bo dono. And if I ain not sadly mistaken,; one of them was a 
former judge from Montana who Mated that, in his opinion, tho Fed* 
oral Government could issue such an Executive order and take control 
without any legislation in the light of new lato Supreme Court, 
decisions. ..... 

Mr. Fhelinuhuyskn. Mr. Ashmore, I would just like to ask- you 
tho basic imri>oso for your own bill. You refer to the adequacy of 
tho school system. Ib it because you feel that olir public school 
system today is inadequate that you are proposing this! 

Mr. Ashmore. 1 think that there are needs in many places, yes, sir. 

Mr. FmcuwonursEN. And do you think the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to help outf 

Air. Asiimoiik. In the way of technical assistance, to that extent, 
yes. 1 

Mr. Fhklinohuyskn. So you recognise that it is desirable to fully 
utilize tho Slate ami local resources? 

Mr. Asiimoiik. That is right. 

Mr. Fhklinuiiuysen. And you have to have the Federal Govern* 
merit take nil interest in that full utilization of resources? 

Mr. Asiimokk, Yes, sir, that is right. . 

Mr. Frelinqhuyskn. Thank you. • . )' 

Mr. Asiimokk. Not financial interest. . • ' 

Mr. Frki.inoiihyskk. Well, basically, the utilization of resources is 
a financial problem. : ' 

Mr. Asiimokk. Well, it does not necessarily follow that it' must, be 
or that it should bo. 

Mr. Frelinqhuyskn. I would assume that utilization of resources 
in building classrooms dojxmds on where you put the money to build 
them. 

Mr. Asiimokk. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. In that case it is entirely a financial question. 

Mr. A 8ii moke. But tho only obligation of the Federal Government 
is (o give advico and technical assistance to the best method to raise 
that money and to obtain tho funds locally and in tho States to meet 
those needs. . > 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. There may be a difference of opinion, of 
course, as to what the role of tho Fedoral Government might be in 
that. 

Mr. Asumokb. Sure. 

Mr. Frelinohuysen. I recognize your position. I wondered if 
you felt there was a problem and if you felt the Federal Government 
did have an interest in seeing to it that local and State resources were 
applied. 

Air. Ashmore. I admit there is a problem, there is a need, and I 
think the Federal Government, unaer the general welfare of the 
people, should rendor such assistance as it can in the way of technical 
aid and advice and encouragement. 

Mr. Bailey. The Chair would like at this point to say to the gentle- 
man that in view of your testimony her© in which you say you are 
opposed to Federal grants-in-aid for education, and South Caro- 
lina does not want them, that your proposal is just a delaying tactic. 

Mr. Ashmore. No, sir. 

Mr. Bailey. No? 
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Mr. Asiimobk. No, sir, I do not say that. I do not say that it 
should ho dolayod. 1 say the need should be met as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Haiuiy. You would bet up a Commission here where it might 
bed or 4 years. 

Mr. Ashmorr. Xo, sir. I disagree with the Chair. 

' Mr. Dailby. The Chair is of tne opinion that it does not have any- 
thing to do with school construction legislation. If you want a 
hearing on the bill separately as a separate proposition, on which the 
Congress might take action, we will certainly give you an opportunity 
after we have disposed of this school construct ion pro|>osal. 

Mr. Ashmore. t think it oould expedite the school construction in 
many of the districts where tho need exists and where they seem to 
have financial difficulties, constitutional bond issue limits, and things 
of that kind, whero the law does not permit them to issue bonds over 
a certain percentage of tho property value, and the high rate of 
interest. 

Mr. Daii.ky. That is what is proposed to be done in title IV of the 
administration bill, is to make tnat survey. 

Mr. Ashmore. Yes} but it carries a lot more than that, the other 
bill does. 

Mr. IIailf.y. Wo thank the gentleman and we leave it up to you if 
you want to be heard on it as separate legislation. 

Mr. Ashmore. Thank you. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I ask Mr. Ashmore one question! 

I wonder, Mr. Ashmore, do you know tho suj>erintemlent of educa- 
tion in the St Ate of South Carolina f 

Mr. Ashmorr. Yes. sir. 

Mr, Gwinn. Would it be too much trouble for you to get from him 
how those figures that appear in circnlnr 400, starting with the 1,958 
schoolroom shortage, wore prepared and whoever gave such a report 
to the United States Office of Education! How the United States 
Office of Education got the round figure 4,600 classrooms to replace 
unsatisfactory facilities! 

Mr. Ashmore. 4,500 is it! 

Mr. Gwinn. 4,600. 

And does that do away with all rented classrooms, all Sunday 
school rooms, and all other so-called facilities! 

Mr. Ashmorr. I am sure that those figures would meet tho ulti- 
mate and tho ideal situation, which I suppose does not exist in any 
State or any city, probably, in the Union. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. We are always in somebody’s Sunday 
school room, aren't wo! 

Mr. Ashmorr. That is right, lots of churches. 

Mr. Gwinn. Another figure is the number of schoolrooms sched- 
uled for completion in the school year 1956-57 is shown here on Cir- 
cular 490 as 1,086, instead of the 1,953 which the Governor says are 
being finished. 

How did the United States Office of Education get those figures! 

Mr. Ashmorr. Yes, sir. I will certainly take it up with the State 
superintendent of education. 

. Mr. Bailf.y. Should the gentleman supply the information re- 
quested it will bo placed in the record at this particular point. 

Mr. Ash mork. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Bailey. If you are prompt in supplying it. 

Mr. Asiimohe. I will write today to get it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Another question, Mr. Ashmore, lias l>cen raised by the 
clerk. 

What is the definition of “classroom” in South Carolina? Is it just 
a single classroom or docs that tnko in gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
swimming pools, down there in Charleston, undoubtedly, and what 
is an unsatisfactory classroom? 

Mr. Ahiimokk. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Gwinn. IIow many of them have you got? 

Mr. Asiiuohk. 1 shall bo happy to try to get that. 

(The information referred to will lie available for reference whon 
furnished.) 

Mr. Bailey. We are indeed sorry that our hearings dragged out this 
morning to the extent that we eliminated one witness. 

Wo would liko to say to that witness that if ho will report to the 
committee hearings tomorrow he will bo afforded an early opportunity 
to present Ins testimony. 

In addition, for tomorrow’s program we have the Honorable 
Herbert Zolenko, Member of Congress from Now York, with a rep- 
resentative of the State Education Department of the State of New 
York; Steve Stahl, director of the State Taxpayers Association of 
Oklahoma. 

The committee will convene tomorrow in the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee room, room 210, in the Old House Office Build- 
ing, and not here in this committee room. That is due to the fact 
that the Subcommittee on Labor is convening here tomorrow for 
subcommittee hearings. We are transferred to room 219 of this 
building. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee was recessed to be re- 
convened at. 10 a. in., Tuesday, March 5, 1057, in room 210, Old House 
Office Building.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 8, 1057 

House or Representatives, 

SUBCOMMITTEE OH GENERA?, EDUCATION 

op the Committee on Education and Labor, - 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219. 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Gwinn, Frelinghuysen, and 
Haskell. • 

Also present: Representative Zelenko. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; and Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel. 

Mr. Bailey, The Riibooiamittee- wi.ll be in order. The clerk will 
call the roll to ascertain if a quorum of ’tins committee is present. 

Mr. Ward^Mt. Bailey! ^ 

BIr. Bail**y. Here. 

Jlr. WXrd. BIr. Kelley! 

(No response.) % 

Blr^WARD. Blr^Metcalf! 

(IJo response/) I 

•. Ward. 'Mr. Udall#^ 
o response.) /sz- 
r. Ward. BIr. Gwinnf 
No response.) (J [ 

Ir. War67 FreUrtgh. 

Ir. FREUNonureriN. f«i 
Ir. Ward. BIr. HAskell? 
dr. Haskell. Here\ 

Will yohvjnark'Bljtf' 

Hhittee. • 

A quorum is pi 

ailey, I hayeyto be ipse' 
idence received pertaii 

so. 


ir. Bai 
waw to the 
Mr, Ward, 
BIr: 
corres: 



etcalfBa-i 



resent! j He is on his 

rd at this point, certain 
Bchool /construction, and 

with youKperraission we ^ill do' so!* / 

BIr, BAttKY. You may give us the salient pojnte of the material for 
inclusion in thajecord. ' ' 

BIr. Ward. I hive a letter from WhjteBirie Chamber of Commence 
and Mines : one froniUieTowa-Taxpayers Association ; one from the 
Rantoul, 111., city schools; one from the Montana Taxpayers’ Associ- 
ation ; one from the Colorado division, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; and one from » qroup of women in San Francisoo, 
Calif. 

BIr. Bailey. The Chair has some material that I desire to enter into 
the record at this time. Xt is a series of telegrams : 

Based upon actual surrey and the estimate that 1,400 classrooms will be con- 
structed in Tennessee during the present school year, there will yet be needed In 

. ' ' 759 
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Tennessee 0,000 additional new classrooms between the close of the year 1050-51 
and the opening of the year 1050-00 to take care of increased birthrate, shifting 
population, and obsolete facilities. The survey referred to was made In 1052; 
was recheckcd In 1006 and U being rechecked again at the present time. 

(Signed) Quill B. Cope, 
Commissioner of Education. 

By J. B. Caliiou, 

Supcruisor, Federal Project #, State of Tennessee. 

This telegram is from the State of Oklahoma : 

This wire la to evidence our support of a recommendation for passage of the 
Federal assistance bill for the public schools. 1 sincerely hope that the hearing 
committee will not accept the statements opposing the measure by anyone who 
might personally appear at the hearing os reflecting the desires of the rank and 
file of the people of Oklahoma. If Steve Stahl of Oklahoma should appear at 
the hearing opposing this measure you will do me a great servlco by making 
available to me bis complete testimony as quickly as possible. Thank you very 
kindly for your great effort. 

(Signed) A. W. Swirr, 

President t Oklahoma State School Boards Association . 

This telegram is from Utah: 

Confirmation of data for Utah in reply to Ofllee of Education questionnaire 
October 1050, shows overcrowding on basis of normal load 30 children enrolled 
correct Approximately 13,000 second questionnaire on obsolete classrooms and 
l*rsonal check with key school districts show gross underestimate. Correct 
flguro Is 830 rather than 277. Congressman Dixon given latest data last Friday. 

(Signed) E. Allen Bateman, 

State Superintendent. 

This telegram is from Kentucky : 

Understand opponents Federal aid for schoolhouse construction question my 
es'lmates of Kentucky classrooms needs before subcommittee February 13 and 
estimates made to Offico of Education, October 1050. All figures presented can be 
fully documented. Resent exceedingly efforts of opponents to discredit esti- 
mates. I reemphasize the Imperative need for Immediate legislation providing 
Federal assistance. 

Robert R. Martin, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Wo Imvo one telegram from tho State of Florida : 

At our present rate of population Increase we could conceivably have under- 
estimated our need for the next 6 years. 

(Signed) Thomas D. Bailey. 

Wo have one from Dos Moines, Iowa : 

The estimate of school facilities needs made In reply to Office of Education 
questionnaire of October 1056 for State of Iowa are valid and accurate esti- 
mates. If the estimate errs It would be on the conservative side so far as needs 
are concerned. 

(Signed) J, C. Wright, 

8tatc Superintendent of Publto Instruction , State of Ioica. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. : 

We understand that Steve Stahl of the Oklahoma Public Expenditures Couu- 
cil is again appearing before the Education Committee in opposition to Federal 
aid for schoolhouse construction. Such action on hla part was not unexpected. 
He does not represent the feeling of the majority of Oklahoma cltiiens. He 
opposes measures at the State and local level designed to aid schools. 

(Signed) F. EL Willingham, 
Director , Field Serrfce, Oklahoma Education Association. 

We have a second wire from the superintendent of schools of the 
State of Florida : 

Estimates of Florida’s school facility needs made In reply to Office of Edu- 
cation questionnaire October 1050, reaffirmed os accurate for Florida. At our 
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present rate of population Increase we could conceivably have underestimated 
our needs for the next 6 years. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is signed by whom? 

Mr. Bailey. Signed by Thomas D. Bailey, superintendent of 
schools. 

This one is from Little Rock, Ark. : 


It is my understanding that the authenticity of our cellmates of school facili- 
ties needs has been challenged before your committee. You are to be advised* 
sir, that based upon Information secured and verified through a statewide 
survey conducted by this department under the provisions of title I, Public law 
815 and kept current that we need a total of 8,324 additional Instruction rooms; 
3,451 to accommodate excess enrollment and 4,870 to replace outmoded tempo- 
rary and unsatisfactory facilities. Actually these are conservative estimates. 
Our needs arc Increasing as ft result in the Increase in urban population and 
corresponding decrease in rural population and school administrative unit re- 
organization, resulting In the elimination of a large number of 1- and 2-teacher 
schools. No other comprehensive Inventory of school housing requirements 
has ever been made In tills State and any statement of our needs not based ui>on 
verltlod factual information should be discounted. We resent any statement of 
our building ,.ceds which is not verified by competent research. 

A. W. Ford, 

State Commit sloncr of Education. 

This one is from Raleigh, N. O. : 


Estimates of North Carolina school facilities needs submitted upon request 
of United States Office of Education in October 1050, represent conservative 
judgment of our 174 county and city school administrative units. I ottest to 
tho authenticity of these data and I express absolute disapproval of any effort to 
make it ap]>car that our needs are other than wo have certified. 1 am sending 
you official copies of our facilities survey as of fall 1056. 

Charles F. Cairoll, 

State Superintendent of Publio Instruction. 


If there jb no objection, we will insert this material into the record 
at this particular point 

(The documents referred to follow:) 

February* 26, 1957. 

Representative Cleveland Hailey, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Education , 

House of Representatives , Washington, D . C. 


Dear Sir: House bill 1 is of great interest to the California State Federation 
of Teachers since It provides Federal aid for schools. 

The 1950 annual convention of the C8FT emphasized that current teacher 
shortages are due In large part to the very low salaries received by the majority 
of teachers. The AFL-CIO supports Federal aid for both school construction 
and teacher’s salaries. They urge Federal financial assistance for schools and 
teachers. 

We respectfully ask your support of the Kelley Mil and of any other measures 
which would provide Federal aid for schools and teachers. 

Sincerely, 


Anna K. Asftltine, 

* Legislative Chairman , AFT, South San Francisco , Local It 19, 

South San Francisco , Calif. 
Lois Selbery, 

San Francisco , Calif. 
John Waldo, 

President , Local 1119 , 
South San Franctsco , Calif. 
Elva Din nino, 

South San Francisco , Calif. 
Max Darnielle, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Nathan Spinadel, 

MlUbrae, Calif. 
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<V>J.ORADO DIVISION, 

American Association ok University Women, 

Canon City, Colo., February 25, J957. 


lion. Graham Barden, 

CAafroids, Education and Labor Committee, 

Untied States House of Representatives, WaiMupfon, D . 0. 


Dram Sir: In tho Presidents recent congressional message on education, he 
Included a recommendation for aid to school construction. If n bill on this 
matter comes beforo the House of Representatives, It will probably be referred 
to your committee. The American Association of University Women Is especially 
concerned with education, and the Colorado Division of AAUW hopes that your 
committee will take favorable action on thts legislation. 

Thank you for any help you may give. 

Very truly yours, 

Hutii S. Arnold 
Mrs. Frank J. Arnold, 

SMfe Rducatton Chairman. 




Rantoul City Schools, 

District 137, Cham paion County, 

Rantoul , Hi., March J, 195 7. 

Hon. CUtVXLAND M. Baiuey, 

House Office Building , Washington, D. (7. 


My Dear Mr. Bailey: The legislation on school construction Introduced to- 
date In this session of Congress places a heavy administrative burden on the 
Commissioner of Kducatton. A slsable portion of this burden is by nature in 
the construction field which requires engineers or will necessitate the uso of 
other Federal agencies by tho Commissioner of Education. 

This problem was recognised in Public Law 815 when it was enacted In 1950 
and as a result the Commissioner of Education was required to use the services 
of the Community Facilities Administration then known as the Community 
Facilities Services. 

Since I have, as superintendent of tho Rantoul city schools, constructed four 
schools under Public Law 815 and Public Law 815, as amended, aud since the 
staff of the Housing and Home Finance Agency of the Community Facilities 
Administration have supervised these projects, 1 do not hesitate to state that 
their supervision was of a high professional nature and extremely helpful at 
all times. It therefore seems highly imperative that a requirement be written 
Into future legislation that the services of the staff of the Community Facilities 
Administration be used. 

I thank you for permltlng me to use a few minutes of your time during my 
recent visit to your office. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. W, Eater, Su/^rfafcudciH. 


Montana Taxpayers Association, 

Helena, Mont., March 2, 195 7. 

Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey, 

House Office Budding, 

Washington > D. C . 

Dear Congressman Bailey: At the request of the board of directors of the 
Montana Taxpayers' Association we have made a survey of tho State of Mon* 
tana to determine the classroom needs and other than classroom needs of the 
school systems of the State. To determine this need we first sent a questionnaire 
to the 56 county school superintendents of the State In which we asked them 
to tabulate, by school district, tbelr classroom and nonclassrooDi needs and the 
estimated cost of these needs. We followed up this request with another ques- 
tionnaire to the school superintendents of the individual districts mentioned 
in the county superintendent's report. This questionnaire was si>ecifleally aimed 
at the school district and asked for the number of classrooms needed, the reason 
they were needed, their estimated cost, the estimated needs for facilities other 
than classroom, the reason for the need of other facilities, and the estimated cost. 

By analyzing these studies we were able to determine the school building needs 
of the 8tate from the viewpoint of the chief school officers of each county, and the 
Individual school district superintendent There will undoubtedly be differences 
of opinion within the communities as to whether or not these mjeds as given by 
the school officers actually exist 
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In analysing tbo report of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
titled “Kali 1056 Statistics on Enrollment, Teachers, and School housing In Full- 
Time Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools,” we were able to obtain the 
©rlglnat data that the Montana 8tnto Department of Public Instruction used In 
making the report for Montana. The data submitted to the Department of 
Health* Education, and Welfare for Montana was derived from questionnaires 
similar to those sent out by the Montana Taxpayers* Association and again re- 
flected only the viewpoint of the school administrators and not that of tho school 
boards. 

The figures that the association attempted to verify are tho 852 classrooms that 
are allegedly needed for Montana but not being constructed during the 1056-57 
school year. When wo compare the county-by-county results of the association’s 
study with the report submitted by the Montana State Department of Public 
Instruction we find widely varying results. For Instance, seven countlea reported 
to the State department a need for 122 classrooms. The same counties In the 
report to the association Indicated a total need of one classroom. These coun- 
ties are listed below. 


Court y 

Report to 
Stale depart- 
ment, needs 
minus con- 
struction 
(classrooms 
needed) 

Association 

report 

(classrooms 

needed) 

Bonding 

power 

available 

Bff Horn 

I! 

14 

14 

!6 

2 

62 

13 

1 

None 
None 
No ne 
None 
None 
None 

$42,000 

Oar cade. 



T/jwIs and Clark 


Prairie 


f liver Bow 


Park 


Total 


122 

1 





If there were a need for the 122 classrooms In these 7 counties the need 
would surely be acute enough so that the school people in those counties would 
have reported the same information In answer to the 2 questionnaires. This 
Inconsistency certainly casta doubt upon the validity of this report for Montana. 

The remainder of the counties reported essentially the same number on our 
report as they did on the State report. We Investigated to determine If the 
jchool districts were bonded up to capacity and thns unable to construct new* 
classrooms. Following Is a list of the needs minus construction as given on the 
Mate report and the bonding capacity unused by the district as of September 
1956. 


County and district 


Beaverhead, district 10 

Bradwater County High 

School 

Cart on, district 33 

Oust v County High School. 

Daw. on, district 1 

Dawioo, district 78 

Dank Is, district 7 

Fenru», district 84 

Ptath* ad, district 5 

Flathetd, district 6 

Flatbed, district 38 

Hill, di strict IS 

Hill, district 20 

Lincoln, district 1 

McCoos district t 

Miseoolt, district 40 

phiuips, district la 

Phillips, district 14... 

Phillips, district 20 

Pondera, district 10 

Pondera, district 1 


Class- 
rooms 
needed 
but not 
being 
built 


Bonding 

capacity 

available 


$345,000 

444.000 
68,000 

1.173.000 

302.000 

235.000 

268.000 

146.000 

200.000 

1.615.000 

65.000 

01.000 

23.000 

67.000 

46.000 

17.000 

241.000 

226.000 

61.000 

107.000 

141.000 


County and district 


Ravalli, district 1 

Ravalli, district 2 

RavaUI, district 3 

Roosevelt, district 9 

R 060 bud, district 14 

Rosebud, district 19 

8anden, district 10 

Sanders, district 1 

StUJwater, district 6 

Sweet Or ass County High 

8cbool 

Teton, district 1 

Toole, district It. 

Treasure, district 7 

Wheatland, d strict 16 

Valley, district 9 

Valley, district 13 

Yellowstone, district 24 

Yellowstone, district 7 

Yellowstooe, district 15 

Total 


Class- 
rooms 
needed 
but net 
being 
built 


162 


Bonding 

capacity 

available 


$111,000 

185.000 

202.000 

546.000 

422.000 

383.000 
68*000 
185*000 

67.000 

135.000 

142.000 

284.000 
66 , 00 ) 

260, UO 

713.000 

108.000 
28,000 
94,000 

116,000 
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It is interesting to note that while the alleged need* have been presented by 
the school superintendent* In these reports, they evidently have not been great 
enough to put before the people for their vote. 

Montana has been doing an excellent Job In taking care of it* own school 
needs. Total school expenditures (public schools only) havo Increased from 
*17,007,904 for 1040-47 to $57,450,117 for 1955-06. This 1* an Increase of 237 
percent In school expenditures during the last 10 years while enrollments have 
Increased 87 percent over that same period. 

In 1940-47 $824,305 was paid out for debt service in Montana— In 1955-50 
this amounted to $0,007,094, an increase of 712 i>ercent. Capital outlay pay- 
ments have increased over 1,300 i>ereent since 1940-47 reaching a high of 
$10,408, 000 in 1955-50. During the last 4 year* $20,138,000 has been spent in 
capital outlay. 

A further Illustration of the responsibility displayed by Montana citUetus Is 
the passing of a bill through both houses of the current legislative assembly to 
put ou the ballot at he next election a constitutional amendment to allow a 
doubling of the statutory bonding indebtedness limit for Montana school dis- 
tricts. This amendment would raise the limit of bonded indebtedness from 
5 to 10 percent of the assessed valuation of the school district. This bill 
iwsscd the Montana House of Representatives 85 to 3 and the Montana Senate 
47 to 5, Neither the Montana Taxpayer** Association or any other responsible 
group opposed this legislation. 

To date legislation lias never been Introduced into the Montana Assembly to 
provide for means to assist local school districts In their building programs. If 
a need for assistance actually existed, it would seem evident that the problem 
would be brought before the State assembly for consideration on the State level, 
before seeking assistance elsewhere. 

It Is evident that the people of Montana are taking care of their own public 
school needs — building and otherwise, and will continue to do so when the needs 
exist. 


Sincerely yours. 


S. Keith Andkkson, Rrccutive Secretary. 


Whitt. Pink Chamuf.r or Commerce and Minks, 

Ely, Net?., February 27, 1957. 

Cleveland M. Hailey, 

Chairman , J!ou$c Subcommittee on Education and Labor, 

House Office Huitding, D. C . 

Dear Chairman Bailey: Allow me to bring to your attention the following 
resolution adopted by the hoard of directors of the Whte Pine Chamber of Com- 
merce and Mines. 

Resolved, That the White Tine Chamber Of Commerce and Minos, Ely, Nev„ 
believes that the American public-school system is traditionally and distinctively 
a community affair and that the States and local school districts should accept 
full responsibility for the financing and direction of their public school. 

That It opposes the enactment of Federal legislation which would provide 
grants-ln-old to the States for public school construction for the reasons that no 
funds can be provided by the Federal Government except those collected In taxes 
upon the peoples In the various States and that Federal administration only adds 
to the tax harden; that Federal Intervention in the field of education would 
weaken and destroy the Individual initiative of the States and local communities 
in assuming n traditional responsibility. 

That the White Pine Chamber of Commerce and Miues favors the principle of 
giving private enterprise an exclusive franchise in the field of iusurance as this 
relates to our domestic economy and welfare. That the Federal Government 
should enter the Insurance field only as this relates to armed conflicts and Inter- 
national relations where private enterprise is unable to participate. 

Particularly, the field of health insurance should be left to private enterprise. 
Great strides havo been made during recent years In health Insurance under group 
plans, and the need for Federal Intervention In this field Is not apparent. 

We sincerely urge that you give serious consideration to this resolution. 

Very sincerely yours. 


James E. Heald, Manager. 
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Iowa Taxpayers Association, 

Des Moines, Iou&, March 1, 196 7 . 

STATEMENT OF LYLE JL UKKC£R, PRESIDENT OF THE IOWA TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
IN OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Tbo Iowa Taxpayers Association, a statewide nonprofit organization and 
dedicated to efficiency and economy In the expenditure of public funds. Is firmly 
opposed to any proposal to provide Federal funds for local schoolhouso con- 
struction. 

It Is the firm belief of the Iowa Taxpayers Association that the function of 
educating children, by its very nature, rightfully belongs to the State-local 
level of government — and tho nearer the local level the belter. Federal financial 
assistance— and the Federal controls Inherent in such a program— are directly 
contrary to the time honored concept of State sovereignty and local self-gov- 
ernment 

Federal grantsln-aid programs now in force prove conclusively that such 
programs are complicated and costly to administer, and have encouraged need- 
less 8tate and local expenditures so that States might qualify for maximum 
Federal assistance on a matching basts. 

The fallacy of allowing Federal encroachment on Iowa’s wealth to provide 
Iowa with financial aid for education Is self-evident. Moreover, if the Federal 
budget is to be kept In balance and the Federal d v ebt reduced, new spending 
ventures must be resisted. 

It Is contended by the advocates of Federal aid for education that the indi- 
vidual States are unable to finance their own school construction programs— 
but Iowa Is a State that has and will continue to havo the ability and desire to 
take care of Its own school construction — without any outside assistance. 

According to data prepared by tho Iowa Deportment of Public Instruction, 
20,062 classrooms were available at the beginning of the 1950-57 school year. 
The Department’s data also showed that In the fall of 1950, 1,000 additional 
rooms were needed — but that 450 were scheduled for completion during the 
1966-67 school year. This will leave a “deficit” of only 650 rooms nt the end 
of this year — and Iowa lias the borrowing capacity to finance the construction 
of these 550 rooms, and many more. 

On June 30, 1056, the outstanding debt In all Iowa districts with high schools 
was $132,087,503 — while the total debt limit was $270,b09,m Thus, high school 
districts had unused borrowing power amounting to $144,821, 8S8. 

Moreover, nonhlgh school districts had a total debt limit of $133,843,130, but, 
with an outstanding debt of June 30, 1956, of only $3, 299, 800, had $130,543,324 
in unused borrowing power. 

The estimated cost of constructing 550 classrooms (at an average cost of 
$25,000 per room) would bo $13,750,000— and this State still has over $275,000,000 
in unused borrowing power. 

Furthermore, Iowa has also shown a desire to finance any needed school build- 
ings by using Its borrowing power as shown below : 


Capital outlay for school construction 


1048-49 $13,718,250 

1040-50 - 13,834,892 

1050- 51 19,179,910 

1051- 52 22,284,831 


1052-53 $31,440, 149 

1953-54... 33,496,601 

1054-55. 30, 878, 249 


It Is because of the above evidence that thin association has taken a firm 
stand against any proposal to use Federal tax dollars to build schools in Iowa, 
when all data proves beyond a doubt that such “assistance” U unneeded In 
this State. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lyle R. Mercer, President. 


aVasiiville, Tenn., March .f, 195 7. 

Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, 

Chairman, House Labor and Educaiion Subcommittee, 

Washington, D. C 

Based upon actual survey and the estimate that 1,400 classrooms will be con- 
structed in Tennessee during the preseut school year, there will yet be needed 
in Tennessee 9,000 additional new classrooms between the close of the year 
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1966-67 atkl the opening of the year 1666-60 to take care of Increased birth rate, 
shifting population, and obsolete faculties. The surrey referred to was made 
In 1062; was rechecked In 1965 and la being rechecked again at the present time. 

Quill B. Cora, 
Commissioners of Education, 

B y J. B. Cotnou, 

Supervisor, Federal Pro fecit owl Consultative Service. 


Keystone, Okla., March 4 , 1951. 

CLEVELAND N. Bailey, 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, Woihirtp/cm, D. 0.: 


This wire Is to evidence our support of aud a recommendation for passage of 
the Federal assistance bill for the public schools. I sincerely hope that the hoar* 
Ing committee will not accept the statements opposing the measure by anyone who 
might personally appear at the hearing as reflecting the desires of the rank and 
6 ie of the people of Oklahoma. If Steve Stahl of Oklahoma should appear at this 
hearing opposing this measure you will do me a great service by making available 
to me bln complete testimony as quickly as possible. Thank you very kindly for 
your great effort. 

A. W. Swift, 

Prettdent Oklahoma 8tate School Boardt Aiioctaffon. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, A/arcft 4. 1057. 

Representative C lev elan M. Bailey, 

Bouse of Representatives, 

Washington, D . 0.: 

Confirmation of data for Utah in reply to Office of Education questionnaire 
October 1, 1056, shows overcrowding on basis of normal load 30 children enrolled 
correct. Approximately 13,000 second questionnaire on obsolete classrooms and 
personal check with key school districts show gross underestimate. Correct figure 
Is 830 rather than 277. Congressman Dixon given latest data last Friday, 

B. Allen Bateman, 

State Superintendent . 


Frankfort, Ky., March 4, 1951. 

Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, 

Ohairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 

House Office Building, Washington ^ D. 0.: 

Understand opponents Federal aid for schoolhou?e construction question 
my estimates of Kentucky classrooms needs before subcommittee, February 13, 
and estimates made to Office of Education October 1966. All figures presented 
can be fully documented. Recent exceedingly efforts of opponents to discredit 
estimates. Reemphaslw the imperative need for Immediate legislation providing 
Federal assistance. 

Robert R. Martin, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Tallahassee, Fla., March 4, 1951. 

Horn Cleveland M. Bailey, 

House of Representatives Building, Washington , D. <7.: 

At our present rate of population increase wo could conceivably have under* 
estimated our need for the next 5 years. 

Thomas D. Bailey. 


Dbs Moines, Iowa, March 4, 1951. 

Hon. Cleveland M. Bailet, 

CA airman, House Subcommittee on fi'ducuflon, 

/louts of Representatives , Washington, D . 0.: 


The estimate of school facilities needs made in reply to Office of Education 
•questionnaire October 1966 for State of Iowa are valid and accurate estimates. 
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If the estimate errs it would be on conservative aide so far as needs are con* 
oerned and overate tea the Instruction rooms scheduled for completion during 
the 1950-67 school year. 

J. O. Wiiout, 

State Superintendent of Publio Instruction, State of lour*. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., March 4, 1957. 

Hon. Cleveland M. Hailey, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D . C. 

We understand that Steve Stahl, of the Oklahoma Public Expenditures Coun- 
cil, Is again appearing before the Sentte Education Committee in opposition to 
Federal aid for seboolhouse construction. Such action on his part Is not 
unexpected. Ho does not represent the feeling of the majority of Oklahoma 
citizens. He opposes measures at the State and local level designed to aid 
schools. He has little or no Influence with the people of Oklahoma or the 
Oklahoma Legislature. Some hare serious doubts that be favors public educa- 
tion. Therefore his testimony should not be considered as representing the 
feeling of the people In Oklahoma. 

F. E. WlLUNOlIAM, 

Director , Field Service, Oklahoma YdsoaKon Association . 


Tallahassee, Fla., March 4, 195 7. 

Hod. Cleveland M. Bailey, 

House of Representatives Huiiding, Washington, D. O,: 

Estimates of Florida's school facllltlec needs, made in reply to Office of Edu- 
cation questionnaire October 1956, are reaffirmed as accurate for Florida. At 
our present rate of population Increase we could conceivably have underestimated 
our need for the next 5 years. My telegram to you earlier today containing last 
sentence only as above should be disregarded. 

Thomas D. Bailey. 


Little Rook, Ark., March 5, 1957. 

Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on Health, Labor and Education Committee, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. O.: 

It Is my understanding that the authenticity of our estimates of school facili- 
ties needs has been challenged before your committee. You are to be advised, 
sir, that, based upon Information secured and verified through a statewide survey 
conducted by this department under the provisions of tltlo 1, Public Law 815, 
and kept current, that we need a total of 8,324 additional instruction rooms, 
8,454 to accommodate excess enrollment and 4,870 to replace outmoded tern- 
|)orary and unsatisfactory facilities. Actually, these are conservative estimates, 
pur needs are increasing as a result of the Increase in urban population and 
(.corresponding decrease In rural population and echool administrative uult re- 
organisation, resulting In the elimination of a large number of 1- and 2-tcacher 
schools. No other comprehensive inventory of school housing requirements has 
over been made la this State, and any statement of our needs not based on 
verified factual information should be discounted. We resent any statement of 
our building needs which Is not verified by competent research. 

A. W. Ford, 

State Commissioner of Education. 


Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C : 


Ualeioh, N. C., March 4, 1957. 


Estimates of North Carolina school facilities needs submitted upon request of 
United States Office of Education in October 1966 represent conservative Judg- 
ment of our 174 county and city school administrative units. I attest to the 
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authenticity of these data and I wrpreaa absolute disapproval of any effort to 
mako U appear that our needs are other than we have certified. I Ain sending 
you official copies of our facilities survey as of fall of 1956. 

Charles P. Carroll, 

Stole Superintendent, Public Instruction . 

Mr. 0 win n . Mr. Chairman, are wo getting like communications 
from the other States? Have we requested confirmation from the 
other States? 

Mr. Hailky. I have not requested them from anyone. 

Mr. (i wink. These have justcomoin? 

Mr. Hailkv. They are coming in voluntarily from the several States. 
I have made no request, and the committee has made no request. 

Mr. Gwinx. Mr. Chairman, will these be kept together so that we 
can examino them? 

Mr. Hailky. They will be made a part of the filo of tho committee. 

Mr. Frkmnohuyskx. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hailky. Yes, 

Mr. Fhixinoiiuyskn. As tho Chair knows, I received a communi- 
cation yesterday from the New Jersey State Chandler of Commerce 
requesting that I intervene in an. effort to get a representative from 
the New Jersey Chamber to testify directly before this committee. 
I wonder if them is any possibility that wo could arrango that? 

Mr. Hailky. 1 would line to say to the gentleman from New* Jersey 
that it is my intention, as soon* as we can get the members of the 
majority on the committee here present, to go over our procedures 
in executive session and decide just what wo propose to do. 

Mr. Fkki.inohuysk.x. Thank you. 

Mr. Hailky. At this time, the Chair notes in the committee room 
tho presence of our distinguished colleague from the State of Vit - 

S ima, Mr. Abbitt. Will you come forward and identify yourself to 
ic reporter i 

STATEMENT OF HON. W. M. ABBITT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

Mr. Amiitt. Mr. Chairman, I am W. M. Abbitt, Member of Con- 
gress from the Fourth District of Virginia. I deeply appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before your committee in opposition to the 
so-called Federal aid to education for school-construction bill. I 
appreciate the kindness and courtesy and consideration shown mo by 
tho distinguished chairman and the fairness with which these hear- 
ings hearings have been conducted. 

1 would Tike to ask unanimous consent to extend by remarks and 
statement in the record at this point. 

Mr. Hailky. Thank you, sir. Wo appreciate your appearance. 
Due consideration will be given to youv brief. 

Mr. Abiutt. Thank you so much. 

(Tho brief referred to follows :) 

Statement or Hon. W. M. Abbiit (Democrat, Virginia) in Orrosmox to 
Pending Leoisiation Providing Federal Aid toe School Construction to 
ths Localities 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your com- 
mittee In opposition to the so-called Federal aid to education school-construction 
bills. 
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This in a mast Important question. As a matter of fact, It Is one of the most 
important problems facing the people of our country today. It scorns to me 
that a decision must he made by our people. Sooner or later we must decide 
whether the public schools are to bo operated, maintained, and controlled by 
localities and the States or whether our schools will be turned over to the Federal 
Government. 

The schools of this great country of ouns have been a great bulwark for our 
way of life. They hare been the foundation stone of our democracy. We can 
but know that If the Federal Government gradually takes over the financial 
burden of our public schools so will they gradually take over the control. It 
is not iXKslble to distribute Federal funds for education without the Imposition 
of an Increasing measuro of Federal control in matters of educational policy. 
Local control of education Is fundamental to the American typo of democracy. 
It is necessary that education be adapted to local needs. It Is necessary that 
we have a sense of local responsibility for Its successful execution. To remove 
tbo responsibility of educating our children from the local level will necessarily 
and unavoidably greatly weaken democracy at the grassroots. The separation 
of education and the Federal Government so far as primary and secondary 
schools are concerned Is as Important at the principle of separation of church and 
state. For many years, there has been a general trend toward centralization of 
))ower In Washington. There Is now an all-out effort to federalize the schools 
and nationalize the lives of all American citizens. 

Tlio present proposal to have the Congress appropriate Federal funds for the 
construction of lical schools is but a step toward the realization of turning 
over the public school system to the Federal Government Many people sup- 
porting this legislation will not admit this Is true but the vast majority of 
Us supporters are those who desire the concentration of power In Washington 
and the centralisation of all government at the National Capital. All of us 
believe that adequate education of American youth Is essential to the preserva- 
tion of the Ilepubllc and to the welfaro of the Nation. I am convinced that 
this opportunity can be provided by local communities and States more satis- 
factorily and more equitably to both than by tho Federal Government. 

It is most important that local control of our schools remain as it Is at present. 
This will be impossible If we allow the Federal Government to stick Its long 
nose into the financial responsibility of educating our children. If we arc to 
remain a free people, If we are to retain our way of life as we know it, it is 
necessary that control of our public schools remain at the local level. There 
Is no such thing as Federal aid without Federal control. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this bill for a number of reasons. First, as I hive 
tried to point out, it is absolutely necessary that the control of our public schools 
remain at the focal level. Not only that, but the citizens In a democracy have 
certain duties and obligations that they must perform. In my opinion, it is 
the dnty and obligation of tbo localities and the local citizens to maintain public 
education. Education of our youth Is a function of the localities and not of 
the Federal Government I am convinced if we permit the Federal Government 
to subsidize our public schools generally then we will lose control of the schools 
so far as the localities and communities are concerned. 

Next, I would like to say that the localities and the States are adequately 
financially able to provide the necessary educational opportunities for the youth 
of this great country of ours. The States are far better off financially than is 
the monstrous Federal Government today. There are those who would have us 
believe that the States are not able financially to carry on the proper educational 
program to meet the needs of our youth. They contend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the financial ability to undertake this great task. Unfortunately, 
nothing Is further from the truth. Sadly enough, the national debt now amounts 
to more than eight times State and local Indebtedness. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a national debt of approximately |275 billion. Apparently, there Is 
no hope In the foreseeable future that this debt will be reduced In any appre- 
ciable amount. It ts saddening to see on all sides grasping bureaucrats and 
people who believed In centralized power trying to reach out on behalf of the 
Federal Government to continue to take over functions and obligations of the 
States and local communities. We are now at the crossroads. We are about 
to see this country embark on a gigantic long-time journey Into the field of local 
public education. It Is disheartening to me to see this administration sponsor 
such a program. 

Truthfully, the 1958 budget of the Federal Government is such a bizarre com- 
bination of fantasy, mystery, and irresponsibility that It alone should convince 
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any Individual person of tlte necessity and urgency of stopping the growth of 
the Federal octopus. This program will simply add another tentacle to the 
octopus Federal iuou*tro*ity. To those people who say and apparently earnestly 
contend that the .States are unable financially to carry on the proper and neces- 
sary educational prttgrara for tho tit ore welfare of our youth, I desire to call to 
their attention a most enlightening report by an outstanding committee. 

By authority of an act of Congress there was appointed In 1964 a Commission 
on I nt cr-0 over n mental Relations. Fifteen members of the Commission were 
appointed by the Chief Executive, d by the Speaker of the House, and 5 by the 
Vice President. It was the duty, among other things, of this Commission to 
make a painstaking study and report on the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment In various fields of activities This Commission appointed various study 
committees to look Into And to strdy particular phases of activity. One such 
committee was appointed to mahi a thorough study aud report on Federal 
responsibility In tho field of oducfitlon. This committee was composed of many 
able American cltiicns. They muds an actual painstaking study of the problem 
of education, the responsibility of various segments of our society In this field 
as well as the ability of the several political divisions to carry out the necessary 
and proper educational program. A very fine report was made by this com- 
mittee on October 10. 1064. 1 am very much surprised indeed that the present 
administration should apparently d scard such a splendid report from such an 
outstanding group of men from alnoet every walk of life In this great Nation 
of our*. 

The Study Committee on Federal Responsibility In the Field of Education as 
select Hi by the Inter govern menu I Relations Commission was cotnp>sed of 
members; Adam B. Reunion, of Utah, as chairman. Mr. Bennlon Is a leader iu 
the Mormon Church and a close friend, as I understand It, of Secretary Benson. 
Other members of th© Study Committee Included Thomas C» Bousliall, of Rich- 
mond, Samuel Milter Brownell, brother of the Attorney General and since Com- 
missioner of Education; A. Boyd Campbell, n Mississippi huslneswuun ; Alfred 
E. Driscoll, former governor of New Jersey; Oscar A. Khrhnrdt, chairman of the 
St. Louis School Board ; Mr. T. Noman Hurd, director of the budget of the State 
of New York; Edward H. Litchfield, dean of the School of Business Administra- 
tion at Cornell University ; Carl J. Megel, president of the American Federation 
of Teachers; Mrs. IV. M, Mulberry, u member of th© Chicago board of education; 
Very Her. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, of Pittsburgh; Hubert H. Race, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; Roy R. Simpson, superintendent of public Instruction of the 
State of California; Paul T). Wes*, superintendent of Fulton public schools In 
Atlanta, Ga.; llenry M. Wrlston, president of Brown University. The director 
of research and advisor for th© Co nmittee was Roger A. Freeman, who has since 
written a book on the subject. 

This Study Committee, after a most careful study of the financial problems 
facing this eonntry and a painstaking analysts of the responsibilities of educa- 
tion of our youth, has pointed out In no uncertain terms that the duly and 
obligation to educate the youth Is a direct responsibility of the localities and 
the States. They have Also In no uncertain terms, found as a matter of fact that 
•‘♦he general conclusion Is that Federal aid Is not necessary either for current 
operating expense* for public whools or for capital expenditures for new school 
facilities. Local communities i nd States are able to supply both In accordance 
with the will of their clilaens.* 1 

I heartily concur In the conclusion of the 8tndy Committee and commend them 
for a nost enlightening repOTt as well as for the outstanding Job that they did. 
This study should be read carefully by every Member of Congress who is really 
Interested In the welfare of this country of ours. 

I wonid Ilk© for this administration to Inform the people why it hat cast into 
th© wastebasket such a valuable report from a group of outstanding cltlaens. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the legislation now before this committee which 
provides for Federal aid to the localities for the construction of schools will not 
be recommended for passage by your committee so that the localities may retain 
control ol‘ the schools and fontlnue with thelf duties and responsibilities for 
the education of our youth, as they are amply financially able to do. 

Mr. GvrtNifi Mr. Abbitt, have you any information about how the 
mie^tionnnire sent out by fhe United States Office of Education to the 
State superintendent o( schools in Virginia was answered or was it 
answered by the State hu|>erintemlentf 
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Mr. Admit. I have no knowledge of it at all. Unfortunately our 
sii|>eriiitendcnt of schools passed away about 10 days ago and as of 
now we have no superintendent of public instruction excont a person 
in the Department who iB acting in the place and stead or the super- 
intendent. 

I have no knowledge of the questionnaire. I have not been posted 
in any way from tho Department of Education of Virginia. 

Mr' Gwix.v. Thank you. 

Mr. Frkmnoiiuyskx. Mr. Chairman, 1 do not want to prolong the 
discussion. 

1 wonder if you could tell us in addition to your formal statement 
what your reason for opposition to these bills is. 

Mr. Abiiitt. I feol tnat it is a function of tho localities and States, 
one; second, that Federal financial help will very rapidly lead to Fed- 
eral control, the federalization of our schools and the nationalization 
of our licople. 

Mr. Fkf.mngiiuysen. Of course, wo do provide a great deal of Fed- 
eral aid to a lot of programs. The same charge is not made, nor has 
there been any ©xi>ericnce of that kind. 

Mr. Amirrr. In my opinion they are a help to certain particular 
programs but when you start giving help generally to school buildings 
or general construction, I thmk you are fast going afield in taking 
over the functions, and privileges, and duties, and obligations of the 
localities and citizens. 

Mr. F KKi.iNoi id Y 8KN . Has your State received any Federal money 
to help in the building of hospitals? 

Mr. Amurr. Yes, 

Mr. Frkmxoiiuysn. IIa3 it resulted in Federal control of hospitals? 

Mr. Abhitt. Not as of now, but they have to meet certain specifica- 
tions and pay labor certain staudnrds. 

Mr. Fheuinohuysen. That is not Federal control of hospitals, 
surely. Would meeting certain specifications in certain Federal im- 

B icted areas in order to get Federal assistance constitute control? 

as your Stato benefited from tho construction, and maintenance, and 
operation assistance made available? 

Mr. Auiiitt. Certainly. 

Mr. Freijxoiiuysen. 'lias it resulted in anything undesirable in any 
of vour school districts ? 

Sfr. Amurr. Not as yet. I do not think tho Powell amendment will 
us yet, but I think it soon will be, if passed. 

Mr. Fkemxohuyskn. I can understand your objection to particular 
part of a particular program, but I do not understand basically why 
your fears would be as they are. 

Mr. Ahbitt. I think it is a function of the States and localities. 
Mr. Frfjjnoiiuysbn. Of course it is, but is it not a reasonable func- 
tion for the Federal Government to encourage tho States and local- 
ities to do more than they hnffe in meeting Uiose responsibilities? 

Mr. Abb fit. I think encouragement would be fine and that is all 
right, 

Air. Freeixohuysex. In effect, you are not condemning every, part 
of this program because the basic effort is to encourage and stimulate 
the local responsibility ? 
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Mr. Annrrr. If that is all that the people who aro actually behind 
tho thing want, that would be fine. 

Mr. Frklinohuysen. Some of us who aro behind it are trying to 
work out something tlmt will be a reasonable kind of program and 
you could bo of assistance if you would help us in that effort to find 
what is a sensible, reasonable program whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment might encourage local responsibility instead of automatically 
condemning it without perhaps even taking a look at whr.t it is that 
wo aro proposing. I have not read your testimony so that perhaps I 
am misjudging what your basic feeling is. 

Mr. Aubut. I do not know that you aro misjudging. I think the 
question is cxceecdingly fair. I appreciate the gentleman's position, 
but I feel that the States and localities in addition to having a duty 
and obligation aro far better off, far more able to carry on the schools 
than is tno Federal Government which lias a national debt of some 
$276 billion. 

Mr. Frfmnqhuysen. The nationnl debt will not bo affected appre- 
ciably by what, tho Fedornl Government does do in this field if wo enact 
legislation. The States, in effect^ aro not going to be any poorer. They 
! may well bo better off in certain cases at least dollnrwise for being 
. ' able to qualify for Fedornl assistance. 

1 Mr. Annrrr. You aro probably right but when we have so many now 

.1 programs mounting up to the largest budget wo have ever had, so 

* j far as I know, in peacetime, I think we have to have a halt somowhere 

)l along the lino. 

3 j I thank you, gentlemen. 

* ; Mr. Gwinn. 1 have one more question. Could you imagine any 

more encouragement tho Federal Government could give to Virginia 
than to reduce taxes and leavo tho money in Virginia for Virginia to 
spend herself ? 

Mr. Annrrr. I think it would be the finest thing. I am sure wo 
can do it nil right by oursolves if we have the money and the Federal 
Government does not take too much away from us. 

Sir. FmaANaiunrsEN. Unless we cut billions from the Federal budg- 
et we are not going to be able to cut taxes. We can eliminate all 
Federal assistance which the Federal Government has been providing 
if we are going to cut billions, if you and I aro going to find a way to 
reduce taxes. 

Mr. Abbitt. I am one of those who feels that if we reduce where we 
can, program by program, wo can cut the Federal budget. 

Mr. Gwinn. You take this as one of those programs? 

Mr. Abbitt. One of the many. 

Mr. Gwinn. There are many others just like that about which you 
would feel the same way ? 

Mr. Abbitt. Yes, sir. Thank you very much for your kindness and 
consideration. 

Mr. Bailbt. Thank you, Mr. Abbitt. 

The Chair notes in the committee room the presence of the distin- 
guished Member of Congress from Utah. 

Mr. Dixon, will you come forward? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. H. A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Haihky. Will you identify yourself to the reporter and proceed 
with your statement. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I am II. A. Dixon, representing tho 
First District of Utah. I appreciate this opportunity to appear and, 
while 1 have written testimony, I ask consent to save time by just 
giving rather a brief statement of what is in the testimony and dis- 
tributing copies later in order that they might l>c studied. 

1 would like to say at the outset that I have administered Federal 
programs of education over a period of more than two decades as a 

H iblic superintendent; as city superintendent of schools, tho Smith- 
uglics Act.; and, as president of u junior college, the Federal voca- 
tional funds, tho George Dean Act, and such things; us the president 
of the Utah State Agricultural College, the various funds for tho 
extension services, the experiment stations, and the like. 

Also, I have worked with many Federal collalmrntors who have been 
assigned to our institutions, in all candor, I can report that the 
Federal control or interference with tho administration of our city 
schools and our junior college and our State agricultural college 
have been nil and I have no misgivings for Federal aid on that 
account. 

Furthermore, there is far less danger of Federal control and domi- 
nntioh in the building program than there is in Federal aid to mainte- 
nance and operation, because when the Federal Government assists in 
tho construction of a building and turns it over to a district, it be- 
longs to the district and the Federal Government is out. 

1 have the feeling, too, in this testimony, that possibly I could do 
more good t)iis morning by confining my testimony to our local situa- 
tion, oar own State, especially since the validity of the reports from 
tho State superintendents has been challenged. I have been in com- 
munication with our State superintendent. What I am reporting here 
I have received from him, and I have again verified with him over the 
telenhone.this morning. , . 

The most disconcerting thing about the school picture in Utah is 
tho terrific, slump in public opinion concerning the effectiveness of 
Utah schools ns borne out by a public poll which we had taken by a 
professional organization, which showed that, in 1952, 72 percent of 
the people were well satisfied with their schools, while in 1050 only 
35 percent were satisfied with the effectiveness or our public schools. 

As I say, this is extremely disconcerting to me. It snows, too, that 
many of the statistics which We have concerning the leadership of 
Utah in education are statistics of the past, which justifies mo in say- 
ing that I have misgivings concerning the future of the leadership 
ofour State in education. 

I say, too, that this bad slump since 1962 in the effectiveness of bur 
school system lends me to the position that we must have help from 
outside sources. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairmap. 

Does the gentleman disagree with your State attitude on this sub- 
ject of Federal aid to education I 

Mr. Dixon. I am in hearty accord with our State attitude. ' 

1 i it h '* . , - • ; ‘ . i ■ ? * * » s » 1 . t > k , * ' ■ 1 ^ 
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Mr. Gwinn. How is that expressed in the statement? 

Mr.. Dixon. In this public-opinion poll taken by Beardsley, Inc*., a 
scientific organization that has proved its objectivity and accuracy, 81 
percent of the people of Utah want Federal aid for school construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Gwinn. What does your department of education say? Aro 
they for it or against it? 

Mr. Dixon. They are definitely for it. 

Mr, Gwinn. That is the Department of Education of the State of 
Utaht 

Mr. Dixon. That is right. Our former Governor was’ very much 
opposed to it. Maybe what my esteemed colleague has in mind is the 
position of the former Governor, but he is no longer our Governor. 

Mr.' Gwinn. What is your legislature’s position, if any? 

Mr. Dixon. Our present Governor is for Federal aid and, really, I 
have no resolution from the legislature stating its position, but there 
is a bill up which Will permit the State to take advantage of any 
Federal aid for school construction. Within a few days we will know 
whether the bill passes or not, and that will give the gentleman, I 
think, the answer that ho requests. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you think that would be conclusive on the 
subject l If your State legislature is against it, ought this committee 
take that ns the position of tho Stato? 

Mr. Dixon. I think that the Beardsley poll would probably bo more 
scientific and more representative than any action of the legislature, 
although I ‘have no fear but that the legislature will go along with 
this point of view. 

Mr. Gwinn. If it should do tho other thing, do you think this com- 
mittee should go ahead and appropriate money for Utah? 

Mr. Dixon. After considering the data which I shall present, I feel 
that the committee would certainly be justified in acting according 
to the facts. 

Xx. Gwinn. In spite of tho legislature, jf it should be against F(p4- 
eralaid? , 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. because I think the people hive spoken in this 
poll more directly than through their legislature. 

Mr. Bailex. You may proceed, Air. Dixon, With your formal 
statement. ' 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you. _ 

Now this terrible slump »8 not due to Jack of effort and sacrifice 
on the part of our people, because Utah is 1 of 3 States that spend 4 
percent or more of their wealth for public schools. 

, Now, it is not tho teachers that have caused the dissatisfaction, nor 
the curriculum. It is the plant and the physical facilities about which 
our people complain tho most.. I admit that teaching, not the erec- 
tion of buildings, is the most important function of our school sys- 
tem. In fact, our entire investment in school buildings, in facilities, 
and in administration is significant only as.it results in better instruc- 
tion. But when 40 percent of the schools* income is taken for* capital 
outlay, asis the case m eome of our school districts, the quality of teach- 
ing inevitably must suffer. National authorities feel that not more 
than 14 to 18 percent of the school taxload should be spent for. buildjhgs 
and school facilities. An expenditure of 20 to 40 percent for buddings 
is common in our State. . •>« 
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Many of my colleagues here in Congress are surprised that I 
support temporary Federal aid for school-building construction, be- 
cause they have heard of the high standing of Utah’s schools and 
wonder what Utah has to gain by Federal aid. I am most ap- 
preciative of the opportunity which you have given me, Mr. Chair- 
man, to tell just what Utah has to gain from Federal aid. 

Now, Utah is proud of the past accomplishments of her schools. 
There are many past achievements of our Utah school system to 
which I point with great pride, but I have serious misgiving? about 
tho immediate future, and the statistics which I am quoting are 
largely statistics of the past rather than statistics of the recent serious 
trend. - ;• • >> 


The first great achievement is a splendid State school organisation. 
Soon after the turn of the century Utah consolidated its hunderds of 
tiny school districts into 40 consolidated districts. The consolidated 
districts are, for the mo$t part^ models of efficiency and eoonomio 
operation. Without such organization Utah would rank way down 
the line among our States in education. • ■ > 

' Second, Utah people have the will' to improve their school system. 
Education is nearer their hearts than any other problem that faces 
the State. The BardsJejupoll-afked^What is the most important 
problem facing theStafe of Utah todayT^-Nearly four times more 
Utahans mentioned schools than any other area of concern. 
Third, theNEA publication entitled “Rankings of th^ States,” 
9^7; places Utah first qtnDngall States in th$ median school 
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Third, Utah milks 80th among the States in income payments j**r 
]ni|iil in average daily attendance in public schools. Two States have 
over $17,000 per schoolchild in daily attendance. The United States 
average is $11,000 while Utah uvemges $0,802. 

Fourth, Utah ranks 30th among the States in the average current 
expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance for public edu- 
cation from State and local sources. Seven States aj>eml over $300 
■ per school child in average daily attendance. 'I'he United States 
average is $‘253 per school child. Utah’s ex]>euditure is $195 ]>er school 
child. 

Utah is a State of poor jieoplc but with a wealth of natural re- 
sources. because such a large proj>orlion of these natural resources 
are owned by oul-of-Stnte people, too much of the burden of the 
school tax load is placed upon the property tax. Due to the fuct that 
property in Utah is being taxed almost out* of existence, it is time that 
the Vederal income tax stow! some of the burden of education. 

The nbove are some of the reasons why the Utah public-opinion 
poll shows 81 jiercent in favor of Federal aid for seliool construc- 
tion as a temporary measure to meet the oncoming tide of school- 
children. 

Utah school building needs ennnot Ikj met by local districts n»d 
State funds alone. 

Dr. K. Allen Bateman, State superintendent of public instruction 
in Utah, reported Fobmury *28, 1957, and I talked with him over 
the telephone this morning to verify the figures: 

The most recent and tbe most reliable data available on school plant needs 
were obtained from the districts this fall. We had n complete return and where 
responses seemed to us Incomplete or inaccurate they were n •checked by a visit 
from a committee which made actnal measurements and applied the standards 
of the Utah building committee of 1051. 

A summary of Superintendent Bateman’s tables follows: 

Classrooms needed November 1, 1056: Elementary, 759; Junior high, 264; 
high, 266; total, 1,289. 

Additional classrooms needed November 1, 1061: Elementary, 511; junior 
high, 468; high, 347; total, 1,826. 

Total classrooms needed: Elementary, 1,270; Junior high, 732; high, 613; 
total, 2,615. 

Current building program, to be completed by fall of 1061: Elementary, 443; 
junior high, 830; high, 263; tout, 1,036. 

Net unmet needs by fall of 1061: Elementary, 827; junior high, 402; high, 
360; total, 1,679. 

Regarding the overcrowded condition of the classrooms, the Utah 
Education Association reports; 

The classroom with 80 or more students Is considered crowded. 

In the fourth grade 80 l>ercent of the classes are overcrowded; in 
the third grade, 77 percent; in the fifth grade, 7 & percent; in the 
second grade, 69 percent ; and in the sixth grade, 68 percent. 

In the junior high schools 77 percent of the English classes, 77 
percent of the mathematics classes, 75 percent of th© science classes, 
and 70percent of the social studies classes are overcrowded. 

, Mr. OwiNN, Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

What do you mean by “overcrowded”? 
f . Mr, Bixon. That they have more than 30 students. f 

Mr, Gwinn, That is in high school? 
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Mr. Dixon. These are the junior high-school figures. I have given 
you the elementary. These are the high school. 

In the high schools 71 percent of all English clnsses, 62 jMsrcent of 
ill I mathematics classes and 80 percent of all biological science classes 
carry more than the maximum number of students. “Many of the 
higli schools in Utah,” says the association; “are in danger of losing 
their accreditation on account of oversized clnsses.” Wo just cannot 
have that. 1 

The next proposition that I am making is that equal educational 
opjKirtunity is a matter of Federal as well ns State concern. 

Some of my colleagues in Congress snv to me: “The reMionsibility 
for education rests squarely upon the shoulders of the State. Let 
each State support its own schools. Mv State is taking care of its 
own schools, why don’t the other States <fo the same thing?” 

The fnllacy in this jxisition lies in the fact that in any free society 
where the people are self-governing there must he an enlightened 
electorate. Otherwise such a society cannot remain free. Truly tho 
responsibility for education rests upon the States, hut just as truly 
lliis responsibility is national as well. Where the States cannot ful- 
fill their responsibility the Federal Government should help. 

The following are some of the reasons in support of this position : 

First, during World War II Senator Elbert I). Tlipmas, the then 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Education, stated to the com- 
mitteo in my hearing that the States with 18-yenr-old compulsory 
school laws and a higli level of educational standards were (nullifying 
for military service approximately 7 out of every 10 men, whereas the 
States witfi low compulsory school laws and low educational stand- 
ards qdnilfied only 3 out of 10. Consequently, the States with higher 
educational standards had to mnke lip tho deficiencies id the quotas 
of those States who failed to qualify 7 out of 10 of their men. This 
situation is far more unjust than the idcA of equalization ever could 
be. Definitely education is n national as well as a State concern. 

Second, a considerable portion of the United States families are 
moving from the farms to the cities, from the poorer States to the 
wealthier States mid from tho wealthier States to the poorer States. 
It js not a time for any State to think it can live in a watertight com- 
partment and ask: “Am f my brother’s keeper?” 

Third, some States have more children in school than others. ' For 
example, New York’ State has only 325 children per 1,000 adults. 
Utah has 548 children per 1,000 adults. The United States average 
is 418. Simple arithmetic will show that for every 1,000 adults Utan 
must support 223 more children than does N6w York and 130 more 
children than does the average of the United States. Further, more 
of the children of Utah attend public schools thrin do tho average of 
tho people in the Unit eil States, 04 percent of the childreh ond youth 
of public school nge of tJtph attend public. school as compared with 
83 percent in the United States. ( h 

A greater pcivehtage or children are in school in Utah and we keep 
thorn in school longer. The median amount . of schooling completed 
by the people Of Utah M 12 yearsand in the United States,' 9.3 Veai-s. ; 
At the same tijino one of Utah’s cliief industries is the otpoftatfqh of 
scientifically and professionally trained people, Dr. U. L. Thoniaike, ' 
professor emeritus of Columbia University, found that Utah pro- 
duced more great men of scienc' : n proportion to her population than 
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more Ilian Anyone realize*} for the safety of America and tho actual 
protection of our Itopublic. 

nr. .1 „! it.. 




Mr. Gwinn and Mr. Haskell im'ght have questions. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Habkei.l. You say your avorago income is around $1,500 com- 
pared to the United States average of $1,800? 

Mr. Dixon. That is the average income payments per capita. 

Mr. Haskell. Is that your |»cr capita income figure! 

Mr. Dixon. That is right, 

Mr. Haskell. You havo a very good record of education in your 
State. Your State has done a very good job according to that first 
chart. 

Mr. Dixon. Tho book, Education, America’s Magic, and also many 
other studies havo placed our State first in tho Nation. 

Air. Haskell. Yet you only spend about half of tho amount of 
money per pupil as the average Stato. At tho same time you have 
done a better job of education. How do you do that? 

Mr. Dixon. I believe ono of tho greatest factors is tho State school 
organization. I would like to talk a long time on that. It is tho con- 
solidated idea. 

Soon after tho turn of the conlury our State abolished all its tiny 
districts and mluced them to 40 consolidated school districts. Do 
you know that there arc a number of our States that have more school- 
board members than they Iiavo schoolteachers? Some of our States 
have 3,000 and more school districts. If you have 5 board members 
to each school district, you would havo 15,000 board members. That 
is more than some of tnern havo in schoolteachers. Tho thing is hope- 
lessly out of dnte with those little tiny school districts. The consoli- 
dated movement has proved its efficiency so that in my opinion there 
is no quest ion about its being one of the great contributing factors. 

Air. Haskell. Is your teacher income up to the national average? 

Air. Dixon. It is considerably below the national average. It is one 
of tho lowest even in tho Western States. 

Air. Haskell. Would that not account a good deal for tho fact that 
you spend less per child? 

Air. Dixon. That accounts for it considerably, yes. 

Air. Haskell. If your per capita income is about $300 less than 
tho national average and yet you are only spending so much per child, 
and the average cost per teacher is very low, is the quality of the edu- 
cation in Utah not particularly low? As a matter of fact, you might 
almost draw the conclusion that it would be relatively low even though 
statistics indicate that the children are getting educated because they 
are simply in class. Would you care to comment on that? 

Air. Dixon. I would not say tl at, because we have more qualified 
people available than any State in the Union because a greater per- 
cent of our population have college degrees. 

Mr. Haskell. You say, 89 I say, that you think the quality of the 
teachers is going to determine to a major extent the quality of the 
education. You say the quality of your teachers is up. 

Air. Dixon. Yes, but it is deteriorating rapidly. I said at the outset 
that I am apprehensive about what has happened since 1952, since 
some of these data were gathered. 
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Mr. IIaarrlu How ilo you hold your high-quality teachers at low 

. Dixon. Wo arc not holding thorn. We are exporting thorn to 
California in droves during the last few years. We are holding many 
more llnorour pay scale would justify because they like to live in the 
mountains. It is an "attractive place to livo and I think the cost of 
living ia somewhat lower there. It is much lower than it is hero. 

Mr. Haskell. Is it. fair to say that if Utah really lived up to its 
responsibilities it would raise tfie wages of the schoolteachers in ita 
own State? 

Mr. Dixon. Definitely, and it must, do it, and our legislature raised 
tho appropriation per classroom unit from $4,000 to $1,800 per class- 
room unit. That includes a teacher with every 30 students, so that 
wo will have some lietter pay now that this new law just, passed. I 
do not think it. has been signed by the Governor yet. 

Mr. Haskki.u Would you say that, ono of your major reasons for 
wanting Federal money would be so that tho State can pay more for 
ita teachers, or would you consider Federal money ns additional nionoy 
and yon would still go on and increase your construction money and 
your teachers’ money rather than having the Federal money supplant 
tho State moneys? 

Mr. Dixon. Never in the world will the Federal money supplant 
tho teachers’ money. That is one reason I favor tho reward for effort 
feature in tho formula. Nover will it supplant the teachers’ money. 

Mr. Haskell. Do you intend to raise teachers* salaries? Has you 
StAte legislature given indication that it is going to raise teachers’ 
salaries? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes; that is the increase in this classroom unit. That 
is for maintenance and operation of the schools. I would like to say, 
to prove that we will not supplant state money with Federal money, 
that I tako one question from this survey, the first one in which tiro 
survey group asked our'people, “What do you consider to be the most 
vital public question in the State of Ufnhi And 4 times as many of 
them said, “Our schools,” than cited any other problem. 

Mr. IIaskkll. Did they single out any part ot the school problem? 
Did they single out the problem of raising tho wages of their own 
teachers in tho State of Utah as opposed to school construction? Did 
they give any indication in that survey? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes; they did, and, with the permission of the chairman, 
I will mail each member of your committee a copy of this survey. 

Mr. Haskell. I do not want- toprolong the questioning, but yon are 
giving tho impression here that Utah has done a fine job of education. 
At the same time, I cannot help but see the figure where Utah has spent 
less per child, and that it hns the lowest wages of teachers, and some- 
how these are opposites to ine and I do not add the two together. ■ 

Mr. Dixon. They are hard to understand, especially tlie slump we 
have made in public opinion from 72 percent satisfied! to 35 percent 
satisfied in the last 4% to 5 years. 

Now, to answer your question as to whothcr this singled out any 
phase, this survey shows how many were dissatisfied with their teachers 
and how many arc dissatisfied with their buildings and the qualifi- 
cations. ’ . ‘ •• ; : ' • 

Maybe I am taking too much time, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hailey. We have three other witnesses. 
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Mr. Dixon. 45 percent of (hem Imvo praise for their teachers, 22 
percent praise for (ho curriculum: only 18 percent criticised the teach- 
ers hut 54 percent criticised tho buildings, so that you asked if they 
singled out any factor and their main criticism thus far is tho build- 
ings, but we have reached the |M>int where in some districts if tho build- 
ings arc taking 40 |>ereent of our income that will absolutely ruin your 
teaching staff Because the teachers will migrate. 

Mr. Haskell. Is public opinion such in tho State of Utah that if 
they receive no Federal aid t ney will provide tho money through their 
own State legislature to build the scliools and provide the adequate 
teachers’ salaries to muintnin your past lovel of education I 

Mr. Dixon, l will answer that from the quotation in my testimony 
which 1 did not read, wherein tho superintendent says that, if our dis- 
tricts make tho maximum effort and bond 100 percent and levy 10 mills 
for buildings only, (hero will bo 10 of tho districts that cannot nrovido 
classrooms for themselves. This answers it. There will be 16 out of 
our 40 districts. 

Mr. IIahkkij.. Would you provide State aid to sec that those dis- 
tricts build their schools? 

Mr, Dixon. About tlm State providing aid, I do not think it is in 
tho cards for tho Stato to provide aid. 

Mr. 1Iahkkij>. You mean that you would not help the poorer dis- 
trict in your State? 

Mr. Dixon. We are helping them. Tho State is giving about $2*^ 
million to tho poorer districts. 

Mr. Hankeli.. Would it assume tho responsibility of getting those 
classrooms in those districts and providing the wages for thoso 
teachers! 

Mr. Dixon. Tho Stato cannot, because it is already loaded. Prac- 
tically all the bunion of tho schools is upon the property taxes and wo 
are taxing our |>coplo out of existence. On tho other hand, Federal 
aid would come largely from incomo tax and that would not hurt our 

^ wirty-tax payers nearly like the direct property tax is doing. That 
ly Federal aid would be a big boon to our State. 

Mr. Baiixy. Would tho gentleman allow an interruption at this 
point! * 

Mr. H ASKEW* Yes. 

Mr. Bailey. What are some of the tax rates for school purposes 
in some of tho 40 districts! 

Mr. Dixon. I do not have an accurate list, but they run tremen- 
dously high. I told you before that we take over 4 percent of our 
income for the support of the schools and there are only 3 States in 
the Union that do that, so that they are very high. We get a little 
tax money from the sales tax and that goes to school buildings. This 
has provided that $2% million. That is about the greatest effort 
that the Stato can mako for schools. I do not know that our Gover- 
nor can secure legislative approval on what ho is already recommend- 
ing for the schools because of tho fact that almost the entire burden 
is on the property-tax payers and it is terrific. It is almost to the 
point of confiscation. 

Mr. Habkeix. Could the State assume some of the load out of 
State income tax! In my particular State wc put up 60 percent of 
the money. 
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Mr. Dixon. The State is raising its income tax and talking about 
doing a great number of things to BtifTen up its income tax even to 
meet this $2% million a year which has to go for buildings. 

Mr. Haskell. Most of the people testifying beforo this committee 
have indicated that the States can do tho Job of educating their own 
children themselves. Now it is a question of whether they will or not. 

Mr. Dixon. I do not think that is tho caso with Utah because the 
State taxes, the property taxes in the districts havo created such a 
burden on the peonio that the people now are beginning to turn 
against their own schools and vote down bond issues. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield! 

Mr. Haskell. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is your State income tax! 

Mr. Dixon. I recall in mnking mine that it is pretty stiff. I do 
not know exactly the percentage. It is 7 or 8 percent maybe that tho 
State is taking from us in incomo tax. 

Mr. Gwinn. How much does tho sales tax give! 

Mr. Dixon. We have a high sales tax. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is it 3 percent! 

Mr. Dixon. It is 2 percent and they nro talking about raising that 
but whether tho peoplo will allo'w tho legislature to do it or not I 
do not know. 

Mr. Hailey. Mr. Frolinghuysen, do you have any further questions! 

Mr. I'melinohuysen. I nave no questions. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hailey. Mr. Zelonko, representing tho great State of New York. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT ZELENKO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Zelf.nko. I would like to indicate to the committee at this 
time that it was tho original plan for tho Governor of tho State of 
New York to havo on© of his educational department representatives 
before tho committee. However, I was in communication with tho 
Governor’s secretary not later than an hour ago. Unfortunately, due 
to tho press of State business, the gentleman was not able to bo 
present. 

I have been asked to request tho indulgence of tho committee in this 
respect. They will try to havo someone down before tho next day or 
two. 

If tho committee can fit the timo for the Governor’s representative, 
well and good. Otherwise, they will submit a statemont to the com- 
mittee. As I indicated, unfortunately, they have certain State busi- 
ness which prevented the gentleman from appearing hero. You will 
either havo a statement or if you have time, there will be a representa- 
tive to testify orally before tho committee. 

As for myself, I wanted to thank the committee for permitting me 
to be heard on this matter. 

I am cognisant of the need for this type of legislation to be enacted 
at once and I shall most certainly give it my support. 

As the members of the committee know, I voted in favor of it last 
session and shall vote for the legislation that comes out of the com- 
mittee this session. 
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I wish to compliment the distinguished members of the committee. 
Representative Kelley, of Pennsylvania, the author of H. R. 1, ana 
Representative McConnell, of Pennsylvania, the author of If. R. 3080. 
Both bills reflect discerning and informed views upon this subject. 
However, in my own humble opinion, I believe H. R. 1 more nearly 
meets the requirements of the matter and as between tho two, I am 
constrained to favor II. R. 1. I shall just speak briefly, howover, on 
ono of tho aspects of II. R. 1, which I believe this committee should 
consider, and that is, section 100 dealing with judicial reviow. 

That, of course, is a somowhat technical problem nnd a legal prob- 
lem, but ns I read section 100 it is, to my mind, somewhat confused 
from a lognl standpoint and I have proposed two substitute sections. 

The first ono that 1 urgo in a statement which should bo before you 
peoplo now is this: I feel that tho question of reviow or appeal should 
not go to a district court but rather to an appellate court so that I havo 
proposed in substituting my section for judicial reviow that any review 
go to a United States circuit court of appeals nnd I havo provided for 
tho procedure in the amendment which I have submitted to tho com- 
mittee members. I feel that any State or subdivision thereof or any 
party aggrieved by tho final action of tho Commissioner under section 
103 should obtain a review of such final action by the United States 
court of appeals for the judicial circuit in which the State is with re- 
spect to which such action was taken or in the United States Court of 
Appeals for tho District of Columbia by filing a petition for review, 
and I have indicated in tho proposed statement that this be done 
within 60 days of tho Commissioner’s action, to sot the time running. 

As the section is written now, there is no particular time at which 
recourso to the courts can be had and I can very well envision a situa- 
tion whore someone would come in long after the final action is taken 
and go into tho courts and hold up a prospective plan. 

Tho section as presently written gives the court tho power whether 
district court or otherwise, to affirm or to set aside in whole or in 
part tho finding of tho Commissioner. I havo added the word 
“modify” to give the court complete jurisdiction of the matter which 
I believe would be tho sense of the committee to give the court com- 
plete power cither to affirm, modify, or set aside in whole or in part. 

I have proposed an alternate judicial review section with the idea 
that perhaps the committee would feel tlmt the bill should have in it a 
section in which a local district court perhaps familiar with the local 
situation should take up the matter in tlio first instance. I recall that 
at the last session Representative Metcalf, who is a member of this 
committee, raising on the floor tho point, when I was urging that tho 
judicial review be hold before the circuit court, that in many sections 
of the country the circuit court is so remote from the local district that 
it would be a great expenso and time for people to bring the matter to 
court. If you will read the present section as written now, you will 
find that it starts in the, district court with provision for appeal to a 
circuit court and then to tlio United States Supreme Court so that 
eventually you would have to come to n circuit court anyway. 

My section eliminates the first step, the district court, because I feel 
that we should not try the whole matter do novo in a district court. ,• I 
feel that an appellate court could decide it without going through a 
trial of the issues and rehearings entirely in a district court so that I 
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strictly nice Hint that section eventually contain in substance my 
provision that hearings will I hi hold before a circuit court . 

In tho event the committee feels, ns I indicated bofoiv, that that 
would Iks too remote, then I hnvo set forth an alternate section In which 
1 take out some of the confusion and vagueness of the section 106 as it 
is written now. 

Tho section as it Ik written now does not specify any particular time 
in which such action may he brought in a district court. The place 
where tho so-called summons is to 1* served is vague. Tt states it may 
l>o served anywhere in the United States. T think that- would bring 
nlmut confusion. Now, the bill presently states that if a Stuto has n 
grievanco they can bring an action for review by llling a summons and 
notice of appeal. That particular procedure is not loo well known, if 
it does exist at all in the courts. 

What it is, in effect, is a petition and in order to set the time running 
to provent delay, I think the act should have what I have put in my 
proposed amendment, the following provision, that the Commissioner 
of Education should tile a certified copy of his final decision, his report 
or his action under section 103 with the chief education officer of the 
State involved within 80 dn.vs after he has made his decision. 

That at least would then provide tho people in the State with a time 
to set their grievanco running. 

Also, my amendment provides that- this filed report shall Imopen for 
public inspection. At tno present time tho act is silent about that. It 
just says that, you may go to the courts after the Commissioner's final 
action. 

I can very well see where some State wishing to comidnin about- this 
might havo*to go to Washington or write for a copy oi the report. It 
does not say where it shouldbe filed. Without taking the time of the 
committee, since tho committee may read it, I have set forth in, I 
believe, a simplo way how a court action may proceed. You will note 
that I say that the jiotition can be in nnv form acceptable to the court 
so that wo aro not going to be involved in technical procedures. It 
specifies the time that this thing should start. It- also provides that 
the petition may Ire served in person or by registered mail upon the 
local United States attorney who is the Government's judicial repre- 
sentative in even* State and/or on the Commissioner ; and I also add 
• tho word “modify” in section (b) where it states what the court may 
do with the finding. 

At jrresent the court may only aflinn or set aside in whole or in part. 
I believe it will Ire the sense of the committee that once it gets into the 
courts a final determination could be had. Therefore, I use the word 
“modify.” 

At present- the section starts off with the expression, “If any State is 
dissatisfied.” Now, I very well can see a situation arise where the 
State government perhaps might be at odds with some of the local 
school ooards or because of political connections the Stato educational 
commissioner may disagree with the governor and so T have reworded 
tho beginning of the section by saying, “Any State or subdivision 
thereof or any party aggrieved.” That goes down to the ordinary 
private citizen. I did not want to foreclose his right to go into court. 

As to who may assert a grievance and as to now and where, my 
- sections, I believe, take up the matter. 
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Mr. Hailey. May the Chair inquire of (he witness, will you bo 
available in case the subcommittee m enacting this legislation might 
need to discuss this question ? 

Mr. Zklknko. Yes, indeed, Mr. Bailey. I have taken this up from 
(ho n«|)cct of a practicing lawyer who might bo called upon, not myself 
hut sonio legal officer on bolialf of the state to take tho matter up. _ 

In conclusion I would liko to say that I have tried to make this 
simple, reasonable, understandable, easy on the Government and easy 
on the Spite, so that wo would not huvo a situation sometime where 
someliody would como forth with some technical objection and say, 
“This does away with duo process or does not. givo us a right to assert 
oui-sojves in tho courts.” , 

That is nil I have to say at this time. 

I wish to thank tho members of the subcommittee. I shall be avail- 
able and I appreciate the thought of tho chairman that ho might call 
me in to consider this. 

Mr. Hailey., We are glad that you made your appearance and I 
am sum that when tho time comes for making a final draf. if whatever 
legislation tho subcommittee has a mind to writo that we will want 
to discuss the particular phase of tho legislation that you have been 
speaking to today and wo will appreciate your coming bnck at that 
time. 


Mr. Zklexko. Thank you so much. 

Mr. FitKMNonuvsKN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Zclenko a 
couple of very brief auestions? I have no desire to delay matters. 

You referred to the two major hills before this committee and 
suggest that you favor the Kelley bill, as I recall it, because it more 
nearly meets the requirements of the matter. I wonder if you could 
very briefly tell us why you prefer one ovor the other. There are 
certain basic similarities in them as I am sure you realize, and I 
wonder what, aspects incet the requirements of the matter. 

Mr. Zklexko. Anticipating a possible question and also for my 
own enlightenment, I have previously asked the counsel to the Com- 
mittee to prepare an analysis between the tW6 bills. I forwarded a 
copy of this analysis to the Governor of the State of New York and 
retained another copy and on rending it I flhd that I favor II. R. 1, 
and let me take it. up very briefly, because I think eertaih aspects of 
it are more simple and will be easier to enforce. 

First of all, Oil appropriations, If. It. 1 authorizes $600 million a 
year over a 0-yeftr period. If. R. 3086 authorizes $326 million. I feel 
that both sums are inadequate to meet the entire need of the situation 
but H. It, ! 1 gives tnoro money. I think more money is needed so that 
I favor* that aspect. of If. R. 1. *' 

Mi*. FhKliRohuysex. I iiiight add that, as the gentleman realizes, 
the larger figure might be a Tot’tnOre vulnerable to those opposed to 
a program of tills kind than would be a smaller figure. In any event, 
the Federal grant assistance is going to be a small part of the total 
construdtioh , which. We caii anticipate will • result with or without 
Federal aid So that I do hOt assume, that you 'Consider there is any 
vital difference between $600 million and $32$ million so far as meet- 
ing the total need irt any case and you might rtm Up against & lot more 
opposition with the larger figure. : ■ 

Mr. Zelkxko. T agree With the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Frelinohuyben. I do not want to prolong the discussion. 
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Mr. Zkmsnko. I realizo you nro far better qualified and informed 
on the subject than I. but wo both realize that any amount would be 
just the foot in the door. However, the larger figure puts tlio foot 
further in the door, and ns to tho question of vulnerability, the eutiro 
subject is vulnerable. 

Mr. Vkki.inuiiuyhkn. I do not liko the expression “foot in tho door" 
especially. 

Mr. Zrt.KNKO. May I say on tho question of vulnerability that tho 
entire subject is being attacked and most advances aro vulnerable and 
I am not worried about the vulnerability. 

I nin interested in getting os much tnonov into this proposition as 
possible and that is why I think II. It. 1 ban iny approval in that 


respect. 

Mr. b'HM.mnuursKN. Mavbo I can ask you a couple of brief ques- 
tions and get your reaction to them and clarify for myself what your 

K tuition is. In this gmnt-in-aid program there is a difference botween 
o two bills in tho way the money would bo distributed. 

Mr. XKt.r.NKo. llight. 

Mr. Furunoiiuysks. Did you favov making an attempt to aim it 
to make it available to those arons ihat need It most f In other words, 
would you take into consideration the iter capita income of the State 
as well* ns the numlH'r of school-age children in the State in determin- 
ing how much should go to an individual State! 

Mr. Zv.i.knko. II. lb 1 from the analysis of the counsel and from 
what I have been able to read, provides for allotments on tho basis of 
school-age population and I beliovo that is tlio way it should be done. 

Mr. Fhkmnoiiu vskjt. Again you aro saying that you do not think wo 
should make any attempt to aim it at areas that ncod it most, the 
so-called poorer areas of tho country. 

Mr. Zkiynko. Not solely at tho i>oorer areas. 

Mr, KBEt.iNout;Y8r.N. In no enso wilt it go solely to poorer areas. 
It will go to the 48 States and presumably sonto of the wealthier 
areas not needing assistance by tho Federal Government might qualify 
for assistance. 

Mr. Zr.LKNKO. Tho gontlemnn said he would ask a brief question and 
I would love to give a briot answer. I think we havo taken this matter 
up in committee many times and I cannot give a brief answer. I do 
not mean that with disrespect but answering your question briefly, 
I have given you my feeling. I think it should ‘ 
basis. 


bo on a per capita 


There is a problem of supplying it on the basis of need, but then 
we run across many other facets of this. The States that need it most 
perhaps need it most becausethey do not have moneys at all and we 
i un into a question of balancing the equities of one State to another 
as to how much one State will provide for the education in another 
State. 

My own State of New York will boar quite a burden hero. I think 
this bill in a way would make its burden less than it would if the bill 
went in on the basis of pupil need. 

Mr. Fbemnohuysen. I have one other question. Another, possi- 
bility is to require a mandatory matching on the part of a State in 
order to qualify for Federal grants. Would you favor such a pro- 
vision f 
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Mr. Zei.knko. Indeed I would, liccausc (lint would require effort 
on (he part of the State. 

Mr. Fhixinoiiuyskn. Would you like to soe ub encourage effort and 
jierhnps penalize lack of effort! 

Mr. Zbi.rnko. I would not iiko the word ''penalize,'-' hut I think each 
Stato has to como forth in some measure to show its good faith and 
one of the nspoctH of good faith would Ire the matching of funds. 
Otherwise, wo would Ire in tlio position of having the Fedoral Gov- 
ernment, if legislation were enacted without this compulsory match- 
ing, linvo othor States which |>erlinps did hnvo somo funds— and I 
concede that every Stato has difficulty in raising funds for what- 
ever governmental purpose — paying for all of the education of a State 
that cannot match. I do not think there is a State in the Union that 
cannot match in some restrect part of its requirement, 

Mr. Fhelinoiiuyskn. Now you are tracking a provision in the ad- 
ministration hill which is not in the Kelley bill. 

Mr. Zklknko. I Bay, troth bills are good, but time does not per- 
mit me to go into these different sections of the bill which I started 
to go Into. I do say that, generally, H. It. 1 meets my approval, 
hut II. It. 3080 has many good sections. 

Mr. Freltnoiiuyskn. There are many similarities. The Kelley 
hill is incorporated from the original recommendations of the Presi- 
dent 

Mr. Zei.knko. That is right; nnd Mr. McConnell's bill is a flue 
hill, but from a i>orsonnl viewpoint from the neods of my district 
and the needs of my State. I think II. It. 1 more nearly meets the re- 
quirements. I do not wish to derogate the other bill. We will ,-crno 
to tho point of compromising both bills, perhaps. Kach bill has 
certain features. 

Mr. FRKLiNomnrsKN. Thank you. 

Mr. Zei.enko. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Hailey. The committee will hear at this time Mr. Edward J. 
Steimel, Public Affairs Itescarch Council, of the State of Louisiana. 

Would you further idontify yourself to the reporter, Mr. Steimel. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. STEIMEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS RESEARCH COUNCIL OF LOUISIANA, INC, 

Mr. Steimel, I am Edward Steimel of Baton Rouge, L*- execu- 
tive director of the Publio Affairs Research Council, of Louisiana, 
which is a privately supported nonprofit research and educational 
organization engaged in studies of State, local, and national govern- 
mental issues and problems. The purpose of it is to issue the material 
for public enlightenment and use. 

We neither sponsor nor oppose any legislation, and did not, there- 
fore? take a position on the philosophical question of the desirability 
of Federal aid. I am here principally to give you information about 
the financial capacity of the State of Louisiana, district by district, 
for meeting its school-construction needs, and also as to the willing- 
ness of the people in the State to do that. Before I go further, how- 
ever, I want to call your attention to an error which we have made. 
It is a clerical error in the addition of column 5 in the publication 
that lists an article on Federal aid to school construction. The fig- 
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urea on the Ability of each individual district am correct, but the 
Addition of that column apparently in in (>rroT because it looks like 
it in some $200 million off. My figure there should lie ltnichly $387 
million instead of $300 million. Actually, it will make no difference 
because it Still is on the surplus side, but it is nn error nrnl 1 wanted 
to mil your attent ion to it. 

I would like to go ahead and present this innterial wliioh I have 
prepared. 

'loe proposals for Federal aid for mdiool construction are being 
Supported by tho contention that the localities and States am unable 
and/or unwilling to meet their schonl-hnilding needs. That in the 
prtnci|»nl support of it. 

These Proposals are further based on a survey which l shall show 
later, and which has often lieon alinwn already, to be serioualy deficient 
and. therefore, not a true estimate of needs at all. 

Theivfoiv, I wish to present information to sltow clearly that 
Louisiana--- one of tlie poorest. Stiitw according to tlio ndiniiiistm- 
lion hill-* not only does not need Federal aid but baa unusnd bonding 
capacity after meeting its needs to muni almost ono*third of tho totol 
4 -year appropriation in the administration bill. Sinco this material 
htA been inserted in tho record t will not ask that it lie further inserted. 
Tho major points 1 wish to emphasise nro these : 

1. According to the tong-range planning phase of tho school facil- 
ities survey, published in 1054, I<ouislana’s school building and 
transportation needs wero placed at $285,(1 million to September 1059. 

2. Since that time, 18 or Ixuiisinna’s 87 school systems liave. issued 

bonds suttteient to meet their school neods to 1959-00, and Iiavo issued 
$7,7 million beyond their Hup|K>wxl 1959-60 needs as stated in tho 
survey. • p. , 

8. Thirteen of the other fifty-four systems have reduced thoir long- 
range needs to $155.2 million. 

4. Between January 1, 1948, and December 31, I960, Louisiana 
property ‘taxpayers Imvo unproved $818.6 million in local bonds for 
school facilities, Between July 1, 1948, and J une 8tj I960, only $210.8 
million of those bonds had been issued, thus indicating that close 
to $100 million more in school bonds have been approved but have 
not lys vet been issued. , :* . . n • ' , r • 

Mr, FRKi.iNomivsKN. Why is - non a large percentage not issued! 

Ma 3 tnimr<*. Tliey have been issuing them at a' rather rapid rate 
lately. There is one for $0 million in Now 1 Orleans authorized this 
-year. They do not issue them that fast- Last year, as I recall, in 
Caddo Parish there was a bond issue. I cannot remember the exact 
amount, but 1 believe it wae around $15 million. f You cannOt -issue 
those authorizations immediately. In East Baton > Rouge Parish, as 
this will show later, we paswfed the largest bond issue that lias ever 
been passed in the whole Nation last October, $48 million. It i would 
be an impossibility to issue those bonds that quickly. The big reason 
is that tlie issues have been approved by the voters aud it is up to 
the school boards to issue them as their construction plans can 
materialise.' . ‘ 

This $100, million certainly should gc a long way to meeting the 
$1&» million -in. m*ds remaining in the 54 systems.* . It Should be 
recalled that a period of Hy 3 yeans yet- remain in which to meet these 
needs before 1959-60 is here. 
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I^uisiana linn l*eou inciting its school-building needs. Not only has 
lxmisiana kept up with its increased enrollment And the replacement 
of classrooms through obsolescence, but It has added even more rooms 
to reduce the number of children per room in this period of peak 
enrollments. In 1054, 1 lielievo in October, the number of pupils per 
instruction room was 32. In 1050, September, the number had de- 
clined to 81.4; that is, even if your (124 classrooms were abandoned 
due to olmoloHConce, as was planned. I believe you have a report 
showing that they were not. abandoned, which wouhl reduce that to 
some lower figure. I think the abandonment last year is something 
in the neighborhood of 50 rather than 024. 

Mr. Frixinohuyskn. Do you happen to know why the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfaro has no statistics of this kind avail- 
able that, would lie included in the overall nationwide survey? 

Mr. .Stkimko. 1 notice in the report that was published by the 
United States Office of Education- that almost every line regarding 
liouisiana showed “Data not available.” 

Mr. FHr.i,iN'iuiuYSKN. You do not hap|K>n to know why that was not 
avnilublu? 

Mr. SrKiMKt. No; becauso 1 understand the information is tocouio 
from the State departments of education. 

Mr. Fukunoiiuvskn. It was not a refusal by the State to supply it? 

Mr. Stkiiiku I do not know why it was not submitted, but there 
me a few States that apparently did not supply it and Louisiana is 
apparently one of them. 

i lore are some interesting comparisons that I think, rather perti- 
nent. In the 10 -year period, 1940-47 through 1055-50, enrollments 
increased in Ixuiisiium 30.8 percent. In tho same i>erio<l — and this is 
partly duo to lifting of wartime restrictions on building materials — 
school capital outlay increased 1,188 percent. In the same period our 
assessments to Niip]>ort bond issues for school const ruction in Louisiana 
increased 72.7 jiercent, agd constitutional debt limit increased 152 per- 
cent. The latter two actually give effect to an increase in bonding 
capacity .for school construction of 333 wreent — which is almost 10 
times tne 30.8 percent in enrollment. These comparisons should cer- 
tainly attest to the willingness of Louisiana people to meet their school - 
building needs. .. .... ,. , 

. Although Louisiana. is 1 of the poor States under' the administra- 
tion. uid bill, 02 of fhe. State’s 67,. school systems have more than $387 
milUon presently available in unused bonding capacity even after, 
deducting the amount required to meet their needs to 1059-00. as esti- 
mated by the State department of education in tlie school facilities 
.survey. ...... , 

Tho remaining 5 systems as of today lack only $4.1 million id bond- 
ing capacity to. meet their needs to 10,59-00. Fart of that defieit will 
be eliminated as assessments rise during the remaining 2% years 
between now and 1059-00. Jt should bo noted that none of these five 
systems is as yet Ixmcled to anywhere near, capacity. It may be that 
tn6 people there know their needs better than does the school facilities 
survey, : . . . .■ ^ .. . . , .! . 

The administration bill would force several States not now in the 
field cif school construction to go into the field if they accept the 
Federal money. Many people wonder why the National Government 
wants to fqrcc States into a program which localities have shown 
ssojfc—fcr—ji*. a— — ai 
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their capacity and willingness to handle. This traditionally local' 
government function would bo taken away, at least in pnrtj without 
even permitting the people tho right to vote on it. The logic of this 
ie hard to grasp when you are from a State which is meeting its needs 
under the present system. 

Tho statement of noed in tho school facilities survey is obviously in 
error in view of such facts ns the following: 

1. Kust Baton Kongo, where I livo, wouldonly need to build $8*25,887 
worth of classrooms between now and 1051MJO to meet tho noeds shown 
in the school facilities survey. This seems rather silly in view of tho 
fact that last October we voted over $10 million for new school con- 
struction over tho neat 5 or 0 years. 1 rather doubt tlmt we would 
have voted theso $46 million in bonds had wo not needed them. 

This, we understand, is the largest I Hind issue over voted in any 
district in America for school buildings. Mind you, it was voted 
in one of thoao very poor Slate* — Louisiana. 

Dotw such a bond issue indicate unwillingness or insbility to meot 
school needs! Does it s|>onk for tho accuracy of tho school facilities 
survey! 

After all $46 million are issued — about 5 years from now — wo will 
havo n debt approximating 16 percent of assessment whereas wo 
havo a dobt limit of 25 percent of assessment. So we can keep on 
voting bonds indefinitely as need arises. 

It probably should bo pointed out that assessments in Louisians 
are estimated at around 20 percent of real value. 

2. As mentioned above. 18 of our 67 school systems havo already — 
as of January 1057— built beyond their 1050-60 needs if the school 
facilities survey is accurate. 

Are wo to accuse the people in theso 18 parishes, or counties, of 
wasting their money on schools they do not need? Or is it moro 
logical to nssumo tho school facilities survey — on which the bills for 
Federal aid aro based — is again in serious error! 

At least no one can ever accuse tho people of not supporting their 
schools whoro they have already built beyond what tne education 
department survey said was needed. 

Mr. Frrlinohuysen. I assume that the facts on which tho school 


facilities survey was based came from your State. You are question- 
ing the accuracy so sharply that I wonder how it happens that you 

tkVk k t. KAAltk.il 1 a Ikk JikAkkkl>tk<k>. it. _ ..11. — . _ A 1 ! ^ .lit 


tho State, not with the Federal office which receives the information? 

Mr. Strimel. I am not boing critical of tho Federal Office of Edu- 
cation. I am only criticising what was stated in the school facilities 
survey to be tho case. 

Mr. Frkmnoii ovsen. But you are criticising whatever agency in 
your State supplies the information. It is not the Federal Oo vorn- 
ment’s rolo in ft! 

Mr, Strimel. You are absolutely right, Tho study was done by 
the department of education in Louisiana under the auspices of the 
United States Office of Education and in lino with its criteria laid 
down for measurement of need. Them is no question about who 
mado the mistake in the assessment of need. It was made by the sur- 
vey group in the department of education in Louisiana. 

Mr. FRKUNontrrSEN. You use tho figures which you say are much 
too small as a basis for saying there is no need and part of the time you 
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nr© saying the need is way underestimated because you have authorised 
$40 million in your own area for school construction when the survey 
says that only $826,000 was needed. Perhaps the needs are far greater 
than the survey indicates so that wo should not minimize the fact that 
there is not a need on the basis of the material which the survey pro* 
vided ua with back in 1954. Did you have up-to-date information 
which could have been included f 

Mr. Stkimkl. There is no quest ion that the need in thes chool facili- 
ties survey in some instances in Louisiana was very definitely under- 
estimated but wo did not make a survey of need. Wo only know from 
specific instances that it was underestimated as in the case of East 
J'aton Rouge. In other instances may bo it was overestimated. The 
thing I am trying to get at is that 1 do not believe that we can use the 
school facilities survey as the basis for determining need. 

Mr. Fkri.inoiiuysen. You have been doing it. 

Mr. Striked. I am having to do it because it is the only estimate on 
record but I am attempting to point out the deficiencies in it. 

Mr. Fredinoiiuysen. It is not a useful guide. You say you are 
spending $40 million and the survey says that only $860,000 is needed. 
1 do not see that it is of any value to use it even tor comparison as to 
what you are doing. 

Mr. Steimkt,. Then on what basis are the Federal aid to education 
bills being proposed other than the school facilities survey! 

Mr. Fredinoiiuysen. We have no alternative to do other than rely 
on tho information which the State education agencies provide us. 
If you can ridicule and poke holes in your own statistics, it seems to 
me the place to correct the mistakes is at the State level. Do not blame 
us and say thero is no need for a Federal program because your own 
survey has shown there is no need. Our own survey in connection with 
Louisiana has Bhown exactly nothing because as you say, what you 
have actually done bears no relationship to what the indicated need 
in the State was. 

Mr. Steiued. I agree with you. I am not disagreeing at all. I am 
not criticising you. 

Mr. Frelinohuyskn. I think it would be more accurate if you gave 
an indication of what the need is. 

Mr. Steiuei* My criticism is only of that portion of the school 
facilities survey relating to Louisiana. I am not criticizing the over- 
all survey because we have made no research on it 

Mr. Fredinoiiuysen. You say although Louisiana is one of the poor 
States 62 school districts have more than $560 million presently avail- 
able in unused bonding capacity even after deducting the amount re- 

f uired to meet their needs to 1959-60, according to a Federal survey, 
f the Federal survey is way off base as to what those needs are, why ao 
you not give us the accurate estimated needs! 

Mr.STEiMEL. We have not made a survey of tho needs. 

Mr. Freunoiiuysbn. You do not know, then, whether we have a 
poor State which does need assistance if you have no idea of what the 
actual needs are and how adequately you are meeting them. You ate 
just relying on facts which you say are inaccurate. 

Mr. Steucel. I am relying upon the only survey that has been made 
that is supposed to be the basis of the need for the Federal aid for 
school construction in this country. 
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Air. Khrmxoiiutsen, That U inaccurate to begin with. That is not 
the basin for our present determination. We have an up-to-date sur- 
vey which unfortunately lacks ndequato figures 11*010 your own State. 
We do have a modern, up-to-date survey which ia perhaps subject to 
error but which is done on tho best basis we know from t lio poople in 
the various educational agencies in the State. We are not relying on 
the 1054 survey for consideration in 1050 of school construction legis- 
lation and I think it is ridiculous for you to come here and say, “Wo 
have no survey whioh tells us about tho need. Tho one that 1 would 
like to use is so widely inaccurate that we will throw it out tho window 
hut we will use it to show that there is not a need whuh >>■ not being 
met in the State.” 

Mr. Stkimkl, I ant glad to see that you are willing to throw that por- 
tion out of tho window. . 

Mr. Frkmnoih'yskn. You arc tho one suggesting wo throw it out, 
Mr. Stkimk) You were rolying on it up to this moment, were you 
not! 

Air. PRKt.iKfltiuYSKN. Definitely not, }>ositively not. That is what 
I nm trying to tell you. Wo aro talking in l»5T. We nr© not relying 
on n 1055 snrvoy or n 1054 survey. ' We aro relying on tho fact thnt the 
President has reiterated the fact that thero is a national shortage of 
clwwrooins. No matter how you slice it, there is a national shortage 
of classrooms until it is proved ditTercntly. Unless you can come m 
from Ixmiaiana and disprove that thero is a need for classrooms we 
are willing to assume t hat there is a need. You have not helped us to 
identify it by this testimony or by figures which have been omitted 
in the survey! unless you can successfully challenge those figures in 
that survey but on tho basis of today wo are relying on this up-to-rdate 
nationwide survey which incorporates almost every State except your 
own as to what the building program is for this present school year,; 
what the present needs are, wnat the increased enrollments are doing, 
and again, what replacement of obsolescent classrooms there are in the 
individual States so that we hav6 more up-to-date figures than the 
1054 survoy. , 

I would certainly say it is not of any great importance and, if you 
want to ridicule it and say it is no good, 1 do not object, but to say that ; 
it ia no good and thon say you are going to use it to prove a need seems 
to me weakens your case. > ■!. •■ . . 

Mr. Strimel. I believe ydu tried to put words in my mouth, IhavO; 
not ridiculed the school survey as such. I hate ridiculed that portion 
applying to Louisiana. One of the thingsl weare*very 'much con- 
cerned about is that there hss not been any survey by the President or : 
anybody else as tothe needs in Louisiana except this one. t <»< ! . 

Air. FskUNOtwYSKN. Mitybe it is because your State does hot coop-* 
ernte with the Federal Government! - • •. .--.r . ;i i .. ! •>.• 

Mr. Stkimkl. That, 'again, is not my prbblem. .»•«;. ■. ■ ’- J . < J ' 
Mr. FHRT.iNomtrsRM.T realize that. >1 alh not blaming you indi- 
vidually, but you do say that ihe survey, and this it nh antiquated; 
surrey, seems rather silly i -Maybe thnt is not ridiculing the survey.! 
You say that the statement of need is obviously in error but did not; 
point out specifically what tb* present needs are or the way irt whifch 
you ri State has dvercome its past heeds. . f ot .-ji - ■■■.!> 

Mr. Stmmrl. I cannot without a research job, < I am<here oiiiy to 
testify as to the financial capacity of our State. 
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MivKHKi.ixom'YJWN. How can you know thnt unless you know ltow 
grent the need is? 

Mr.SrhfMKf,. Goo whiz, I have the liond authorizations and tho bond 
limitations which is part of the record here. 

Mr. FHKMNnmtyaKN. Hut yon have no idea what the needs of tho 
State are. 

Mr. Sthimki.. And no one else does. 

Mr. FnKi.isumivHKN. Attain, you cannot determine tlio iinnncinl 
capacity of n State to meet its needs unless you know what its need* are. 

Nlr. Sthijiki.. How can you in Washington determine unless you 
have a study also to determine the needs? 

Mr. Khki.ixoiitvskn. We liave a nationwide study, as I liave already 
indicated, which lacks certain information from Louisiana, but Louis- 
iana Is not in position to pnralyxo tlie Federal Government from tak- 
ing what we consider reasonable action. 

Mr. Stkiiiki.. Has not the United States Office attempted to get 
information in Louisiana? 

Mr. Khu.ixoihjvskv. 1 assume'lfiey liave, and they report no data 
available. We can check with the Department to find out why it is 
not available. I certainly do not know whether it Is lack of coopera- 
tion on tho part of the State. 

Mr. Stkjmsx. I would hot be anxious to say so. There has been no 
addition to the school survey except asking for additional information 
and revised information. 

Mr. PRKt.lKaiiuvsKN. My friend Mr. Gwinn would say It Is a ques- 
tionnaire bringing up to dato Ih a rough sort of way tlio approxima- 
tion of how fully each State is meeting its needs. 

Mr. Stkimki. We would ’like most of all to have a survey in the 
Stateof Louisiana as to the question of need. 

Mr, FnwjNomiysKN. If nothing conies put of this program but 
that, you will take the trouble to make such a survey, I think we will 
hnvo gained some ground . 

Mr. Stkims.!,. I think we probably covered the remainder of my 
testimony here. We have gone into the $40 million authorized in the 
omi parish where a facilities survey said we needed less than a million, 
and 30 systems already overbuilding what was said to lxs their need. 
I know there has been a lot of testimony saying that the school facili- 
ties survey has ovcistatcd need. I wanted to show here some instances 
. of understatement of need to show that it was possibly deficient in 
many respects either oh the plus or other side. I know' that other 
people have stated that the need bus been overstated. 

I think that I have no further information here to give you. We 
have pretty well covered this in our discussion back ana forth. 

Mr. Frki.ixohuybkn. I hove just one more point about your own 
community. I assume you have some idea about the need in your 
own community ? , 

Mr. Stkimei,. 1 surely do. • " ' 

Mr. FrKiAxohuysek. Yriu say that the 1D64 survey indicated that 
th6 need was only $825,000 but that you have actually voted to issue 
, $40 ipillion worth of bonds for school const raetjon. Do you figure 
that your need is going to be met oh the basis of that 'or will there 
' still Be some unthet need? \ ’ 

, Mr. ^fhntyu No, this jb exactly the progratn tliat was proposed 
‘’by 'the' Superintendent of education iii dor parish and by tne school 
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board and by chitons who met with tho school board. They mapped 
this plan for a 6- or 0-ycar jicriod based upon tho very rapid growth 
in that community which is becoming u big industrial center. They 
projected tho needs liascd on tho increased enrollments of the past 
few years on into tho future. This is exactly tho program that was 
recommended. There docs not seem to be any doubt but that it will 
meet tho need. As to tho ability of our parish to continue mooting 
its n oe<ts, that is also a part of this statement. Aftor those bonds aro 
issued which, ns I mentioned, will bo probably fi years, our assessment 
in that, parish will l>o such that wo will hnvo issued bonds equal to 
15 percent of our assessments. 

Wo have a limitation In tho constitution of 26 jiercent of our assess- 
ment. 'I'lierefore, if wo aro equal with our need at tlmt timo wo will 
certainly liavo a lot of capacity to build for a long, long time in the 
future and, of course, we are always paying o(T those bonds and will 
probably be just replacing tho money paid oil so that tlioro does not 
seem folio any limit to rapacity of East llaton Kongo Parish to meet 
its construction needs from now on. 

Mr. Frki.inoiiuyrkn. This building program not only meets present, 
needs hut will meet anticipated needs for the next 0 or 7 years barring, 
of course, an unanticipated population growth. 

Mr. Strimki.. 26 percent, 1 imderstond, is ono of tho highost in tho 
country but nevertheless wo have a low assessment ratio. As you 
know, the South does have low assessment ratios. Ours was estimated 
as 20 percent, sometimes ns high ns 40; but tho estimate is that the 
average is around 20 percent so (bat our real bond limitation is in 
the noighlwrliood of only 6 jiercent of real property values. 

I wish to thank tho committco for taking tho time to bear this. 

Mr. IIaskki.i*. May I ask a question? Is this East Eaton Kongo 
example you give ono of tho ntovo wealthy areas? 

Mr. Stkimru Very dolinitoly. I mentioned it only because I live 
there and am aware of tho situation. 

Mr. IIaskkix. Do yon hnvo any knowledge of your less wealthy 
areas? 

Mr. Stkimei,. You may refer to the chart if you wish ns to their 
capacity. 

Mr. iIaskrix. Iii your opinion, aro the less wealthy areas meeting 
their responsibility as well ns they should? 

Mr. Stkimel. Soiuo of them may not be. Wo have had rather rapid 
school construction though in tho Stato of Louisiana, as I mentioned 
to you before, in tho past 10 years. The incrcas© lias been from some 
$3 million in 1046-47 to $37.4 million last year actually issuod. 

Mr. IIaskeix. Does your parish. feel a responsibility to help tho 
areas in your State which avo more in need f 

Mr. Steimkl. I could not speak for my parish. 

Mr. IIaskeix. Do you ( 

Mr. Steiufx. I think that if tliero aro areas of the Stato that can- 
not support their needs that it, is a State problem then to step in there 
and assist them. Wo havo only five parishes tiiat indicate they do not 
have the financial capacity at the present time to do that. 

Mr. Haskeix. Are there indications that your State will step in? 

Mr. Steimel. There was a bill in 1055 proposing the distribution 
of $38 million to all of the parishes of the State, Again, the wealthiest 
parish is getting their proportion os well as the others. It passed 
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both houses l)utwaft'Vetoed-Wtho Governor because he understood 
that it was not going to help the parishes truly in need. Ono of our 
parishes, Livingston, had a need roughly $8 million beyond its ca- 
pacity. This bill would have only provided it $300,000. Other par- 
ishes with greater surpluses would have gotten money, so ho vetoed it. 
Livingston has nowhere used up its financial capacity yet, 

Mr. Haskkm,. Is thoro any indication that you are going to pass a 
bill which has some equalization in itf 

Mr. Stkimki.. The feeling, I believo, by tho legislature and adminis- 
tration is that first tho parish should use tin its bonding capacity. If 
it lins done that, I believe tho State would definitely step in. There 
was a proposal of that sort in 1055 also. Once they have raiched 
thoir capacity, tho State on a 2 to 1 matching basis or 1 forget oxactlv 
tho requirements, but they would step in and give them considerable 
assistance. 

Mr. Habkklt.. Do you boliove that the State will do these things 
that it lias not done today? 

Mr. Stkimkl. If the need is there. The thing is that the need has 
not been clearly shown. 

Mr. Fkkmnoiiuyskn. May I break in? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes. 

Mr. Fhki.inoiiuyskn. If tho neod is there, do you fool that the State 
might havo a role to play where there is a proven inability to moot the 
need? 

Mr. Stkimkl. Yes. 

Mr. Frhi.ingihiybhn. How would you fee) about a State program 
to encourago a school district to tap its own buying capacity to mako it 
easier for them to tax themselves adequately *to provide the schools? 

Air. Stkimkij. 1 think it would depend upon tho program. For 
example, wo have a 25 percent bonding capacity authorized to each 
parish or district. They are coterminous. If tho parish had reached 
that capacity, I think this would be an encouragement that the Stato 
might offer. If they had reached that capacity or approached that 
capacity then tlin Stato might very definitely offer them financial 
nssistanco and direct grants if nothing else. 

Mr. Fhki.inoiiuyskn. My point was, would you be for or against a 
Stato program which would encourage them to reach their bonding 
capacity to tnako it easier for them to issue bonds up to that limitation? 

Mr. Stkimeu Well, again, I would have to know what the proposal 
was. Whoro would you start? 

Mr. Frelikouuysen. It might lie a contribution to the service of 
tho debt. There would be a contribution to the interest payment or 
amortization by tho State on the debts that tho school district might 
incur in ono way or another to encourage them to tax themselves to 
thoir capacity. 

Mr. Steimeu Well, I think there are a number of programs that 
might be worked out that would be perfectly acceptable to all the 
people or most of the people in the State where the State would assist 
and encourage in some ways the local school systems. I do not know 
exactly what kind of program would be best. 

Mr. FREiiiNomnrsRW. Presumably you would have no objection to 
the Federal Government doing the same thing, to encourage local 
effort. 
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Mr. Stkimki,. I am not hero, as I said before, to take a position for 
or against the question of the desirability of Federal aid. I think 
Federal aid is in order, or State aid is in order where thero is definite 
need shown. . 

Mr. Fw».iNQUUYsr.K. Again, the definite need muy exist because of 
their failure to tap resources which are available. 

Mr. Stkimki,. But should we put the money in if we do not know 
whether the need is there? 

Mr. Frei,inqhoyhkn. I am asking whether the Federal Government 
might not legitimately and reasonably help out in the tapping of 
those local resources. 

Mr. IIaskkij*. I Ait us assume that we know that the need exists. 
Then how do you feel! 

Mr. Strimeu You mean if the State is not able! Are you first as- 
suming that the State is not able! 

Mr. IIaskkij,. If the StAte is not meeting its resi>onsibility and let 
us assume a need that does exist. Will you then have objection? 

Mr. Stkishx. If a need exists and the pariah cannot meet it and the 
StAte cannot meet it? 

Mr. IIabkku.. Let us say that the State docs not meet it. 

Mr. Fniu.iNoiurrsEN. Or the local community has not met its re- 
sponsibility. Would you have any objection to us encouraging the 
local community or the States developing and becoming more aware 
and doing more about accepting thnir own resi>onsibi1ity? 

Mr. Stkimki.. Well, I certainly think they should be encouraged. 
I still do not want to put my organization on record as favoring or 
opposing because that would be the effect of that. 

Mr. FRKf.iNOittnfBK.N. I do not want to force you into the taking of 
that position. 

Mr. Stkimki.. Opinions are no good here. Tt seems to me that the 
thing this program is built on is need. If the needs exist I am all for it. 

Mr. Fremnohuysisn. If 


the need exists because of an untapped 

capacity at the local level you are saying there is no need because the 
capacity is there. If the classrooms are not built, we are saying there 
is a need. We would like to encourage the building of classrooms, the 
tapping of the local resources that could build the schools and we 
want to do it in a variety of ways. 

That is supposed to be the purpose of these billsj to encourage. AH 
we seem to <lo is educate the individual witnesses instead of you edu- 
cating us. That, I hope, is the basic purjjose of the Federal program. 

Mr. Steimku I wonder, then, why ho much of this aid is going to 
richer States of the country, if it is to encourage. 

Mr. FREMNOiruYSEN. Again, you did not sound os if you under- 
stood the program. We do not know the allocation formula yet. The 
grant-in-aid approach is only 1 of 4 ways in which we might help. 
Wo might provide some assistance to State Authorities that would 
issue bpnds and we would contribute something to the servicing of 
those bonds so as to cover interest payments and amortisation pay- 
ments. We might provide none money for the direct 'purchase of 
bonds that otherwise could only be issued at exorbitant interest rates; 
There again, the capacity is there but there are exorbitant interest 
rates because if there is a school distinct which has some problem 
these bonds are not issued. We would make it easier to issue those- 
bonds. In other words, we would be encouraging the very thing- 


I 
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that you say is important, the Upping of local capacity. It is not 
taking over what should be done at tins local level. - It is to see that 
it is (lone more quickly than it otherwise will bo by the natural process 
■of having no interference on the part of the Fledornl Government. 

•; Mr. Stoimki,. As I say, 1 would < have no objection to an oncourage- 
ment program but you then get immediately to money being tne 
principal encouraging factor and when you get money you got to. the 
•question of control, whether or not it is going to go witlrthe money. 
Well, I think Federal control should go with the passage of money. 
When I buy a suit of clothes 1 determine which suit. 1 want, and I 
think I have that right. When the Federal Government sjwrnlH ils 
money, 1 think it has the right to determine how that money should 
be spent so that I think the Federal control should go with the dis- 
tribution of any Federal money. Then we get' into a rather involved 
•question and are discussing the philosophy or principle of Federal aid 
which I lmd hoped I would not got into. 

Mr. Fiuxinoiicvskn. We have no alternative but to grapple with 
those specific tough problems. • It is not a question in our Case of 
worrying whether Louisiana has: misstated its own code in deter-* 
mining whether there is a shortage of classrooms. That is a relatively 
unimportant factor so fur as we are. concerned. <■••> 

Mr. Steimjx. According to the statement of need ; in the school 
facilities survey for Louisiana, if you will multiply it by almost 8 
you will still find that our capacity is pretty much there.* We have 
that much untapped capacity. I do not believe that the statement of 
need is that conservative. Our need right now is for $155 million in 
the 54 systems according to that estimate. 1 1 recognize that it is in 
•error. 1 would say that it surely is in error. ’After meeting that 
we would still hare $384 million left which is more than twice that 
much surplus above the need. I wonder, could the.hchool facilities 
survey be that far off that it has understated by throb times what the 
needs in the State of Louisiana ire.' I question that it could be that 
much off/ y 

"Mr. FhriJmiiiuybkN. It could even be far greater on the basis of 
what you are now saying that they are understanding the need in 
Ixiuisiana. Perhaps there is a problem which you are in effect denying 
by relying on figures from a survey which you have done your host to 
•discredit.' *■• •/ '•'* •'*(• ' -m ’i ‘l’’ '> M . *t-‘ 

Mr. Hahkeix. May I usk one question f If integration were n6t a 
factor in-Fedetal control in your thinking, how mUch ob jectiori do 
you have to the>rest of the Federal control aspect! •* • 

Mr. Steimkl It is not a factor in my thinking, and I certAinly did 
not want to' get involved in that question, * Certainly it will be 4 factor 
in the passage of the bill ns 1 think we all recognize, but I 'do' not 
think tfiat that is the factor. We have been doing a Father- creditable 
job lit the State of Louisians in building both Negro and white schools. 
They ate ’bepara tech •»» •; «*•>*•■ < v ■ . -<*s v.c*» 

Mr. Hhkna Let us stay* out ; of that 'question. ' 

Mr. SrauEU Good.- v i!: ■■•■;• \;<i. v! 

Mr. IlASKELu If you eliminate (bat part of itj do the Federal 
controls that go with tho simple school constriction program; really 
"bother yoti k jopedt dealt ? I. 1 -, r \>\ > n -7 ]>r ■:{».«'/ 1 

Air. Steimki,. I am not interested in discussing it. We have given 
it no thought. We have not concerned ourselves with it. We do 
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bcliovo principally in the principles of democratic government in our 
State and you aro getting further away from it when you movo to the 
national level. All of us recognise that. I think. 

Mr. Habkki.i„ May I comment thut this concern for the other ele- 
ment of this Federal control is probably the major factor holding up 
a lot of nooplo on this bill. 

Mr. Stkimkl You mean integration f 

Mr. Uaskkll. No, throwing tho integration out and considering 
tho other controls. 

Mr. Stkimkl. I think that is true. 

Mr. IIaskkll Seme pcopto feel that it is hu|iortaiit and somo not. 

Mr. Strimkl I think ono of tho reasons that peoplo think it tnoro 
important than, for example, tho Hill-Burton fund distribution and 
controls going with that, is that a person who goes to a hospital 
goes to a hospital roughly for 10 days out of 10 years and is only 
getting liis body mended but in a school we have children going to 
school for 180 days a year. 

Mr. Fkkmnoiiuyskn. Hut you are not suggesting that the Federal 1 
4 Government is running a hospital f 

’ Mr, Stkimkl. No. That is one of the reasons that people are not 

too much concerned l localise ono is tho mending of a body for 10 days 
* in 10 years and tho other is tho shaping of a mind for 180 days a year. 

Mr. Let tho Chair interrupt. We aro talking about build- 

I ing classrooms. 

{ Mr. Stkimkl. I recogiiixo that. I was making the comparison bo- 

I cause it had been made here. 

. Mr. Frkunohuysrn. If wo had tho hospital for chronic patients 

in for no ices than 10 years and you could not qualify unless you had 
a disease that would keep you thcro for life, you still would nave no 
Federal control. 

Mr. Stkimkl. I am not objecting to the control. It is not my 
opinion. 1 am only saying what 1 nave hoard others say about it. 

Mr. Hailky. Ixit tho Chair ask a question. Do you feel that the 
fact that you supply a now modern up-to-date classroom for a young- 
ster would influence his thinking contrary to the basic precepts of 
our American way of living f 

Mr, Stkimkl Not necessarily. 

Mr. Haiijit. I think it probably would improve the situation if .we 
had better classrooms in which to io school. 

Mr. Stkimkl. I would certainly not say that it would, but I would 
not cay that it would not, either. It dopends on how the money is 
allocated and what strings might be attached. 

Mr. Bailby. ThiB committee is charged purely with the question 
of dealing with school classroom construction. 

Mr. Stkimkl. I recognise that. 

Mr. FfALtNOHursKN. I do not see how. I say that it depends on 
the way the money is allocated as to whether there would be some 
Federal control of the child. I still do not understand how there 
would be any possibility of controlling the thought process. 

Mr. Stkimkl I am not making thAt charge, I do not want those 
words put in my mouth. 

Mr. Frkunoitoysbn. You said it. That is why I said it. 
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Mr. Strimhi.. I only said that the reasons why 1 understood aomo 
people thought the control factor was greater on one hand than on 
tho other. 'I'll ut was only an expression of Opinions that I have heard. 

Mr. IlAH.Br. Thank you, Mr. Stoimol, for your interesting appear* 
ance. 

Tho comtnittco has decided to recess until 2:80 o’clock this after- 
noon. at which timo wo will heard Mr. Stove Stahl of the Oklahoma 
Public Expenditure Council. 

The committee will recess until 2:80, in this comtnittco room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:16 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m., 
of tho same day.) 

AFTEHNOON SESSION 


Mr. IiAii.r.r. Tho subcommittee will bo in order. 

As agreed at tho meeting this morning, wo will not havo to call the 
roll. 

Is Mr. Stoimol present, tho man who testified just before lunch? 
Did you have something further you wished to have entered in the 
record? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. STEIMEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

PUBLIC AFFAIR8 RESEARCH COUNCIL OF LOUISIANA, INC.— 

Resumed 

Mr. Stkimku Yes, sir. It was a part of tho statement, but in the 
questioning I overlooked giving it this morning. 

It was just a nowspaper release that I wanted to read for the in- 
formation of tho committee, because there wore several questions 
regarding whether or not there is need in Louisiana. This is the 
expression of someono else as to whether thero is need for Federal 
aiu. It is a newspaper release, or article, quoting Mr. J. B. Robertson, 
assistant superintendent of education, State of Louisiana. I will just 
drop down hero to the pertinent point. 

Ho was tho only speaker who touched on tho ticklish question of Federal aid 
to schools. , Ho was naked from the floor what he thought about tho subject of 
Federal aid to schools. 

lie replied that If Federal aid, as commonly meant, were made available with- 
out Federal control, bo thought much objection might be removed. He added 
that few persons expected that aid would be made available without control. 

And here is the direct quote from him : 

"Louisiana can support her schools without Federal aid," be concluded. “Of 
course, we would take It But the control issue Is very much present” 

I simply wanted to submit this for the information of the committee. 

Mr. Baii-kv. It will be included in connection with your testimony. 

(The newspaper article follows:) 

[8Uts limes. Baton Rougi, Vebnury IS. 1MT) 

Education Nionr Obsebvxd at NOHA Dinris Mxriho 

Mrs. Richard A. Kinney, business education teacher at Baton Rouge High 
School, and Hiss Johnnie May Dyeas, of Baker High School, received award* 
for outstanding achievement at a dinner meeting of tho National Offlco Mana- 
gers Association in the Log Cabin last night. 
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Mr*. Kinney w*n named ‘•Butin*** Teacher of tho Year” while Mina 
revolved n plaque In recognition of her achievement* a* * butine** education 
student and In extracurricular activities. 

The presentation* were made by Floyd Qulttot of New Orleans, International 
president of NOMA, 

MIm Olady* Peek, nupcrrlnor of husltic** education for the Htato department 
of education and t(*»t mist res* for the dinner, pollut'd out tho “education night” 
theme of the meeting and Introduced the speaker*. 

J. II, Uobortnon, n**l*tnnt superintendent of education, described the func- 
tion* of the Hlato dcimrtmeut a* falling mainly In the field* of providing lender* 
•hip In IjonUJmm education, nerving a* a regulatory agency In organizing con* 
fortuity with But* law* and policies of the Btate hoard of education, nod seeing 
a* directing agency for vocational rehabilitation. 

He wan the only *|>cfikcr who touched on the ticklish question of Federal aid 
to school*. He was asked from the floor what ho thought uliout the auhject 
of Federal aid to m hoola. 

Ite replied that If Killer*! aid a* commonly meant were made nvatluhle tvltliout 
Federal control, he thought much objection tulglit Irt removed. He added that 
few portion* expected that atd would ho made available without conirol. 

‘Txmlstnnn can support her Mclmols without Federal aid," He concluded. “Of 
course we would take It. But the control Inane la very mueh present.” 

Ralph TengJe, head of tho hlttvschool division of the Htnto department, dofln- 
lug “the philosophy of education/’ construed It to mean In f^uUtuna ntotal 
program of educullun for nil children, n program In which citizenship training 
was nu Integral part. lie also pointed out the growth In tho number of accredited 
high school* In the Blate, from a total of leu* than 200 hi 1048 to a current 
total of 200, 

l>r, Tom taudry. head of the division of elementary education, dtoit what be 
called the Importance of a child** developincttt In elementary school In relation 
to what the child would do In advanced classon, lie added : “The three R*» 
are a« Important a* ever before." 

Charles Gilbert, a*Jd*laut KUpcrlutondent of Kant Baton Rouge Parish schools, 
cited the growth of the system with It* present 1,400 teachers, mi principals, and 
about 82,000 student a He an id the mrnilxu* of teacheni had been nlx>ut doubled 
In 7 year* and cited the construction progress of the parish public-school system. 

Dr, John Croon, East Baton Rouge Parish supervisor, caulloned agalnii com* 
plAccney In viewing school system growth and progrea*. 

a We should be sure that Instruction keeps puce with construction/* be con- 
cluded. 

O. M. Helveston, principal of Baton Rouge High School, told of the growth 
of business education tu that school ; said the school expected an enrollment of 
about 1,700 students next year, and said the aim In high school was to “help U^e 
child develop capacity." 

Ouy Rummer*, principal of Baker lltgti School, told of what he catted “a strong 
industrial arts department*' to the school and said the preceding speaker had 
‘•well outlined*' the problem* And alms in high schools. 

Art Bagwell, treasurer of tho Union National Insurance Co., told of a recent 
tour of Kast Baton Rouge Parish schools he nnd others had made with Miss 
Peck, nnd said “everybody over 40“ ought to tour high schools to compare how 
they are now with “how they were then. 

Schler, who made tho same tour, supplemented Bagwell’s observations. 

Mrs. Kuna Sander*, business education teacher at latrounm High School, told 
of cooperative education programs In .which students attend classes and hold 
regular job* In addition, nnd pointed odt how the pfogtam wnq a major aid for 
student* not intending to attend college. 

Richard Clanton, of the State department and assigned primarily to work with 
chapters of the Future Business leaders of America, told of that organization 
nnd its growth In MnisSann. He said the national organisation largely was 
patterned after the !<outslana format. 

Sandra Williams. latrouma High school situ lent, demoted her 'classes In 
husluc** education. . ; 

Mr. IVui.ey. The committee nt this time will ho«r Stove Stahl, Okla- 
homa Public- Expenditures Council, ami chairman of the National 
Conference of State Taxpayer Association Executives. 
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STATEMENT OF 8TEVE STAHL, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT. OKLA- 
HOMA PUBLIC EXPENDITURES COUNCIL, AND CHAIRMAN OF 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE ASSOCIATION 2XECU- 

TIVES 

Mr. Staiii. Mr. Chairiunn, I aiii .Sieve Stnh). 

Mr. Haii.ky. Identify yourself and proceed. 

Mr. Syaiii.. I reside at 1010 Northwest 03(1 Street in Oklahoma 
City ami I mn the executive, vice president of the Oklahoma Public 
Kxj>enditurc8 Council and chairman of the National Conference of 
State Taxpayer* Association Executives. 

Mr. H.wi.kv. You may proced with vour testimony. 

Mr. Stahi* Thank you. 

Tho; Oklahoma Council is a privately supported, nonpartisan, 
statewide citizen organization inteiested in securing efficient, eeonomi - 
nd government at all levels. 

Mr. Haii.ky. What is the membership of your association? 

Mr. Stahl. Tlio membership at tho present time is in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,200 men and women coming from every county in the 
State with but one exception. About 42 jicrcent of our total budget is 
raised in collections of $100 or less, so I do bcliovo it represents a true 
cross-section of the people of Okahonm. 

Certainly I would not leave with this committee the idea that I 
am representing the entire State of Oklahoma by anv manner of 
means. 

Tiie conference is an association of the executive officers of similar 
Stato groups across the country. 

lloth organizations have consistently opposed Federal aid for edu- 
cation, including Federal aid for school construction. In fact, the 
conference 'has opposed such aid since 1912 for what we consider 
to l>o the valid reasons that Federul aid to education is not needed, 
is not sound, not desirable and not safe. 

Since 1012 wo have conscientiously reexamined the situation from 
year to year and wo havo found no reason to change our position on 
this question. 

Certainly we can all agree that the only legitimate reason for 
the Federal Government — which is now imposing higher tax rates 
and expecting more money from the pockets of its citizens than ever 
before m the history of the— to participate in the financing of educa- 
tion is oq the basis of proven need. 

Mr. Chairman, we contend that such a need does not exist. Your 
committee has already received statements from Borne of my col- 
leagues, which support this contention and I have with mo statements 
from others which we respectfully request be included in the record. 

Significantly, the statement from Wyoming contains the text of 
memorial passed by the Wyoming Legislature and signed by Gov- 
ernor Simpson on February 12, 1967 m opposition to Federal aid 
to education. ■ . , 

Wo will not usurp you r lime by attempting to analyse (lie details in 
these various statements. However, the statement from New Jersey 
is so important that your permission to read it at the conclusion of my 
statement would be greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Fm4N<iwinrsK.N\ Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 
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Mr. Baii 4{Y. Mr. Frelltighuvseu. 

Mr, Frkmnohpyskn. I would liko to hear you comment on that. 
As a Representative from Now Jciroy I would liko to discuss it. 

Mr. Stahl. I will not Ihj prepared, so, to answer any questions with 
regard to Mr. TeUinghast's statement, but I do think it is a very sig- 
nificant one and 1 would bo glad to discuss it with you. However, as 
to answoring any detnita on it I am not in a position to do so. 

Mr. PnKMNamiYSRN. You would not mind commenting on it, I 
imagine! 

Hit. Stahl. No. I think it is a very important and significant 
statement on tho whole question of Federal aid. Not only ouucation, 
but tho wholo field. 

In further support of our position that Federal nid for odueation 
is not needed, your attention is again callod to the roport of tho Inter- 
governmental Relations Commission to tho ofTnct that: 

bYderal aid la not ncccs-nary eitlier for current curating expetmes for public 
schools or for capital expenditures for now school facilities. 

And tho conclusion of tho Whlto House Conference on Education 
to tho effect that; 

No Stato represented— 
and all States wero— 

has demonstrnted financial Incapacity to build the schbots It will need during 
tho next A yenrs. Hut, with the exception of n few Notes, one of the Stales 
presently has plans which Indicate a political determination powerful enough 
to orercomo all tho obstacles. 

If any Stato or group of States lack such “political determination” 
thon cortainly it is a malady which cannot be cured by Fedoral nid. 

Mr. Fhemnoiiuysen. Why is that! Might it not do possiblo for 
tho Fodcral Government to mako it easier for States and communities 
to do tho job thomselvesf 

Mr. Stahl. Certainly tho Federal Government could tako ovor all 
of the responsibilities of government, 

Mr. Fhrlinohutsrn. Tnat was not my quostion. Of course the 
Federal Government is not even considering taking ovor all tho re- 
sponsibilities even in education. I asked whether it would be possi- 
ble for tho Federal Government to encourage an acceptance of the local 
responsibility by tho local school districts! 

Mr. Stahl. I do not believo, sir, that you are doing that by Federal 
aid. I think you will find in th o— t 

Mr. FRRMNomnrsr.N. That is not an answer to the question oither. 
Again we may di Her as to the advisability of Fodernl aid. That is not 
what I am asking you. I am asking you whother it is not possible 
in your opinion for the Federal Government to encourage responsi- 
bility of a community to do its own lob. to provide some of that back- 
bone, that political determination, which you said would not be forth- 
coming if any Federal program were available. 

Mr. Stahl. Frankly, the only way the Federal Government could 
do that would be through leadership. And I think as I got into my 
testimony further you will realise exactly what I am talking about. 

Mr. Fremnoiihyben. Then you do envisage a possible role for the 
Federal Government in the field t 

Mr. Stahl. Of encouragement through accurate 1 factual research 
and leadership, yes. 
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Mr. Frklinohuvskn. Perhaps, though you may differ with it. 
through tho concrete assist wico which could be provided in tlio form or 
the purchase of individual school-district bonds or tho servicing of 
<lcht8 that .State authorities might set up, or by direct grants-in-aid! 
Grants-in-aid have been used. They nro hot an untested method of 
assisting communities tr> do their own job. 

Mr. .Stahl. Well, very frankly — and I am not sure you will be 
satisfied with tho nnswer to this question— I am just not in favor of 
Federal aid per so. 

Mr. Fhelinoiiuysbn. I think thnt is quite obvious already. But I 
am still saying that the Federal Government may express ita interest 
and assist communities to do their own job. Whether you are in favor 
of it or not docs not seem to me to be too relevant. 

Mr. Stahl. Well, I do not think wo aro going to increase my politi- 
cal determination or my moral suasion one iota, Congressman. 

Mr. FiiEMNOinTYAEN. I am not trying to increase your political 
determination. 

Mr. Stahl. I think it applies to the State as well as the individual. 

By giving mo a little more monoy to buy more groceries or some- 
thing Tiko thnt if I am not taking care of my wife — I do not think 
that is going to increaso my political determination. 

Mr. Frki.inoiiuybbn. If we put you in jail for beating your wife 
wo might encourage somo harmony in the homo. 

Mr. Stahl. You might discourage mo from beating my wife. 

Mr. Frklinohuyskn. Maybe that is what we are trying to do, except 
wo nro trying to take a positive approach. We are trying to encourage 
tho States and localities in the issuance of school bonds in this case. 

I think porhnps wo should let the witness proceed with his formal 
statement. 

Mr. Stahl. In this continuous all-out campaign for Federal aid 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, just 1 minute. 

Iffy colleague is so careless about this whole question I cannot help 
but comment, if I may, that when we stop you from beating your 
wife 

Mr. Frelinohuyseh. It is Mr. Stahl in his hypothetical case that 
is beating liis wife. lie could use me if he would rather. 

Mr. Gwinn. Wo are then functioning as a government was designed 
to function. According to one theory, in opposition to my colleague's 
general philosophy, that Is tho only thing tnat the Government can do 
to us to encourage us and help us, that is to protect us from injury, 
harm, and defend us in our house. That is protection against violence. 

But when the Government takes over or weakens our right arm to 
get bread for our own wife by relieving us of that responsibility, it isan 
aggressor then against us and Againsi us and our wives. It is inter- 
fering with our management. That is not the function of government 

Mr. Frklingiiuysbn. I know' of no school-aid program that is 
designed, or would have the effect of disabling the community. It is 
to mako it easier, to make their arms stronger to do their own iob. 

Mr. Gwinn. The witness has indicated that if you did that he 
would bo inclined to lean on you. , 

Mr. Fhkhnohutsbn. If it would make his job easier I think he 
, might lean. I should think he vfould be in favor of this program. 
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Mr. KnKMNomrvHr.N. If it makes it easier for him to do tho job I 
ptrsiimo it does him good. 

Again 1 do not think we ought- to get off on n philosophical problem. 

Mr. Owinn. Wo ought to try to get tho other side presented. 

Mr. HaiiIky. Proceed, Mr. ijtahl. 

Mr. Staiii.. Congressman, limy I make one comment thero Indore 
proceeding with the rest of my testimony! 

Again I coiumt (ell you what tho situation is in all these States, 
but T do know that wo have a number of areas in Okluhoina that are 
leaning entirety or almust ontirely on State aid because wo are making 
State aid available to them. And t think if you put tho Fedoral 
Government ii^to tho picture on tho financing education, if you com- 
mitted it definitely to tho policy that the Foderal Government had a 
reeimnsihility to finance education, you would lind that- name thing 
true not only in local arena but in the States. 

Mr. Fhm>imihuyhhv. There is a big “if" involved. Tf thero were 
an unreal rioted availability of Federal funds your argument might 
Imvo some validity. Hut thero lire strings attached to this Foderal 
aid. U i» not going to any community just for the asking. They 
have got to prove a need, tlioy have got. to have a priority from their 
State m comparison with the needs of other school districts. Thero 
Are lots of strings. Thero has to bo matching on the pint of tho States. 
It is not just going to lie readily available as a Blush fund with the 
idea of “turning to Uncle Sam because lie. is going to do tho job for 
you." U is just a misunderstanding of wind the program is, it seems 
to mo, to advance that kind of argument. 

Mr. Haii.ky. Tho Chair would like to point out beforo wo procowl 
with your testimony that millions of dollars of Fedoral money have 
been spent and jwuml into Oklahoma City and tho Midwest aroa 
under Public lavw 815. Your group seems to have been in business 
since 1042 out t here. 

Did you opjuwe Public Law 816 1 

Mr. Stahu Mr. Chairman, if you will lot mo refer to my testimony 
before the House Committee on Education and Labor in April of 1065 
1 made tho statement-, and I still stand on that statement, that we Bro 
opposed to Federal aid with but two exceptions; one» Federal aid 
to impact- areas which is what you ore talking at tout, and the other 
to any State which has demonstrated n financial inability to finance 
its schools system. And I still stand on that statement. 

Mr. Bailky, Well, if you do, not opi>oso Public Law 816 which 
puts Federal money in and under which wo built $2,200 million worth 
of school buildmge over the last 6 years, if you do not find fault with 
that, I am telling you that there are more Federal controls in Public 
Law 815 than there will be in any bill that this committee reports 
out. Why would you oppose general Federal aid for school construc- 
tion and still put an O. K.on Public Law 8151 

Mr. S'- »nu Mr. Chairman, they are entirely two different sub- 
jects, two different animals. One of them is actually, where you have 
an impact area, putting Federal money up, as I conceive it at least, in 
lieu of taxation ; whereas what we are talking about here is general 
overall Federal aid program. 

Mr. Frwjxohotskx. The reasons for the programs aro different 
but I do not think the result would be different at all. There would 
be Federal money available under both programs if certain conditions 
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woro met. Tliolr being met for different reasons is » Federal respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Stahl. But ono is for specific areas. 

Mr. Fhkmnoiiuyskn. Why would you bo for one and against the 
oilier if they nro l»olh aimed at a specific problem, sot up for admittedly 
.different rcnsoiis? 

Mr. Stahl. Very frankly, for this simple reason : T do not see any 
great danger or great thront of having Washington take over control, 
complete control of the schools through your impact area program. 
<1 do through the other one. 

Mr. Fhkhnohuyskn. I do not see any justification for your second 
fear. I only wish you would elucidate, and perhaps you will if we 
•would let you. 

Mr. Stahl. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman! 

Mr. Bah.ky. You may proceed, and I will resorvo any other ques- 
tions I have. 

Mr. Stahl. In this continuous, all-out campaign for Federal aid, 
which is now centered on school construction, proponents have con- 
sistently magnified the need, under estimated Stato and local ability' 
and attempted to conceal tho tremendous efforts that were being made 
'by tho States to solve their own educational problems. 

Mr. Fiiblinoiiuyskn. Do you know one witness who lias come be^ 
fore tho committee and attempted any such thing! 

Mr. Stahl. No, I do not. I have not, naturally, been at all your 
hearings. I do know that from a standpoint of the information that 
people .thomselves arc receiving thore has been no attention called jo 
tho t remendous effort that is being mado by the States. , 

Mr. Fnr.LiNaiiuYSEN. President Eisenhower has underlined the trie- 
•mondous effort which has i becn made and is being made and the 
increasing rate of construction, and yet, as ho points out, there is still 
a serious national problem. 

It does not seem to me (hat anybody is underestimating the ability 
.of the communities or the States or that they are belittling in any, way 
whnt is presently being done. And yet— and here is where we dls- 
. agree — and yet there is a shortage of classrooms, nationwide. 

Air., Gwinn. Mr, Chairman! 

Mr. Dailey. Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr, Gwinn. If wo are going to testify ourselves up hero— and I 
think .wo should once in awhile testify — but if we do, we have got to, 
call attention to tbo fact that Mr, Folsom himself has done just what 
the witness himself has described, misrepresented, or, to une a kinder 
word, failed to present any exact facts of shortage. His statements 
are generalizations to show the need for the Federal Government to 
interfere again. 

Mr. Frplinqhuyqen. Mr. Gwinn. do you think that he has ever 
underestimated t^he tremendous efforts being made by the States 
•themselves? 

Mr, Gwinn. He has not told us. Wo had to wait on Mr. Adams, of 
the American .Bankers Association, to come forward with bond sales, 
Which are available to Mr. Folsom as well as to Mr. Adams, to tell us 
the enormous rate at which funds arc being raised in all of these Stato 
to build not sixty-thousand-odd schools that Mr. Folsom spoke of, but 
.69,000 plus 96,600 schoolrooms. 

8SQ25 — 8T— pt. S 25 
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Mr. lUti.vr. .Will tho gentleman from Now York permit tint Choir 

totottovu/ilt 

I hoiH) ho doc# mink thnt any memircr of tho subcommittee 
except Iiiinwlf fr!i for that testimony of Mr. Adams. 

' MjyOwiNN, 1 tbinkyou will llmiout that Hint cannot bo disputed. 
• Mr. llAirnv. Ho could not furnish proof of It. 

Mr. Gwinn, That is tho }H)int 1 mode, that tho proponent# of this 
legislation, whielj is whatthb witness #/»y«, tiro nil tlio time screaming 
nbdut tho inability Of the States to meet this need. 

Mr. IlAuav. Wc havc 1 a Federal Commissioner of Kducation, and 
wo havo o Secretary of tho Department- of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, sclocWd by thoPrewidont and approved by tho Senate, a man 
Who isimpfWBedto know the facts. Yet you would prefer to uocopt 
tho unautnenticated lioures boing proposed by tho gentleman who is 
testifying now in prefbruhcb.to taking the (ignrea from tiro Federal 
Commissioner of “Education. 

Mr. Gwinn. 1 cortainly would. I know something about thoBo 
figures. I have been down thoro in tho Oifico of Kducation and found 
out for myself that t)\by pro most unretinblo. They are based on post- 
card questionnaires. 

' Mr. Fnsl.tNonuw.it. They aro a lot better than anything olso wo 
have available, , They Are based on tho reports from tho State educa- 
tional agencies. ’ If there is pny bettor source of information, or any 
way wo cpuld improve on 1 thom f we certainly would, I assume. But 
for want of a better source that is what wo have. And I do not think 
we are going to got any better information from a witness who says we 
continue tho attempt to conceal what is being done. There is not any 
way that 1 know that you Could conceal what is being done without any 
Federal assistance. And ! know of no attempt, as an example, to 
conceal anything about die'' nature or the magnitude of the school 
construction program which is presently going on. 

Mr, Gwinn. Their failure to give us the exact information on what 
is going bn in the States is, under the law, a failure to come forward 
ana»;£ — 

Mr. Fm tuNOHtrrenN.' There is no such failure to give information 
that is available. : 

Mr. Gwinn. It is an omission which amounts to a commission. 
There is our source of information, but we get it one sided and slanted, 
all for Federal interference with the States, and not anything on tire 
other side. That is bad testimony. And it is bad business to rely 
on the bureaucracy that Is itself a propaganda agency for promoting 
itself into our affairs. 

That is tire kind of testimony that we have been getting as against 
actual bond sales that are' recorded every day for Bchool construc- 
tion. That is tire kind of testimony they ought to be bringing us. 
Hurt is factual material and not material of proponents such as 
teachers* associations, br atry area of chapters in the States, or per- 
sons that are personally interested. 

We might ns well $ent( outpost cards to the children in Oklahoma 
and say, “how many ice cream cones would you children like to have 
if Uncle Sam will send them to you!” : ■ . 

That is the kind of, information we are getting. 

Mr. BArtwr. Well; the Chair is of the opinion' that that type of 
information furnished by the proper State school authorities is much 
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more dopcmluhlo I linn wlmt inn bo furnished by (lift Chamber of 
Cmnincivo of tho United States, and thin gentleman’)* Afwwiation of 
Taxpayer* Leagues. I (liink be calls his group something else in Okla- 
homa out it turns out tlmt lio is a iintiounl oftlcer of toe taxpayers 
organization. 

Mr. (iwi.N.v. One is of tiie taxpayers that pay the inonoy to tho 
teachers and tho professional educators, and the other is professional 
educators who receive the money. 

Mr. Haii.bv. As fnr ns tho (’hair is concerned, T am going to ofllcial 
figures on (lie Federal Department of Education myself. 

You may proceed, Mr. Staid. 

Mr. Staiii,. 1 do not profess to know in detail tho financial require- 
monts and ability of each of tho 48 States to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for thoir children. 

I do Know what tho situation is in my own State. Wo can take 
care of our own educational needs mid have demonstrated timo after 
timo tho dcsiio and ability to do so. If Oklahoma, which has been 
classitled as ono of the “poor’ States— a lalxd to which I object 
strenuously- -can provide for its educational needs, so can all the 
other States. Statements to this committee from my colleagues sub- 
stantiate this fact. 

Here Are a few figures taken from ofllcial State documents which 
show what Oklahoma is doing in the Held of school finance. 

School revenues have increased 67 percent from $82,7 million 
in 1060-61 to $180.2 million in 1065-50, Tho amount will be raised 
another $0 million next year in State funds alone under proposals 
now losing favorably considered by our legislature. 

Per pupil oporntmg cost has increased 84 percent from $102.06 in 
1050-51 to $230.78 in 1055-50. 

Avorogo teacher salaries have increased 84 percent from $2,807.76 
in 1050-51 to $3,708.26 in 1055-56 and our legislature is now plan- 
ning a further increase of possibly as much as $600 per year per 
teacher. 

School bond issues, which certainly touch upon the subject we are 
discussing here today, approved in 1051 amounted to $0.4 million. 
Last year they amounted to $27.2 million. This is an increase of 323 
percent. Actually the # people of Oklahoma have voted $78.7 million 
in school-bonds issues in the past 6 years. And we are continuing to 
vote bonds when needed as proven by tho fact that already this year, 
or during tho first 0 weeks of this year, an additional $3.3 million in 
school -bond issues was npproved during the first 6 weeks of this year. 
Wo still have a bonding capacity of more than $120 million even 
though the school facilities survey reported a total financial resources 
at only $60.7 million. 

As further proof that we arc taking care of our school buildings 
problems, no mention was mnde <Jf building needs in the legislative 
- programs of the Oklahoma legislative council committee on educa- 
tion, tho Oklahoma Education Association, the Oklahoma School 
Upards Association or the Oklahoma Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Our legislature has been in session 2 months and thus far no school- 
building measures have been introduced. Surely if we bad a class- 
room shortage or a school-building problem of any magnitude in our 
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State, Si would not. bo ignored by tbo legislature or by these organiza- 
tions Interested sololy m education. If you want to accept the lntost 
report from the United States OflSco of Education entitled "Kail 
Statistics on Enrollment, Teachers and School Housing in Full-Time 
Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools” ns entirely reliable, 
you must admit that Oklahoma does not need any Fcdoral aid for 
school construction. 

Mr. Frki.inoiiuyskn, Do you want us to accept itns entirely rotinblo 
or do you not! 

Mr. Staiii.. I do not. lint, t say If you do. And you have indicated 
that that is tho basis of information you have. 

Mr. Fhf.mnoiiuysrn. If wo cannot accept It ns entirely rolinblo 
wo do not know whether there is a need or not. 

Mr. Staiii., I would certainly agree with you, Congressman. And 
if my nppcnrnuco beforo this committeo docs nothing more than to 
indicate to tbo committeo that tho time line como for an necurnto 
reliable survey of this situation, thou I will bo very happy. And I 
would say you do not lmve it at the present time. 

Mr. Gwinn. You arc going to contrast that report which you have 
referred to ns Circular No. 4i>0 with the facts, aro you! Is that what, 
you propose to dot 

Mr. Stahl. I am going to point this out In continuing my state- 
ment, Congressman: this report showed that wo have a classroom 
capacity, If it wore properly located In Oklahoma, to hotiso 08,000 
more pupils than wo have enrolled. That might bo a fairly closo guess 
because of our shifting population from our rural areas to our urban 
areas. Ilut the report also shows that wo needed at the start of this 
year 500 classrooms. And I think this is Important: wo aro planning 
to build 1,200 or more than twice ns many ns wo need. 

• Mr. FRr.i.TNOuoYSKN. This Is all information from tho survey which 
you aro telling us to reject ? 

Mr. Staiii* 1 am not telling you to roject it. I say it is subject to 
question. 

Mr. IIaskru* It is interesting that tho survey comes out under tho 
number of classrooms built. In other worth, they indicate loss in 
need than what actually was built. 

I assuino they are not building them just to stand around empty. 

Mr. Stahl. Well, I cannot certainly give you tho information, or 
tho worksheet back of that most recent report from tho United States 
Office of Education. And I will discuss that furthor on in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. Frrlinohuysrn. Tho survey tends to substantiate your own 
position that there is not any need in tho Stato that has not nlready 
or will not bo met during this school year. I do not know why you 
tend to criticise so violently if it tends to support your position. 

Mr. Staiii* For tho very frank reason that in tho first place, in 
my own judgment, wo have a classroom need in Oklahoma nt the 
present time greater or did have nt tho start of this school a greater 
than^ 500,000 docauso of tho fact that wo do liavo this problem of 
shifting population. 

Mr. Gwinn. But your point is that that is not reflected in the report 

Mr. Stahl. That is right. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Ami that the need is not a need that tho Fodoral 
Govormnont need supply but that you aro already supplying that 
need. Is tliat what you nro saying* 

Mr. Stahl That Is exactly right, And wo still have, again I 
point out, $120 million loft in bonding capacity. 

Mr. Fur.MNaiiuY8K.v. But tho Fodoral report tends to bear you 
out, tlmt thero is not n shortage of classrooms that is not being met 
They nro not contradicting what you say. 

Air. Stahl That is right. 

Mr. Fiikmnoiiuyskn. I do not know what you aro arguing about 
thon. 

Mr, Owin.v. He is a citizen of tlio United States. Maybo ho thinks 
that report is not accurate somo placo else. 

Mr. 8t.mil I do not think it is nccurnto for Oklahoma, period. 
And I think later on in my testimony you will renlizo why I havo 
that feeling about it. 

Mr. Haskkix. At least it is conservative, though, as to need. 

Mr. Staii i„ Yes. 

Mr. Qwinn. It is another illustration, if my colleague will bear 
with me, of tho fniluro to show what the Stato is doing, tho failure 
to show whnt a good job Oklahoma is doing. 

Mr. FnKi.iNoiiuvsKN. It says Oklahoma is building moro class- 
rooms than it needs. I do not know that thnt is a failure or not. 

Mr. Gwinn. It docs not show tho facts. 

Mr. Bailkv. Tho Chair would like to make this observation, that 
if tho gontieman is satisfied tlmt Oklahoma is in a position to handle 
this situation, is thero not a responsibility on a national basis! 

For instance, my State logislaturo in West Virginia is in session 
no\v and within tho past week they have passed a law authorizing 
tho school boards to assess a $10 per capitA tax on every citizen above 
21 years of age for support of tho schools. Then you come here and 
try to tell us that you should not havo Federal grants nnd aid for 
schools. 

Mr. Stahl Mr. Chairman, I think I havo just exactly what you 
nro talking about in tho next two paragraphs in tho statement, 

Mr. IUilf.y. You havo a $500 homestead exemption law in Okla- 
homa, do you not? 

Mr. Staiil No, sir. We have a thousand dollar homestead ex- 
emption law. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would tho gentleman from West Virginia like to hear 
tho witness proceed? 

Mr. Baxley. The gentleman from New York’s position is well 
known. It would not make any difference what kind of legislation 
this committeo tries to report, the gentleman from New York is going 
to bo against it. 

And I assume that is exactly tho attitude of tho witness. 

You nro opposed to any Feaeralgrants-in-aid of any kind. And 
I will say this to you : When you accept money under Public Law 
816 you haven’t any business coming in here and expressing opposi- 
tion to a grant to take care of some of the rest of the country like 
wo have been taking care of Oklahoma by millions of dollars in Fed- 
eral grants under Public Law 816. The Chair just wants to make 
that perfectly clear. 

Now you may proceed with your testimony. 
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An analysis of the information in this report— and I am again 
referring to tho falgo statistics which were presented to you by tho 
United States Office of Education — reveals that 1,100,000 children, or 
approximately one-half tho 2,205,000 “pupils in oxcoss of normal 
capacity” reside in tho 24 States with tlio highest por capita income. 
Moat or those States will receive less in Federal aid than they will 
contribute to such aid. 

f ir. Fkki.inqihjyskn. Did you tell u» this was false information? 
Ir. Staiiu I did not say it was false. I said it was subject to 
question. 

Mr. Frelixghuyskn. Just then I thought you told us that wo had 
to beware of itliecnuse it was falso information. 

Sir. Staiiu X said it was subject to question, I am analysing the 
report which I think a perfectly logical thing to do. 

Air. Fhkianouuysen. Again I do not know whothor you are rely- 
ing on these figures or you nr® telling us not to roly on them. Why 
are you analyzing them if we cannot rely on them? 

. An*. Staiiu I think it is a perfectly legitimate jwsition for a person 
to analyze any rojHirt that is submitted as an official document. 

Air. Frkmnoiiuysex. It is not a question of whether it is construc- 
tive, If you are saying, “don’t believe anything you road in the 
report,” why do you go ahead and analyze it ? 

Air, Staiiu I think I have a porfoct right to do so, Congressman. 
Mr. Baii.ky. You may proceed. 

Air. Staiiu All right, 

AH of the 1011111111102 1,180,000 “pupils in excess of normal capacity, 
$61,529, approximately threo-fourths of them, reside in tho following 
States; Alabama. Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky. Mississippi. South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. Therefore the problem is 
not national in scope. 

Air. Frki.inqhuyskn. Afay I interrupt? 

. You have to rely on those figures to even claim that it is not na- 
tional in scope. 

. Do you bofieve that is a true pr false statement with respect to those 
8 States having 1,189,000 pupils in excess of normal capacity? 

Air. Stauu Congressman, what information are yon relying on, 
may I ask ? Is Congress relying on the information that is in this 
table t 

Mr. Fbelixouuysen. Again I am not rolying on any particular bit 
of information for my conclusions that the Federal aid is advisable. 
Does that answer your question? I am not so bound down by these 
figures, whether they are these particular figures or another set Of 
figures, that I have to swear to tho truth of them liefore I can come to 
conclusions as to the advisability of Federal action. 

Have I answered your question and will you answer mine? 

Do you think the statement you just made about the number of 
States having 1,189,000 pupils in excess of normal capacity is true or 
false? • 4 

Air, Staiiu What I am merely doing is analyzing the information 
*0 this report which has been given wide publicity all over the country, 
Air. FRFJANonuYSEN. In your analysis are you. relying on those as 
true or false figures? . 
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Were 


Mr. Stahl. I am accepting the figures 'fcW 
what is an official report. ... M . 

Mr. Frkunohu ysEi* . AH right, then. For the ;nomont you sr6 
assuming Uioy aro true. .* . , ',i. 

Mr. Stahl. That is right. 


Mr. Fhklinohuyskn., You would have tpassumo they were true, I 
should think, to claim that the problem Wps'pot'ilational, \rt scope. 
Is that not sol , . . 1 ' 

Mr. Stahl. I am presuming, or I am taking them for official figures 
released by the United States Office of Educatfam . ' ; 
Mr. Fkklinoiiuyskn. You could hot come tb thp conclusion that the 


problem was hot national in scope unless, y.oh WjantM'.to rely Op tty 
figures. , . V. 1 ' J „ 

4 


^ am not saying any more than you arA that W6 havb to be blinded, 
by theso figiii-es as being gospel truth. But yoU are' relying oh theift 
in order to make a statement that tho’ problem is not national in scope', 
are you notf ; 

Mr. Stahl. Tliat is probably true, t am merely ’atylyslrtg.'vy ’ 
Mr. Fkelinohuysbn. I do not want to ntguethe point, then. That 
is all 1 wanted to ask. You did answer the duestlon ana that is fine. 
Mr. Stahl. All right. / . , 7' 7- ""i ’ ' V '. TT 

Mr. Qwi’sn, I understand tho' gentleman to say that W»uir|i»g the 
United Statos Office of Education circular 460 is tbrrect, assuming ft 
is correct, still it does not mako out a caso for Federal aid to educatiOni 
Is that not nil you are saying! ' . ‘L.SV. ; 

Mr, Stahl., That is exactly right. : V’\ 

Mr. Qwinn. You have not adopted thee© as ybup.fl^h^ pave yoift 

Mh Stahl. No, sir. , ( .... 

Mr. GwiNif. You simply, take them as they 1 a he, aSSuihm^ hhe 


correct for the purposes of this argument, and tlie Unite 
of Education' does not make but a national cAse,‘ as I Uil' 

Jfr. Stahu That is right. ' ’;i. ‘ ... 

Mr.' 1 FaEWHomrvsEK. After much discfteslop we finally did reach 1 
agreement that that is what you are 'dbinW.'j'tf yeu werb dbsu mi ng 
they Were incorrect youcertainly yrould notneaple to come fcothe com 
elusion that thorp was a problem that 

you do not have anything else to use tb bbifte.tb tlikt, cbnMusibh.' Is 
that nbt correct! "" " 1 ' " )oa 


Mr. Stahl. No; I would nbt say that Uf fcdfftSciJ ;I . ; ! : 7, 

Certainly, as I indicated tO you, w’O haWb 'statements' froth a huippcr 
of States with reliable research agencies which indicate that the prbb 
lem is Pot national in scope. ' 'v >,f '• ’’ ‘ ‘ , 

’Mr. FRixrWoHtrrsEK. In the' first plabe^I 'db' not agree withyout 
conclusion 'that the problem is not national. becAUSeiA 'Meat deal of 
the excess enrollment is in the so-called richer Stated. ' ' My own' State 
has a serious' problem of schools, We afbVsb-c'Alled wealthy State, 1 
Bilt it does hoi; automatically follow that there itf ito room' for a M 
era} program to help, us clear up our own problems, .And 1 think yjjow 



That in itself is not the question. It is just a mistake, it seems to me, 
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to have to roly on that kind of conclusion and, just say there is not 
any need for a Federal program, because it includes both the wealthy 
and poor States. 

Mr. Staul. Well, after all, you will agree with mo, do you not, that 
any Federal aid program will cost New Jersey more than New Jorsoy 
will get back. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuyben. Again that means that the program has to 
bo soundly conceived to justify tho use of the taxpnjere.moww. It 
certainly is not a justification for an automatic opposition. If tho 
program makes sense, we ought to do it. And I think it is iust non* 
senso to say tho problem boils down to oight States, the so-called poor 
States. Tlio problem exists also in tho so-called wealthy States. The 
fact that tho wealthier States are going to lose ground with respect 
to the Fodcral grants-in-aid does not mean that tho program in its 
totality is not going to bonofit them. My State, Delaware, Now York, 
West Virginia^ all of them 6tand to benefit, in my opinion, if wo can 
establish the right program. Don’t say it is going to bo wrong, no 
mntter how you set it up. 

Mr. Staul. Shall I proceed? 

Mr. Bailey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Stahl. As I pointed out, it does boil down to theso eight States. 

Mr. Frelinqiiuyben. Why do you leavo out tho so-called wealthy 
States, tho 24 with the highest per capita incomo, and disregard thoir 
problem? 

Why does it boil down to the so-called poor States? 

Mr. Stahl. For tho very simple reason that if theso wealthy States 
are not able to take care of their own school problems, then how can 
tho Federal Government, which must roly on these same States for any 
revenue it receives, move in and do it? 

Mr. Frelinoiiuyben. It is not because there is an inability on the 
part of tho States that tho Federal Government is considering action 
in tho field, it is because in spite of their ability, in spite of their 
capacity, there are still some untapped resources which we would like 
to bring out quicker than they, will otherwise be made available. It is 
because the problem. has persisted since depression days and grown 
increasingly serious in spite of what is beiiig done. It is not because 
the capaoUy is not there in the wealthy States. It is to tap that 
capacity. But I do not see how you can ignore the fact that that is 
the basio function of the Federal program. 

Mr. Stahl. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Baujet. Proceed. 

Mr. Stahl. It is a well-known fact that you gentlemen in Congress 
are being subjected to terrific pressure to enact a Federal- aid- for- 
school-construction bill. That pressure, regrettably, is inspired by 
those citizens who have been sold on tho inane idea that we can solvo 
all our problems, wo can cure all our ills merely by appropriating a 
little more money from the Federal Treasury that is already running 
dry. 

Mr. Freunohuysen. Do you think that that is the reason that 
President Eisenhower suggested a program of this kind? 

Mr. Stahl. I have no basis at all upon which to conclude why Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has suggested this program. 
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Mr. Freunoiiuysen. If you have road any of his messages lo Con- 
gress you would have a pretty good idea why he has done it. 

Mr. Stahl I read his messages to Congress. 

Mr. Frklinoiiuyskn. You do not believe what ho says. Is that it? 

Mr. Stahl I respectfully wish the President had read tho report 
from tho Intergovernmental Relations Commission. 

Mr. Fuelixoiiuysen. Well, obviously the President has read such 
a report. But oven so ho feels that there is a pressing problem which 
is going to affect our adequacy as a nation if we do not gc t. something 
done about building more classrooms. 

Obviously, I do not think you are doing yourself any service by sug- 
gesting that tho President nils riot taken a look at the Intergovern- 
mental Relations report. 

Mr. Stahl. Undoubtedly he has. But is also very likely too, is it 
not, that he has been given tho same information from tne United 
States Office of Education that you people here have been given? 

Mr. Frklinohuysen. You are certainly not improving on that in- 
formation and offering us something better. 

Mr. Bailey. The Chair would like to take exception to your remark 
when I think you used the expression “insane,” and remind you that 
tho gentleman who occupioes tho Chair in this subcommittee has been 
an ardent supporter of Federal grants-in-aid for a number of years 
on tho ground that I want to do something for the youth of this coun- 
try. The pressures do not have anything to do with making up my 
mind. I am forced to the conclusion that your expression saying that 
it was an insane approach to solving tho difficulties that confront the 
Nation does not apply to tho chairman of this committee, and I think 
.you are Just going a little bit too far in saying that someone is bor- 
dering on insanity by suggesting that we do something for the youth 
of this country. 

Mr. Staiil Sir, that statement was not intended as any reflection on 
any member of this committee or the Congress. 

Mr, Bailey. Whether you intended it as such, there are people in 
support of Federal grants-in-aid for this country that are just as sane, 
•I daresay, as you are, and probably more so, because I know that your 
attitude is not consistent. You are not coming in here and appearing 
before the Appropriations Committee protesting the $1 billion grant 
in foreign aid, are you? You did not come in here and protest Against 
tho Hill-Burton bill. You did not come here and protest against $4 
billion to be taken out of the Federal Treasury to support your farm 
interests of this country? • 

Mr. Stahl. Our organization certainly hns consistently supported 
a balanced budget. We have opposed, until the Federal budget was 
brought in balance, tho starting of any new programs. And insofar 
•as foreign aid is concerned, I think it is time to cut it all out except that 
which applies to the military. 

Mr. Bailey. Do you cofne and tell them so? 

Mr. Stahl We certainly let our Congressmen know that that is 
•the way our organization feels about these matters. 

Mr. Bailey. Do you appear before the committees and protest it 
as you are doing today protesting grants-in-aid for the benefit of the 
youth of the country ? 
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Mr. Stahl. Thus fur I ixirsonally have not, but members of our or- 
ganization have apiwared on various appropriations bills, and in sup- 
port of or in opposition to various programs. 

Mr. Hailey. What brings you hero today! Did you corn© of your 
own volition or worn yon sent hero by your organization, or wero you 
requested to come! 

Sir. Staiiu First of nil, nt the meeting of tbo Conference of State 
Taxpayers Association Executives held here in Washington February 
8, 4, and ft, this matter of Federal aid wbb thoroughly discussed. It 
was unanimously decided that the confcrcnc© should oppos© it, and I 
was requested to ap|>cnr in behalf of the conference. 

Mr. mii,Rr. Then why do you list yourself as a representative of 
thO bipohdituWs council when you are really speaking for the na- 
tional taxpayers! 

Mr, fttAHK I ain also shaking for the Oklahoma Public Expendi- 
tures Council, which is on record in opposition to Federal aid. 

Mr. Bailey. I would like for tho witness to at least be consistent. 

You go ahead with yonr testimony. If any questions Occur to me, 
I will certainly ask them. 

Mr. Owinn. Mr. Stahl, the way my colleagues have sailed into you 
leads mo to say to you that I for ono am especially glad that you camo 
to present tho actual figures from Oklahoma ns yon rc© them and con- 
trast those with the only source that I have heard mentioned here, 
namely the United States Office of Education Circular 490, as the 
source* of information 1 for this committee, and the fact that you think 
tlmt is subject to question ns to its accuracy of its conclusions. 


Mr, Hailey. Oo ahead, Mr. Stahl. 

Mr. Stahu Frankly, wo have a tragic educational situation in 
Oklahoma But it is a situation that only the poople of Oklahoma 
can correct.' And In my judgment passage of any Federal aid for 
school construction will delay rather than hasten tho correction, 

' Mr. FKKi.mbiirmxN. Wliy do you havo a tragic educational situa- 
tion! 

Mr, Stamt„ Congressman, that is exactly what I am going to go 
into in the succeeding paragraphs of this statement. 

Last July' the Oklahoma Public Expenditures Council published 
.a’ report oh high-schbol organization in Oklahoma entitled "Cheating 
Our Children^’ , Tii.ai report lias been in circulation since last July, 
X win say to you, aiydth&t information SVna obtained by checking tile 
records at the State department of education. It was followed up by 
A questionnaire to School superintendents, and then, when f he report 
was in its final form before it was released to the printers, we called 
in representatives of the Oklahoma Education, Association, the State 
School board association, the parent-teachers’ association, and went 
.Over nil tho information, captained in this report with them, asking 
them to point out' any Inaccuracies, any error, and to this good’ day 
there has been no error or no challenge Of tbis stateraent. . , 

A copy <>f this report has peon placed Iq the hands of at! the niem- 
hers of tnia committee, . And again I say that, not one fact Contained in 


thetliSlS^t® hoffo 1 
the key in this report. 


eyO\ir tiriio, to read alt of ;fhe .information in 
of page 5 on my Statement, but actually ),^ is 



Mr. Staiiu You will note ih column 1 of this table that Oklahoma 
in 1004-55 was maintaining 478 high schools with lew than 100 stu- 
dents in average daily attendance, whereas the White House Con- 
ference reported — and I think educators themselves generally agree — 
that each nigh school should have a minimum of 800 pupils. 

I will be very frank and honest with you, gentlemen. I realise 
that in some of our sparsely settled areas in Oklahoma, it is an im- 
possibility to reach that figure of 800. . 

But, a glance at the last two columns reveals that those schools with 
the highestper pupil cost are offering the least in educational oppor- 
tunities. This is further proof that money will not solve all our 
problems. 

Actually, the people of Oklahoma are paying for prime educational 
steaks, and these small schools are serving an inferior grade of educa- 
tional hamburger to the children attending them. . 

Mr. FaRUKomrrsaMr. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt again! 

Mr. B ailkt. Yes. 

Mr. Frf. li n o 1 1 or he n . I am puzzled at what this testimony is. It 
seems to mo when you were here before our committee 2 years ago 
you had a quarrel withsome Other Oklahomans about the way m 
which Oklahoma was handling its school affsiro. ' 

What you seem to be saying now is that you do not liko the way 
the State is handling its own affairs; that thqy should consolidate 
their school districts and not spend a lot of money on inefficient school 
districts. 

If th$ table means anything, it Beams to me to mean that. What 
relevance has that for us at the Federal levei except to underline the 
fact that title TV of the administration bill might be of assistance 
to and encourage the development and initiation of State programs 
designed to increase public-school construction and to promote effi- 
ciency in such construction! 

You would stand to benefit, if you have got a quarrel in your Stated 
from title IV of the Federal program, such as the President has sug- 
gested, and I do not see any reason why we should have to involve 
ourselves in your local quarrels, unless it has sttne relevance in oon» 
nection with us at the Federal level; . .. . <>i 


Mr. SrAHU Congressman, I think it doea. I think that my testi- 
mony will show that relevance. 
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Mr. Frm.incihutsen. What relevance! Just ns an example, wlint 
relevance dooa this k nd of talk havof The waste of teneners and 
waste of monoy because you havo too many school districts and too 
small school districts: what rolovanco docs that have, except to accen- 
tuate that thoro may do A Federal responsibility to help tlio Stato to 
help Itself, as it would under title IV of the program f 

Mr. Gwinm. May I help with that question! 

Mr. Frklinohdtsrn. If we could get an answer from tho witness 
I would be glad to yield to you, but I Think ot least tho witness might 
attempt to answer my question. 

Mr. Staiii* Congressman, if t did not think this information was 
relevant to tho point, I certainty would not havo included it in my 
statement. 

Mr. Krklinohuyskk. I am wondering what rolovanco it has. 

Mr. StauIk As I point out, Iwforo I get through with my testimony 
I think I will show It. 

Mr. FHM.iNomnrsBN. At this point I would liko you to show it. 

WIiAt relevance does it have! 


Mr. Staiiu All right. I think this takes care of exactly wlmt you 
are talking about: 

You have undoubtedly seen the map which we have included with 
this testimony, of a flvc-school area. One of those schools, with 20 
pupils in high school, has a request in the school facilities survey, as 
reported by the State department of education, for $108,000. 

Mr. FututranuYSKN. I would like to know why wo should bo obliged 
to listen to whether or not you should have a 20-pupil school district, 
I do not see any rolovance to it. 

Mr. Sr.Mitn If yon mako Federal aid available for school construc- 
tion. and we go down there and build a new school plant 

Mr. Fkrlinouuysrn. We are not going to build them for you, or 
perpetuate tho inefficiency. 

Mis Gwum.Will tho gentloman please let the man answer! You 
have been piling on him unmercifully. 

1 Mr. FttEUNoiurrsKN. He won’t answer. 


Mr. Gwinn. He is answering you right now. 

Mr. Daiust. The gentleman from Now Jersey has tho floor, 

Mr. Frkmnohutsbn. Now, if I could get an answer. Mr. Stahl, 
to my question about the relevanoe ! 

Mr. Staiiu All right. 

First of all, these small schools have been kopt in operation for 
many years through our method of allocating Stato aid. Now, pour- 
ing more monoy into our educational system through the same political 
machinery which has not only permitted, but has fostered this tragic 
condition will not improve one iota the educational opportunities for 
33.000 children attending these weak schools. 

Mr. Frbunoiidtsbn. you are in effect saying that Oklahoma has a 
rotten Stato school system, and tho Federal Government is going to 
help perpetuate it. 

Mr. Stahl. That is right. 

• Mr. FwsLiNoutnrexN. If you would only say that and then dispose 
of it as a question, all right. I myself do not Want to hear about the 
inadequacy of a local school district in Oklahoma. I would like to 
know what relevanoe any of that might have to a Federal program of 
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possiblo Federal assistance. If you nro against it, say you aro against 
it. If you nro for It with qualifications, say that. , . , 

Mr. Stahl. Congressman, it does have one other relevance, I think. 
All of these small schools, both in (ho Federal school facilities survey 
and in your recent roport, have sent in their needs and thoy havo been 
mhlcd to the total. ..... , . , 

Now that probably, or undoubtedly, hns been done in other states, 
which tends to Increase beyond any reason the magnitude of this 
problem. .... ... 

Mr. Fiiemnoiiutskk. Again it hns not resulted in any increase, so 
far as you havo told us yot, in the problem as defined in Oklahoma. § 

As I understand it. ns a result of the answers to tho questionnaires 
recently sent out to tho offices of education, there is every indication 
that Oklahoma is solving its own classroom shortage. I do not know 
whether you nro going to tell us that they aro not solving it or they 
could solvo it moro quickly, or tliore is a problem that is different in 
character thnn is indicated in tho survey. But so far ns I know, you 
nro not quarreling with the Federal survey, in spite of sniping at it. 
You nro not showingthat you have got anything better. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chnirmrn, I do not hear the witness the way my 
collenguc from New Jersey does. Either ho or I have such prejudiced 
hcnriiig apparatuses that wo do not hear alike at all. 

As I understand it tho gentleman is trying to say that Oklahoma 
hns failed— and I take It you mean it is a marked failure— to consoli- , 
date your school systems. 

Mr. Stahl. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. And thoroforo you havo got possibly four-hundred* 
some-odd too small districts in tho State of Oklahoma. They are in 
bad shape and they need a lot of money, do they not, to maintain that 
kind of a school district? 

Mr. Stahl. Not nil of them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, many of them. They could qualify as needful, 
and unnblo to finance themselves under some Federal aid programs, 
possibly ; is that right f 

Mr. Stahl. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then the next point you make is that if the Federal 
aid Is provided and it goes through the Oklahoma State agency which 
nireadV is supporting them, it simply extends a bad situation by 
financing them. Is that what you mean to say? 

Mr. Staiil. That is exactly right. Itperpetuates it, 

Mr. Gwinn. Then one other point 1 understand you to make is 
that Oklahoma can take care of itself and finance itself adequately , if 
it will only consolidate these very poor, or poorly attended high scnbol 
districts. , 

Mr. Stahl. That is correct. 

For example, ns pointed out ip my report and in my statement, if we 
could reorganize our high-school system so as to come up to the recom- 
mended pupil-teaoher ratio recommended by the Oklahoma Educa- 
tion' Association, we, would eliminate some 1,700 teaching positions, 
tdkihg 'complete ctfrepf tiny teacher shortage, and we would be able, , 
within existing rev enues, to increase the salaries of those remaining 
on tho high school ffueultiea $1,000 a year, 

Mr. Gwinn. How about your schoolroom, situation? How would' 
that affect the schoolroom situation ? ; . , 
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Mr. Staiiu Congressman, If we were over to got started on an 
oignniml program our building needs might eoucelvublv tic double 
what they ura now. 1 mean it would lie necessary to Inko this live- 
school ares that I am pointing out hero, ami it might lie necessary to 
go in there it ltd build one entirely now school plant. 

Mr. (Iwinn. And scrap two or three others! 

Mr. SrAin.. Tluit in right. And Svo aro not recommending ivorgnni- 
r.ntlon ns n method of saving money. We have rojientedly cnlloil 
nt lent Ion to the foot tlmt it might cost juoro money, but that we would 
lie getting eonie education for our educational dollar*. 

Mr. HAii.nr. Lot the Chair Interpose at this point. 

The adiniiiiHtration bill provides, after the Amt year'a operation of 
the program, that tho Federal approprintlona will l» matched by 
State appropriation?. 

Would that not lie an opportune time for tho Stnto of Oktaltoma to 
nay “We have Federal grant a here. Wo have matched them with an 
equal amount. loot’s consolidate these mom or less useless high schools 
and concentrate them in certain points vhoro wo can opernto them 
much moro efficiently.”! 

Mr. St a un. Congressman, my answer to that question is simply 
this! 

If you want that dune, it should lie written in the hill that none of 
this Federal aid money will go towavd school const ruction in dist ricts 
below certain standards. 

Mr. Hati.ry. What is tho purpose of tho State school officials of the 
State of Oklahoma! Do you mean that thoy would prefer to con- 
tinue this system of isolated high schools ! 

If we aro going to sav to the Stato of Oklahoma: “You uso that 
money just as you please" how aro you going to eliminate these schools 
and get more efficiency out there! 

Mr. Staiiu Let me go back into the record and answer your ques- 
tion : 

Starting way back in 1008, before statehood, we havohiul study after 
study of school organisation in Oklahoma, right up to the present, 
time. ; 

Practically all of thoso studies were either sponsored or conducted by 
educators themselves, and every single one of them points to tho weak- 
ness and the ineffectiveness of our present school organization. Yet 
nothing has been done to eliminate It or to improve tlmt- situation. ; ( ' 

Mr. Frkmnoiiuyseh. Mr. Stahl, have you read the bill, either the 
Kelley bill or the administration bill t . , . 

Mr. Stauu I have read botfy of them, 

Mr. FmLiMonursr.N. Have you read what would be required in a 
State plan from a State in order to qualify for thoso grants- in-aid! 

I would just like to read, for the sake of the record— rarnl I assume 
that you have readit— section l(H(c) which says that; .... 

Tho Commissioner shall approve a state plan ♦.* * If such plan— > < 

(c) describe* the steps taken toward making full and efficient use of school i 
fseUIttes. and State eod local financial resources, Including , t^O . steps taken , 
toward’— “ • > • 

(1) prodding qualified personnel to counsel and guide local school articles 
la foranlatlng sound long-range school construction programs for meeting their 
school facility needs; 

' (2) achieving economy in the planning, construction and financing ofscljooli 
facilities; T ' ' - “ 
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(8) developing a long-range plan for attaining « mor# efficient prsaslistfoa' 
of school districts In tho State— r 

my question ia: If (lint language ia in (hero, and if tit|p lV; ia 
in (liorc, which again is aimed at modernising the Slate programs 
of construction and efficiency of construction, do you not lliinkthiit; 


it might bo something which you could J>e for Instead of Against in , 

trAIMt AMIIHA jIa a n . . .1 ~ 1.^ t A I . U 11 . .. * 



grams would not do? ,u 

If tho Stuto program itself must spoil out tho fact th«t the 3Ute 
itself is moving toward, an pfllcicnt plan in their, organisation, And 
it has got efficiency in this planning construction ; and linauontg of . 
its facilities, would it not lie the greatest single step forward you 
could tako in eliminating those backward approaches to these 
problems? . T:ril 

Mr. Staiii* Well, I would want to nee the plan that they hod 
developed boforo \ would say “Yes,” I cannot aiiBworthat question. 

Mr. Krki.inoiiuvskw. Of course you, would, Uut, as I say, it the, 
Federal program requires that a State plan, in: order to be approvod, 
contain certain things aimed st economy aud efficiency of organ us- • 
tion, might it not bo of help to you, and hot a detriment, and might , 
younot bo for instead of against it? rii.h ..u *,.i 

Mr. Staiii., I would still insist that that should, be spelled out in , 
your Federal legislation. , • lya, ... 

Mr. FrkunouUyskn. It is. I just read i< to you in the Federal,, 
legislation. : . .. ,» ( ,\t. 

Mr. ijtahl. There pro no standards set ur in it, as I understand 
it. It moi'cly requires tho State superintendent of eeliools to submit,, 
apian to tho United States Office of Education.-. ...» .</ 

Mr. FnwjNoiiUYSBN. Which indioates that > they. are achieving 
economy in the planning, construction, and financing of tho schools 
that they have developed a long-range plan,, for attaining a more 
ofllciont organisation or school, districts, and. all' those , tilings frould 
put the State clearly in a position of haviug to, show; that they are 
making moves in the right direction ip order to have their State plan 
qualify for Federal assistance^ , i; , ( ... ,, 

Mr. Gwinn. That is not myourbUl.-, - . . , 

Mr. , Frelinompysrn. Of course it is,, on pages 8 and 9 of the bill. 
Mr, Gwinn. -What you just said is certai|uy,not in tlisre. ■ i: .. • . 
Mr,FjMUNaHwwi^Ifisjn^ ,, 

Mr. Gwinn. What section was it inf -rdrnr. --if.i 
Mr. Fbkijnomcyssn, Section 104.,.. v.i, . 'r\ , ... 7 j 

Mr. Gwinn. Where? ....... .,. : 

Mr. Fmmnouvys^. Fight fiere, Titlq iy is aimed at trying ?o “ 

. ■‘^ehoouratfait by direct grnntst,. 

... .nagoi^pT, inesUmsble vaiue to 
tion you have described. 

You should be arguing for, tho program j pot, against. it. , [,( 
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Mt. Gwinn. Ito tins just told us Hint ho does not bcliovo in tho- 
Federal Government managing It, even under your gonorous inter- 
pretation of wlmt it would bo like. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. I am not interpreting anything. I am vend- 
ing out tho lnnguago of tho bill and asking Him if it it would not be 
helpful in cleaning up some of tho mess which apparently exists in 
the educational program in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Gwinn. 1)o you boliovo it would clean up tho mess! 

Mr. Stahl. I do not. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. If yon say you cannot solvo it yoursolf be- 
cause the peoplo in the State are too stubborn to see the problem in 
its entirety, how could you lose any ground by trying to get tho Fed- 
eral Government, through a Stnto plan, to help the State see tho light? 

Mr. Stahi* Congressman, I still think it is strictly a Stnto problem. 

Mr. Frelinoi id ysen. Of course it is. Wo are not transferring it 
out of tho State. 

Mr. Stahi.. Wo are working toward tho solution of it. 

Mr. Fremnoiiuyskn. Wo nro not moving it out of tho State. It 
would be very much a Stato responsibility. 

Again, it is a misunderstanding of tho Federal program to think 
that any Member of tho Congress or any Washington bureaucrats nro 
going to sit down and solve your problems for you, but we could help 
spell out tho advisability of setting up a Stato plan which would stress 
economy and efficiency of organization, and by so doing you might 
straighten out whatever muddled thinking thore may bo at the State 
of local level. 

Mr. Gwinn. Or add to tho muddle. 

Mr. FitrMNommKN. It is not likely to add to the muddle as it is 
described by the witness. 

Mr. Hailey. Go ahead. 

Mr FaELiNommBN. Wovo you aware that there was such a provi- 
sion in tho law! 

Mr. Stahi* I beg your pardon? 

Mr. FR*MN<mtnraRN. Wero you awaro that then, was such a provi- 
sion in the law for tho Stato plan? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes: I was. But I still say that it docs not set up any 
minimum standards as a guide to your United States Offico of Edu*- 
cation or your State department of education. 

Mr. FRKLiNcimrrsEN. I do not know what you could have, except 
to spell it out as that has been spelled out You certainly have got to- 
have a pretty good education- plAn that you would liko to see, in order 
to have tho State plan qualify. 

If yon could improve tho language, I think that would be helpful’ 
to tho committee. ' 

The language is subject to c!< mgc. Perhaps you could suggest- just 
what might be inchidod. 

Mr. Bailet. The Chair would like to make thiB observation right 
at this point : # ' 

You questioned the Wording of the legislation that wo are discussing 
on the grounds of Federal control. You raised tho question of Federal 
controlm the beginning, saying you are opposed to it. 

But when you say there tliat tho legislation that we propose here- 
is not efficient in that it does not set up any minimum standards, .tliafc 
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is just what we want to try to avoid, this question of Federal control, 
to toll tho States how they should run thoir schools. Wo want to let 
them bring in their own planB. 

So you nro not consistent in your position in saying you are against 
Federal control and then at the samo time want us to write Federal 
controls into tho legislation. 

Mr. Staiil. Congressman, I think I am perfectly consistent. 

I am opposed to Federal aid to education on the basis that it will 
involve Federal control of education. And I do not think you can 
have Federal aid — I do not think you should have Federal aid to edu- 
cation or anything elso without control of it. 

Centainly,you gentlemen in Congress 

Mr. Hailey. '1 lion you are opposed to Federal aid, period ? 

Mr. Stahl. That is right. 

Mr. IIah.ky. And it does not involve the question of Federal con- 
trol. You aro just opposed to tho aid? 

Mr. Stahl. That is right. 

Mr. Hailey. That is. from tho standpointof the taxpayer. 

Mr, Stahl. That is from the standpoint of — — 

Mr. Hailey. Your reasons, then, are economic. You do not want 
to spend tho taxpayers’ money ; is that it? 

Mr. Stahl. Congressman, I presume you are basing what you may 
bo referring to now on a wire you got this morning, which I am 
certainly not going to lenve this committee room without challenging. 
It wub a wiro from F. E. Willingham, who 1 b on the Oklahoma educa- 
tion staff, and he said “I fe”— referring to mo — “opposes measures at 
tho State and local level designed to aid schools,” and he seriously 
doubts i f “ho favors public education.” 

In order to clenr that up— first of all, what I tell you means nothing. 

Actions certainly speak louder than words. I want to quote to you 
from nn editorial which nppenrod in the October 20, Daily Oklahoman, 
based on my appearance before the legislative council committee on 
rovenuo taxation, in which I recommended somo changes in our home- 
stead exemption law, and also suggested that wo improve our method 
of assessing property. 

I road to you just three paragraphs if I may, from this editiorial: 

As testified by Steve Stahl, executive vice president of the Oklahoma Public 
Kxpendltures Ooondl, before the legislative council committee, the law, under 
tho laxity which is often found in the administration of ad valorem taxes, 
operates to remove large blocks of property from the tax rolls. 

Hascd on a survey wo had made in contact or in cooperation with 
county assessors, wo found that in 41 counties — I will read the para- 
graph : 

Out of 201,200 homestead exemptions granted In 41 counties, 77,282 or 88 per- 
cent of the total were assessed at leas than $1,000, so went tax free. A further 
breakdown showed that In the 41 counties, including 281 dtles and towns, not 
a slnglo residence property was assessed at more than $1,000. 

The next paragraph reads — and I will leave this full editorial for 
you : . 

Onb ! disappointing feature of these hearings Is that the educators were pot 
present, yet tho public schools would be the chief beneficiaries If the exemptions 
were removed oy considerably reduced. 

Mr. Gwinn. This had to do with an effort to increase the source. of 
revenue for schools? 

88025— 67— id. 2 20 
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Mr. Stahl At tho local level. 

Mr. KaKi.iNom>Y«r.N. What relovnneo does tide hnvo to Mr. Will- 
ingham's teU'grnm! 

Mr. Stahl It was read in tho record that I consistently opposed 
measures at the State and local level designed to aid schools. 

Mr. Owinn. I understand you to say that tho professional educator 
is for tliis measure— that is wnot yon intend to say— ho is for Federal 
aid, hut they are not in favor of removing tho homestead exemptions 
so as to improve local sources of revenue for tho schools! 

Mr; Stahl I do not think voir could say that nil of them were. 

Mr. Owinn. They woro not there, 

Mr. Stahl Tlmt is right. 

Mr. Owinn. They woro not attending these hearings for removing 
exemptions. Is that tho point t 

Mr. 8tahl That is right. 

Mr. Frki.inoiiuyskn. Would you liko a Federal program that 
would help yon in your tight to remove theso exemptions! 

Mr. Stahl Congressman, I happen to believe in States rights, and 
1 want to see States rights maintained. 

Mr. Fhelinohuyskn. Wo all liko States rights, but tlmt really docs 
not help us in a problem of thiB nature. It does not prohibit us from 
taking any action at tho Foderal level, and obviously, it is just a ques- 
tion of wliat kind of action, whether it is reasonable action. 

Mr. Owinn. I take it, Mr. Chairman, that this witness has in- 
dicated over and over agnin that ns for him and his children, how- 
ever bad the State situation is, he would take his chances with tho 
State instead of with the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. I do not know why you are arguing down 
here about tho State’s problems if you do not want us to help you. 
I would be delighted to seo you come up and say, “You could help 
us” which I think we concretely could do, if the situation is as you 
describe it. 

Mr. Stahl. Mav I point out one further thing: All of the members 
of the committee nave a copy of my testimony before the legislative 
council committee on education, in which we proposed that the State 
appropriate the money to build at least one, possibly more, pilot high 
schools in areas such as we suggested in this program. 

Does that indicate to you gentlemen that we are always opposing 
any measure to raise revenue for schools at .State and local levels? 

Mr. FBKMNOHtrrsiW. As I understand it from your testimony, no 
legislation in connection with school construction assistance has been 
introduced in the State legislature. 

Mr. Stahl. That is right 

Mr. Freunohutsen. Have you no friends, or why isn’t anything 
being done!. 

Mr. Stahl. Apparently all of these groups have considered the 
fact that there is no problem that Is not now being solved. 

Mr. Frelinohoysen. But you do not agree with them! 

Mr. Stahl. I do agree with them; yes, sir. 

Mr. FRELtNomrrsEN. I thought you said they were not being solved. 

Mr. Stahl I am saying the school-building problem is being solved. 

Mr. FtoEUNOiroTSEN. Nobody is arguing with you on that 

The Federal survey tends to show that Oklahoma has no school- 
building problem. 
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Mr. Stahl. Do you want mo to proceed, Mr. Chairman! 

Mr. Hailby. Yes. go ahead. 

Mr. Staiii.. We nave covered most of the testimony, most of my 
statement on pages 0, 7, and 8. 

I would like to start with the lust paragraph on page 8, where it gets 
into the matter of control. 

Certainly Congress has the right to loyy taxes and appropriate the 
proceeds therefrom to governmental services it deems essential. 

Hut Congress also has the responsibility to mako certain that such 
monoy is proporly spent for the purposes mtendod, and that responsi- 
bility cannot bo exercised by issuing blank checks, and any attempt to 
do so opens (ho door to waste, inefficiency, and corruption. 

Mr. Frixinoiiuvskn. Arc you suggesting that any of these pro- 
posals involves ail issue of blank checks < 

Mr. Stahl. They come vory closo to it. 

Mr. Frblinojhjyabn. One minute you nro arguing that Federal con- 
trol will follow because we are putting some restrictions on and the 
next minuto you aro saying wo nro giving them a blank check. 
Apparently there nro no controls. 

Mr. Stahl. Congressman, I am not doing any such thing. I am 
suying that I sm opposed to Federal aid to education because I do not 
Ixdiovoyou can liavo Federal aid without Federal control, and I am 
opposed to Federal control of education. 

Mr. FrelinohuyssN. Now, wo are talking nlmut blank checks. 
Where do tho blank chocks get into this! 

Mr. Stahl. I am saying you cannot exercise the responsibility that 
is yours by issuing blank checks. 

Mr. FRELiNOutiYaKN. No one will argue with that. It is so obvious 
it really does not need to be said, unless you think there are some pro- 
posals presently being considered by tho committee that would con- 
stitute Wank checks. 

I take it you do not assume that any of these proposals constitute 
blank checks, so it is a worry we need not concern ourselves with. Is 
that sot 

Mr. Stahl. Well, I think they do. yes, 

Mr. FRKUNomnrsENi They constitute blank checks! 

Mr. Staiil. You are constantly talking about Federal aid without 
Fedora) control, aud doesthat not involve the writing of vlank checks! 

Mr, I'KSpumHprsaN. Of course not. /. 

Mr. Stahl. Either by th'e United States Office of. Education and 
thfo'righ them to the States! ,,, t .. , . 

Mr.ilt'RKLiNOHUvsEN. It is hard topelieye that you have, read any of 
th^se bijls if yon think that, I do not pee.wheto you see any iustinca- 
tion for it, and I wop Id welcopie your telling us where you think there 
is any blai)k cheek involved, ; 

Mr. Stahl. Perhaps there isn’t,', ! ' i 

i Mr. Bailed, Go ahead. , , . 

, Air. Staiil* Two years ago I appeared before the House Committee 
on Education and labor and branded the school facilities survey as one: 
of the great, frauds .of the fifties., and.expressed the hope that Congress - 
would not be misled by “doctored” information, or pressured into luuity 
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After studying, tho fall 1060 statistical tables presented to tills 
committee by tlio united Staten Ofllee of Kducnt ion, I rv|>eut that. Iioihj. 

If my research director had placed such a report on my desk as n 
finished product ho would lie looking for a now job thn next day, and 
t would any a bo that if tho Oklahoma Public Expenditures (Council 

S tubliahed auch n report wo would probably bo out of business within 
I months. 

Footnote 4 in tho report reads an follows: 
tnclwfo* estimate for nooreportlns State*. 

It Is important to kttow how much of tho information is baaed on 
actual report* ami how much on estimates, hut thoro is no way to tell 
from tho r«|>ort itself. 

It would also be interesting to know how many of tho State reports 
on actual facta and how many were merely a presentation of estimates. 

Tho report from Oklahoma, for example, was baaed entirely on 
projections and estimates. 

Thus far wo havo been unabto to find nnyono in our Stnto depart- 
ment of education willing to accopt reaimnsibiltly for tho figure in 
column 1ft of tho table, which shows that wo have — 

10,000 ihu'IU In exec** of normal cnimelty of the accessible publicly owned 
school plants (a use. 

As proof that tho Oklahoma report is baaed on estimates, I lmvo 
with mo a letter from our Stato superintendent under dato of Octo- 
ber 20, 1060, replying to a letter from the council, which, in part, 
reads os follows: 

Your second question was, "llow many non classroom* havo been constructed 
tn Oklahoma since January 1, 1031, and how many are now under contract!" 
I am sorry 1 cannot gtro you this Information, since we do not keep a current 
Inventory. 

On November 16, 1060, tho State Department of Education Sent 
out a questionnaire to county aud district superintendents, requesting 
information and data on classroom construction. This survey lias not, 
yet been completed. 

It is apparent that the United States Offic© of Education is tOlying* 
entirely on information supplied by Stato school superintendents, 
whoso association Is already oil record before this committeo in favor 
of Federal aid for school construction.. And I would sdy, for that 
reason alone, either the Office of Education, or this committee, should 
check into the accuraoy of these State reports, some of which must 
read like letters to Santa Claus. 

Now. wo do agree with tho proponents of Federal aid that tho 
Federal Government is preempting too much of the taxpaying ability 
of the people, but wo cannot correct that condition by increasing 
Federal spending. Federal taxes, and Federal debts. Tho proper 
solution is to cut Federal spending and reduce Federal taxes. 

This Congress, which I understand is hearing from the people back 
home concerning^ the largest peacetime budget in history. ‘can and 
should cut the 1968 Federal spending program substantially. And 
the place to start is to refrain from committing the Federal Govern- ' 
merit to any new spending programs, including Federal aid for school 
construction. ’ 1 .. 

That is the conclusion of my statement, Mr. Clrairiman, ' 
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Mr. Hailey. You understand, Mr. Stahl, that tho present budget 
is supposed to Imvo a surplus of approximately $2 billion. So ©von if 
tliis program, the administration program for ©id to schools were 
upiM'ovi’d, it would not result In any deficit I 

Mr. Stahl. I understand that, but I pointed out to you 

Mr. Hailey. In other words, it is trying to get back to you people 
of Oklnhoinn, who pay Federal taxes, somo of tho tax moneys that 
tho Federal Government has been collecting and spending nor© in 
Washington, or sending abroad in tho form of foreign aid. 

Mr. Stahl. 1 again co’iio back to my statement, Congressman, that 
the best way to (To that is to rcduco Federal sponding and reduco 
taxation and leave tho money there. 

Mr. Hailey. loot’s just be practical. 

After 12 years’ servlco in Congress, I liavo begun learning some 
practical points hero. 

Do you think that if we loft our Federal grants-in-aid and did not 
pass any legislation, that the throo-hundrod-million-some-odd dollars 
which is involved in the present budget, which is A part of the $72,800 
million budget, would result in a reduction of taxes? Or wouldn’t it 
go for some other program? 

Mr. Staul. No; that reduction nlono would not bring about a sit- 
uation whore Congress woiild be justified in cutting taxes. 

Mr. Hailey. Then it will not increaso Federal taxes. 

Mr. Staiil. It possibly will not, by itself. But it is just one of many 
new programs that aro being considered by the Congress. 

Mr. Hailey. Did you make on appearance before the Publio Works 
Committee when they wero discussing the Federal highway program? 

Mr. Stahl. No. sir; I did not, 

Mr. Hailey. Wero you for that program ? 

Mr. Staiil. Let me say this— frankly, and I am talking personally 
now— I am not for it. 

I would Consider this: The Federal Government may have the 
responsibility to build a Federal highway system and to maintain 
that highway system. I think beyond that the States and local 
communities should finance their own highway programs. 

Mr. Dailey. You are taking a materialistic view that it would 
increase business and aid in better communications and transportation 
and so forth. And when we come along with a proposition that would 
take care of the welfare of future citizens you draw the line on that. 
But you go along and don’t protest against the Federal highway 
program. 

Mr. Stahl. I say that I did not appear before that committee, that 
is true. 

Mr. Bailey. Do you think this Nation can continue to maintain 
its national integrity and meet the demands of an atomic age that 
we are going into if we neglect to educate these young men here so 
they can take technical training beyond the high school to operate, 
we will sayv a technical war machine? Do you think we can afford 
to spend billions off dollars to build a defense and then have a bunch 
of morons to o per ate that technical equipment! 

Mr. Stahl. Why, 6f course not, 

Mr. Bailey. Tjten it is about time that we are doing something 
about bringing up the quality of our elementary ana secondary 
schools. 
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Still you my that there is no Federal responsibility. 

f think the fate of the Nation is involved in our doing something 
and doing it promptly, on behalf of this situation that has dovolopod 
in our secondary and elementary sellouts, 

A good big share of those that come out of high school a cannot enter 
college Ikviuiso of the inadequate training they got in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

You will grant that, won't you I 

Mr. Staiiu I agree witii you. And that was included, certainly, in 
my statement to this committee. 

But again it is the fault of the organisation within our own State. 

Mr. IIaii.rv. Lot's toko the situation at Los Angelos, Calif.: 

Six years ago when I was there with tho Comuutteo on Impact of 
School Legislation, a tremendous, thousands U]H>n thousands of boys 
and girls wore attending school in tho city of Los Angelos on half-day 
sessions. In fact-, I went into ono classroom of freshmen in high 
school, where every member of that class hod nover gone to school 
more than a half day from tho first day through tho freshman year 
of high school. 

Do yon think they nro lieing adequately trained under those cir- 
cumstances! 

Mr. St.uiu It is my understanding that California is rapidly 
taking care of tho situation that it lias. 

Mr. Bailkv. They are doing much better than they were 0 years ago. 
But there are still situations there that are bad, and it is considered 
one of the wealthier States. 

They are making progress in minding tho situation. Bui I am lust 
wondering whether the fate of tlu> Nation is not involved in our neglect 
of this basio training! 

I am sincere in my position. I do not caro who opposes tho Federal 
grants-in-aid for education or who favors it. I am thinking of what it 
means to the young men and young women who will bo our citizens 
of tomorrow, who will have to assume greater problems 25 years from 
now than the present Members of Congress are facing. 

I would tike to see them better qualified to meet tlieee problems, or 
go along and face thorn. 

You can understand from that why I took offense when you were 
questioning my sanity, in favoring the Government doing something 
about this problem. 

Mr. Stahi* I was not questioning anybody’s sanity. I merely said 
it was an insane idea that too many people had bought, that we could 
cure all of our problems by appropriating a little more money from 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Bmi.ky. Will you answer one or two direct questions? 

Mr. Staiiu I shall certainly try to, Congressman. 

Mr. Bati.kt. Would you prefer to see it go for construction of 
school classrooms, rather than to be shoveled overseas, a billion dollars 
at a time for doing the same thing abroad that we are proposing to do 
here in this country t Do you not think a lot of that foreign aid goes 
to construction of school buildings! 

I can cite you 90 contracts that the, Federal Government has now 
on school projects abroad* They are building a technical university 
and 14 technical high schools in Ethiopia with the American, tax- 
payers’ money. 
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Yol you come along ami deny I Ik* same privilege nml tho same 
opportunity to (lie boys ami girls in tliis country. 

That is what I meant when I said you wre not exactly consistent. 

Mr. Staiii.. I do not approve of the vast expenditures we have 
made through foreign aid by any manner of means. 

Mr. li.Mi.KV. Hut you do agree that some of that is going for edu- 
cational purposes, do you not f 

Mr. Staiii,. 'J’hut is right. Some of it is going to build elevators 
in naiiona where they do not raise wheat, loo, I am told, nml to huild 
gins where they are not raising any rot ton. 

I am not in favor of the Federal aid program. I think we have 
thrown billions of dollars of money away. 

Mr. Haii.kv. Does your orguni/af ion always protest Ibis? 

Mr. Staiii.. We do in a general way, yes, 

I will 1st very happy to send you a letter, Congressman, out lining 
to you just the things' we have opposed over the past 10 years. 

Mr. Haii.kv. You have a question of approximately $4 billion in- 
voked in this big budget that you want cut down, and hero we have 
a little leas than a billion do) In rs, maybe le.-s than n half a billion 
dollars involved in this Federal aid program under the administra- 
tion bill. Yet you come all the way from Oklahoma to oppose 
Federal grunts-iit-nid, but you do not have any plans to come back 
nml appear l>efoi < o the Appropriations Committee and ask thorn to 
cut tluit foreign aid appropriation half in two. 

Mr. Staiii,. There is more than one way of registering a protest 
ngainst legislation before tho Congress, Congressman. 

I would say to you very definitely 1 am not qualified to answer 
technical questions with regard to foreign aid, hut nevertheless we 
are opposing tho general idea of foreign aid, and we are doing it 
through contacts with our Members of Congress. _ • 

Mr. Haii.kv. Do yon hope to materially reduce the. present $72, SOU 
million budget by blocking this Federal grant for educational pur- 
poses ? 

Mr. Staiii,. Xot tluit alone, no. 

Mr. Haii.kv. It appears to me you ought to be working on the 
item that really means something, where you could elTcct a saving. 

Mr. Staiii,. Well, for your information, we are already on record 
in support of the resolution introduced last week, I believe it was. by 
Congressman Itay. 

Mr. Haii.kv. Wind was the purport of that resolution? 

Mr. Staiii,. To hold Federal spending to $!>.'» billion for fiscal 195$, 
and any additional money accruing to the Federal Government war- 
to be used one-half for debt reduction and one-half for tux reduction. 


Mr. Baii.f.v. That idea of debt reduction is all right. Hut you will 
agree with me it is rather a meat -ax approach without much considera- 
tion, which, I take it. would lie across the board, and maybe some 
programs that can be justified would suffer. 

Tnat is just like saying we are going to cut $5 billion out of our 
budget and make it apply generally across every item in the budget. 

Mr. Staiii* I think ftll that resolution does, Congressman, is set a 

S »al, and then ' jvour Appropriations Committees .can strive to reach 
at goal in their appropriations. . 

And certainly Senator' Byrd, I understand, is coming out with, a 
proposal to trim the budget which may be that much or possibly mote. 
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l am sure that will not be a meat- ax approach. 

And certainly another thingthnt I think Congress could well do, 
might be to give implementation to some of the recommendations 
that have been made by the Hoover committee. 

Mr. BAtunr. Well, some of those I can approve and other of them 
I heartily disapprove. One or two of them, I think the ones that have 
been approved by the Congress, I have supported. 

But I can think of one lam bitterly opposed to, and that is the pro- 
posal affecting treatment of veterans. 

Do you have any further questions! 

Mr. Frklinohuyskn. Mr. Stahl, are we going to discuss the so- 
called wealthy States’ problems, the New Jersey taxpayers’ statement 
or not! 


I would be very interested, coming from New Jersey; I don’t know 
whether you nre in a position to do it. 

Mr. Stahl. I am not in a position to say anything other than tho 
fact that I do think it is an important statement. I am sure you have 
probably rend it, and also tho material that Carlton had with it, 

Mr. Freunoiiuy 8EN. I wonder, briefly, why you think it is im- 
portant. 

I think it is interesting to see how much we nre doing, and how com- 
paratively little assistance we would get back, but I do not think that is 
an argument either here or there for Federal aid, as such. 

Mr. Stahl. I think the point he makes in his statement to the effect 
that most of these Federal aid programs are centralization programs 
rather than equalization pr ograms is extremely important. 

Mr. FRELiNontrrsEN. What does that meant I noticed his refer- 
ence to centralization. Of course he seems to refer to aid as an aid 
coming without any strings, so to speak. 

All these programs come back, in part, at least, to the States that 
raise the money, but it seems to me that is a point in favor of the 
program ; and not a point against it. So I do not know why there is 
any need to wornr, that there is some of the money returned to the 
State that provides it, that being used as an argument against the 
program. Why is that of significance! 

Mr. Stahl. It is merely wnat Carlton refers to as, I think, “round- 
trip dollars.” The money comes down here and is sent back to the 
State, less brokerage feea I think he points it out very concisely in 
this statement. . 

Again, I am not in a position to answer any questions with regard 
to this statement. 

Mr. Fhkmnohutsbn. How about the round-trip dollar as an 

' If Ihe dollar is used to entourage a State doing something which it 
has not done at all, or which it has not done much of, by requiring of 
a State to match funds, it would be serving a useful purpose, even 
though the dollar came from the State in the first place, would it not? 

Mr. Stahl. Conceivably, yes, . 

Mr. FBKuNOHtnrsaN. That is one of the purposes of the Federal 
program, is it not, to encourage States and communities to tap that 

MI *You wo$l notPhave any objection, and I do not suppose Mr. Til- 
linghast would neoessarlly have any objection, because it ia releasing 
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funds which are available in the State, even though the Federal funds 
come in the first place from that State. 

Mr. Stahl. Mr. Tillinghast would certainly have to answer that 
question for you. 

Mr. Freunohuyken. I take it you are not in any position to discuss 
the statement? 

Mr. Staiil. That is right. 

Mr. Freunohuysen. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bailey. That appears to be all. 

Tho Chair desires to thank you for your appearance. Even though 
we may not agree with you, you are entitled to your opinions as a 
free American. 

Some of the points you have raised here will evidently be given 
consideration when we get ready to draft the typo of legislation we 
will report. 

Again let me say we tiumk you for your appearance, and I extend 
the thanks of the committee for your appearance. 

(Further prepared material submitted by Mr. Stahl follows:) 

Statuibkt in Behalf or thg Massachusetts Federation or Taxpayers 
ASSOCIATIONS, INO. BT N OILMAN MACDONALD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Our analysis of the facts clearly shows that with the possible exception of 
a few problem communities Massachusetts has so far been wholly successful In 
meeting the needs for additional school space and that the present rate of school 
construction, if maintained, would by 1800 more than meet the needs described 
In the Massachusetts School Facilities Survey released in September 1950, 
That report proposed an expenditure of $557 millions to provide school housing 
through the school year 1959-60 for additional anticipated enrollments, to 
replace obsolete buildings, and to renovate many older but usable structures* 
The bulk of the proposed expenditure ($312 million) was Intended for the relief 
of overcrowding (53,000) pupils and to accommodate enrollment increases 
(120,000 pupils). An additional $181 million was proposed for the replacement 
of obsolete structures (101,000 pupils). 

7 At the present rate of schoolhouse construction— $60 to $70 million annually — 
it Is a statistical fact that all of our indicated needs for additional school space 
will have been met by 1050-00. In the past 2% years, on the basis of estimates 
supplied by local school superintendents, the number of pupils housed In excess 
of normal classroom capacity has been reduced by some 40 percent, from 53,00a 
to 83,000 pupils. 

In addition, a substantial start has been made in the replacement of obsolete 
school buildings. The school facilities surrey, as of June 1954, found 572 school 
buildings, containing about 4,600 classrooms, which should be abandoned “as 
soon as possible.*’ According to current estimates, some 92 schools containing 
600 classrooms have been formally abandoned (demolished, burned or otherwise 
disposed of) since the survey data. Additional rooms are empty, pending 
redispositlon. Thus It appears that the superintendents' estimate of 1,000 rooms 
needed this year, as reported by our Department of Education to the Office of 
Education, for replacement of obsolete facilities represents between one-quarter 
and one-third of the entire remaining replacement program. ’ 

We can see no Justification whatsoever for assuming, as these estimates do, 
that the entire replacement program— an accumulated backlog of a century or 
more— must be completed by 1960. It seems to us only less unreasonable to 
propose as the 1954 survey did that as much as three-quarters of the total re- 
placement program should be undertaken during the period of greatest school 
building effort to meet additional enrollments. Rather we feel that our older 
communities, faced with heavy replacement programs but little need for addU 
ttonal space, might be expected to more ahead with the elimination of obsolete 
structures while other communities, faced. with critical school expansion prob- 
lems, should postpone for the time being their plans for replacing obsolete 
buildings. ; 

Our school superintendents here estimated that sotoe 810 instructional rooms 
Were abandoned lh the school year 1955-66. At this rate it would require 12 or 
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IS years to compete the abandonment of obsolete structures. lu our Judgment 
thin ts not nu unreasonable length of time, hating lu tnlmi Umt some of tho 
older building* arc still structurally sound nud safe end only marginally obaoleto 
for Instructtoiml purposes. 

Finally wo call attention to some confusion, lu the tabulations of the Office of 
Education, between the stated needs for additional spues and tho needs for 
leplacemcnt of old buildings. lu some of our larged cities, including Boston, 
the problem Is one of meeting additional space requirements In outlying neigh* 
burhoods with new schools which are, In etfcct, renlaelug obsolete buildings In 
old ami declining neighborhoods which will newer bo replaced in tbe locations. 
In oilier wonts, the problem l* to meet tho requirements of Internal shifts of 
population, ft appear* that the stated needs for additional space to meet over* 
crowding, hi such cities, actually duplicate the stated needs for replacement con* 
slnictton. Hence we suspect n suhstantlnl degree of duplication In all atato- 
u*i\t* of Massachusetts school-building requirements which have come to our 
attention. 

in summary, It Is our conviction there Is ho need at this time for any basic 
reappraisal of our present school construction program, or of our means fur 
financing It. 


Utah Taxcayrks Association, 

Salt take City, Ulah t February lS t i03 7. 

Hon. Oumu.Ahn M. lUttav, 

Chairman, Subcommittee os KdwouUon 0 / Committee on /MgcaHon and 
Labor, llouie Office Uultdlng, HVisMnyfott, 0. (\ 

Dka* Ciiaimuan : It has como to our attention that hearings are to bo held 
on various bills to provide Federal aid for school buildings. For your Informa- 
tion, I respect fully submit tho following dais so that you may ho advised of tho 
situation here In Utah. 

Various estimates have been submitted as to the building needs of tho State. 
Wo recognise three factors which outer Into tho picture: 
t. Need* duo to Increases or shifts In enrollments; 

& Betterments to more fully meet educational needs; and 
$, Heplacemouts of obsolete worn-out, or otherwise unsatisfactory build* 
Ings. 

This Is whnt has been taking place in this Slnte : 

During tho past 6 years— for 1050-51 to 1055-50, Inclusive— average dally 
attendance Increased from 147, SID to 181,2611, or 63,460. This Is an annual aver 
age of MT5. During the year 1836-50, however, tho Increase totaled 0,278. 

Now as to expend! lures for buildings, sites, remodeling, and equipment, wo 
note from tho biennial reports of tho Stato superintendent of public instruction 
the following expenditures have been made: 


1850-31 IS, 618,870 

1051- 62 ~ 8,853,818 

1 052- 53 10,828,571 

*053-54 .... 13,184,835 


1054- 65 #10,518,212 

1055- 56 23,628,850 

Total « 84, 780,665 

At 81,000 per pupil in average dally attendance, this would provide facilities 
for 46 percent of the total school attendance sod would bo tho equivalent of over 
$2,300 rot the population Increase of the same 0-year period, . 

As to the adequacy of school plants In Utah, we submit statements made by 
the Commission which made a study of Utah's school system and needs In 
1054-55 — -"Report of the Utah Conference on Education to tho White House 
Conference'’ page 18: 

“If present trends continue with respect to population shifts, assessed valua- 
tions and building costs. If present legal levies for capital financing are extended 
and if the present State-supported program to needy districts Is continued, the 
total estimated school building program for the next 5-year period can be financed 
frooi resources within the State. In fact, for the districts, which * reported, 
their fund-raising possibilities exceed their capital needs by about 60 percent 
U should be noted, however, that building need and fipandng ability to meet 
the need varied considerably from district to district as shown by the figures 
compiled. It ts estimated that 10 of the districts will need dome financial help 
from State fund* to meet their estimated needs.” , , 

This opinion ts reiterated and endorsed h? the legislative council committee 
<* education and was later approved by the legislative council as a whole. It 
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\va« further recommended that Ktuto ah) be Increased to $2,600,000 for tho current 
biennium nru! the continuation for tho 12-mlll building I evy bo authorised, Hills 
to effect ua to these programs are no# being favorably considered, 

Tho Informed opinion expressed here Is that Utah can and will care for bar 
own school building needs If sho merely continues on as she has been going 
during recent year*. This nttltudo we fully share. 

Respectfully submitted. 

31. If. HaseiS, BtvcuUtc Secretary, 


PRESENTATION or AlClHU* V. liUlUtOWES, St, /OBE*lf, Mo-, PRESIDENT, MISSOURI 

Pi/slio MicKSDiToae Huavsr 

Were It not for the treinondous demand which has been Artificially generated 
for Federal subsidy of school construction, It 4rould seem Incredible that Congress 
should Oven consider tho lauding construction subsidy legislation. 

There Is no need for Federal subsidy. That local school districts together 
with tho States til which they are located have ample resources and taxing 
lowers to finance public schools was confirmed In the findings of tho United 
States Commission on intergovernmental Relations. ft was borne out also Id 
the final report of tho White House Conference on Kducatlon, which after 
holding discussion meetings with school people and patrons all over the country 
reported to the President that no fitato represented at the conference had 
demonstrated a financial Incapacity to bulla the schools It will need during 
the next 0 years, 

In Missouri, the resources to do whatever needs to be done for schools are 
available. Missouri can mid is faking care of Its school building needs. It does 
not need Federal uld. School construction expenditures have been Increasing 
year after year and hro expected to continue apace. . 

It has not even been necessary for our State government to give any general 
school construction aid. At present the State engages In only a minor program 
of building uld to encourage school reorganisation. Should local school districts' 
remedies be exhausted there remains the alternative of general State aid for 
school building that could be utilised In Missouri before calling for Federal help. 
Combined Slate and local resources could meet any conceivable school-building 
needs. * 

lu Missouri It would cost more, not less, to supply school-building needs by 
cither of the two pending Federal subsidy proposals than if Missouri built bar 
own schools. Under 11. it. 1 Missouri would pay In fl.10 for every |I It got 
hack and under the administration bill, Missouri would pay $1.38 for every $1 
it received. 

It is sometimes said that States having greater wealth should help the poorer 
States but a study by the New Jersey Taxpayers Association bas revealed that 
n f the total money paid by the 48 States to support existing Federal aid programs 
only 23 percent of it Is redistributed to the needier States; 77 percent Is tax 
money paid by the State which travels to Washington and returns to the some 
State less cost of Administration. 

It Is naive to expect Federal control not to follow Federal financing of ptiblk 
schools. Public schools are thoroughly established as a local and State function 
]>octiUarly adapted to local control. That is an American tradition that should 
not he dropped but It will Inevitably be lost once Federal control gets Its foot in 
llio door, . - . ; r ' - 


Statement Concerning H. R 3966 an p H. R 1 »r New Jnsrr Taxtaykos 

;AS0OOUyiO5 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association has been invited to submit Its views 
on If. R. 3986 and IT. R. 1. now, und^r consideration by this subcommittee The 
association is strongly of the opinion tbgt these bills should n6t be passed be- 
cause; (1) Federal school aid. for Construction Is not needed In New Jersey; 
V2)' Federal •‘aid,” for education 6i; any iother purpose, sape New Jersey resources 

S Instead of providing aid; (8) these blits ata a centralisation package sold under 
an e^alixatloh label; ana (4) .general jTederaV financing or education const!- 
teg a gtep toward Federal centrglix^Ufm of public schools which free govern- 

fetiirt abbot/ v ' \v - \v l - ;* -y fJ \ t ,,.<v ‘y 'v.y y: 
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rxDKRAL school aid ron coNSTaucnoN is hot headed in new jersey 

II. R. 8086 would stud $5.5 million Into New Jersey and H. R. 1, $17 million. 
In comparison* New Jersey school dlitricts this year (fiscal 1057) will havo 
authorised an estimated $110 million In new funds for school construction. The 
1956 total was orer $100 million and the aggregate In the 1047-57 period will 
approximate $525 million (table 1). 

Ability to support capital expenditures cannot be differentiated from ability 
to maintain the total annual expenditure program for education. The school dts- 
tricts and the State will spend more than $450 million for educational purposes 
this year (fiscal 1057). In comparative terms* the New Jersey current operating 
expenditure per pupil In 1057 (as estimated by the National Education Associa- 
tion) U $307. far above the national average of $295 and exceeded only by New 
York. This nigh ranking position has been maintained for years. 

It Is to be noted also that the Btate last year put Into effect n new and sub- 
stantial program of aid and encouragement to local school districts for capital 
construction programs. Its features have received great acclaim In educational 
circles. In all* Btate school aid has risen from $41 million to $86 million during 
the last 5 years and will Increase $7 million in the 1058 fiscal year. 

In further substantiation of tho fact that New Jersey taxpayers are willing 
to dig down fast and deep to keep up with their school problems is tho growing 
•chooVdUtrlCt debt. This debt Is now estimated at $500 million and Is growing 
at the rate of nearly $100 mllUon a year (table 2). 

Another measure of the magnitude of this school effort Is seen when a com- 
parison Is (hade with the capital outlay expenditures in New Jersey for municipal 
and county purposes. In 1055, the latest year for which comparative dAta are 
available, municipal capital expenditures totaled $80 million and county capital 
expenditures, $17 million, or a total of $55 mllUon against school capital expendi- 
tures of about $85 mllUon. 

In summary, New Jersey is making such tremendous advances tn its school 
support that Federal aid pales Into Insignificance, both as to necessity and 
amount 

FEDERAL AID SAYS NEW JERSEY RESOURCES 

Attached la a brochure Just released by this association under title of “Federal 
Aid— Quick Money or Quicksand. 1 ' While It treats all Federal nld programs as 
a group, the conclusions therein bear directly on the Invalidity of the H. R. 8086 
and H. R, 1 Federal schooled bills. 

When the method of analysis used In the attached brochure Is applied to tho 
proposed bills. It becomes apparent that the latter would drain from, rather 
than aid. our ability to support educational expenditures In New Jersey, as 
shown below j 



Under 

II. K. SOSA 

H. R. 1 

Ntw Jorwy *rouM ftl 


117,000,060 00 
S3, MOl 000.00 

Nt« J«my woqM pay (4.1 ptrxwnt of thtrt of tho bodttt coat). 

TMa would bvtat tb* New Jemy ooitof etch dolter of proposed M U>... 


This unfavorable coat ratio in the proposed Federal school aid financing is 
nothing new in New Jersey. It has been shown statistically by the association 
year after year that Federal school aid Is a bad bargain for New Jersey. Thus, 
an analysis of Federal grants under the existing education aid programs Ih the 
last 8 years for which official figures are available shows the following unfavor- 
able cost result (table 8) : 

1058 : Each school aid dollar cost New Jersey taxpayers $2.41. 

1054 : Each school aid dollar cost New Jersey taxpayers $2.61. 

1955: Each school aid dollar cost New Jersey taxpayers $2.44. 

While such cost calculations show conclusively that Federal aid as a source 
of money for New Jersey is a monstrous misconception, even these figures do 
not show an the cost Federal aid programs require large sums for administra- 
tion, and nowhere in the programs Is this cost calculated Or even shown. It takes 
many Federal agencies and hundreds of Federal budget Items to funnel alloca- 
tions down through 48 States and thousands of school districts, While at the same 
time enforcing Federal standards, procedures, and controls. 
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In New Jersey, the Slate and Its subdivisions arc solvent They are able 
to meet theii responsibilities for financing local education. On the other band, 
the Federal Government Is saddled with a tremendous debt and can finance 
new Federal nld only by neglecting a reduction of this debt and denying promised 
relief from sky-high Federal taxation, > 

The conclusion Ss Inescapable that Federal school aid for New Jersey Is a 
goldbrlek, that without It Netfr Jersey taxpayers are In a njore favorable position 
to uso their own resources at the Slate and local school expenditure level and, 
conversely, that passage of these Federal-aid bills will make even more burden* 
some the tax load already paid by New Jersey taxpayers to support the Federal 
Government, now 75 cents out of each overall tax dollar. 

FEDERAL SCHOOL AID IS A OKffTXALUATJON PACKAGE SOLD USDKB Alt EQUALISATION 

•* LAS EL 

It Is common belief that Federal-aid programs are Justified as a means of 
equalising financial resources between the States. Thus, many people think of 
Federal aid as synonymous with the collection of tax revenues in so-called rich 
States and subsequent transfer to so-called poor States through the device of 
IfcdefAl-atd programs. 

While there Is great argument over determining who Is rich and who Is poor 
(especially degrees thereof), and over devising realistic standards for deter* 
rainidg the extent to which each State la using its own resources to support 
needed governmental services, there Is no gainsaying the fact that much of the 
drive for the Federal school aid comes from those who thlok that the funds will 
bo devoted primarily to some sort of scientific equalisation between the States. 

M' st of the funds would not be used for such equalisation, The bulk of the 
money distributed under both bills In question would turn out to be tax money 
reallocated to States whose taxpayers supplied It In the first place, but returned 
under Federal control for expenditure purposes laid down by, the Federal Gov- 
ernment The following tabulatlop shows how this result would come about: 


i . - , - 

n.fl.MM 

n. R. i 

Total Federal aid proposed In INS (excluding Territories) D 

Therrfoft' the port to Urp*Y*rft would M In eQtllVftfeftt 

mats 

2IA300.000 00 

23, 100,000.00 

••.30 

.7# 

$Mii€<xooaoo 

OHWoiooaoo 

«A2oaooaoo 

■ ’ r 

0*00*00x00 

. M 
> T .14 

Of this total, the amount of Ui cost returned to the rwpectlre States 
oforfein In t be form of Federal aid would be .... ....... 

Whtea mean* thai tbs amount of Federal aid actually transferred 
from ofte rrogn of States to another (termed equ*I/atk>n 6f finan- 
cial ireoarrw between States) woatd be only *. 

That, the actual aid la the overall Federal aid dollar would edmo to 

Whereas central lied ft&rtf ta« collect tons (dedepti rely coded aidV 
would account for the rtmilnlDi 



Under H. R. 8986, there are 17 States In which a dollar of proposed aid would 
cost nioro than $1 In taxes. * Taxpayers in these States would pay out an aggre- 
gate $215.5 million to support a proposed Federal-aid program under which their 
respective States would receive total aid Of $122,4 million In 1958, 

Conversely, there are 81 States In which a dollar of proposed aid would cost 
less than $1 dollar In taxes. But to get this aid, taxpayers In these States would 
pay out an aggregate $06.9 million as their share of a program under which their 
respective States would receive total aid of $190J) million. i v 
Thus, $210,8 million of the overall aid would riot be aid at all, hut rather the 
return of tax dollar# In the form Of old to which Federal strings and controls bad 
been attached. : s: :m ; ; ; , r: - 

Under H, R; 1, there are 17 States in which a dollar'cf proposed aid would cost 
more than $l‘!n taxes. Taxpayers In these States would par out an aggregate 
of $402.9 million to support a proposed Federabald program under which their 
respective 8tates would receive total aid Of $307.0 million In J958. 

Conversely, there aye 81 States In which a dollar Of proposed aid Would cost 
less than $1 In taxes. 1 But to get this aid, taxpayer# In these States virould pay 
out an aggregate 6f $181.2 million as their share Of a program under which their 
respect! re States Would receive total aid of $277.1 million: > ‘ 

Thus, $483.2 million of the overall aid would not be aid at all, but rather the 
return of tax dollars In the form of aid to which Federal strings and controls 
lind been attached. 
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Th**e studies »mk*» clear that, contrary to popular Iwllof, tlio coni rallied 
tlnniu In* features of the* Proposed Federal aehoet-nld bills would predominate 
ntul that equalisation of financial resources rimotig the States would bo only 
Incidental. Thun, Just SO norcent In II. li. 3080 and Id percent In It It* 1 would 
represent tax moneys collected directly from taxpayers in blgb tax revenue 
producing States and transferred In the form of aid to so-called poor States. 
The major portion— 70 percent In II. It 3080 mid 84 percent in n. It. 1— would 
consist of tHX money reallocated to the States whose taxpayers supplied tt In 
the first place and unuld constitute plain centralisation of State am! local financ- 
Ink at tho Federal level under the gulso of aid. 

SKPKXAMSATtOtt OK SCHOOL FINANCE is danokkour 

Proposals for Federal aid to education present a fundamental mid far-reach- 
ing choice— the choice to conserve the right of local determination and assume 
Its responsibilities or take refugo In centralisation and accept Its dangers. 

This Nation was founded upon the concept of freedom. It Is the responsibil- 
ity of the public school system to perpetuate the spirit of freedom. Today this 
spirit ts weakened by those who would trade It for security promised by n pater- 
nal central government. The result Is progressive diminution of areas of local 
responsibility and increased reliance upon central government. 

It can always bo rcasoued that the Federal Government lias tho responsibility 
to see that state and local services are performed. Usd this reason been all- 
compelling, tho founders of the Nation would have refrained In the first instance 
from establishing a Federal system of government. Rather, thoy would have 
provided overall centralised financing and established state and local government 
merely in the form of administrative districts ot the Federal Government Itself. 
Fortunately, a wiser philosophy prevailed, aud State governments were given 
broad responsibilities to provide for and finance State and local affairs. The 
arguments In favor of so doing, relating as thoy do to closer dtlten control of and 
Interest In State and local services, need n6 repetition. Close cltlsen participa- 
tion has been a major contributing factor toward our national progress. 

The arguments raised in favor of Federal aid to education* are* used likewise 
to support a host of proposals for other types of Federal old. Thoy are based 
principally upon a mere summation of State and local needs and a minimum of 
recognition of the ability of Stato and local governments to meet those needs. 
But proof of need does not Ipso facto constitute Justification for Federal aid. If 
the Federal Government were to acquiesce In all of the proposals for centralised 
financing, there would be little left of State and local government but an empty 
shell. Thus, any step toward new general aid programs Is a step toward weaken- 
ing the fabric of 8tate and local responsibility upon which representative govern- 
ment is so dependent Today the practice of transferring to upper levels of gov- 
ernment responsibilities that traditionally have been assumed locally has passed 
the point of either need or safety. 

The demand for Federal aid to education is an invitation to centralised con- 
trol. Federal aid without Federal control may be possible. Federal aid without 
the possibility of ftderal control is not. The greatest dangers In Federal control 
are Incipient. History demonstrates that dictatorships harneos the education of 
youth to establish or perpetuate their regimes. In our democracy /on the bther 
hand, education is Imparted by example as well as by precept. The precepts 
of cltlsen responsibility cannot be implanted in young minds through the medium 
of a school system dependent upon Federal paternalism and subservient to Fed- 
eral bureaucratic control. _ ■ ^ 

Control of the purse Is a preiudo to other controls. These bills contain the 
threat of Federal control over the public school system by Instituting n central- 
ised financing process under which local and State responsibility for education 
of the Nation’s youth would slip steadily Into the Federal orbit. Their passage 
would mark the beginning of the end of decontrolled and decentralised education. 

In summary, the New Jersey Taxpayers Association challenges the necessity 
and wisdom of Invoking the financial resources of ^he Federal Government to em- 
bark on * program of general aid to education as proposed under H. R. 8386 and 
Q. R, 1. Not only is Federal assistance for school construction not needed in New 
Jersey, but the State already suffers from too much Federal.“aid", since its tax- 
payers pay an unconscionable markup for each dollar returned as “aid” to the* 
State. Nor is present Federal aid, or that proposed In these bills, defensible as 
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mi 'Vqiinltantlrm” of OnnuclAl resource* between (lio State#, nluco only reliitlrcly 
Hiiml! portion* of the fund# are devoted to thin purpose. Finally, these hills are 
challengeable for the n o*t fundamental of all reasons, namely, that their passage 
would endanger the institution of public education— locally Inspired and con* 
trolled— the heart of ouc democracy. 


Tabud 1 .—E 0 pcn<Uture$ for echool capital p urpo$a in Few Jersey, 1941-67 

| Million*) 


School >t«r 


1047. 
mi. 
1049. 
I MO. 
195L 
1053. 


('apiUl exjxndUuro 

School ) iAf 

Capital cipendtium 

Total 

Cumulative 

Tot.il 

Cmnulatlrc 

D.7 


1053 

40. 7 

in 

n.i 

iii.e 

1054 

MO 

300 

10.3 

sao 

1055 

*4,4 

315. 1 

n.t> 

AO. 4 

1060 (cellmate) 

101.0 

416. 

SO. 7 

00 1 

1957 (estimate) 

110.0 

626; 

30.0 

130.7 

' 




8ou roe: Annus] reports, school districts and corn mlssloner of Mutation. 


Tabui 2.— Trend In gross capital debt of Hew Jersey school districts, J945S6 ’ 

(DoUarir In millions) 


Yeer ending 
Dec. 31 

' OroM 
debt 

Cbuift from 
previous year 

Yeer end (nr 

Dee. 31 

Grow 

debt 

Change from 
prorkFis yeer 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

IMS 

1131.5 

110.3 
114.6 
DA 4 

149.4 

171.4 




mo 

331.9 

mo 

mo 

415.0 

fljao 

B 

i 

1040 

-lit 

fiat 

fin 

+«.o 

-IS 

•fir.l 

tin 


1047 

1053 

1AM 

IA&4 . 


■ttn 
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NoT*^*l>>ropuutkx\# tvAt not newtaarUy nm vncMj with dtUUtd A|ur« dut to roundlni. 


BTAtHMIMT UatSKN TKD ON lUlUl* OF Tit It ClTTRKN# l’UM.IO NxrXNIUrUlIt NUKVfcY, 

I NO,, OF N*W YO** 8TAtN »Y BtKtE fttAUt, COOIOINATOI, NATIONAL OONFFUNOB 

or 8tat* TAxtAYta KiRctmiM 

Now York does not need Federal Aid ‘for achool construction. And, Ms millions 
of toting taxpayers want no part of tiny scheme which 'placet a premium on 
procrastination and Irresponsibility In some States at the oxpenao of farsighted 
and practical taxpayers In the rest of tho United States. 

tn the tntereat of tho taxpayers of tho 8tato of New York, who would not only 
be required to continue to foot tho bill for the cost of operating their own schools, 
but also for providing thousands of classrooms for other 8tates, the Oltlscna 
Public Expenditure Survey, Inc., of New York State opposes all legislation beforo 
this committee proposing to grant Federal money for schools, limit such tlmo 
as evidence proves beyond a doubt that other States— after exorcising equal 
effort to that being put forth by harassed New York taxpayers- cannot ftnanco 
their own school needs, ft Is a matter of economic prurience that cltltcns of this 
State oppose all such grant programs. 

Nowhere tn private business would you find a responsible person who would be 
willing to Invest a dollar and get bock only 03 dents tn return. (This Is the 
"bargain 1 ’ ottered New York taxpayers by It R. It- the Kelley schoql const ruov 
lion bill.) Put. even worse Is the proposition offered Now Yorkers In the &d 
ministration's proposal <H. R. 3080. 8. 880). For the use of one of hts tax 
dollars, the Kmptre 8tate taxpayer would, uuder tho terms of that plan, receive 
the munlfictont sum of 88 cents tn return. 

Both the Kcetnbaum Commission. In June 1055 and the White Rouse Confer- 
ence on Education tn December 1055 reported that all States were financially 
capable ef supporting an adequate school pfogram. Only their determination to 
do so remained in question. 

Furthermore schoolbulldtng construction since those reports were made public 
has been greater than ever before In history. Public school systems built 04,000 
classrooms In 1855-56 and will build an estimated 00,200 during the current, 
1856-57, school year, according to the United States Office of Education. And J 
those classrooms that are being built this year will accommodate the 1,205.000 
more pupils enrolled this year than In 1055-56 (42,000 classrooms), as well as 
providing space for around 700,000 additional pupils (26,000 classrooms). 

Education officials In New York State have reported to the United States Office 
of Education that 2J200 additional classrooms were needed last fall to provide * 
adequate space for the “number of pupils in excess of normal capacity'’ in this 
State. They also reported that 7,000 classrooms will be built this yeaiv-enough* 
to clear up the 2,200 classroom deficit, plus providing 4,800 classrooms for 
rising enrollments and replacement of unsatisfactory facilities. And, yet that 
figure of *£00 classrooms needed has been included in the reported shortage of . 
classrooms In the Nation. If the shortages for other States have been simi- 
larly shown, the classroom shortage figure reported by the United States Office 
of Education to ibis committee is grossly overstated. 


tfflbtXAfc 1 Any >r a « atatss t*yon bohoovi conatauctkw 887, 


Xm 


'It l**Vldent t thtrreforb,' that thee'e It bMitd for Mitral sdwol ald.ln.thla 
Stktp." Aftdi If'llio nliiiiWr Of elas*roonw being built (oallniics to surpM* <h* 
dumber ftPtdtid ‘tp'jihncllc 'InmtMd enrollments forecast,**/ deficit .that 
might exist lirwlttr State* will «*ap»diy dtoap|*w<i " «•<•»•» a m .. M 

fluid lug out the lure of getting “somi'IhlnK for nothing' to the States, awe# 
(6 dd nothlrtx but (Mtor thc InltlatWo of the Atstea and localities In finding the 
solution to their own problems. We urge that the Federal school aid legislation 
hetf'befbrA ydu h* rejhoted^ " ‘ - i! < 0« *<- im.wi v a ;r- 

; UO.1l i J 1 n 1 tm W ■ 1 ^ < * i ' ?:-<•;*> i v-1 \, •> : / >!*i ‘ # ‘il ^ 

*Uhito//,7 U f iJ lf«Vft|n lulu i m! flf'Nf-1 -*» ,.*.!• #t i!h.' , «i/1 If ■ 

««i >yrOMI«o^A^»[ictie>apftO|A)rwie, 

-Mil .„|| J'tWMnr, 

Hon. ClXVIOAND M. lUtLKY. , .. . .f V> i-uif . .af' 

i u CAu(mt9«,\«nto0nm<ffM ftmOenerel'.Wnoe/toit, f/ew« Fdowrllue epd 
».-si .,i/,ot*«CeotwilHce,f/ee*fl«///<ei>rraep<P^Pee, WoiMspfon, D. 0. m 

i DkA«'.cjoi>M«Ke*MAt* i|tAii.rt!'We write to convey >te you the, feeling* of the 
heoiAe'of WyoBfinfihD'regard Fdderal aid foh school construction. , ltwookj be 
appreciated If tho developments to be related herein could he entered Into UM 

record of tho hearlm.s you nrs conducting. ' i ^ ^ •<* '•■■■», • - •<, i ny ( .> ,,r 

^Wfoitilnic’a ttovj illlwird U'Hlmpsuti In hie menace to the 84th leglsldtur* on 
Jattuati'^lMT.hhdthli toaayontheeubjecti i£;'- • , > > 

•> "Section lb 4 article t of- our constitution' wad* r-Tbo legislators shalt provide 
for tho 1 establishment and maintenance Pf a complete and uniform system of 
publfd Instruction, dmUtaolngSireb elementary 'schools of ceory needed kind and 
grade, a university with auch technical and professional depart me nta a* tbn 
public 'good tndy retjhlre artd the tneana of- the -State -allow, and euch other 
institutions an may be necessary.’ „ . -J" 4 /.' i" ;> : : ’ . ',i' 

J "If 'thert 'ever Whe a clear mandate against- Federal aid to acbools.'Uifa U It 

J ro do not) heed ally more Federal aid to education; 1 Jt Invited Federal control 
nd Federal control u the death kncll to local control of ottr public school ay stem, 
Many 1 wb 'maxtp In the words, Federal aid* It IS'an a, luring pbrass, actually 
Intended to glvethe Impreaston tbdt big brother UricW Untti fa saving the #<Joc*- 
ttohSl syttwnt Of the poor beteagtired, hripteae ttttle’Btatee. 'Federal aid act*# 
ally tntaiift that we raise our takes to send our money to Washington t then ral*o 
some more taies to match the amount w« have already sent to Washington to get 
back the amount we originally cedt, 1000 of coarse, an additional 40 percent of 
administering Federal control*.' 1 " t : . .>> . 4 •• • 

••We bare met and will continue to meet dnr obliftatlona to our school*. We 
dttlon of our youth la not only k'retponalMIlty. U la a sacred trust. 

*> ''At»Wylbg i the iifseeht birth Wave to school enrollment 10 year* from now dl*-' 
cloned' (bat we ean expect 28 'percent more than today lb the elementary schools f 
65 percent more thau today In the high schools ; and 40 percent-more than today 
in tho college*. Projecting these facta 10 years ahead means mofeiclaatrooms, 
more teachers’, and rnOrd money. ' blooey ibeana taxes. Already nearly 49 percent 

people, more butlnent. ai'd inore'lnduatiV'U ftaafe the tend.' /Wyoming hag nfc 
ways met this educational challenge. It wilt continue to do ao. 



m 

•*W . ........ .. 

of the majority tiarty and 8 of the minority party. .By February 11 the! 
had passed-both bobsee and- was! the follow tag (day! signed -*y tbeOerenfor. 

. The text of the memorial states : .n^vi Vfifti <ino-» 

iWfW 

toward t^deral aid for acbool operation; and 
“Whereas the White House Conference on Education reported that no State 
has demonstrated a financial incapadtf to build Its own school* ; and 
S$02$— at— pt 2—— 2T '■ 
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“Where** Wyoming Is ox* of the few Staten which U dewonaUattng both 
a political determination and a financial capacity to build and operate Ha own 
ichoolm despite the fact that the Congee** refuses to let Wyoming own and tax 
62 percent of Its land area, which Is consequently not available for school sup- 
port t and 

“Where**, despite this tremendous disadvantage, tbe State of Wyoming la 
much more solvent than the Federal Government ; and 

“Whereas any form of Federal subsidy brings with U the Implied threat or 
self-evident need for Federal supervision or regulation ; and 

“Whe.eas, with respect to building, financing, and operating Wyoming 
schools, the sovereign state of Wyoming baa no Intention of relinquishing Ita 
right and privilege to any Federal agency or oven to the Congress of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be It < ’ 

M /reiofc«?<f by the Senate of the J|f A Leffiriature of ffte Slats of \ Wyoming ffc* 
J/oMte of each Leglttature concurring, That Wyoming Is (Irmly opposed to the 
passage of any proposal to extend or provide new Federal grants for any school 
purpose and the Congress of the United States of America Is hereby memorialised 
against any and all inch proposals.” 

The Governor alao stated hi hla legislative message : 

“Our present school laws are adequate to cover tbe building needs of the State 
In moat Instances, In Isolated cases, however, they have proved to be binding and 
unworkable and 1 strongly urge that the legislature pass some sort of emergency 
aid for school building construction. If we are to prevent Federal encroachment 
upon our sovereign rights, we must accept and discharge tbe firm responsibilities 
clearly set forth In our constitution.”. 

The legtalatnre did enact an emergency Btate-ald school construction law as 
requested by the Governor. 

The fall 1950, statistics given In the large table prepared by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and submitted to your subcommittee shows 
1,800 pupils In excess of normal capacity of tbe accessible publicly owned school 
plants in use for Wyoming. We can find no firm basts for this figure. The figure 
shown In the same table for classrooms needed to replace unsatisfactory facilities 
Is 100. This figure seems to tie In with the December 1806 report of the Wyo- 
ming CIU sens Committee on Educational Problems appointed 2 years ago by the 
Governor, This report stated, 

"It Is eoUmettd that approximately 100 additional elementary classrooms and 
about 00 additional junior and senior high school classrooms are needed to relieve 
overcrowded conditions.” (Italic added.] 

During the past year and a half some 19,500,000 In school buildings was voted 
by Wyoming school districts. At $30,000 each, this would build 316 classrooms 
but, of course, some of this goes to gymnasiums, auditoriums, all-purpose rooms, 
etc., pointing out that classroom needs are being met. 

Sincerely, 


Duane W. Bioqot, Research An octet*. 


Mr. Bailey. On tomorrow the committee will hear Hon. Charier* 
Bennett of Florida, a Member of Congress, and two State chambers 
of commerce. And there is a possibility we may have a fourth witness 
also. 

The Chair has agreed with the distinguished gentleman from New 
York that we may nave some 8 or 10 or as many as 12 other witnesses 
who have requested to be heard. 

The Chair has conceded that we can handle four witnessed a day 
and wo will go ahead arid hear all of them, so' nobody will haVe any 
objection. ; 

The committee will be in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow, in this 
committee room. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 80 p. nt.. the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 6, 195?.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 0, 1067 

. . House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on General Education of tub 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

„ , Washington, D. 0. 

™e subcomm ittee met at |0 ri. m,, pursuant to recess, In room 819. 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman or 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

■Fwsent ; Representatives Bailey, Metcalf, Gwinn, Prelinghuysen, 
and Haskell. 

-Staff members present; Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; and Kennedy 
W. Wurd, ussistnnt general counsel. 

Mr. Bailey, The subcommittee will be in order. 

The clerk will call the roll to ascertain if a quorum is present. 

Mr. Hu8sey. Mr. Bailey f 

Mr. BAii.KV. Present. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Kelley? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr, Metcalf. Ileiv. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Udallt 

(No response.) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn? 

(No response.) , 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Frelinghuvsen. Here. 

Mr. Bailey. The Chair would like to offer for inclusion in the rec- 
ord at this point a communication from Earl J. McGrath, former Fed- 
eral Commissioner of Education and presently on the faculty of Co- 
lumbia University Tochers College, New York, addressed to the 
editor of the New York Times. 

I would also like to indude In the record at this time a Communica- 
tion from Charles 'H. Bpehm, State superintendent of schools in the 
Statd of Pennsylvania. The telegram reads as follows; ■ 

Currently tallying number 6f itruoturally unsafe and Are batardoos data- 
rooms abandoned since 1WW, pending outcome aee no need to modify report of 
October 1066. According to »tudy completed In February 1067, 79,028 pupUa In 
unsafe cl..urooms. 

(Signed) CHAkLea ri. Boehm, 

Commissioner of Instruction. 

The Chair wishes to insert in the record a communication from 
Julia 1). Bennett, director of the Washington office of the American 
luprary Association; an editorial from the Portland) Maine, Preee- 

. ■ "" ••• 899 
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Herald Telegram under date of February 1, under the caption, “That 
Children May He First”; also an editorial from the Asheville, N. C., 
Times under date of February 12, 

The Chair asked for insertion in the record yesterday of a commu- 
nication from the State superintendent of schools of North Carolina 
In which, tfieisUted U)«t hej^dS ofTerind forlinseHiohllit ihe record 
the statement on the situ^ion ^in the "prate of North Carolina as 
regards classroom shortage. At this time. If there is no objection, I 
. would like to offer the facilities survey by tne State of North Carolina 
m reported by the State superintendent of schools. 

(The documents wfotrda to follow i) ! i -' i ‘ ' 


Milt t'S.‘ 


TUoma Couxok, Colvmma Uxnrnsmr, 
t ^ in” ”•> .. < > Mo York, it. F„ JfsroA h 19S7. 
Tethe Berroaer.rasNairiyoaKTiMsst> ■ m 1 . > /i <t i i/-> > ■-' 

Yonr issue o t March % 1007, reports the testimony of Mr. John Miles, repre- 
sent inf (be United State* Chamber of Commerce, before the House Committee 
on Education and Labor regarding the schoollmpie shortage In the United States. 
As the wltSeea who appeared before' this lomtultteefof the National Education 
Association and as former! United Stated CodmUsloner ofBdoeatloti.l Wish to 
comment on Mr. Mites’ testimony. 



spuds I mdsdage oo education, that a real and urgent need for more classrodkns 
etlsts and that Federal assistance Is absolutely .essential.; If the committee |* 
representative of the whole Congress* as 1 believe It Is, the, questions nog before 
the Congress relate to the type and amount of aid and to thfe method* ,bt distri- 
bution, rather than to the n*edi 'Nor this rcatoh, Ur. Mtles* 1 testimony Is aU the 
more shocking. n -* 1 ,ik .. :lT .u . 

First, with regard to the “numbers game” which, I rpgret, :Mr. Mile* heq /re- 
vived: As early as 1W.” a study for the Congress, ,made la, the United States 
OfBce of Education, of achtfdhouae facilities showed * frltlthl shortage of 6 lass- 
rooms throughout the Nation. These figures on need for new facilities. Which 
Involved over 910 billion, were supplied by the. edoent tob officers In the' several 
8tates and not, as sometimes stated, by bureaucrats In Washington. With 
regard to these compelling figures on the need for Federal aid, the chamber- of 
commerce took the aame position then that it takes' ndw? The chamber '(hen 
Mid, as It says now, that. If left to their own devices, the States and communi- 
ties would soon build the additional classroom* out of thelf own-resbhredd. 

Yet. o years later, as Secretary Nulsom has shown, the present shortage. of 
classrooms still numbers 159.000. Even with Increased building, the gap be- 
tween need and construction bay htit’diafCrtajiy clotwd. It IscIeSr.tb those Who 
reeltv Want to get at the trtfthin thti situation, that the atguhient tbett tfo States 
Ipcpl districts coWd and wpukl build the needed classrooms had not validity* 

SBBa&SSB&BggKS&i 

needed facilities from their own resources. . -ti** r n r> > C v/o’ iff r<> 



to . prevent guy,, action on; ao.Ua- 
. Pfpilnsted by eAlstln* fncts. Aside 

Sf’lce.ta , foUft wed, .hundred*, of thousands oft 
adequate education, there are tpjre# orbing 

** ****>**■ 

The fltst I* In* deWmisheM Involved In the statement by, the chamber’s, rep- 
rMantaUv* that the States a dblocutcornkmulttea should andcartbulldinolt'cton 
‘ WAWJ.W(h»;e*ryhjtf statement, *dd jtrdentiyiwifateitbl, 

larger £H§te appropriation* and larger loc*l bond issues for schools. This 
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would, In tlielr own logic, be the beet way to avoid Federal legislation while, 
at the same time, bending their efforts toward relieving the, present emergency, 
Regrettably, the opposite It true. Such legislation and bond Issues have re* 
peatedly been rigorously opposed in the State* and communities by some of 
these very people In tbe chamber who argue against Federal aid. The only 
deduction one can draw is that the chamber wants to spend as little an possible 
for schools. Thla position would bo understandable, If pot defensible* If the 
chamber were equally parsimonious with the public’s money in all other re- 
spects. But the record shows it Isn't, Where Its own selfish interests are 
Involved, as, for example In the matter of roadbuilding, U shows none of the 
revulsion toward Increased Federal grants and the inevitable Increased burden 
of taxes which It exhibits toward the expenditure of Federal money for the 
Improvement of our children's education. Since the education of our children 
for woik and for the responsibilities of citizenship are directly connected* with 
the well-being of our country and its position of streugth In the world at targe, 
one can draw Ms own conclusions concerning the social responsibilities of (he 
chamber of commerce. 

Secondly* thoughtful citizens will be troubled by tbe influence of a selMnJar- 
ested and financially strong lobby on tbe legislative process which is spppopen 
lo operate with equal efficacy In behalf of all In a democratic society, A Wash- 
ington reporter of the New York Times states, in an article on page 52 of ihe 
March 3, 1057, issue, that educators In the House hearing were reporting from 
key cities that high officials of the chamber of commerce were stimulating letters, 
telegrams, and telephone messages to the Congress op|>ostng Federal aid for 
schoolhouse construction. For this reason, congressional mall Is running 5. to 
1 against Federal legislation for providing aid to the States for tbe building of 
school facilities. Yet, as late as February 10, 1057, a Gallup pol), reported In 
the Washington Posl, showed that American citizens, regardless of political 
affiliation or religion, were overwhelmingly in favor of this type of legislation; 
overall, the percentage was 70. Surely the Members of Congress, serving p* 
they do their entire constituency and not a special group with unlimited financial 
resources to press their own case, will recognize that the letters received op- 
posing Federal aid constitute a negligible, though vocal, percentage of their 
constituents and that the vast majority of voter* want Federal aid for school- 
house construction. 

Thirdly, thero is an aspect of this testimony which Is often overlooked but 
which, In my mind, may be the most Important of all, though Its effect may be 
more remote. We are now engaged in a struggle with communism, tho most 
serious danger to our free enterprise system that has ever Appeared. Millions 
of human beings in other parts of the world have fallen prey to the blandish- 
ments and false promises of totalitarian propaganda. Kecent events In tbe 
Middle Fast show tbe possibility of our losing other hundreds of millions to 
the banner of communism. One of the greatest handicaps In tbe uncommlttced 
areas ts tho feeling among those people, rightly or wrongly, that we are a 
materialistic nation interested primarily in things and not in people. They 
wonder why a nation, which does not hesitate to spend $50 billion for roads, 
debates for years about spending 2 or 3 billions for schools. This attitude can 
be found alt through the Middle East, Asia, and Africa, as anyone knows who 
talks with candid people in those areas as I have done. This attitude finds 
confirmation in fact when a large national organization In the United States 
favors spending Federal money for material .things, such as roads, and opposes 
expenditures for Intellectual and spiritual things, such as education— and let It 
not be said that schoolhouse*, or tbe lack of them, have no influence on the In* 
tellectual, spiritual, and moral development of our children. 

The strongest defense of free enterprise, and our free way of life generally, 
at home Is increased opportunity for the development of tbe talents of our 
people. The strongest defense against communism abroad Is the recognition 
among other peopled that we stand for human, not material, values. In both 
respects, the enactment of Federal legislation for schoolhouse construction will 
strengthen our position at home and abroad. 

Those who love this land of freedom, which by the help of God has surpassed 
all other creations of the human mind and hand, will not be misled In their 
thinking by th$ revival of the “numbers racket” on schoolhouse construction. 
This Attempt to deceive the people has already deprived hundreds of thousands 
of American children of their educational birthright and tbe Nation of Inestimable 
knowledge and skills so sorely needed in the fullest development of our dem- 

8S02S— $7-pt. 3- 26 
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ocrttte •odetjr. it la gratifying to obacrvo that inaojr uombcva of tli« local 
chamber* of commerce are not In favor of (hit socially delrimentat policy whlchj 
If continued. In the end will undermine public faith a u\ confidence In the 
purnoaca and pollclwi of American tm*tne»a, The Inexorable i>cn of hfatory 
will enloglte thoae who put the educational welfare of American children above 
•elMutereat. It will treat the other* with the Mine Impartial objectivity- 
Sincerely youre, 

Nam. J, McGrath, RtcouHv* 0/fi<vr\ 


lU*M»tiuao, Pa*. Mart'S 3, 1931. 

OtavKuixo M. llAtUYi 

Ogatnua*, Subcommittee School friclffly, llou$c of Htpn$cnlaUva» 
H’<uM*yto*, Ih V 

Currently tallying number of atructurally unsafe and Are haxardoim cIom- 
rooms abandoned since HKtif. Pending outcome, seo no need to minify report 
of October 1A36. According to atudy completed In February 1057, 78,028 publls 
in unaafe clamoomu, 

Oiiarlk* If, Hokum. 


Ammuoax Liurary Association, 
ItTHMifflerf, D. V. t March 6 t 1931. 

It 00, Clift'IURU lUlMY, 

Chairman General AVfaeaHon Subcommittee, KrfNcotfcm and Labor Com* 
mil fee, 

/font* of Rtprtscntattccit Waihtngton fJ, 7). 0. 

Diua Mo, Haii.ky: Attached la a statement of support for the school con* 
struct Ion legislation now landing before your subcommittee. 

May t ask that It be made a part of the record of tbcao hearings. 

Blucerely, 

Julia 1 >, Hkxnktt. 

Director, ALA lPuihtsplon Office. 

The American library Association registers Ha support for school construction 
legislation presently being considered by tho General Education Hubeommltteo 
of the House Education and I-ahor Committee. Tho American Library Associa- 
tion asks that this statement b© made n part of tho record of those hearings. 

The American Library Association Is n professional organisation of more than 
20,000 librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries Interested In the development, 
extension, and strengthening of our Nation's library services. Tho association 
Is also Interested In the broad field of educational facilities and opport unit lea 
In 1030. the council of the ALA, our governing body, took formal action In 
support of Federal aid to public education. Including the use of Federal funds 
for the const met Ion of school buildings. However, If any such bill Includes the 
enumeration of various rooms or fncllltM to school buildings, the council 
would urge that (and only then ) school libraries should bo specifically enumerated 
for Inciredon In such school buildings. 

President Eisenhower, In hts state of the Union message on January 10, mado 
the following statement concerning this legislation: 

"High priority should be given the school construction bill. This will benefit 
children of all races throughout the country— and children of all races need 
schools now. A program designed to meet emergency needs for more classrooms 
should be enacted without delay. I am hopeful that this program can be enacted 
on Its own merits, uncomplicated by provisions dealing with tho complex prob- 
lems of Integration • • ♦” 

At tl.e midwinter business meeting of the American Library Association in 
Chicago on January 81, 1037, the council stated that It believes the President’s 
position Is a sound one. It stated further that It believed that "our children heed 
the buildings now and that nothing should be allowed to Interfere with this 
cornu ruction program.” The council voted unanimously to support the school 
construction legislation with no restrictive amendments attached. 

The American Library Association feels that the Congress should movo Us 
swiftly as pebble to enact school-const met ton legislation. This subcommittee 
la to be commended for speeding the hearings In order to get down to the work 
of drafting a measure which can be considered by the House ns a whole at the 
earliest opportunity. 
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Tiffc Nation's Pars* Comment* dm fkiiooi. Construction DrotSMitON 

Prepared by Itio Division of legislation find Federal Relations, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, IX 0. 

(Portland (Maine) Press- lit raid Telegram, Febroarg 1, 1037] 

That Chi i D ir,* May His Furr 
(Editorial from tlio Christian Hctenco Monitor) 

When Federal aid to public schools last came before Congress it was killed 
by a combination of thoso who feared It as an additional leverage toward 
desegregation, of thoso who oppose further extension of Federal functions, and 
of thoso who nrc for Fedoral economy at almost any price. 

Few care to appear hostile to improved education for American youth. So 
thoro was Ices point-blank than obllquo opposition to the bill. For Instance, 
Congressmen who favored desegregation voted for the Powell ant (segregation 
rider, the igmsago of which had been foreseen as guaranteed to kill the aid bill. 

it Is unlikely theso assorted motivations back of opi>oslilon have been remored. 
The hope for Fedoral aid, therefore, depends upon a marshaling of the generally 
proschoo) American sentiments behind It into a public opinion strong enough to 
ovorrldo any combination against it. 

into such a political weather pattern President Klscenhower has sent up an- 
other in csw go urging national concern with tho needs of public schools. 

govern l cautions have been in tho thoughts oven of people who would like 
to keep tho segregation lssuo separate, who would not be doctrinaire about “big 
government'* whero good schooling for tho Nation's children is at stake, and 
who would rather that Federal economy bo not too severe on education. These, 
all together, may linvo damped somewhat the support required to enact school 
aid. Tho President's message takes account of these cautions. 

As to keeping tho segregation lssuo separate, Mr. Elsenhower says: “I hope 
this school construction legislation can bo enacted on Its own merits. * * ♦'* 

Another valid cause for reluctanco lias been the fear lest Federal aid might 
mean Federal control at tho cost of home rule. Tito President lays down as 
basic principles: (1) That tho nld ho advocates Is emergency aid only — until 
Slates and communities can again take over all the burden; (2) that It “must 
not lnfrlugo upon tho American precept** of local responsibility and control; 
and ( 3 ) Hint Federal nld must stimulate more local supiiort — this by the device 
of Federal-State matching funds. 

Tho form In which tho school-aid blit finally reached tho floor of Congress last 
year somewhat Justified tho widespread Impression that this would be another 
form of Federal dole to tho States: grants were to be distributed simply on the 
basis of tho number of schoo)-nge children in each State. This, the President 
gays, “would tend to conccntrnto Federal aid In wealthy States most able to 
provide for their own needs.'* 

Ills message reemphasizes the approach ho set forth a year ago: that aid 
should ho given In proportion to local need, In Inverse proportion to local re- 
sources and In recognition of local effort. 

Thoso proposals blueprint a foundation for tho “sound bill" this newspaper 
called for Just after Congress killed the effort last summer. Such a bill was 
described as “one freed from political leverages and cleansed of political sops 
behind which the many could unite who put children first** 


(Asheville (N. C.) Time*, February 12, 1937] 

Future of United States Education Is at Stake: Federal Aid Essential in 

Schoolroom Crisis 

There are strong and obvious reasons for the urgency which accompanies 
President Eisenhower's program for Federal aid for public-school construction. 
They nil mean that opportunities lbst, or partly lost, In overcrowded classrooms 
or In half-day school sessions can never be regained. The formative years of a 
child are fleeting things. America's present bumper crop of schoolchildren Just 
can't wait any longer to get a fair bic-uk. 
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Schoolroom crises exist right now In many areas of this Nation. With each 
year of procrastination It grows worse. The rapid population Increase will add 
O mUUon pupils to the public-school burden In the next 6 years. 

It is true, as the President has said, that the talk of education Is basically 
a State and local community responsibility. But niany town districts of low 
property values and rapidly growing suburban districts hare been unable to 
borrow for their full needs. Hegardtess of what they should do, the States 
generally are falling pathetically short of coping with the classroom shortage. 
Tho Federal Government clearly must tako toe Initiative In solving this emer- 
gency problem If It Is to be solved. 

Tho segregation Issue killed the Federal school-aid bill last year. But senti- 
ment In Congress now seems to be that failure to build tho schools so urgently 
needed will not help Integration or anything else. 

And for those who fear Federal control with Federal aid, there la the per- 
suasive fact that this Is a strictly emergeuey program by which the Government 
will simply help provide the steel and concrete until enough schools are built, 
then dropout of tne picture. No one Is advocating that our Federal Government 
go Into Urn school-building business as a permanent thing. 

The President's program Is substantially tho same as tho one be propoeed 
last year, although It has been compressed Into 4 years as a result of the l year 
of congressional delay. Grants of 9 * £00 million, to be matched by the States 
after the first year, would bo on the basis of a complex formula which takes 
account of State need and effort. , , 

This plan Is in contrast to the Democratic proposal which covers 6 years, in- 
cludes a much larger muu, and would apportion Federal money on the basts of 
school population. > These are differences, however, that can easily bo worked 
out by legislative compromise. 

The Imperative thing right now is that Congress consider the school problem 
ou Its own merits, without confusing the Issue with civil rights or academic 
arguments over Federal control. Today's youngsters Just can't wait— and their 
country can't afford to let them down either. They are going to have to carry 
on the work of the America of tomorrow— and Judging by the mees our world U 
In today their task won't be easy even If all of them have the most superior type 
of education. 


(Wlnont (MUd.) Dally N«ws, February IS, JM7) 

/ f ^Coxoatss Must Not Mvrr Souoot Aid 

Two big dangers are potentially Involved in Federal aid to schools. OmJ of 
these Is that Federal ala wilt undermine local responsibility. The other is that 
Federal aid, once established, would becomo a permanent program on which the 
States would Increasingly depend. 

President Elsenhower evaded neither of these central problems in bis special 
message to Congress asking for a $2,220 million school-aid program, lie called 
the present classroom shortage a “temporary emergency situation.'’ He also 
emphasised State and community ''responsibility for control of education.' 9 ! 

The President's central proposal ts for Federal school construction grants td 
the States at the rate of $325 million annually for 4 years. He also proposes 
setting aside $750 million for purchase of school-construction bonds from districts 
unable to obtain funds at reasonable Interest rates. The school-construction 
grants would be the heart of the plan. 

Congress muffed school aid at Its last session. This must not hhppeh again. 
There are complicated Questions as to the basis on which aid should be dis- 
tributed, and as to assuring continued State responsibility for education. The 
racial segregation issue Is bound to be involved again, also, though It Is bard to 
see how any good can come of Intruding that issue Into the school-aid question. 

Congress will have to wrestle with these problems. It will have to make sure 
that the situations President Elsenhower warned against are forestalled In what- 
ever bills are passed. But It is clear that the people recognise the need for 
emergency Federal aid to the 8tates 1ft providing school facilities. The matter 
should not again be allowed to fall by the wayside. 
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IRIr.Md. fCttllf.) ItaUrpri**,' Vtbnury 13, iMtJ 
4-1 ton Fediral Aid 

A new Gallup poll shows that 4 out of every 5 Americans tested believe “the 
Federal Government in Washington should give financial help to build new 
public schools, especially In the poorer 8tafes." 

On whether the Federal Government should help schools which are still 
segregated, the proportion of popular favoritism Is roughly the same. 

On iho first rjuesilon, the ratio of "yes" votes has gone up substantially since 
last year, almost 10 percent. This would seem to demonstrate a growing aware- 
ness that local communities are unablo to build the new schools and classrooms 
needed In all Instances. 

The exact sentiment of Congress on Federal old to schools has yet to be 
tested, lint from all Indications It by no means reflects or parallels popular 
opinion. 

It !s the old story of the elected representatives of the people lagging behind 
the electorate. 


(Austin (Tex.) American, February 14, 1907] 

School Aid 

The fact Is that President Elsenhower’s school aid program Is now given only 
a little better than a 60-60 chance of passago by Congress this year. 

This Is in spite of a few factors that would Indicate more favorable action. 

Tbe one very hopeful factor Is that many Congressmen campaigned last year 
on promises to vote for school-aid legislation this year. Both party platforms 
endorsed school aid. So politically, the climate for passage should be better. 

Furthermore, the shortage of classrooms and teachers Is greater this year 
than last. Pressure on Congressmen from parents and local school officials to 
do something Is getting heavier all the time. 

But President Elsenhower's school program which was presented to Congress 
this year Is much, tbe same as tbe program which Congress turned down last 
year. The objections to It are likewise still tbe same. 

This puts the administration's legislative leaders up against the problem of 
planning new strategy. 

In the long run, they hope It will permit passage of some kind of an aid to 
education program before the end of the session. 


[Annliton (AU.) Star, February 13, 1957! 

Priority fob Education 

It shows a genuine interest In education on the part of the President that he has 
given priority to that Interest in his followup of recommendations to tbe Con- 
gress. That claim to priority Is based on both social and economic grounds. 

It is a social claim because of the number of children added to the school enroll- 
ments throughout tbe Nation. And it is an economic claim because it directly 
affects the economic welfare of the Nation, particularly In a technological period 
of national history. 

It needs no argument to confirm the observation that higher standards of skills 
are increasingly in demand, If for no other reason than that, more and more, 
automation Is taking over th<> work of the human agent. 

Yet, this change to greater emphasis on the machine, with the skills appropriate 
to Its operation, very naturally means new human problems. 

Readers of W. Somerset Maugham will recall his description of “the three 
cities” as they were affected by the great 19th century industrial revolution when 
the new machinery came into play to take over the labors of the human hand. 

And while the machine today is a different machine, with new substitutes for 
power, the human problems will and do remain. 

The corrective for much of the change which will eliminate displacements of 
various vocational habits is Intensive education. 

A writer in the Wall Street Journal many months ago said that “the responsi- 
bility for promoting education ought to be carried by big business * ♦ 1 and 
by small business as well.” And with that we agree. 
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The objectives of the present educational program are new knowledge, edu- 
cated manpower and an economic, social and political climate In which the modern 
world culturally and economically may survive with a minimum of dislocation. 

It Is the responsibility of the general public as much as the responsibility of 
the commercial and Industrial Interests to see that the schools are properly 
financed and conducted. 

The President's formula for meeting the expenditure for the educational pro« 
gram seems to this paper to be eminently well thought out and conservatively 
provided for, but It wonT have easy sailing. 

The antisegregatloh issuo may again be Introduced by Adam Powell in tbo 
name of tho Negro raco, who are as much, If not more, penalised by his amendment 
as the while children would be, should Powell succeed again In defeating the bill 

We were of the opinion that had it not been an election year tho President 
would have given active leadership to tho passing of the bill In tho last session 
of the Congress. And he Is likely to go all out In expressing tho urgency of the 
measure. 

He feels keenly about the bill and, if necessary, may take his appeal directly 
to the people^ in which case It would have good prospects of being passed In spile 
of Ms controversial elements. 


Norm Carolina Public School Suryry, Fall 1050 

(Issued by tho State superintendent of public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C.) 

This release has been prepared as a means of supplying current information 
concerning two Important phases of school operations— personnel and facilities. 
The data submitted here are based oh reports from the 174 county and city 
superintendents in North Carolina and reflect the situation in their adminis- 
trative units as of tho end of the first mouth of the 195G-d7 school year. Appre- 
ciation Is expressed to the superintendents for their assistance and cooperation 
in making tho study. 

The tables and accompanying interpretations will command careful analysis. 
Some observations and deductions will reveal areas of growth and promise; on 
the other hand, there are some implications for improvement Altogether, It is 
hoped that the report will prove useful In stimulating public interest and con- 
cern in behalf of better schools for all children. 


Ciias. T. Carroll. 



Personnel survey, North Carolina public schools — Pall, 1956 


1. Number of children enrolled at end of 1st 

Bywtf); 

Elementary schools- 

High schools — - 


AUecbooJs.. 


2. Number of children enrolled at end of 1st 

month last year* it5IW6 

3. Number of profamlooal personnel employed 

q a d n de s aP teachers, p ri nc i pals , a n d sopor* 
visors): 

Elementary schools 

High schools. 


AU schools 


4. Men employed 

3. Personnel holdtog leas than dess A certificate 
(the A certificate la based upon the bache- 
lor's decree and prescribed professional 

1 ): 


AU sc hoo l s 

6. Personnel teaching out-of-field (those’ teach- 

meat a level or in an area In jtnstroctlon 
other than that toe which they were specifi- 
cally prepared) 

7. Positions vacant at end of 1st month and tbe 

nomber of these vacancies due to teacher 
shortage (T8) and to daawoom shortage 
(C8): 

State-allotted positions 

Locally paid positions... 

8. Personnel new to units thb year: 

Total teaching to units for first time 
Brand new, Inexperienced, Just oat of 

ooUexo 

Former teaobers returatof to profesdon 
Transfers from another unit. 

9. Personnel reoelvtoc local supplement (salary). 


County administrative units 


White 


Number 
384,497 
113, 118 


499,816 


1*740 
A 30) 
17,941 


Num Per* 
ber cent 
3,810 21.24 


1*883 22.43 
138 3.04 

1*741 9.70 


12 .. 


Necro 


Number 

149,939 

3*484 


18*413 


4*842 

*443 

*288 


\Num~ Per* 
ber cent 
*370 21.80 


81 *38 

12 .83 

73 *10 


13 

1 


Total 


Number 
831 438 
18*802 


88*028 

88*289 


17.882 

* 8*4 

21238 


|AVi» Per* 
ber cent 
*180 2*38 


*044 *38 

170 *50 
*814 7.40 


831 2.19 


TSCS 
74 49 19 
13 9 3 
Percent 
*078 1*18 

*380 37.52 
831 22.59 
*407 3*89 
*59* 1183 


flity administ rative nww« 


White 


Number 

101279 

5*544 


217*833 


*964 

*232 

*210 


Num* Per* 
ber cent 
*319 1*07 


160 2.77 
18 .81 
184 2.24 


12 


Necro 


Number 

8*795 

2*730 


10*531 


*023 

947 

*572 


Nairn- Per* 
ber cent 
774 2L57 


5 

7 

12 


.19 

.74 

.34 


5 

1 


Total 


Number 

24*074 

7*280 


321354 

301965 


*809 

*139 

1*788 


[Nssa* Per* 
ber cent 
*093 17.77 


171 L90 

25 .79 

190 LOO 


154 1.39 


TSCS 

12 9 3 

13 12 1 
Percent 

*031 17.23 


734 3*14 
302 17.82 
935 4*04 
9.313 79.00 


T 


AU admtnfrtratfrre antes 


White 


Number 

51*770 

10*002 


717,438 


1*724 

7.433 

2*157 


\Num- Per* 
ber cm* 
*129 19.02 


*749 9.34 

170 *37 

*925 7.36 


Num. Per* 
ber one 
*144 2L75 


2ft 


Necro 


Number 

23*724 

5*220 


291*944 


7.407 

*390 

*857 


00 

19 

85 


.88 

•79 

.80 


17 


Total 


Number 

78*500 

22*883 


*009,382 

99*214 


2*191 

*823 

3*014 


Num* }+r* 
ber cent 
7,233 2*30 


*815 *93 

196 L99 

*010 *58 


095 L93 


TSCS 
80 58 22 
25 21 4 
Percent 
*709 1*85 

*114 37.03 

*193 2* 90 

*402 4*07 

1*906 3*84 


1 Percentage based upon total personnel. 

• Perantage baaed upon total new to unit. 
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) , POMOMKBL Swan ' •' ! 

This la a surtoy Of North Carolina** public school* as of fall 1666--a perapec* 
tlrd of the personnel and facilities situation* in tho 100 county and T4 city admin* 
Ut rat l vo units. Tho data aro supplied by tho 174 superlutendenU and represent 
conditions prevailing n t tho end of tho tirst month ot school. 

8omo of tho data aro presented by race, and In all Instances they are given by 
coupty and city administrative units. This Is done to make tho survoy report as 
meaningful as posalbto and to permit study by comparisons wherever desirable. 

ENROLLMENT 

Xt tho end of tho first month this year, 10,188 more students were enrolled than 
at tho ssmo time a year ago. Based on statewldo totals this lnereaso occurred 
altogether In the city administrative units. County administrative units had a 
slight decrcns© In enrollment as compared with that of tho preceding year. 
Trends tn preceding years would Indicate that tho student enrollment by (ho end 
of the 1056-67 year might well exceed l.Oi^OOO. 

MEN EMPLOYED 

Tho ratio of men to women In tho State's teaching force is 1 to 5, tho only 
significant variation being In tbo white schools In city administrative units where 
tho ratio of men U approximately 1 to 0. 

TKACfltB QtfAMrtCATlON 

Statewide, North Carolina's professional personnel nro well prepared; 84,001 
or 04.42 percent meet tho minimum requirement of a bachelor’s degree with tho 
prescribed professional training. Slightly less than 1 percent (85) of tho Negro 
teachers hold less than tho class A certificate, whereas 7.80 percent (1.025) of the 
white teachers are In this category. In this respect, however, significant differ- 
ences are noted between tho teachers in city administrative units and those In 
county administrative units. County administrative units employ more teachers, 
white and Negro, bolding Ices than tho class A certificate than the city units. 
Tho percentages, county and city, for all personnel aro 7.49 and 1.60, respectively. 

Personnel teaching out-of-field ts closely associated with teacher qualification. 
In this respect North Carolina also makes a good showing. For tho State at 
large, less than 2 percent are teaching a grade or subject for which they aro not 
specifically prepared. Again, a alight difference between county and city 
administrative units Is favorable to the tatter. 

POSITIONS VACANT 

The survey reveals that 112 vacancies existed this fall. Seventy-nine of these 
vacancies were due to tho fact that teachers were not available and 26 were due 
to tho lack of classroom accommodations. The other 7 were duo to miscellaneous 
causes, such as leave of absence. Eighty-seven of the 112 vacancies In the State 
were reported by county administrative units. 

NEW TEACHER8 

Almost 10 percent of all Instructional personnel are new In their present school 
units this fall. Transfers, or persons who moved from one administrative unit to 
another between terms, account for 42 percent of this group; "former’ 1 teachers, 
returning to the profession after a period of absence, account for 21 percent; 
and "brand new" Inexperienced teachers account for 87 percent. 

Of special interest Is the number of “former" teachers returning to tho pro- 
fession. The ratio of "former" teachers to “brand new", or Inexperienced 
teachers, Is 1.1 to 2. Stated otherwise, 64 percent of tho new teachers employed 
this fall are right out of college and 86 percent of them are “formor" teachers 
returning to the classroom after a period of absence. This percentage of "former" 
teachers returning to the classroom lends some support to the belief frequently 
expressed that some of the loss sustained by the teaching profession each year 
is not permanent 

The 16 percent Instructional personnel new in school units this fall Is not to 
be construed entirely as turnover. Approximately 930 new teaching positions 
have been created to accommodate Increased enrollments. Deducting these 
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u gw poaltlons And using tho toti|l number employed for l($5-5$ as a base* the 
percentage of teacher turnover /• calculated at 13.6, or.sqvoatentha of 1 percent 
icaa lhnn that recorded In a survey toads In 1052-63. ' ‘ ' , f * 

Comparisons between county and city administrative units retca 1 little dif- 
ference with regard to the employment of the now college graduate. County 
unite, however, employ a greater percentage of “former" teachers returning to 
the profession after a period of absence. This lq possibly necessary to com- 
pensate f of the migration of experienced personnel from county to city units. 

r/.RSONNKL BEOK1VIKO UOCAL BUPPU5MKST 

Salaries of 86.84 percent of all school personnel are supplemented beyond the 
baste State salary schedule. Tho percentage In county administrative units 
receiving supplemental pay Is 14.83 and In city units the hguro Is 70 percent. 


FactHttii turtvy, Worth Garottna psMfo $chooU—FaU t 195$ 



County 
ad minis- 
trMlrs 
OnUs 

City 

adminls- 

trsltrs 

units 

All 

sd minis* 
traUrs 
units 

1. BalXllnsi operaltn* doable shift; 

Number of buudlnfi 

Children enrolled la tsi shift 

1 


35 

303 

2 547 

2549 

Children enrolled In 3d shift 

3. Students being Uui h| In temporary quarters (swty from school campus 
In baUdtaa Dot owned by loot! botrdi of eoueftfroo); 

Number of sdralDistrstire units 

m 

2058 

2400 

n 

15 

37 

Number of pupils Involved.., 

9. Number of element try tod secondary fnsimoUoa room* {include* dss* 
rooms. laboratories, tod shops, but deludes auditoriums, *ymn* 

9,095 

l,«t 

*,7*5 

slums, jl barks, lunchrooms, study hsils. sod muUJparposs rooms)! 
Avails®* st betinnln* oflttWd school yew 

221*6 

tw 

32153 

675 

Abandoned for tfutrucikma! purposes dories tbs lWWf school 

505 

at 

Completed during school yesr 

Available st beflajUUf of 1936-67 school year 

1.391 

25,883 

497 

12383 

i.m 

34,354 

f. Addition*! ekmeotsry and second try ImtructJofl rooms Deeded fas of 




Needed to accommodate excess enrollment 

1,110 

476 

1,665 

Needed to replace onsattsf^forr facilities (exdoslrt of those needed 
to accommodate excess enrollment listed shore) 

2543 

539 

2381 

Tots! Deeded to seeommodste excess enroUment and si replsoe- 
xseoti 

2753 

1, 434 

l,l!6 

653 

2667 

1 2075 

6. Number of IsstnioUoa rooms scheduled for coaptetlop dortnc tbs 
1056-57 school year 


Facilities Survey 

This survey Indicates that consistent progress Is being made in North Carolina 
in Improving school plant facilities. Last year 076 obsolete classrooms were 
abandoned and 1,783 new Instruction rooms (classrooms, laboratories, and 
shops) were completed. 

Despite this progress, however, approximately 7,200 children in North Caro- 
lina are housed in classrooms which accommodate two shifts dally. Twenty* 
five schools report a “double-shift” operation, 22 of which are located in city 
Administrative units. 

In addition to those children affected by a doubleshift operation, approxi- 
mately 3,700 other children are attending school In temporary quarters not 
owned by the board of education and located away from the campus. 

The need for new facilities will continue to prevail due to Increasing enroll- 
ments and the necessity of replacing obsolete structures. Although 2,076 instruc- 
tion rooms are scheduled for completion during the 1956-67 school year, there 
will be ft need remaining for an additional 2,791 at the end of the year. Pros- 
pective increase* in enrollment next fall will Increase this need still further. 

In addition to classrooms; many schools need such facilities as libraries, 
lunchrooms, auditoriums, and gymnasiums. 

Mr. BAoer. The Chair would also like to point to the necessity of 
the committee being careful to see that testimony being taken by this 
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committee adheres to the committee's decision made when the sub- 
committee was set up that we limit the testimony to mutters pertaining 
to school classroom construction. 

It is also necessary that we endeavor to see that witnesses testifying 
before the committee do hot jgive us misleading information. 

In this connection the Chatr would like to call attention to the testi- 
mony of Congressman DeWitt S. Hyde of Maryland on Monday of 
this week. 

: In Mr. Hyde’s comments, on the fear of Federal controls in educa- 
tion he mentioned the fact that the department of education prior 
to the decision of thd Supreme Court in 1954 had tried to enforce 
segregation on counties in the State of Maryland and, while he did 
not for the information of the committee name the' county, I have 
before me a copy of a news release in which is reported Mr. Hyde’s 
appearance before this committee in which they say the county in- 
volved was Calvert County. 

The Chair would like to mako this comment that the president of 
the Calvert Countv Board of Education and the department of edu- 
cation that handled and administered Public Law 815 say that Calvert 
County never made an application for assistance under Public Law 
815. It is the intention of tho Chair to insert when they arrive state- 
ments from both the county school officials of Calvert County and 
the Federal Department of Education in order to correct the record. 

Mr. Fiielinoiutysen. Will the Chair yield 1 

Mr. Bailey. 1 will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Fkeijnohuysen. I do not recall the exact nature of tho testi- 
mony Mr. Hyde gave. I am reasonably sure lie did not identify the 
county and I am reasonably sure lie was requested to supply tho com- 
mittee with further information with respect to tho situation. If that 
request, was not made, 1 am suro that he too should be given an op- 
poii unity to supply tiie information in connection with his testimony 
a few days ago at this point in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bailey. I have no objection but it is the intention of the Clmir 
to include that. 

Mr. Fuelinoiiuysen. I think it quite probably should be included. 
I think it was a situation which was certainty loft in tho air and I 
think both sides should submit more material if that is available. 

Mr. Bailey. The committee at this time is honored to have with us 
one of our colleagues in Congress. Hon. Charles Bennett of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., who is the sponsor of legislation pending before tho com- 
mittee. 

You may further identify yourself, Mr. Bennett, and proceed with 
your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. OHABLES E. BENNETT, A REPBESENTATITE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairmnn. 

I very deeply appreciate the patience and kindness of this com- 
mittee in years past in hearing me on this and similar legislation. 
This is the bill which is in essence the same bill I introduced when I 
first came to Congress. The first speech I made on the floor of the 
House was made on this legislation. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would first like to express my appreciation to 
you and to the members of this committee for giving me the privilege 
of appearing here today. The theme of my testimony is that if the 
Federal Government is to aid the States and localities extensively on 
their school-construction problems, such aid should not fail to give 
primary and greatest assistance where there is a special Federal 
obligation. 

There are threo types of Federal responsibility which I believe 
should be given high priority in the allocation of these funds. The 
first is (lie obligation to assist in the education of children of servico 
personnel and defense workers. In enacting Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874, in 1950, Congress recognized its special obligation, 
duo to removing property from local tax rolls and bringing an influx 
of children to do educated. If Congress enacts a school-construction 
bill which treats Federal impact areas equally with areas in which 
there is no such Federal obligation, it will be creating an inequality. 
For it is inequality to give these areas where there is a strong Fed- 
eral responsibility the samo treatment that is given to areas where 
there is no such responsibility. 

The second type of Federal responsibility is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to assist in the education of members of the 
Negro race, which arises out of American history. In article 1, sec- 
tion 9 of the United States Constitution, the Federal Government 
recognized the institution of slavery and provided for the importation 
of slaves for 20 years after the adoption of the Constitution. The 
Federal Government recognized and supported the institution of 
slavery by means of the Runaway Slave Acts and in various other 
ways. However, when, by action of the Federal Government, the 
institution of slavery was abolished, the Federal Government dia not 
and has not accepted its responsibility to educate members of this 
race, brought into this country in accordance with Federal recognition 
and support of slavery. It is my contention that recognition by 
the Federal Government of its responsibility in this field of education 
is long overdue. 

In this connection, I should like to call the committee's attention to 
H. R. 1062, my bill to give Federal school-construction aid on the 
basis of the number of Negro and Indian students in each school to 
be constructed under this legislation. 

This brings me to the thira area in which the Federal Government 
has a special responsibility, education of American Indians. Our 
failuro to carry out our educational responsibilities to Indians has 
been a dark spot on our national honor. We should guard against a 
tendency to keep Indians as museum pieces, as a primitive uneducated 
people unable to cope with life as it is now lived. 

So it is, gentlemen, that I strongly urge that the formula of any 
school-construction bill reported by this committee be based primarily 
upon these Federal responsibilities: The Federal impact responsi- 
bility, the responsibility to assist in the education of the descendents 
of those who were brought to this country and kept in slavery here 
with Federal sanction, and the responsibility to educate the American 
Indian in order that he may live as a self-reliant, self-respecting 
American in the civilization which we have brought to this continent 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to make these 
suggestions. 
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Ur.BAUTi Mr. Metcalf 1 
Mr. MwiCaut. Mr. Chairman, 

Thank, you, Mr., Bennett, for a very excellent statement, which is 
along the same linn ss the statement you previously presented to this 
committee. I am intrigued by your proposal that the recognition of 
the existence of the' institution of slavery and subsequent series of 
Supreme Court decisions and amendments to the Constitution, have 
constituted an impact. That is the bauis of your proposal that we 
sheuld give special treatment to the Negro race, 

Mr. Beit awry. The basis of my feeling that, we should give assist* 
snce in education to the Negro race is based on the fact that the 
Constitution was an agreement between separate sovereign States 
which could have remained outside if they Had desired to do so but 
which did come together under that specific piece of paper, the United 
States Constitution. Having come together that way, there was a 
Federal responsibility to do something about the institution of slavery 
which was a part ana parcel of that agreement and a part and parcel 
of the Constitution of the United States. 


aroel of that agreement and > 
lie United States. 


However, the United States Government sought not by legislation 
to fulfill that obligation but sought instead by fire and sword to see 
to >it that people Who differed with them on the policy of slavery 
would have to cany the entire responsibility. < 

To my mind such action is not good contract law. It is not good 
moral .law. It is not good law of any kind. The contract having 
been entered into, its, consequences should have been considered by the 
Federal Government. • 

Of oourse, I am not in favor of slavery and .never have been, but I 
feel that, since the contract was made that way, there was a responsi. 
bllity on the part of the Federal Government to do something about 
these people that it not only allowed to be brought here but provided 
could be brought here ana furthermore, did not free in any legal 
way but freed by sword. I , 

Mr. Mvtoauv Did the State of Florida, have a separate but equal 
school system prior to the recent decision of the Supreme Court that 
segregation was unconstitutional f 


. Mr. BsNNPrr. I am not a great authority on all the schools in 
Florida. I certainly think that the schools of Duval County, where 4 
lives were equal, ana they were separate. 

Mr. Mbtoalf. Do you feel that Florida was making an effort to 
actually have equal schools, equal educational opportunities in thoee 
separate schools! 

Mr. Bbnmvit. In my homo county which is one of the most populous 
counties of Florida. I do not think that anybody would deny that the 
schools, the high schools at least, and many of the lower schools, are 
equal for the colored people, which answers your question pretty 
definitely. This was long before the Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. M irrcALr. So that, when the Supreme Court handed down a 

J ~ ^ iL- i 'M _ ' i. L ..i * I « t 1 _ .1 1 . 1 


eral action. 

. ;,Mr. Bbnnktt. Well, I do not agree with the United States Supreme 
Court deoision and therefore I sm trying to keep myself from inad- 
vertently making some statement which might imply 'that I thought 


entirely by 


thought 
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(he Supreme Court decision was constitutional. I do not think it was 
constitutional and do not want to be led into an assumption that it is. 

Mr. Mbtoalp. I understand that you do not agree with the Supremo 
Court decision and I take it that you did not agree with the previous 
Federal action which you characterised as “by flre and awOrd’*; but 
both of those are accomplished facts and both of those had an impact 
and resulted in a change of circumstances within' the States as a result 
Of Federal activity and what I am asking is tills : Is there not an 
additional reason for Federal aid and Federal assistance because of 
this change that was brought about by a new interpretation of the 
Constitution f •••■■ 

Mr. Bennett. I do not think the State of Florida experiences any 
new problem with regard to school construction as a result of the 

Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. Metcalf. There is no new problem. 

Mr. Bennett. There is not in my opinion li new problem ns a result 
of the Supreme Court decision in Florida. 

Mr.* Metcalf. You have adequate schools. It is just a matter of 
changing the use of those schools that heretofore were separate bat 
equal if youaro compolj^d-tu TOniijly-w|th the Supreme Court de- 
rfg to get it down so^fc 
dditional school faclliti 


ei'sion ; and I am 
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" as being considered last 
get but about $7 million. 

I personally belie v5-th|tit would bfeOKlfmch better tliingifotit* 
country would help the StaCHTtfmrafe really in need rather than 
having a national system of education or a national system of aid to 
schools. I think it would be a much better program if we went to the 
6 oir Tor 4 or B States hrhich have a fairly serious problem. I think It 
would be better because I think wei would hake more assurance tha£ 
sdcH.a prerfam would come to an end, for one thing. One Of the 
problems about atartingone of these programs is, when does it OVer 
end, and is it going to become a Vnartunotp activity, is it goipg to take 
***? ^fbm loCAl people somOthlhg that they haVe been doing Yof 
generations and centhrlOS ht this Country f » }*:!=”. <- ,.j 1 . ® . -T 
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There would he a tendency for a nationwide program to grow and 
eventually take over the school systems from tno national level, and 
therefore, it would be much preferable if wo have a system of only 
aiding tho very few very needy States in which i do not think tho 
State of Florida would bo included. 

I, however, do not have a closed mind and that is one reason I did 
not particularly want to get too deeply into this. It is conceivable to 
me that this committee might bo able to bring out a bill of a nationwide 
scope that 1 would feel would hnvo sufficient protection against Fed- 
eral controls, but 1 have very great fears that any system we established 
on a nationwide basis would have a tendency to grow and grow through 
tho generations to come until eventually wo would hnvo a national 
system of education. 1 think thnt would bo dangerous liecnuso then 
there wotdtl l>o a place in government where pcoplo could infiltrate 
with strange ideas of morals, of government, unu so forth, and it might 
endanger our very security. 

Mr. Metcalf. I yield to tho chnirman. 

Mr. Hailey. Mr. Dennett, you have mentioned Public Law 816 and 
expressed appreciation that tho Qovernmont had contributed some- 
tiling like a million dollnre to Duval County. 

Mr. Hr.NNi.Tr. I would say it is between $760,000 and $1 million a 
year average for maintenance and construction ever since this law 
wont into effect ami I do express appreciation to Congress for that law 5 
but I do not think it is a major portion of our education system. 

Mr. Hailey. Ixst tho Clmir finish tho thought that occurred to him. 
I think you will find in Public Law 816 far more controls than you 
will find In somo of tho proposals that tho committee is considering 
now, most certainly more controls than you will find in whatever type 
of legislation this committee re]>orts: so that, if you are opposing 
Federal grants in education because of Federal controls, I am a little 
surprised that you hnvo not opposed and turned back this inonoy from 
Duval County to tho Treasury. 

Mr. Hennkit, No. 1, I would hnvo no authority to turn back tho 
inonoy from the Treasury. No. 2 , 1 asked the committee to come to 
niy own county to look into the situation before this legislation, Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874 wasonactcd. I have always favored that 
legislation. I merely said that I do not think thnt our school system 
would fail to function and I do not think it would be any terrible blow 
to our school system because after all it is a small percentage of whnt 
it takes to run tho schools in niy county. 

Mr. Hailey. Do you know or any instance in which there has been 
undue Federal activity in the administration of Public Law 8151 

Mr. Dennett. Tho protection we have undor 816 and 874 is the 
fact that, if it was found obnoxious for these regulations to bo impaled 
upon tho school system, we could withdraw. I have heard some 
complaints about them but not of the type that worries me. The type 
that worries me is the thing of affecting the minds of people, affecting 
textbooks and things like that. None of that has come under Public 
Law 816 and Public Law 874. The thing thnt worries me about a 
nationwide system of education is that I fear that schools will be 
turned over to Washington, that ultimately tho program will grow 
large, and we will not bo nblo to stop it. 

There is no such danger in Publio Law 874 and Public Law 815, 
because of the fact that, if Duval County felt that it was hurting their 
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States rights or local rights, all they would hare to do |s to stop koiug 
under the program, which is not true if you havo a nationwide system 
of education. Then the pressure would he very much greater because 
then you would have tremendous national taxation on every living 
soul in Duval County and elsewhere throughout the State of Florida 
to take cure of the schools. 

In other words, schools would bo run nationwide. The taxes would 
bo arrived at nationwide to run the schools. Therefore, a community 
would havo groat difficulty in withdrawing from the system because, 
if they did they would have to havo double taxation from the stand* 
point of taking care of tho schools. 

Mr. Bailey. May 1 call the attention of the witness to the fact that 
this subcommittee is only authorized to deal with school construction 
legislation. You havo mentioned tho fear of the effect it would havo 
on tho minds of tho children and tho training of the children. That 
does not enter into this legislation at all. The Chair cannot conceive 
where building a new modern classroom for tho bonelit of tho boys 
mid girls who Happen to bo attending school in that classroom is going 
to in anyway ntfcct tho course of study that might be offered, ana 
thnt question under the general Federal aid for education is not 
involved in this legislation at all. You cannot conceivably say that 
sending them into a classroom built parti)’ with Federal funds is 
going to in any way affect their minds. 

Mr. Bennett. I have let lore in my Ale from people pretty high 
up in education stating that ns soon as they get the Federal construc- 
tion bill thoy hoi>e to get it greatly expanded because ilioy think it is a 
drop in tho bucket and does not amount to anything; and after that 
thoy hope to mnko a heavy pitch for teachers' salaries because thoy 
think that is a greater need than school construction but people would 
fear that more nnd therefore they are going to wait and get the school 
construction Avst. 

Now, maybe I am unduly cautious for a man of my relatively tender 
years in this august body, I oven voted against cstablishing'the De- 
partment of Health, .Kducation ( and Welfare because I thought that 
it'offered a promise to the American people which was contrary to tho 
explicit wording of the United States Constitution. In other words, 
when we say wohave a Department of Health, Education, nnd Welfare, 
I think many people can readily say, “It is a fait accompli. We are in 
that business. That is what the Federal Government is supposed to do. 
We havo a department in that Aeld.” 

As a matter of fact, I think, under the Constitution most of the 
things which would logically fall under the language of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, were supjioscd to lie, under our Constitution, the 
authority, nnd responsibility of the local governments, to wit, the 
States. 

Mr. Bailey. Docs the gentleman from Florida hold in equal rev- 
erence all the provisions of tho Constitution ? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, I am no great scholar. I do not known of any 
that I particularly object to. 

Mr. Bailey. I am not accusing tho gentleman from Florid > of as- 
suming that attitude, but some folks come in here and they love every- 
thing m the Constitution except tho welfare clause. 

Mr. Bennett. When 1 was in law school studying the Constitution, 
tho welfare clause was not considered to be a source of power in the 
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Federal Government- when the Federal Government was not explicitly 

f iven Komo other jiower to cover tho thing sought to Iks done, 
faylsc it hns been changed in luler days, and I nave not practiced law 
in 10 years, bnt tlmt is what it was bncK yonder. 

Mr. IVur.r.v, The Clmir yields back to the gentleman f rain Montana. 
Air. Owinn. Would yoti yield? 

Air: I would bo glad to yield. 

Mr. Gwinn. 1 think what the gentleman from Florida said and 
what tho Chair said about tho welfare clause raises a very vital ques- 
tion. Mndiaon and Jefferson in their time had tho sapio groups 
clamoring for tho action by the Federal Government under the welfare 
clause that my good chairman proposes now; namely: that We should 
act under tho welfare clause and get appropriations to do good things. 

Madison wrote at length saying that, if we had ever intended to 
oreato a wol fnro state, we should not have used such awkward language 
as is in the Constitution, and thoroughly condemned tho approach of 
using the Fcdoral Government as a welfare arm with power to bring 
about welfare of any kind. 

Now, I just want to compliment the gentlemen. Although you 
have l>een out of practice for 10 years you are talking the same lan- 
gungo that Madison talked in his time. 

Air. Mptoau*. May I ask another question! I have a bill which 
is unfortunately not. pending in tho Education and iKibor Committee 
but in the Interior Committee, for scholarships for Indians after 
tho high-school level. I am confronted with the problem of finding 
out just what an Indian is. Do you have any ideas on that ? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, I think it is well to have some definition on it. 
I do not know if the Federal Government is bound by nny treaties 
in this Held or not, but it would seem to me that one-eighth blood is 
a pretty good criterion which has been generally used. 

Air. AhrrcAi.v. If we adopted somotliing like that for your legisla- 
tion wo would have to include a definition. 

Mr. Bennett. I think you would find that any State in the Union 
which has many Negroes has such a definition witli the jiossible excep- 
tion of New York. I am not sure. 

Air. Metcalf. Won Id you leave it up to tho States ? 

Mr. Bennbit. I think they all have the same definition, which is 
one-eighth and this bill provides for one-eighth. 

Air. Metoai.f. You know tho Indians are not so confined with one- 
eighth. For instance, you know about the Osages who have head 
rights to go down to one two-hundredths and so forth, and they claim 
if they are even one two-hundredths they are an Indian because they 
get certain benefits of certain oil rights. 

Mr. Bennett. Maybe von would have to write that in this legis- 
lation if veu passed it. i rather doubt it. In the first place, I would 
suspect that this Indian part of this bill would be mostly used in 
places where the Indian population is a majority anyvmy. 

Mr. Metcalf. The Indian part of the Dili, as far as the gentleman 
from Montana is concerned, as you understand, intrigues me hiuch 
more than the other part. 

Air. Bennett. It is probably because you are more familiar with 
the Indian problem. I am pretty familiar witli the Negro* problem. 
I would consider it a signal success iand si terrific pleasure to myself 
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if tho gentleman would introduce a bill which included tho Indian part 
of this bill ami I would l>e very happy to back that bill. 

Mr. MirrcAii*. t yield to the chairman. 

Mr. Hailey. The gentleman from Floridu is probably aware of I lie 
fact that wo enlarged tho provisions of Public Law 874 to iierniit tho 
attendance of Indian children in the white schools. I think wo made 
a decided step in tho right direction. I, too, have had my misgivings 
iitaut the fact that wo linvqmndc wards of the Indians for the last. 10'J 
venra and still failed to educate them. 

Mr. Hknnktt. That has not worked. I mn a very romantically in- 
clined individual and I would just- love to think that Indians could 
live just like they did 1,000 years ago nnd bo happy in that sort of 
circumstance, but I liavo just coni® to the conclusion myself that tho 
sooner they shoulder tho ordinary res[K>nsil>ilitios of American citi- 
zenship, if they wont to do so, tho better it will lie for them nnd for 
everytaxly. 

Mr. Hailey. I think tho best illustration of that is in.tlie Civilized 
TribeH of Oklahoma whew they were given on opportunity for cduca- 
tion nnd they have develo|>ed some of the highest typo citizenry in 
the State of Oklahoma. _ 

Mr. Dennett. Of course, I will say that I think if they want to live 
in the swamps of Okeechobee, and so forth, if they want to live that 
way, for Heaven's sake, we ought to lot them do so; but I think we 
should give them every opportunity to better themselves, as we see 
tattering themselves, that we possibly can; . 

Mr. Metcalf. I am going to turn the time back to the chairman, 
but I want to thank the gentleman from Florida for especially the last 
portion of your testimony with your offer of aid, and 1 assure you that 
it may bo accepted and maybe we can get together on a bill. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Frclingliuysen, I would like to ask a question or 
two afterwards. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fmxinoiiuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

I am sure that we iiave all been very much interested in the testi- 
mony of the gentleman from Florida. To get tack to your base 
purpose in coming to us t his morning, as I understand your testimony, 
you are arguing that the Federal Government should distinguish be- 
tween American children on. the basis of the color of their skin; that 
we should recognize a special responsibility to the descendants of 
slaves; in other words, that we should discriminate against white 
children, is that right? , 

Mr. Dennett. Well, the word “discrimination” of course, is a word 
which is a nasty word, a smear word in common use. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. If you do something for one group and not for 
another I am willing to say that you are discriminating against the 
other group. I am wondering if we are talking about roughly, and 
I mn guessing at this, 1 out of every 10 children in the country who is a 
Negro. If we should add to that those who have some Negro blood, 
we would perhaps get an even higher percentage and if. as you argue, 
we Bhould accept a special responsibility only for those children, 
tacauso their ancestors 100 years ago happened to have been slaves, 
it seems to me that we would certainly be discriminating against the 
other children. . . > - 

Mr. Dennett. I am 100 percent white and I do not believe anybody 
will accuse me of being insensitive to the needs of white people. I 

8S025 — 57 — |>t. 2 20 
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know you arc not trying to trap mo nml yon would not bceauso you 
are too fino a man to do that, I think tho Federal Government lias 
n responsibility to assist in tho education of colored children in 1057. 
I think it hns'a responsibility with regard to Indian children and I 
think thero are special responsibilities just ns in the field of impact; 
I do not think it is discrimination against white children for the 
Federal Government to realize its responsibility to help Negro and 
Indian children achieve what, thoy should in tho field of education. 

Mr. Fremnohoysen. Again, I do not mean to antagonize tho wit- 
ness by using the expression, but it seems to me that, if von can 
recognize that thero is a responsibility that results from tho tfaet that 
tho children we are talking about had ancestors who were slaves 100 
years ago, that you might easily find that there is an equnl responsibil- 
ity for those who did not happen to have that happy nccidcnt of having 
slaves ns ancestors. Why not take a look at whether there is a general 
responsibility of the Federal Government to help communities help 
themselves and provide more adequate facilities for children regard- 
less of thoir colorl I would be reluctant to accept color as a criterion 
for determining whether thero was a responsibility. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, you may call it color. I havo ndt said a whale 
of a lot about color. I would not have any great objection to having 
an amendment saying that anybody who had a white ancestor who 
was a slave in this country could lie involved in this, but my objective 
is not the question of color. It is tho question of what happened. 

Onr country was founded by independent nations or sovoroignties 
which came togethor under a contract, to wit, the Constitution and 
that Constitution provided for slavery. Itprovidcd that slaves should 
bo imported into this country until the year 1808 specifically in tho 
Constitution. That was never ended in any constitutional "manner. 
That provision was never handled in any way except by a sword. It 
seems to mo that tho Federal Government nad a responsibility by 
doing that. Whether it was wrong 6r right and it certainly" was 
wrong for them to have slavery, they did have that arrangement. and 
tho Federal Government did have tne responsibility and tlio Federal 
Government did end slavery and the Federal Government did not 
provide for the education of slaves and their children and I think that 
responsibility has haunted us down through tho years and I would 
like to see colored people more educated and having a better chance 
in life. • • ' • 

Mr. Fremnoiiuyskn. Again, what I think you hre saying*— and cor- 
rect me if I am wrong— is that the abolition of slavery created an 
impact. 

Mr. Bennett. The fact of slavery, not its abolition. 

Mh Frkmngiiuyben. Which the Federal Government should recog- 
nize 10b years later by makipg special provisions for the education of 
those descendants,. 

Mr. Bennett. The fact, not the abolition. The fact and abolition 
of slavery are part of the whole picture. Particularly in the way in 
which it was done under the law it makes a particular responsibility 
on the Federal Government to do something about these peOple. 

Mr. Frelinoiiutskn. I would be inclined to feel that there would be 
considerably more responsibility for the children of immigrants. 
Does that not create a more immediate impact t 
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Mr. Bennett, They were allowed to come as a privilege. Those 
colored peoplo were brought hero in chains. 

Mr. Frklinoiiuyben. Rut the fact that they were brought here in 
chains 100 or 130 years ago has little relevance to today’s problem to- 
ward the education of their descendants whereas the fact that immi- 
grants camo with children or had children when they came may have 
created special problems. 

Mr. Bennett. Immigrants came here as a privilege. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. Whether it is a privilege or whether 100 years 
ago tho children’s ancestors were slaves seems to me neither here nor 
there so for as tho Federal impact created. I would like to see you 
recognize that there may be a general responsibility on tho part of the 
Federal Government for children regardless of tho fact that their 
ancestors were slaves or immigrants. 

Blr. Bennett. I think we ought to think about how the Constitution 
was drafted, and if wo want to change the Constitution we ought to 
think about how it is democratically provided in tho Constitution as 
to how wo change the Constitution. I am at a loss to know myself 
how tho Congress in 1057, and how the Supremo Court, should take 
upon themselves changing tho basic idea or government when there 
are several good ways of amending the Constitution. If wo are going 
to amend tho Constitution let us amend it, but education is not a FeiL 
oral function under our Constitution. It is a local function. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen.. I do not know whether you think that the pro- 
posals that wo are considering do violence to the Constitution or not. 
but there is no attempt so far as I know to change any of the traditional 
mot hods whereby the educational system of this country has been han- 
dled. It is a method whereby communities and States can build more 
classrooms in very small part with direct Federal grants ns one 
aspect. 

Mr. Bennett. I think I linvo tried to say whnt I feel about that. I 
did not come here to give testimony in opposition to-Federal aid to 
education. I have almost been made such a witness by tho questions 
asked me liccause obviously I am not convinced that anyone can come 
forth with a hill which is not open to Federal control ; biit my mind 
is not closed, and I hope that you can come forth with some bill which 
would not ultimately cause taking over of the schools by tho Federal 
Government. 

I would much prefer aiding the needy States to a more general bill. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. You realize how difficult it is to pin]>ojnt the 
need to certain States and how difficult it might be as a practical 
measure to get the representatives of 48 States to assist only those 
areas of need. The need may exist in the so-called wealthy States. 

Mr. Bennjttt. Why not change their own State system? 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. That is why wo are setting up a general pro- 
gram in 48 States to makb all 48 States do something for themselves. 

Mr. Bexneit. Why hot have them do it for themselves? 

Mi*. Fremnohuysen. They are doing it for themselves. 

Mr. Bennitit. Why have us do it? 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. Because we are accelerating the process. 

Mr. Bennett. Then you are opening the door. 

Mr. Fremnohuysen. Not if we get a sound program and I think 
you have probably helped us get on our way toward a sound program. 

I do not think that because you take one step it must lead to a second 
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bml third one that you do not tnko. Again, it is perhaps a basic differ- 
onco of opinion that wo have talked about. 1 have certainly been 
much interested in your testimony. i 

Mr. It bn nett. I want to repeat thnt I am opemniuded. If you can 
work out some system where you have a real protection against con- 
trols 1 cannot sco any basic reason why you should not aid schools 
any more than you aid a lot of other things. However, you must bear 
in mind thnt some of tlio things thnt wo do nid nro in tno Constitution 
for the Fodevnl Government to do so it is not exactly n matter of nid 
when you get to highways. That is a fundamental Federal responsi- 
bility. 

t Air. Frei.inoiicysbx. You nro worrying whether wo nro doing 
violence to the Constitution. Yet you arc arguing about Federal aid 
to a substantial portion of children in our country becauso if 1 out of 
10 children is a Negro n great many school districts would he readv 
to qualify for Federal aiu so that m effect if wo could set up a well- 
conceived plan thnt would do no violonco to our traditional method. 

Mr. Bailey. We thank tho gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you. 

Mr. Gwinx. Mr. Bennett, this question of control, as you know, is 
tho disturbing element in tno minds of many of us. I think in the 

S reat first experiment in Federal aid, which was power in Tennessee, 
lose who feared collectivism and control and management by the 
Federal Government did not even get a hearing. They wore laughed 
out of court that you could get any control out of giving a powerplant 
to Tennessee. . 

Now we have a survey less than a year old showing that tho people 
in Tennessee, like tho Indians, have become completely dependent 
upon the Federal Government appropriating money every year for 
tho last. 23 years to build powerplants in Tennessee, and that lias 
manifested itself in a very unexpected way. 

Compared to the other Southeastern States Tennessee has dropped 
back 2, 3, and 4 places, compared to ita place before this gift, in 
agriculture production, in manufacturing, in retail sales, postage 
receipts and several other measurements that the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce put on Tennesseo in making a Comparison. Why t 
In tho first- place, the manufacturers from New England have not 
gone to Tennessee ns we thought they were going. They cannot 
depend on what Congress is going to do in making appropriations. 
That is a kind of control in reverses but nevertheless tlie economic, 
the political, even the ethical, life of the people is under control ami 
influence of a vital character uy the way it acts in making appropria- 
tions and managing what it does just as in the case of the Indians. 

Now, in education, if the communities are waiting, and I know 
many of them in my State are dragging their feet and waiting on 
Federal action to build schools, are tney not controlling in some vital 
way the development of their children 1 Are they not being subject to 
control by the Federal Government even in its promises of what it is 
going to do for schoolhouse const ruct ion ? 

Mr. Bennett. In the first place, the bill which was considered last 
year is so infinitesimal compared to the annual expenditures of tire 
State of Florida in the field of schools thnt it is almost nothing. Yet 
it is involved in a $2 billion program, and so what id the program! To 
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l»e a real thing in Florida, how big does the national program have to 
be I I do not know and this is a guess, but I understand it has some 
factual foundation. I understand it would have to be something be* 
tween $85 billion and $50 billion to be a real program in Florida. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have any doubt that almost every school dis- 
trict that is going to build school buildings is calculating what they 
are going to do in terms of what the Federal Government may dot 

Air. Bennett. As far ns controls are concerned, I think they would 
como later nnd I am hopeful they can be stopped. I do not know how 
they can be stopped. 

Mr. Gwinn. Once you started shifting responsibility for the Indian 
from the local community to the Federal Government it was a slide 
from there on, was it not, -just a sliding operation of taking complete 
control over the Indian ? 

Mr. Bennett. I do not know what the trouble of our Indian sys- 
tem is. I guess somebody from an Indian State would know more 
than I would about it, I think it is a sad commentary upon our 
ability to help our follow man who lives next door. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am convinced that it would be just as 6ad for all of 
our children if the Federal Government became responsible for their 
education as it is sad for Tennessee where the Federal Government 
is responsible for supplying electric power in Tennessee, or for the 
farmers taking their subsidies or for the people who are depending 
on housing from the Federal Government. It is just the same prin- 
ciple involved. 

Air. Fremnoiiuysen. Will the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. Gwinn. Certainly. I am going to stop. 

Mr. Frelinoiioysen. Again, if there were any basic shifting of 
responsibility to the Federal Government we might all agree that 
the Federal program should be viewed cautiously and perhaps not 
enacted. If the basic purpose can be achieved by underlining the 
local responsibility and the State responsibility by a program which 
includes admittedly Federal grants-in-aid, might it not be accom- 
plishing the very thing that we want to see: A strengthening of that 
local responsibility? In other words, under. the administration 
program $6,309,000 would be made available in Federal funds in 
grants-in-aid. In order to qualify for that your State would have 
to put up $5 Yo million, roughly, so that there would be a participation 
bv the State m matching in order to qualify for the funds. In addi- 
tion to that, there would have to be a State plan to see that those 
funds go to the areas that need it most. There would be an encourag- 
ing of the awareness of the State that it has problems, that it has 
to provide some money to help meet those problems and that it has to 
set certain priorities for the school districts in order to qualify. In 
addition, they have a program whereby the Federal Government could 
purchase the bonds of school districts that otherwise could only issue 
them at unreasonable interest rates. 

They might provide assistance in the servicing of debt to a State 
financing authority that would issue beads and thereby perhaps make 
it easier for the individual school districts to build their own schools. 
Iii no case is there'any shifting of responsibility away from the local 
level. It very definitely has to be done at t^»e local level if it is going 
to be done at all. The Federal program would emphasize that fact 
in my opinion, not weaken it. 
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Mr. Bennett. When I look at this legislation I look at other polit- 
ical actions of our Federal Government. I look at the highway system 
and Aid to the aged and things like that. All those things are designed 
to increase State participation, hut do they, as a matter of fnett Has 
the trend not bwm definitely the other way. As a matter of fact, 
has the tendency not been comploto and continuous toward the Federal 
Government getting deeper and deeper into it, both from the stand- 
point of dollars and from tho standpoint of control in all of these 
programs? 

Air. Frklinoiiuysen. I do not know which program you are sug- 
gesting is comparable. 

Mr. Bennett. How about old-ago assistance? 

Mr. Fhklikoiiuysbn. That, is not a national emergency program. 
This is set up because there is a serious nationwide shortage and if 
we can do something about it wo are going to have it end. 

Air. Bennett. I will bet the speeches on the floor of tho House when 
they inaugurated old-age assistance wore that it was an emergency 
program. 

Air. Frkhnohiiyskn. I doubt it. If thero is a need when this is 


over, that may be another problem but because there may bo other 
problems in tho future, in my opinion wo do not need to slight it today. 

Air. Bennett. 1 diu not know that anyone has said it is a problem 
nationwide. 


Air. Fremnouuysen.- P resident Eisenhower has told us. 

Air. Bennett. For instance, I thought tho White House Committee 
said thero was no emergency in any State but 2 or 3. 

Air. Frklinoiiiiysen. Again, ire <.nn argue about the specific phrase- 
ology of tho Committee, but there is no doubt that there is a need. 
We can argue about tho size of the need. 

Air. Bennett. Thero were words printed and issued in the press. 
There is no doubt about wlmt they were. There were commas and 
periods. I read them and did not see any ambiguity. 

Air. Frkijkouutsbx. Thoro was a very definite need pointed out 
in tho Whit© House Conference. 

Mr. Bennett. There was no emergency need pointed out on a na- 
tionwide basis. 

Air. Frki.i nohuysrn. It is because it is an emergency that we are 
talking about it. 

Air. Uenneht. My understanding of that White House Conference 
was that there was no emergency need with regard to any schools 
except in a few States. 

Air. FREMNomnrsEN. That is not so. 

Air. Brnnktt. Then I am misinformed if the gentleman is correct. 

Air. Metcalf. Would the gentleman yield? 

Air. Freunoiidtsen. Yes. 

Air. AfETOAU. In the opinion of this member of the subcommittee 
there is an emergency need shown in districts in every State, in some 
school districts, and the differences between districts in even some 
of tho wealthier StAtes on a per capita basis are greater than the 
differences between the States. 

Air. Bennett, Of course those States can iron out their own troubles 
within their boundaries. 

Air. Metcalf. But they have not, and it is an emergency situation. 
It is an emergency situation every year for every boy and girl that 
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starts about the Hist grado and has to go to that grade in a crowded 
or obsolete or a substandard classroom. This is an emergency for 
that child. 

Afr. Dennett. You have dono a groat deal toward instructing me. 
I enmo here to givo you my views and they are probably worthless, 
but I gave them to you. 

Mr. Gwinn. Just a moment, Afr. Chairman. Hero is a good col- 
league and I do not want him to go away from here laboring under 
a misapprehension about what the! facts are. In my point of view 
and ns 1 read the testimony, we havo had a thorough dose of Federal 
control of our thinking from the United States Office of Education 
that has broadcast to tliis country a School house shortage of 159,000 
classrooms and ho in turn has handed that figure to the President of 
the United States and ho has broadcast it and we have lmd a thorough 
case of the Federal Government telling us what our school classroom 
shortage is; and I think boforo this committee gets through in tho next 
week there will not- be a shred of reliability left in their representa- 
tions when tho States get through telling us what a job they are 
doing; just as you indicate, 1 think tho facts are going to show you 
have a shortage in 4 or 5 States. 

Afr. Dailey. The Chair thinks that tho gentleman from New York 
is engaging in somo wishful thinking. 

Afr. Dennett. Well, I want to thank this committee for their kind- 
ness in letting me bo here. I am sorry I trespassed so much on your 
time, particularly in a Hold in which I do not think I am qualified. 
Bear in mind thnt I did not come here to testify on general education. 

Afr. Daii.ey. I will ask one question to clarify tho record. Do you 
desire tho committee to consider your proposal as a part of the general 
Federal aid to classroom construction or was it your thought tnat we 
considor it separately? 

Afr. Dennett. I think this committee can better make up its mind 
on thnt. I would somewhat prefer it separately because I am not 
convinced that any general bill can bo brought out that I would not feel 
would have dangerous problems involved in it nationwide. I cannot 
see any problems in the bill which I have introduced but there may 
be some. 

Afr. Dailey. Speaking facetiously, would you desire that the com- 
mittee keep controls out of this legislation of yours? 

Afr. Bennett. I welcome any provisions like this but I do not think 
tho danger is thcro because I pointed out the protection in the bill 
which I have introduced and the protection in giving aid only to a 
few States is a more realistic protection than anything you can write 
into the bill. Because, if you givo it only to a few States, and this bill 
would not give substantial assistance to any great number of States, 
then those States can withdraw from the program if undue controls 
wore put on them, but if you have a nationwide program they cannot 
witharaw. 

Afr. Bailey. They can still be elected. 

Afr. Bennett. That is like saying a guy cun make a choice of jump- 
ing off one building or another. That is not a happy choice. 

Afr. Bailey. We would not take your money. 

Afr, Bailey. Thank you. The committeo will now hear Airs. Ed- 
mund D. Campbell, representing the County Council of PTA of 
Arlington County. 
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IVf ra. Campbell, I understand, is a former member of the Hoard of 
Education of Arlington County. 

STATEMENT OF MR8. EDMUND D. CAMPBELL, REPRESENTING 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, ARLINGTON COUNTY COUNCIL OF 

PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr. Bailkv. Will you further identify yourself? 

Mrs. Campreix. Tho name is Mrs. Edmund D. Campbell, and I am 
representing the executive committeo of the Countv Council of PTA’s 
and I was a member of tho Arlington County School Hoard for 8 
years. My term expired and I din not run for reelection and since 
thi*» time the State of Virginia has taken from us tho right to elect 
a s l.ool board. 

I wanted to speak today for Federal aid to school construction and 
1 want to make two special points, pleaso : 

First of all, I want to speak for Federal aid to school construction 
becauso for 8 years I was on tho Arlington School Board and knew 
what it was to have tho assistance of the Fedoral Government in the 
building of absolutely essential schools. I want to testify that at no 
time was there any attempt by tho Federal Government to control 
our schools. 

I would also like to testify that my own children— and I have twin 
sons, one graduating this year from Washington and Lee and one 

{ graduating next year — and since my own children were nblo to go to 
ligh school on a full-day instead of part-time basis and therefore 
graduate from an accreuited school I feel that this should be the 
privilege and opportunity of every child in the United States and I 
feel that tho Federal Government has a real responsibility, particu- 
larly to these sccomlarv-school children who are now pouring into the 
secondary schools and who, if they cannot get thoir education, are 

S to ho dependent upon the community. I feel these children^ if 
icatcd, could destroy the very society that we are trying to build. 
I feel this is an emergency situation and should be considered ns such. 
I feel it is a real emergency and I behove in Federal aid to school con- 
struction for this emergency situation. 

The children are here. The communities and the States cannot out 
of local funds provide the nccossary classrooms. 

Then I would like to say that I attended tlio White House Confer- 
ence on Education ns ono of tho representatives from the State of 
Virginia. At the last minute tho last question concerning how all of 
this wishful thinking kind of program that we had been talking about 
was going to bo financed, was changed so that tho answers could not 
indicate anything significant. In spite of all of that, it was my under- 
standing from the report that was brought, and certainly from the 
group of 10 men who sat at tho same tnblo with me from school systems 
all over the United States, that it was tho consensus of opinion of the 
White House Conference on Education that we needed Federal aid 
to education for school construction. 

It was my understanding that the difference in opinion grew out of 
how much and the formula under which it would be administered, but 
certainly ns the report was mado and as the people talked in the 
groups, the feeling was that here is an emergency situation and that 
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n child is n citizen of the United States whether he is born in Virginia 
or California or New York State or Florida or in any other State, and 
tho Federal Government, which has the right and does collect the 
larger amount of the taxes of this country should make a contribution 
to an emergency situation for school building. 

Mr. Bailey. Does this conclude your formal testimony! 

Mi ■s. Campbell. This concludes my formal testimony. 

Mr. Bailkv. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Metcalf. Mrs. C'amnliell, I do not understand just when you 
left the Arlington School Board. How long ago has it been since 
you left? 

Mrs. Oampiiki.1,. Almost 2 years. I left when my second 4-year 
term expired in December 1055. 

Mr. Metcalf. Two years! 

Mrs. Campbell. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Metcalf*. Was flioi-o n Dolly Madison Junior High School in 
Arlington County that yon had supervision over or know about? 

Mrs. Campbell. Yes; there wns a Dolly Madison Junior High 
School. 

Mr. Metcalf. Can you tell us something about the particulars of 
the closure of thnt Dolly Madison Junior Ittgh School? 

Mi's. Campbell. It hns never been closed. 

Mr. Metcalf. It was not closed for a period of 1 year? 

Mi's. Campbell. It was not closed for 1 year. 

Mr. Metcalf. Why was it not used? 

Mrs, Campbell, There are a good many reasons why it was not 
used. Do yon know tho location of it? 

Mr. Metcalf. I have not seen the school. 

Mrs. Campbell. You should go and sec it. Then you would under- 
stand some of the problems. The Dolly Madison School building is 
located on tho edgo of Shirley Highway. There is no access to it 
except by school bus or private transportation. Tho Shirley Homes 
development across Shirley Highway went out, was done away with 
by tho United States Government, if youremember. 

As I say, you have to go and see this in order to understand it. 
Tho school building was being used for elementary school pupils 
until the Government did away with those low-cost housing homes. 
Then there were no pupils there to come to the school. Therefore, 
it did not make sense to keep it open for elementary schoolchildren. 
Tho number of junior-high children at that time could bo taken care 
of in tho new Wakefield High School which had been built to take 
enro of junior and senior high school pupils in tliA beginning, and 
then to drop off the junior jiigh group as tho senior-high numbers 
increased. Yon sec, wo are in a situation where wo have many more 
elementary schoolchildren oven now than we have junior and senior 
high school pupils. Therefore, we had to build with n view to taking 
care finally of this very largo senior high population. There was one 
year therefore, when there were not enough elementary school pupils 
to make it economical to use that building for two classes. That is 
what wo would have had there and to run a whole school for two 
classes, we felt, was something we could not do. 

Therefore, we took those children by bus to elementary schools 
that were already operating and then after that 1 year thnt school 
went back into operation and hns been ojierating ever since, and it 
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is fall this year with seventh grade pupils because there is no other 
place for the seventh grade pupils to go. 

Mr. Metcalf. They como from other areas 1 

Mrs. Campbell. They come from all over and are brought in by 
bus. 

Mr. Metcalf, I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Campbell. You are welcome. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wonder, Mrs. Campbell, if you think this commit- 
tee — and you see how very human wo are 

Mrs. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinx. Can you imagine 51,000 school districts, if they all 
had something liko the Dolly Madison School problem to face in 
ordor to work it out in each district? 

Mrs. Campbell. Why should you imagine it? Wo have States and 
every Stato has a department of education and evory department of 
education has employees who work in tho schools and every county has 
its own school board. 

Mr. Gwinx. All you want us to do is draw a check? 

Mrs. Campbell. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwinx. Do you not want us to bo responsible when we send 
that money out to your district in Arlington ns to whether or not 
you closo up and forget Dolly Madison nmlbuild a now building with 
your funds? 

Mrs. Campbell. I must soy thnt I believo very firmly in our demo- 
cratic way of lifo and in our democratic system. 

Mr. Gwinx. And in responsibility? 

Mrs. Campbell. May I finish? And I believo that local officials on 
the whole who are elected— I do not fcol quito tho samo way about 
soino of thoso who aro appointed, but I do feel that local officials who 
aro elected, and wo still nave many elected — have such a direct re- 
sponsibility to the people thnt thoy are not going to bo wasteful of 
tneir raonoy and I would liko to say this to you, because I feel it very 
strongly. 1 am a taxpayer and I am becoming allergic to people who 
stand up and sav “I am a taxpayer.” I am a taxpayer and because I 
am a taxpayer I want to put first things first and 1 want to tell you, 
gentlemen, I feel this so strongly because I do not believe that any 
amount of money that we spend on other things in this country is 
going to be worth anything to us if we lose our young people and you 
cannot take children out and string them up on a clothesline and say 
“Now you all just wait until we maid buildings for you and then 
you can como back to school.” 

The time is now. I could have sent my boys to private school if I 
hnd. wanted to send them to private school.. I could have made the 
sacrifice and done it. I did not want to do it but I could have had I 
wanted to do it. and this is the privilege many people have and I 
think they should take it. 

I believe that we aro living in an age in this country where if we 
do not educate our children in the public schools there is no way in 
which we can protect our heritage, absolutely no way. 

Mr. Gwinx. I think when we get on that score we all get sunk. 
We all feel the same way as you do about it. However, we are talking 
about taking Fedoral money. 

Mrs. Campbell. Also, I resent the term “Federal money.” I hear 
people stand up and say it. I live in Virginia and I have been to 
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Richmond. I went to Richmond to the State conference on education 
and I heard tlio people in Virginia talk and say the Federal Govern- 
ment does this and the Federal Government does that and I say, “And 
who is the Federal Government! Are you not the Federal Govern- 
ment ! I am the Federal Government. It is my money that has gone 
into this.” 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what I want to get to. I think we ought to 
koep our money at homo and spend it ourselves but you have not done 
that. You are getting Federal money now in Arlington County. 

Mrs. Campbell. Yes, sir; and that is what I have come hero to say 
“thank you” for, and say we have had no Federal control. 

Mr. Gwinn. Our money is going into things like this and that is 
where I ask the question, why ? 

Mrs. Campbell. Why what? 

Sir. Gwinn. Why the Federal Government should not exercise 
some control about how this money isspent. 

Sira Campbell. Because 

Sir. Gwinn. I want to ask you about something specific. 

Sirs. Campbell. You want to talk about this testimony yesterday; 
is that it! 

Sir. Gwinn. No, I just want to ask you if you think this committee 
should draw a check to your school board m Arlington and in the 
budget this very year 6oc them spend $30,000 for telephono sorvices! 
Is that because you did not mako people drop their nickels or dimes in 
the slot and pay for their own telephones, $30,000; $2,500 for laundry 
and dry cleaning; I do not know wnat that is; $0,000 for bleacher seats 
on the playing field in 1 school only; $0,000 for teacher travel, and a 
groat lot or musical instruments ranging from a harp at $1,500, 2 oboes 
at $640, a double Il-flat euphonium attachment at $830, a bass clarinet 
at $600 each, and then the researcher who is working on that budget 
ends up by saying that $500,000 of contemplated spending somewhat 
along these lines can be eliminated without shorting any child’s educa- 
tional opportunities generally provided for. 

Mrs. Campbell. Air. Gwinn, I am so glad that you rend that because 
I want you to listen very carefully to tins : 

First, I am going to state the statement I made before and I want you 
to listen to this very carefully. The Federal Government belongs to 
tho people of this country. Tho United States is made up or 48 
States. I believe that Federal moneys should be administered through 
the States. I also believe that the local groups are the ones who are to 
make the determinations as to how those monoys should be spent and I 
want to tell you, sir, that you are now reading from the superintend- 
ent’s worksheets which were taken out of the Arlington County School 
Board — I think I know how t but I will not so state — and were gpno 
over by persons who arc trying to keep the local group from being 
willing to come through with the tax moneys that are necessary to 
run their program. There is no harp in the budget which the super- 
intendent nas presented to the school board. 

Mr. Gwinn. Was it in there at one time? _ 

Mrs. Campbell, There was never a harp in it. Do you gentlemen 
want me to tell you how budgets are made? I think most of you do 
know. I will be glad to do it. I think perhaps it should be done since 
this ha9 occurred. It is a very unfortunate and a very dishonest 
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Approach ami I am so happy I came this morning so that I can tell 
you so. 

Mr; Owin n. All I wanted to brine out with you 

Mrs. Campbell. Let me finish, will you, please! 

Mr. Owinn. I do not want to take the time of this committee. 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Chairman, I want to hear this refutation. 

Mrs. Campbell. Mr. Metcalf, thank you. 1 would like to tell you 
because this is the kind of thing that is going on all over this country, 
the kind of thing that is happening here. I can speak to it because 
I know. 

For 8 years I worked on a budget, the Arlington school budget. 
Every supervisory person in the school is told that he can hand in l»is 
budget requests and he makes out his budget requests. Now, those are 
things he would liko to have and he knows he will not get them. Did 
yon ever know anybody to make a budget he thought he would get? 

Mr. Owinn. That is part of the issue in this committee now. We 
have a budget made up here by the United States Office of Education. 

Mrs. Cam ran-i.. All right. Then after each of these persons has 
made out his requests, the person in charge of thnt particular program 
takes those requests, goes over them, cuts them out, and makes her or 
his request. Then that is handed in to the superintendent who goes 
through it, looks at the total and say, “You can nave so much.” I will 
have to quoto this in round figures bccauso I do not have any exact 
figures with me this morning. Tho total budget requests in music 
for instruments which are bought by the school department, rented to 
individual pupils, was $27,000.85. When that came into the super- 
visor of music, she cut the total request to fifteen-thousand-dollars-and- 
eighty-five-cents-some odd. I remember tho 85 cents. When that 
came to the superintendent’s desk he cut tho total to $6,000 and said 
that “For all of the schools you can spend $6,000 for instruments this 
year.” That budget has not yet been adopted by the school board. 
The school board still can cut if they so wish and the hearing that Is 
taking place tonight is in preparation for the school board’s meeting 
tomorrow night. 

Now, the figures that vou are quoting are not budget figures and 
the people in Arlington County, a few people who belong to a special 
group who are trying to get control of tho schools because they oo not 
wish to spend tbe Arlington County tax money on this, deliberately 
took these figures which they know are not correct and have given them 
to a man who is supposed to have a reputation, and let him stand up 
and say that these are budget figures. 

Now, I tell you gentlemen I think it is one of the meanest — if you 
want to express it as maybo a lady can express it — the meanest things 
that I have ever seen done to try to defeat a school system. Further- 
more, I want to say that in Arlington County we have as many people 
who are not interested in paying taxes as you will find anywhere else 
in this country, and do you not think for 1 minuto that they did not 
scrutinize every bit of that budget, 

I would liko to say one more thing in regard to it. We have in 
Arlington County a very large number of Federal employees, as you 
know. The moneys that aro paid to Arlington County are paid on, 
the basis of the children of Federal employees. We also have a very 
large number of military who are exempt from taxes. We get about 
$1 million a year whichls 10 percent, of our operating budget, to take 
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care of these children. It amounts to $98 a year for those not tiring 
on Federal Government properties and $197 per year for those living 
on Federal Government properties. Our budget is about $10 million 
and it costs us to educate our children something over $400 per child 
tier year. Now, Arlington County has one of the best school systems 
but it is not because of the Federal Government. It is because the local 
people have been willing to put their schools first in this tax payment 
and so I can come and speak to you people today representing a people 
who have not taken advantage of the Federal Government but who 
have really come through. 

Now, I would like to say this: That we have soent since 1948, $30,* 
975,709.59 on buildings. That is to take care of the population that 
has tripled since 1948. Of that amount, tlie Federal Government gave 
us for school construction $4,865,054.f 4. We are very grateful for 
the return of our tax monay in that kind of manner and t plead that 
somehow we work out '* formula whereby we do not short change 
these children who happen to be born in this country. In llussia they 
consider that their children are their greatest asset. In this country 
we haggle and let them grow up uneducated. ■ 

Mr. Metcalf. Thank you, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. I assume that wo are going to take care of those chil- 
dren in Arlington County. I am sure if their mothers are like you 
they will be taken care of. 

Mrs. Campbell. They are like me. That is the reason we have 
done it. . 

Mr; Gwinn; Should not the Federal Government, if it is gojng to 
take your money by force from Arlington and bring it here to Wash- 
ington and hand ituack to you, take responsibility ? 

Mrs, Campbell. No, sir. T am for local control and When we lose 
local control of public-school expenditures we have lost the public 
schools. I am absolutely for local control and If you know some of 
those people out in Arlington — and I will be glad to bring them to 
you — you will find that they will watch the tax dollars. Fortunately, 
I think you men are honest. > . * 

I think it is dishonest to take the kind of figures that these people 
in Arlington took. They did not take them to their own Congress- 
man, Mr. Broyhill, because they knew /that he knew better. Ilia 
children are in the schools. But they took them to another man who 
was small enough to stand up and make this statement. 'I hope that 
lie was honest but I feel sorry for & man who will deliberately quote 
figures without knowing why he is quoting them. ’ 

Mr. Gwinn, Suppose you hndput in a Karp at $1,500. 

Mrs. Campbell. Excuse me, sir. > 

Mr. Gwinn. Suppose yon nad done so and the taxpayers of New 
York complained to me that we are spending their money to do 
these things. 

Mrs. Campbell. It is our money. Do you know what the New York 
City public-school system provides for their children ? 

Mr. Owxnn. I know, ! 

Mis. Campbell. They provide more. This is an interesting thing. 
I will just take a minute. I was the 1 woman with 10 men nt that 
White House conference. We talked to one another every day. That 
is all we could do. When we had answered those silly little questions 
we had plenty of time to talk. 
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Mr. Gwinn. I was there too, and I appreciate what- yon are sayifig. 
Mrs. Campbell. All right. One of the members of the New York 
State Hoard of Education was at our table. He told me what they 

i »rovido for the children in New York City and I want to tell you that 
[ almost wept when I hoard the man from South Dakota, the mailman 
from South Dakota, tell me what they had for their children and the 
man from South Carolina tell mo wnat they had for their children 
and I knew what Virginia had: that there are 100 high schools in 
Virginia today that are not accredited, 100, gentlemen. 

Sir. Fhelinoixutsen. Would the gentleman yield briefly for a 
single observation? 

Mr. Gwinn. I think I would like to quit. I think if the chairman 
will let me, I will withdraw. I would like to ask one question. Then 
I will yield. 

Do you know anything about the Seri vner' bill which. provides for 
keeping at homel percentof our Federal taxes for education purposes. 

Mrs. Campbell. I know that there is such a bill and I know that 
that is what it provides for. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you favor that program? 

Mrs, Campbell. When you ask. me questions I am answering per- 
sonally and not for the county council. 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand. 

Mrs. Campbell. I have not studied that in detail. I think that 
there would be some merit in that because it would make it absolutely 
impossible for anybody to consider that there was any Federal control. 
Mr. Gwinn. And it would relieve us of the responsibility. 

Mrs. Campbell. I am not worrying about relieving you all of re- 
sponsibility. I think the bill has some merit. I have not studied it 
in detail. What I want is something. I am tired of this business of 
nothing. 

Mr, Gwinn. I yield on that note. ■ 

Mr. Bailey. The Chair would like to say that if we fail to write a 
comprehensive bill hero that will receive the approval of the Congress 
I would be perfectly willing to join the gentleman from New York 
and vote for the Scrivner bin, but I am not convinced right notf that 
that is the proper approach. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am sorry you put that little “but” in there. 

Mrs. Campbell. As I say, I have not studied it. The thing that I 
want to maintain is local control. 

Mr. Frklinqhuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Frelinghuyson? 

Mr. Frelinoiiitysen, I was going to follow up Mr. Gwinn’s ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, if that is all right. 

Mrs. Campbell, you pointed out that the Federal Government had 
provided some assistance in supporting the Arlington County school 
system. 

Mrs. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fbelinohuysen. In view of this discussion about harps and 
oboes and so on, I wonder if we should not make it plain that the 
Federal assistance under, the construction program and operation and 
maintenance program cannot be directly made available fdr 'those 
purposes anyway. Did you not in effect' in your testimony suggest 
that the county school system, the taxpayers i^ere in effect, already 
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subsidizing the Federal dtildiPn to a considerable degree by something 
like $90 provided for schoolchildren with parents owning their own 
homes? Since the cost per pupil is over $400, you say the Federal 
Government is nowhere near holding its own so far as the cost per 
child to the schools of that Federal-connected child ? 

Mrs. Campbell. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. I think we can get it more in perspective when 
wo realize that there is not any' liberal amount of money no matter 
how you define the Federal share. Therefore, if you were willing to 
provide some of these extras in the form of musical instruments or 
whatever, you are doing it on your own money and very definitely 
not doing ft on the Federal dollar. 

Mrs. Campbell. Exactly. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would the gentleman yield for a brief comment there? 
It does not make a particle of difference whether they take that out 
of the Federal deposit of a million dollars, or out of the local deposit. 
The point is the Federal money is relieving Arlington to the extent of 
a million dollars and Arlington can then buy harps and oboes out of 
their own funds if they want to. 

Mrs, Campbell. If they wish to buy. As I say, I do not think you 
need to worry about the taxpayers of Arlington County. They ‘arc 
all pretty pushed there. If yon have been out there. you know we need 
things other than schools and our great problem now is how we are 
going to get the other things and keep the schools wo have. You do 
not need to worry about the taxpayer of Arlington. I did want to say 
this: If there is one think that I feel resentful of — and you will please 
pardon me, because I mean to bo polite — it is the fact that people who 
do not know a school program today try to say what should go into it. 

Now, the only way to make these statements about Arlington and 
what is in the program is to take some of the other good school sys- 
tems in the country and compare what they hnve and thou you have 
a basis upon which to speak. There was a time when my grandmother, 
who lived to be 94 and died 2 years ago, cooked all of her life on an 
old-fashioned range and when we bought her an electric stove she 
covered it all with newspapers and would not use it. 

I am not going to cook on a range and if my husband told me I 
had to he would have to get another wife, because there are other 
things to cook on today, I think that when you talk about education 
you navo to talk in terms of the day in which we are living, and school 
buildings are the same way. There was a time when we heated school 
buildings with a little round stove and there was a time.' when we 
heated our houses that way. I think we should not miss the point. 
People who haggle over, these things are not coming to the point which 
I keep saying, Mr. Gwinn, is the children. 

, Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. I think, Mrs. Campbell, I can sympathize 
with your problems. In out* own State of New jersey wo also have 
a high cost of educating children. It seems to me that what your 
testimony indicates is that yqu could present a good case for an in- 
crease in the Federal contribution so far as the federally impacted 
children are concerned, >. 

Mrs. Campbell. ^Ve certainly could. 

Mr. Frelinoiiuysen. Certainly you are making a good case that 
none of the Federal money is being misspent and if you are providing 
some of these extras you are certainly not considering them frills 
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which vou are able to buy because the Federal contributions is so 

f treat that you are getting a free ride so to speak. As I understand' 
ust to repeat, you are actually subsidizing the federally affected 
children in spite of what looks like a substantial contribution f , 

Mr*. Campbell. We ere. 1 would like to say one thing about the 
musical instruments thing. That seems to have stuck out on this. 
Both of my children are in the orchestra. 

Fortunately, one of tliem play the violin and we were able to buy 
the violin but the school owns violins aud rents those and that money 
goes back into the operating fund, AN instruments are bought and 
rented. It is a rental system, so that the initial cost of the instrument 
if you buy a good instrument is eventually returned. That is the same 
system that is used all over the country. If you’ will examine, the 
system you will find that out. 

I did not mean to take so much time. . , 

Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Chairman, m >y I make a comment? There has 
been testimony before this commi tee, Mrs. Campbell, that caused 
some of us to. have some misgivings over the ability of the local people 
in Arlington County to administer the financial and fiscal situation 
of your schools. That was the reason I brought up the Dolly Madison 
School, Thnt was the reason that the gentleman from New York 
brought up the other matter. I want to say that this morning, as an 
officer and local official, you, as far as the gentleman from Montana is 
concerned, have eliminated and any doubt that there might have been 
in my mind as to the ability of the people of Arlington Comity and 
the local school districts to wisely and economically use Federal aid if 
it were.given to- them, 

Mre Campbell. Thank you, air. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not know why they did not elect you on the school 
board or press you to return. 

Mrs. Campbell. I would not run. I served two terms. 

Mr. Gwixw. I think it is wonderful that you take this interest. 
Mrs. Campbru.. They are my children. I navo grandchildren now. 
I want a school system tor my grandchildren. I nave one in South 
Carolina and one ini Arizona. 

Mr. Bailkt. I thank you very much. 

Mrs. Campbell. You are very welcome. Thank you for letting 
me come. 

Mr. Bailkt. Tomorrow the committee will hear the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, and the West Vir- 
ginia Stato Chamber of Commerce. 

I want to impress on the members of the subcommittee the necessity 
for having their ouestidns well organized so that we can speed up 
these hearings. We are going to hear four witnesses tomorrow. We 
must hear them tomorrow because we havi a' solid schedule for the 
, next 8 or 4 days and there will be no opportunity to' Carry over the 

f testimony of any of tomorrow’s witnesses. That will indicate that 

j the members of the subcommittee be on hand promptly at 10 o’clock 

V and be as brief as possible in their questioning. *' ;i ' ‘ 

>■- The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. ; 

i (Whereni>on, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee tressed to recon- 

vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 7, 1057.) 

• ( 8 ** parti for coat font loa of hearings) 
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